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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  a  philoeophical  History  of 
Polaad,  a  brief  explanation  of  its  origin,  object,  and 
general  plan  of  execution  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
prelude  to  the  work. 

The  materials  from  which  the  subsequent  volumes  are 
framed,  have  been  accumulating  for  several  years,  as 
time  and  opportunity  afforded  facilities  for  gathering 
them.  The  facts  are  drawn  fix>m  all  the  reliable  works 
which  have  been  published  in  relation  to  Poland,  includ- 
ing the  histories,  geographies,  encyciopffidias,  periodicals, 
reviews,  travels,  and  other  w<Hrks  and  papers  of  merit ; 
and  in  cases  of  doubt  and  conflict,  the  translations  have 
been  carefully  cconpared  with  the  originals,  and  the 
weight  of  evidence  has  prevailed. 

The  single  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  historical, 
analytical,  and  philosophical  view  of  the  principal  causes 
which  conspired  in  the  fall  of  Poland,  containing  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation  from  its  earliest  antiquity. 

The  following  volumes  are  designed  to  contain  not  only 
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tiie  History  of  Poland  from  its  origin,  but  also  a  general 
view  of  all  the  learning  necessary  for  the  scholar,  states- 
man, or  traveller,  in  relation  to  that  nnfortunate  conntry, 
both  as  a  work  of  reference  and  general  information.    In 
order  to  accomplish  the  main  object  of  the  work — ^which 
is  the  delineation  of  the  principal  canses  of  Poland's 
ruin — we,  of  conrse,  have  found  it  necessary  to  arrange 
the  work  under  thooe  analytical  and  philosophical  divi- 
sions known  in  history  as  the  general  characteristics  of 
naticns,  around  which  are  grouped  the  principal  facts  and 
philosophy  applicable  to  each  national  feature.    Similar 
arrangements  are  found  in  the  best  ancient  and  modem 
histories ;  and  of  course  the  general  plan  in  substance 
contains  nothing  new.    It  appears  to  be  better  adapted  to 
the  general  History  of  Poland,  to  discuss  continuously 
the  several  subjects  involving  the  causes  of  her  fall, 
rather  than  to  interrupt  the  imity  by  periodical  divisions, 
both  of  which  plans,  however,  are  optional  with  the  his- 
torian, according  to  the  wellnsettled  rules  of  philosophical 
history.     After  a  general  historical  sketch  of  Poland  in 
Chapter  I.,  which  contains  the  outlines  of  the  chronology 
and  geography  of  the  country,  the  principal  character- 
istics of  the  nation  are  distributed  into  the  subsequent 
chapters,  imder  the  most  pix)minent  national  features  of 
every  fallen  nation,  so  well  known  in  history,  namely, 
Sovei'eignty,    Progression,    Eepresentation,    Assemblies, 
Army,  Wars,  Aristocracy,  Democracy,  Slavery,  Great 
Men,  Politics,  Feudalism,  Oovemment,  Laws,  Literature, 
Wealth,  Society,  Eeligion,  Civilization,  and   Conquest. 
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The  two  remaining  chapters,  containing  the  Comparative 
Views  of  Poland  and  other  Nations,  and  an  Argument 
for  the  ^Restoration  of  Poland,  are  supposed  to  be  no 
violation  of  unity  of  interest  at  least,  which  is,  in  truth, 
the  only  indispensable  unity  in  history  according  to  the 
canon  of  modem  critics.  In  the  Chapter  on  Comparative 
Views,  I  have  drawn  a  comparison  between  Poland  and 
the  American  Union,  thereby  correcting  the  erroneous 
statements  of  European  writers,  who  profess  to  run  a 
parallel  between  the  two  countries,  accompanied  with 
prophetic  and  unfounded  assertions,  that  both  nations 
were  based  on  similar  principles,  and  will  ultimately 
share  a  similar  fate.  In  my  investigations,  I  have 
reached  tiie  conclusion,  and,  as  I  suppose,  correctly,  that 
the  two  republics  were  always  entirely  different  in  all 
their  institutions,  principles,  and  leading  features.  The 
First  Chapter  contains  only  the  general  outlines  of  the 
History  of  Poland,  comprehending  the  principal  events 
of  the  country  chronologically  arranged  as  starting  points, 
around  which  are  clustered  the  contents  of  the  subse- 
quent chapters,  embracing  what  is  deemed  the  most  use- 
ful learning  concerning  that  interesting  country.  In 
order  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  principles  of  the  several 
subjects  discussed,  and  show  their  relations  to  the  History 
of  Poland,  each  chapter  contains  a  short  sketch  of  the 
history  and  elements  of  the  several  topics  examined,  in 
connection  with  a  full  description  of  that  particular 
branch  of  history,  as  found  in  Poland,  which  forms  the 
'  --of  of  the  chapter.    In  the  Chapter  on  Progression, 
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after  examining  the  general  principles  of  improTement 
and  its  histoiy,  we  then  look  almost  in  vain  for  any  use- 
ful, permanent  advancement  in  Poland,  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  conquest  of  the  nation.    In  examining  t^e 
subject  of  Polish  sovereignty,  a  general  view  is  given 
of  the  principles  and  histoiy  of  the  institution  from  its 
first  introduction  among  the  antedilnvians  to  the  present- 
time;  and  then  Polish  sovereignty  is  traced  firom  the 
origin  of  the  nation  to  its  dismemberment    A  similar 
course  is  pursued  in  several  other  chapters,  with  such 
variations  as  may  seem  to  present  each  subject  in  its  true 
light,  and  in  harmony  with  the  others,  so  as  to  form  one 
connected  history  of  the  country,  so  divided  as  to  present 
only  one  branch  of  learning  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  at 
the  same  time. 

An  erroneous  opinion  has  generally  prevailed,  that  the 
government  of  Poland  was  a  democracy  and  a  free 
republic ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it  will  be  found  to  be  an 
aristocracy  of  the  worst  kind,  and  destitute  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  a  sound  democracy  like  the  American  Union. 
Perhaps  other  apparent  innovations  may  be  laid  to  our 
charge ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  work, 
with  the  facts,  principles,  and  authorities,  will  give  our 
views  a  substantial  support.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  society,  with  its  different  classes 
and  races,  together  with  the  laws  and  principles  of  social 
institutions,  seemed  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the 
society  of  Poland,  where  the  blood,  habits,  and  institu- 
''ons  of  nearly  eveiy  nation,  ancient  and  modem,  are 
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found  to  some^  extent  mingled  with  the  original  mce  of 
Polish  eocietj,  which  is,  doubtless,  of  Asiatic  origin.  I 
haFe,  then,  traced  the  history  of  Polish  society  jBrom  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  throngh  their  succes- 
sive nomadic  tribes  to  their  national  organization  under 
Piast,  down  to  the  present  time,  viewing  it  as  we 
passed  in  all  its  most  important  phases,  as  it  ^ccessively 
mingled  Polish  Uood  with  the  blood  of  nearly  eveiy  race 
and  nation  on  the  Eastern  Continent — a  fiiet  which  ex- 
plains many  of  the  mysterious  misfortunes  of  that  fallen 
nation. 

The  goTemment,  laws,  religion,  politics,  representation, 
dvilization,  and  other  principal  characteristics  and  insti- 
tutions of  Poland,  fure  delineated  in  contrast  with  similar 
institutions  in  America  and  Europe,  for  the  purpose  or 
explaining  more  clearly  and  forcibly  their  absence  or 
defective  state  in  Poland  when  compared  with  a  correct 
standard. 

This  method  of  historical  writing  is  not  without  some 
slight  objections,  and  involyes  a  choice  of  evils,  like  all 
other  things,  save  moral  excellence ;  but  the  advantages 
decidedly  preponderate  in  its  favor.  It  is  open  to  the 
criticism  of  occasional  repetitions  and  digressions,  which 
are  always  more  or  less  unavoidable  in  philosophical  and 
analytical  investigations,  where  the  same  facts  and  prin- 
ciples are  necessarily  referred  to  in  different  chapters  and 
sections  for  different  purposes.  But  the  more  serious 
criticism  is  the  objection  of  noveUy,  which,  in  the  estimar 
tion  of  some  respectable  scholars,  is  unanswerable.    His- 
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toiy,  as  a  classical  science,  is  far  behind  many  other  de- 
partments of  learning  in  analytical,  philosophical,  and 
inductive  arrangement,  and  calls  loudly  for  a  thorough 
reform.  The  old  plan  of  writing  histories,  by  mingling 
indiscriminately  all  kinds  of  facts  in  chronological  order, 
is  comparatively  an  easy  task  tor  the  author,  but  fre- 
quently makes  a  useless  and  unintelligible  book  for  the 
great  majority  of  readers,  whose  minds  have  not  been 
trained  to  analytical  investigations.  Hie  glory  of  gene- 
rals, the  plans  of  battles,  military  evolutions,  charges, 
battles,  and  sieges,  with  the  shouts  of  victory  and  the 
daughtered  thousands,  are  generally  sung  with  great 
beauty,  and  described  with  graphic  power,  while  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people  is  passed  over  in  com- 
parative silence. 

Guizot,  Alison,  Macaulay,  and  other  modem  historians, 
have  wisely  and  successfully  departed  from  this  style, 
and  particularly  the  latter,  in  his  History  of  England, 
who  describes,  in  the  most  eloquent  language,  all  the 
institutions,  events,  and  interests  of  his  country,  from  the 
furniture  of  a  farmer*s  kitchen -to  the  most  weighty  mat- 
ters of  law  and  government  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
British  Parliament. 

The  time  will  soon  come,  when  historical  science  will 
be  so  far  advanced  as  to  give  us  a  full  and  continuous 
history  of  every  important  department  of  that  branch 
of  literature,  in  separate  volumes.  We  want  a  history 
of  progression  and  improvement ;  separate  histories  of 
government,  sovereignty,  aristocracy,  slavery,  law,  demo- 
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cracjj  politics,  civilization,  Bocietj,  wealth,  religion,  and 
numoroiiB  other  departments  of  historical  learning,  drawn 
oat  in  separate  works,  and  extending  through  all  ages 
and  nations  of  the  world.    In  examining  the  canses  of 
Poland's  rain,  we  have  applied  this  principle,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  novelty  or  reputation,  but  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  a  useful  book  for  American  readers — where 
the  science  of  govenmient  is  best  understood,  and  most 
freely  enjoyed.    In  some  instances,  it  has  been  necessaiy 
to  resort  to  collateral  facts  and  principles,  in  seeking  for 
the  causes  of  Poland's  misfortunes,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  fiunishing  data  for  the  argument  in  favor  of  her 
restoration,   as    well    as  for  the    national  comparisons, 
which,  at    first,  perhaps,  may  seem    like  unnecessary 
digressions.     If  it  be  true,  that  ^^  history  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example," — and  who  doubts  it  ? — ^then  it  would 
seem  to  be  not  only  in  good  taste,  but  both  classical  and 
necessary,  for  the  historian  to  bring  to  his  aid  all  the 
inaterial  and  useful  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  philosophical 
iUostrationB ;   and  that    both  should   be  symmetrically 
Ueuded  together  in  one  harmonious  whole.    To  frame  a 
^tory  from  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  without  suggest- 
ing the  legitimate  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  or  the 
vise  principles  which  they  teach ;  or  merely  a  didactic 
Atray  of  principles,  without  being  adorned  with  the  facts 
ou which  they  rest;  is  a  style,  at  least,  behind  the  age, 
ttud  incongruous  with  the  advanced  stage  of  kindred 
sciences. 
I  have  generally  avoided  the  use  of  recondite  materials, 
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as  far  as  consistent  with  the  natare  of  the  subject; 
although  occasional  drafts  on  Oriental  literature  could  not 
be  avoided.  In  general,  where  the  facts  may  fairly  be 
presumed  to  lie  within  the  knowledge  of  the  generality 
of  readers,  or  are  common,  undisputed,  and  of  easy 
access,  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  cite  authorities; 
but  in  all  other  cases,  the  sources  of  information  are 
noted.  In  relation  to  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
government,  law,  religion,  society,  wealth,  and  othw  ele 
mentary  conclusions,  wMch  have  been  familiar  for  many 
years,  I  have  not  referred  to  the  books,  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  at  this  late  day,  to  distinguish 
between  those  authors  to  whom  I  might  have  been 
originally  indebted  in  early  life,  and  those  conclusions 
which  should  be  charged  to  tlie  more  mature  reflections 
of  riper  years.  In  the  department  of  moral  science,  I 
have  examined  Butler,  Dwight,  Spring,  Wayland,  Scott, 
i&unes,  Sprague,  Robert  Hall,  and  Paley,  as  my  general 
tcxtrbooks ;  and  in  political  economy.  Smith,  Say,  Bagnet, 
Wayland,  Potter,  and  the  Encyclopaedias,  have  been 
consulted.  The  principles  of  government  and  law  are 
drawn  generally  from  more  than  twenty  years'  profes- 
sional reading  and  practice.  In  cases  of  doubtful  and 
conflicting  translations  in  the  early  history  of  Poland,  I 
have  examined  the  original  languages,  and,  in  some 
instances,  foimd  it  necessary  to  differ  from  authors  of 
respectability,  when  the  weight  of  evidence  was  found 
decidedly  in  my  favcar. 
In  canvassing  the  causes  of  Poland's  ruin,  and  her 
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daimft  to  a  national  rMtoration,  GommoQ  jostice  reqaires 
118  to  distingnish  between  the  misfcntiiBes  over  which  she 
bad  no  control,  and  the  vices  for  which  the  Poles  are 
responsible ;  as  well  as  the  wrongs  and  injuries  which  are 
to  be  charged  upon  others,  who  participated  in  the  faH 
of  that  nation,  with  criminal  responsibility.  In  drawing 
the  picture  of  Poland,  as  contained  in  the  subsequent 
chapters,  the  lights  and  shades  are  intended  to  be  intro- 
duced impartiallj,  and  in  the  fair  {H*oportion8  of  history 
and  philoBOj^y,  which  contain  the  data  on  which  the 
argument  for  Poland's  restoration  is  framed. 

The  assertion  is  hazarded,  without  much  fear  of  unfair 
criticisms,  that  the  impartial  reader  will  reach  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Poles  were  designed  and  created  by  the  God 
of  nature  for  a  free  and  independent  nation.  It  has 
always  been  a  standing  charge  of  monarchy  and  ariBtoo« 
racy,  that  the  Poles  loved  too  much  freedom.  And, 
although  the  Polish  masses  have  been  defeated  in  their 
ardent  love  and  devout  aspirations  for  freedom,  by  the 
combined  fraud,  opposition,  and  crime  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  war,  ignorance,  and  other  kindred  causes, 
described  in  the  following  volumes — ^thoughts  ftJl  of 
anguish,  and  heart-rending  in  the  extreme — ^yet,  Poland 
may  hope  for  better  and  brighter  days,  when  the  justice 
of  Heaven  and  the  humanity  of  earth,  will  redress  her 
injuries,  by  a  restoration  to  national  independence,  more 
perfect  and  stable  than  her  former  national  gloiy,  and 
founded  on  true  republican  principles. 

The  fall  of  Poland  is  a  theme  of  great  interest,  and 
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Mill  neycr  exhaust  the  reBonroes  of  history  and  philosophy, 
in  its  delineations.  For,  whether  we  consider  the  great 
variety  of  incidents  which  it  exhibits — ^the  soulHStirring 
events  it  records — ^the  immortal  characters  it  portrays — 
and  the  important  consequences  which  have  followed, 
and  may  hereafter  flow  £rom  it,  both  to  the  unfortunate 
Poles  themselves,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  earth — or 
the  lessons  of  individual  and  national  wisdom  which  it 
teaches — or  the  pernicious  influence  of  such  a  disastrous 
precedent  on  the  surrounding  and  other  modem  nations — 
these  things,  so  far  from  diminishing,  will  continue  to 
increase  in  importance  with  the  lapse  of  centuries ;  and 
through  all  succeeding  ages,  like  the  fall  of  Nineveh, 
Jerusalem,  Greece,  and  Bome,  will  fill  volumes  of  thrilling 
interest,  for  the  present  and  foture  generations  of  mau. 

L.  0.  BAXTON. 

VN,  N.  Y.,  I 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

GENERAL   PBmCIPLBS  OF  HISTOBT. 

Hiitory  of  Fallen  Nations — General  DivlsionB  of  History — ^National  Char- 
ictoistics — Geography  and  Chronology  the  Eyes  of  History— History  is 
both  an  Art  and  a  Science — History  Ranks  between  Poetry  and  Oratory 
—General  Principles  of  Historical  Composition — ^The  Greek  Historians — 
Latin  Historians — English  Historians — French  Historians'— Grerman  His* 
tonai»->Ainerican  Historians— Geographical  History — General  Views  of 
History — Philosophical  History. 

TiiB  Btody  of  the  history,  conqaeBt,  and  sobsequent  condition 
of  Pohmd,  with  the  caoses  which  conspired  in  the  ruin  of  the 
first  and  only  powerful  nation  that  has  fidien  in  modern  Europe, 
is  a  theme  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
loverB  of  freedom.  To  a  refleoting  mind,  and  particularly  under 
the  influence  of  the  more  powerful  emotions  of  patriotism,  and 
the  love  of  freedom,  the  death  of  a  sovereign  nation  is  an  event 
vbich  produces  a  kisting  impression  through  life.  The  same  hn« 
mane  feeling,  so  wisely  bestowed  by  the  beneficent  Oreator,  ex* 
cites  our  tears  of  pity  for  the  faded  violet,  while  it  lies  crushed 
by  the  heedless  footsteps  of  the  ruthless  savage.  To  the  same 
Bjmpathy,  may  be  attributed  the  grief  we  feel  for  the  moaning 
villow,  which  sheltered  us  in  the  sports  of  chOdhood — ^bnt  now, 
flhivered  by  the  bolt  of  heaven,  or  torn  from  its  native  aoil  by  the 
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violenoe  of  the  crtishiDg  tornado^  lies  bleeding  at  oar  feet,  and 
flilentlj  inyokes  the  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  death  of  a  friend 
whom  we  love,  or  in  whose  weal  or  woe  we  feel  an  interest,  strikes 
a  chord  in  the  bosom  of  hnmanitj,  which  never  fails  to  vibrate  in 
harmony  with  all  the  kind  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  great 
and  good  of  our  race.  But  when  a  State,  which,  within  the  short 
period  of  little  more  than  a  century,  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful kingdoms  in  the  world,  is  blotted  from  the  book  of  nations ; 
where  the  hopes,  the  joys,  and  all  that  is  most  dear  to  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  immortal  beings,  every  one  of  whom  carries  in  his  own 
solitary  bosom  a  little  world  within  himself,  are  all  crushed  in  the 
budding  existence  of  national  glory,  there  are  few  hearts  so  ob- 
durate as  not  to  feel  most  poignant  grief  for  the  woes  of  such  an 
unfortunate  people. 

The  history  of  fallen  nations,  and  especially  of  Poland,  is 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  long  and  repeated  efforts  of  that 
gallant  people  to  retrieve  themselves  from  so  many  crushing  mis- 
fortunes— struggling  for  a  national  existence  for  more  than  eigh- 
teen centuries — sometimes  almost  emerging  from  the  ocean  of 
calamities  that  overwhelmed  them — surrounded  by  the  most 
deadly  enemies — weakened  by  internal  faction,  and  crippled  by 
ignorance,  vice  and  war,  both  civU  and  foreign — are  all  themes  of 
thrilling  interest  to  every  lover  of  freedom  and  friend  of  man. 
And  when  they  seemed  almost  on  the  summit  of  &me,  the  false 
light  of  glory's  plume  vanished,  like  the  fading  hues  of  evening, 
at  the  approach  of  midnight  darkness.  .  When  hope's  glad  visions 
sparkled  bright  and  fidr  before  their  eager  eyes,  the  wintry  storm 
of  adversity  again  dashing  over  them,  blighted  their  vernal  bloom 
until  their  clouded  sun,  rayless  and  traoeless,  sunk  in  perpetual 
night,  leaving  them  in  hopeless  despair.     Nor  does  the  history  of 
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Poland's  woes  end  here.  This  repablio  neTer  emerged^  like 
otLer  European  nations,  from  the  ruins  and  ohaos  of  the  dark 
ages.  Their  lovely  and  beautifol  plains  had  jost  began  to  bad 
and  bhwBom  as  the  rose — ^the  feathered  songsters  of  the  North 
had  warbled  their  melodies  but  a  few  evenings  in  the  lawns  and 
forests  of  classic  Sarmatia,  after  the  restoration  of  peace — ^the 
woonded  and  wearied  heroes  of  Piast  had  only  commenced  the 
enjoyment  of  that  sdace  and  repose,  which  the  peacefal  reign  of 
their  amiable  sovereign  had  secnred  them ;  when  the  ravages  of 
the  dark  ages,  like  a  mighty  deloge,  rolling  its  terrific  and  death- 
Ail  waters  over  the  world,  whose  irresistible  torrent,  infinitely 
more  fatal  than  Niagara's  awfol  plnnge,  rushing,  roaring  and 
dashing  down  fitim  cataract  to  cataract,  centuiy  alter  century, 
until  at  last  ill-fated  Poland  was  engulphed  in  its  horrible  vortex, 
without  a  friend  to  relieve,  or  a  mourner  to  grieve. 

History  is  phflosophy  exemplified.     It  is  both  an  art  and  a 
science.     Its  rank  among  the  arts  of  compositbn  is  between  poe- 
tiy  and  oratory,  and,  in  its  higher  departments  is,  in  truth,  one 
of  the  fine  arts.     The  well-settled  rules  of  historical  composition 
are  worthy  of  a  treatise ;  and  it  may  well  be  regretted,  that  some 
master  of  the  historical  art  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  incorporated 
them  in  classical  form.     As  yet,  the  elements  of  historical  science 
are  to  be  drawn  from  a  careful  perusal  and  analysis  of  the  great 
historians,  ancient  and  modem ;  and  it  is  surprising  with  what 
remarkable   unanimity  they  have  been  preserved  and  used,  in 
every  age  of  the  world.     History  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
record  of  dates,  or  a  chronicle  of  wars  and  crimes.     It  investi- 
gates the  laws  of  cause  and  efiect,  and  the  philosophy  of  sequences 
which  are  ever  the  same  in  the  history  of  man ;  and  reveals  those 
motives  and  mainsprings  of  human  thought,  feelings,  actions  and 
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destJ&j,  wbkli,  osder  tbe  enpernflion  of  tbe  OreKtor,  ocntrola  the 
homui  famil;,  in  humoDy  with  the  &M  tgmoy  o£  ererj  human 
being- 

History,  as  R  Boiraoe,  may  natonlly  be  divided  int«  three  gen- 
eral departments  ;  historical  faat«,  biitorioal  phUoaophy,  and  his- 
torical Btyie.  Historioal  facts  oonprehend  only  eaA  important 
events  in  tbe  natural  and  aionl  world  as  may  be  HBefolly  perpebit- 
ated  by  record,  for  the  fnture  benefit  of  man  ;  regardless  of  snoh 
incidents  as  are  unworthy  of  notice,  and  injnriona  to  civil  society, 
both  as  precepts  aid  examples.  The  duties  of  the  historian  are 
multifarious,  complicated  and  difficult.  The  man  who  writes  a 
profoond,  UBefuI  and  interesting  history,  not  only  serrea  his  conn- 
try,  and  the  cause  of  hamaiuty  generally ;  bat  coatiibataa  to  the 
cause  of  Bcienoe  an  offering,  which,  whether  read  or  not,  costs 
the  author  years  of  anxiety  and  bard  labor.  Ets  facta  most  be 
credible,  and  drawn  from  the  most  truthful  and  learned  sources  ; 
selected  and  arranged  with  wisdom  and  good  taste,  care&lly  die* 
tinguishiog  between  cause  and  effect,  between  sequent  and  coin- 
cident events,  between  truth  and  fldsehood,  between  doubtful 
and  well-authentioatcd  oooarroicea,  and  between  imaginary  and 
real  deeds. 

k  i„^i-iaju  classification  and  arrangement  of  facta,  vrithont 
y  repetition  and  useless  miuulife,  so  as  to  present  the 
tionol  characteristics  of  civil  society  in  tbe  clearest 
perhaps,  the  most  laborious  duties  which  fdl  to  the  lot 
>rian.  A  general  array  of  bistorical  annak,  a  confused 
dstics,  without  reference  to  pbiloBOphical  arrangement, 
^rd  to  the  appropriate  principles  tbey  are  to  illustrate 
1,  are  embarrassing  to  the  reader  and  tastolees  to  the 
Sistorioal   oompontion  is    too  frequently  overloaded 
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witii  ft  m$m  of  eTonia,  llie  mftjoritj  of  whiok  are  ttsdest  lepeii* 
tioB8,  trifling  incidents,  or  ooirnptiDg  oirtinuiftiMeB,  whioh  ieirt 
BO  other  purpose,  than  to  lumber  tiie  pages  vhioh  raoord  theni) 
and  enlaige  the  volumes  whidi  contain  them. 

Nations,  l&e  individaals,  have  a  character  either  good  or  bad ; 
die  leading  features  and  characteristics  of  which  it  is  the  bun 
nen  of  the  historian  to  draw  out,  classify  and  delineate,  in  ae«> 
cordance  with  facts  and  philosophy,  for  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  fab  reuders.  After  laying  down  the  geography  and  cluoBology 
of  a  nation,  as  the  eyes  of  history,  the  most  prominent  national 
charaoteriaties  which  present  themselres  for  consideration,  are, 
politios,  progression,  state  representatbn,  assemblies,  military 
and  naral  aflairs,  aristocracy,  d^nocracy,  slavery,  sovereigBty, 
great  men,  government,  law,  feudalism  or  land  policy,  literature, 
wealth,  society,  religion  and  dviliaation.  Around  eadi  of  tiiese 
elementary  features  of  a  nation,  may  be  classified  and  clustered 
all  the  facts  and  principles  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  in  hiv- 
toiy.  These  national  lineaments.,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
history  to  portray,  by  all  neoeseary  useful  facts,  and  philosophy, 
adorned  witJi  all  the  interest  of  whicb  historical  composition  is 
BCBceptible. 

Historical  philosophy  is  a  rare  attainment,  and  hr  more  difr* 
edt  in  its  delineation,  than  any  other  department  of  historical 
composition.  Historical  facts  are  generally  matters  of  vision, 
or  of  memory  ;  and  may  be  obtained  by  observation  or  reading. 
But  the  principles  and  j^nlosophy  applicable  to,  and  deducible 
from  these  fiicts,  can  be  drawn  only  from  the  natural  resources  of 
a  mind  well-stored  with  all  kinds  of  useful  learnings  matured  by 
long  ezperienoe,  and  ripened  by  oahn  asid  accurate  reflection. 
In  the  present  infantile  state  of  philosophical  history,  but  very 
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litUe  aid  can  be  dmyed  from  others,  in  classifying  and  bannonii- 
ing  historical  fitcts  and  histcMioal  philosophy.  Philosophical  his- 
tory  reqniresi  not  only  the  greatest  ftmiliarity  with  chronology, 
geography  and  historical  fiicts  generally;  but  a  profound  ae- 
qnaintanoe  with  the  principles  of  goremment,  jnrisprudeDoe, 
civil  society,  moral  science  and  religion  ;  general  literature,  aci- 
ence  and  the  arts,  political  economy,  and  all  branches  of  philo- 
sophy and  learning. 

The  most  natural  and  instmotiye  introduction  to  the  history  of 
any  nation,  and  particularly  of  a  Mien  kingdom,  like  Poland, 
would  seem  to  be  a  general  view  of  the  geography  and  chrono- 
logy of  the  place  and  time  of  their  existence.  The  time  and 
place  of  human  existence,  both  in  the  history  of  nations  and  in- 
diTiduals,  are  controlling  CTents  in  all  the  affiurs  of  erring 
mortals;  and  should  neyer  be  creriooked  in  canvassing  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  human  actions.  The  moral  responsibility, 
the  comparative  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  naked,  halfHStarved, 
Ignorant  islander,  who  has  never  seen  the  schoolmaster,  nor  his 
primer ;  where  the  missionary's  voice  has  never  been  heard, 
nor  his  Bible  ever  read ;  where  the  consecrated  church  bell  has 
never  tolled  its  solemn  tones  in  the  ears  of  penitent  mortals ; 
where  the  deep*toned  organ  has  never  poured  forth  its  streams  of 
rich  and  thrilling  harmony  on  a  congregation  of  devout  worship- 
pers ;  is  widely  different  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  from  the  account* 
ability  of  those  who  have  long  sat  beneath  the  sound  of  the 
monitory  voice  of  Whitfield,  or  Henry  Kirke  White,  a  Bobert 
Hall,  a  Wesley,  an  Edwards,  or  a  Dwight.  The  moral  responsi- 
bility of  Poland,  when  fairly  weighed  in  the  scales  of  conscience, 
or  the  impartial  balances  of  justice,  is  £ur  firom  equalling  the 
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ibooantabOitj  of  EnglMid,  or  the  American  Union,  where  kind 
HeaTen  has  more  liberallj  Tonohaafed  the  ohoiceet  blessings. 

It  b  to  be  regretted  thai  histoiy  has  not  been  made  sufficiently 
iaterestiiig,  clear,  easy,  ]MH>foand  and  attractiTe,  as  to  entirely 
sapenede  and  drive  from  oar  libraries  that  mass  of  fictitious 
literature  and  senseless  romance,  which  the  rapacious  maw  of 
tD  imbridkd  imaginatjon  deronrs  with  such  rabid  greediness. 
There  is  no  romance,  no  poetry,  half  equal  in  richness,  beauty  and 
subliioity,  to  the  pure  romance  and  poetry  of  nature.  No  ima- 
gination can  describe  it,  no  pencil  can  paint  it,  no  music  can  sing 
it.  And  the  whole  host  of  fictitious  works,  which  hare  swarmed 
Hke  locusts  in  our  land,  fastening  upon  the  yery  yitals  of  youth- 
ful morals  with  a  deadly  grasp,  are  techous  and  tasteless  in  com- 
parison with  the  romance,  the  beauty,  and  sublimity  of  history, 
wbeD  nature  is  recorded  as  it  really  exists. 

The  world  is  under  lasting  oblations  to  the  few  historians, 
vho  hsTd  elevated  their  works  to  the  true  style  of  historical  com- 
position ;  and  so  eflfectually  engrossed  the  afiections  of  their 
readers,  with  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature,  as  to  leave 
DO  room  for  ephemeral,  fictitious  productions ;  fit  only  for  the 
ooltiration  of  mental  imbecility  and  licentious  morals,  and  for 
sappii^  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in 
the  history  of  literature,  that  modem  historical  works  are  unequal 
in  interest  and  stylo,  to  those  few  literary  gems  which  antiquity 
has  kindly  preserved  for  us.  In  their  own  peculiar  style,  like 
the  Grecian  statues,  they  have  ever  been  inimitable;  and 
although  future  ages  may  imitate,  and  possibly  rival  them,  yet  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  can,  or  ever  will  be,  excelled.  In 
this  hr  distant  period  of  time,  afto  the  authors  have  quietly 
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reposed  in  Ui^  graves  for  nearly  three  tkousand  years,  the  im* 
mortal  bbtories  of  Greeee  and  Eoine  still  remain  the  most 
attractiTe  Tolumes  found  in  the  whole  oircle  of  literature.  The 
youth  of  every  iige,  read  the  historioal  facts  of  these  volumesy 
their  heart-sturiog  legends  and  romantie  incidaots,  with  the  most 
intense  delight.  The  middla^aged  draw  from  these  inezhausdUe 
fountains,  the  purest  draughts  of  wisdom,  and  treasure  up  the 
philosophy  of  these  preeious  volumes  as  a  cherished  memento 
and  unerring  guide  through  all  the  various  vicissitudes  of  life ; 
and  after  perusing  them,  again  and  again,  during  a  long  life  of 
sober  refleotion,  bequeathe  them  to  posterity  as  the  oracles  of 
human  wisdom.  Here  the  aged  find  all  the  sports  and  scenes  of 
their  childhood,  with  the  reflections  and  experience  of  their  riper 
years,  recorded  side  by  side  on  the  same  pages,  beautifully  and 
tastefally  mingled  and  wreathed  with  all  the  most  lovely  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  in  the  perusal  of  which,  the  man  of  gray  hairs  lives 
over  his  whole  life  again,  with  aU  its  sorrows  and  joys,  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  shade,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  with  all  the 
Boul-sttrring  interest  of  his  youlhful  existence. 

After  all  the  hypothetical  and  visionary  reasons  of  the  crities,  for 
the  all-absorbing  interest  -of  these  ancient  volumes,  common  sense 
and  unsophisticated  taste  find  the  sources  of  pleasure  derived  from 
their  pwusal,  in  their  peculiar  style  and  contents.  Their  pages  are 
not  lumbered  with  an  immense  mass  of  chronological  fiiots ;  but 
contain  only  such  important  incidents,  selected  from  aU  classes 
of  society,  and  from  all  departments  of  human  experience, 
mingled  with  appropriate  and  analogous  philosophy,  analysed  and 
arranged  in  such  philosophical  and  natural  order,  as  will  produce 
the  greatest  interest  and  most  lasting  eflbet.  True,  the  Oreek 
and  Latin  historians  polish,  soften,  and  adorn  their  composition, 
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with  eyery  variety  of  good  style ;  bat  they  neyer  flaerifice  sqIh 
etance  to  form,  nor  barnish  their  thoughts  bo  highly  as  to  dnU 
their  keen  edge.  Here  we  find  no  effort  to  extend  pages  or  in- 
crease Tolnmes ;  no  effort  to  manufacture  books  for  the  market 
or  trade-sales  ;  bat  a  single,  honest,  eloquent  attempt  to  make  a 
Qsefbl  and  interesting  history,  designed  to  illostrate  and  perpe- 
tuate the  most  important  historical  fiMSts  and  historical  philoso- 
phy known  in  the  annals  of  haman  experience.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  Bible,  the  most  interesting  and  eloqnent  book 
e?er  written,  is  composed  on  siitiilar  principles,  under  the  imm^ 
diate  snpervision  and  inspiration  of  Heaven ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  that  thb  inspired  yolume — ^by  tradition  or 
otherwise — might  haye  had  an  inflaenoe  in  forming  the  superior 
historieal  style  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  obligations  of  the 
world  to  the  Bible  are  numerous  and  lasting ;  for  its  superior 
historieal  style,  blending  in  the  most  consummate  wisdom  and  pure 
taste  historical  facts,  historical  philosophy,  and  historical  style, 
intermingled  with  the  most  thrilling  and  pathetic  poetry,  tog^ 
iher  with  the  beautiftil,  the  sublime,  the  awful,  and  cheering 
reyelations  of  Heayen. 

This  remarkable  and  conceded  superiority,  of  ancient  over 
modem  authors,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  superior  genius  in  the 
former,  when  compared  with  the  latter ;  but  the  difiference  must 
be  sought  for  elsewhere.  It  must  be  oyer  borne  in  mind,  that 
history,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was,  in  some  respects,  a  yery  dif- 
ferent art  from  what  it  is  now.  Antiquity,  being  destitute  of 
romances,  supplied  their  place  with  history,  founded  on  their  balr 
lads  and  traditions.  Narratiye,  with  the  ancients,  was  distin** 
gmsbed  for  its  truthful  conformity  to  nature,  simplicity  of  eyen^ 

and  singleness  of  interest*    Their  histories  are  generally  confined 
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to  the  progrees  of  a  single  city,  or  country ;  and  on  this  narra- 
tive the  whole  power  of  the  author  is  made  to  bear.  On  this  pio- 
ture,  the  artist  throws  all  his  light,  while  the  remainder,  including 
the  more  unimportant  parts  of  the  history,  are  very  naturally 
placed  in  the  shade,  or  slightly  illuminated,  until  the  lights  and 
shades  of  the  picture  gradually  and  imperceptibly  fade  into  each 
other,  and  all  unitedly  conspire  in  presenting  the  &Tored  object 
in  bold  and  grand  relief. 

The  histories  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Sallust,  Livy,  Diodo- 
rus,  Siculus,  Dionysius,  Halicamassensis,  Tacitus,  Cassar  and 
Herodotus,  are  the  principal  and  most  distinguished  historians, 
wbich  the  ravages  of  time  have  spared  us.  With  the  exception 
of  Herodotus — the  oldest  historian  in  existence,  except  the  history 
of  the  Bible — these  ancient  histories  are  all  the  annals  of  indiyid- 
nal  towns,  countries,  little  republics,  and  single  campaigns.  The 
vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind  of  Herodotus  led  him,  by  his 
discursive  habits  and  extensive  travelling,  to  give  an  historical 
picture  of  the  whole  world  as  then  known.  The  superior  genius 
of  Tacitus,  alone,  seems  to  have  conceived  the  mighty  design  of 
giving  a  picture  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  Eternal  City ;  but, 
even  his  lofty  mind  coxdd  not  surmount  the  <me  idea^  that  all  the 
world  was  Rome,  and  Rome  was  all  the  world.  Hence,  his 
works,  so  &r  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  retain  the  old  ear- 
marks of  urban  centralization — the  Forum  remained  the  only 
object  of  reverential  interest — ^the  Palatine  Mount  was  the  theatre 
of  almost  all  the  revolutions,  which  he  has  so  graphically,  and 
eloquently  described  ;  and  his  immortal  work  is  less  a  picture  of 
the  Roman  world  under  the  Csesars,  than  a  delineation  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  palace  which  shook  their  empire,  and  the  con- 
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rvime  throes  by  wbich  thej  were  ftttended  throughout  it*  TariouB 
prorioces. 

As  history  enjojrs  the  doable  rank  of  both  an  art  and  a  science, 
aDd  holds  an  exalted  station  among  the  fine  arts  and  profound 
soieDces ;  it  is  by  no  means  snrprising,  that  but  few  persons  are 
found,  who  combine  the  rare  and  difficult  qualifications  of  industry 
aad  research,  which  are  indispensable  for  the  correct  narrative  of 
earthly  events — with  that  profound  philosophy  on  all  civil,  literary 
and  religious  subjects,  which  are  necessary  to  be  intermingled 
vith  historical  fftcts — ^together  with  imagination  and   poetical 
fervor,  so  indispensable  to  ornament  and  polish  the  whole,  in  a 
style  at   once    highly    instructive,  and    intensely    interesting. 
Modem  historians  have  a  fieir  more  difficult  task  than  the  ancients. 
History  cannot  now  be  written,  in  all  respects,  on  the  same  plan, 
and  in  the  same  style,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
aothors ;  although  the  general  principles  of  historical  composition 
remain  substantially  the  same.     Hence,  our  surprise  is  greatly 
dimiQished  at  the  startling  fact,  that  antiquity  can  boast  of  only 
ax ;  and  modem  times  cannot  number  over  eight  or  ten — ^in  all 
not  exceeding  fifteen,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  his- 
torical composition,  within  the  annab  of  literature. 

The  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  no  longer  perch  on 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the  spires  of  a  Grecian  or  Roman  city 
—he  can  no  longer  confine  himself  to  the  annals  of  an  ancient 
republic,  the  campaigns  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  or  Csesar  ;  but  he 
moat  leave  these  humble  pedestals,  and,  expanding  eyery  plume 
of  his  wings,  must  soar  over  a  world  of  surface  ;  plunge  into  a 
boundless  ocean  of  facts ;  and  grasp  in  his  memory  the  history  of 
fiearly  six  thousand  years.     He  must  be  master  of  the  arts  and 
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scienoes,  and  undentaiid  all  the  nnmerons  depariments  of  pliilo- 
sopby,  physics,  philology,  mathematics,  mnsic,  and  poetry  ;  with 
a  familiarity  equal  to  nature,  or  at  least  a  second  nature.  Since 
Homer  sung,  Tacitus  recorded,  and  Herodotus  described,  the  old 
world  has  nearly  all  passed  away,  and  a  new  one,  especially  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  has  succeeded.  Om*  fathers,  where  are  they  ? 
And  of  our  old  historians  what  can  we  find  of  them,  except  a  few 
leaves  of  their  immortal  genius,  which  the  stealthy  hand  of  time 
has  grudgiiigly  left  us  ?  During  the  lapse  of  more  tlian  eighteen 
hundred  years  since  the  Augustan  age  of  Roman  Literature,  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  have  gone  to  their  final  account,  and 
others  are  now  occupying  their  once-loved  states  and  stations. 
New  nations,  continents,  and  hemispheres,  have  been  discovered. 
The  former  social  ties  of  nations  have  all  been  sundered,  and  new 
ones  formed — ^woven  and  interlaced  by  conjugal,  social  and 
national  ties,  so  intricate  and  compHoated,  as  almost  to  defy  the 
researches  of  the  most  powerful  intellect.  New  sciences  and 
arts  have  been  developed,  which  have  infused  themselves  into  all 
human  events,  with  4&e  growth  of  mankind,  and  tiie  expansion 
of  knowledge.  All  the  multifarious  and  prodigious  perplexities 
of  human  transactions,  commercial,  military,  political  and  moral, 
like  mountainous  masses,  must  all  be  explored,  analysed,  un- 
raveled, and  brought  out  simply,  truly,  philosophically  and  elo- 
quently before  the  reader.  Progression,  like  a  mighty,  towering 
giant,  with  his  stalwart  arms,  has  been  hewing  down  and  demol- 
ishing an  that  was  useless  and  erroneous  of  antiquity,  and  at  the 
same  time  discovering,  quarrying,  and  polishing  new  and  better 
materials  for  modem  institutions,  far  superior  to  Aose  of  by-gone 
years. 

Unity  of  efieot,  which  is  the  leading  principle  in  all  the  fine 
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arts,  and  hj  fiir  the  most  dlffioolt  of  attaunnent,  is  eqoallj  indispen* 
able  in  history,  and  seldom  aocomplished.  The  facts  are  00 
ebaotio,  the  storj  so  complicaiod,  the  transaetioDS  so  various,  the 
interests  so  diverse,  the  philosophy  so  reoondite,  the  poetry  so 
elevated,  and  the  faUnre  so  dreadful — that  nothing,  short  of  the 
most  exalted  genius,  the  most  profound  learning,  consummate 

m 

skill,  and  unwearied  industry,  can  place  an  author  in  the  front 
ranks  of  historical  composition.  For  these  and  other  similar 
reasons,  history  cannot  be  saccessfoUy  written  on  the  limited, 
ample  plan  of  the  ancients.  The  wide  world,  the  great  family  of 
nations,  has  become  too  large  to  admit  of  centring  all  its  divert 
sified  interests  only  on  one  nation— one  member  of  the  great 
human  family.  No  historian  can  be  permitted  to  confine  his 
record  to  the  '^  tale  of  Troy  divine" — ^nor  to  the  touching  narra* 
tzve  of  Roman  splendor  and  Roman  heroism,  nor  stop  with  the 
pathetic  story  of  conquered,  fallen  Jerusalem.  He  must  inoor* 
porate  in  his  pages,  not  only  the  history  of  a  single  nation  or 
people,  containing  their  most  prominent,  useful,  and  interesting 
annals  \  but  he  must  then  throw  around  them  the  contempora- 
neous facts  of  relative  and  neighboring  nations,  by  way  of  com- 
parison and  illustration  ;  and,  after  dressing  them  with  all  legiti- 
mate and  appropriate  philosophy,  he  must  still  throw  over  them 
the  drapery  of  poetic  and  romantic  interest,  which  is  necessary 
to  render  his  facts  and  philosophy  interesting  to  the  public. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  task  of  writing  history  is  more 
than  herculean,  and  every  succesnve  age  throws  over  the  work 
new  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  yet  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  mysterious  art  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Thucydides  or  Sallust ;  although  the  difficulties  of  correct 
and  successful  application  are  greatly  increased.    ^'  The  figures 
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in  the  picture  are  greatly  multiplied;  many  cross  lights 
disturh  the  unity  of  its  effects;  infinitely  more  learning  is  re- 
quired in  the  drapery  and  still  life;  but  the  object  of  the 
painter  has  undergone  no  change.  Unity  of  effect,  singleness  of 
emotion,  should  still  be  his  great  aim ;  the  multiplication  of 
objects  from  which  it  is  to  be  produced,  has  increased  the 
difficulty,  but  not  altered  the  principles  of  the  art."*  But, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  difficulties  which  beset  the  path 
of  the  modern  historian  at  every  step,  still  they  can  aU  be 
surmounted  under  the  guidance  of  genius,  learning,  industry,  and 
taste.  Of  the  truth  of  this  position,  Qibbon's  Borne  is  a  signal 
example.  This  justly  celebrated  work  embraces  a  compre- 
hensive and  condensed  view  of  the  principal  events  of  fifteen 
centuries,  successively  presenting  aU  the  nations  and  distinguished 
individuals,  who,  during  that  long,  dark,  and  interesting  period, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  world's  great  drama ;  described  in 
such  truthful,  analytical,  philosophical,  and  eloquent  style,  as  to 
convey  a  clear  and  distinct  impression  to  the  mind,  of  every  fact, 
principle,  and  sentence  in  the  whole  work.  But  there  is  one 
sickening,  sad  defect,  which  can  never  be  overlooked,  and  will 
ever  be  a  serious  blemish  in  Gibbon's  celebrated  history,  and  that 
is,  the  absence  of  that  moral  and  religious  philosophy  which 
should  ever  pervade  all  historical  compositions. 

Tytler's  ''  Elements  of  General  History"  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  one  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  historical  writing,  in 
the  English,  or  any  modem  language.  Its  general  analysis  and 
arrangement,  the  truthful  and  judicious  selection  of  facts,  which 
are  clothed  with  the  richest  and  profoundest  philosophy,  both 
natural,  civil,  and  moral,  and  ornamented  with  all  the  beauties 
"^  Foreign  and  Colonial  Review :  April,  1844. 
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and  excellences  of  style,  leaye  no  room  for  fair  criticisms ;  but 
onlj  excite  our  regret  tbat  this  distingaished  historian  had  not 
esteDded  his  labors  to  more  numerous  volumes,  containing  a  more 
extensive  history  of  the  world,  and  each  of  its  nations.  In  the 
composition  of  these  ^'Elements,"  the  eminent  author  has  evidently 
taken  the  Greek  and  Boman  historians  as  the  basis  of  ha 
arrangements,  and  general  style  of  execution,  with  many  m08t 
valuable  improvements  of  his  own.  He  writes  with  a  master's 
hand  in  the  detail  of  facts,  such  philosophical  reflections  as  the 
various  subjects  demand,  and  cannot  fail  to  aid  the  mind  in  the 
formation  of  rational  views  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  events,  as 
well  as  the  policy,  character,  and  motives  of  the  actors ;  while,  at 
aU  times,  he  guards  against  that  speculative  refinement  which  is 
too  frequently  found  in  histories.  Some  works,  while  they 
prof^s  to  exhibit  the  philosophy  or  spirit  of  history,  do  littlo 
more  than  display  the  writer's  ingenuity  as  a  theorist,  or  his 
talents  as  a  rhetorician — without  instructing  the  reader  in  the 
more  useful  knowledge  of  historical  facts.  As  the  improvement 
of  the  human  mind  forms  the  principal  object  in  the  study  of 
history,  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  religion,  laws, 
government,  manners  and  customs,  the  state  of  society,  civiliza- 
tion, wealth,  geography,  politics,  military  and  naval  affairs, 
If'gislation,  sovereignty,  and  general  characteristics  of  nations,  are 
the  material  parts  of  every  usefal  and  interesting  history. 

Histories,  as  well  as  all  other  books,  should  be  written  with  a 
special  view  of  imparting  instruction  to  youthful  minds,  as  well 
as  of  directing  the  inquiries,  and  gratifying  the  refinement,  taste, 
&nd  curiosity  of  riper  years.  Such  works  must  necessarily 
combine  the  elements  and  principles  of  historical  science ; 
classifications  and  comparative  views  must  extensively  prevail — 
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great  attention  mnst  be  paid  to  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
topics — things  differing  in  kind  must  be  separated  and  distin- 
guished— and  generally  the  methods  of  science,  with  the  laws  bj 
which  the  end  is  osnally  gained  in  scientific  acquisitions,  mnst  all 
be  so  correctly  and  happily  arranged  and  associated,  as  to  convey 
the  ideas  to  the  readers,  on  the  various  subjects  presented 
to  their  consideration,  so  clearly  and  forcibly,  as  not  to  fail  of 
utility  and  interest. 

Ancient  history,  when  generalised  so  as  to  embrace  all  nations, 
may  be  profitably  treated  either  etknograpkiccUlf — that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  nations  and  states  as  they  chronologically  rise 
and  fall ;  or  synchronically^  that  is,  according  to  certain  general 
periods  of  time,  into  which  the  chronology  of  the  work  may  con- 
veniently be  divided,  in  the  order  and  importance  of  time.  Each 
of  these  methods  has  its  comparative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages ;  and  both  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  united.  The 
celebrated  historian,  Heeren,  has  adopted  the  last  method  in  his 
admirable  ''  History  of  the  States  of  Antiquity,"  as  well  as  in  that 
which  bears  the  title  of  the  '^  Political  System  of  Europe."  Rob- 
bins  has  successfully  combined  both  principles  in  his  "  Outlines  of 
History ;"  an  elementary  work  every  way  trustworthy,  fall  of 
sound  philosophy  and  good  taste.  But  in  writing  the  history  of 
a  single  fallen  nation,  like  Poland,  the  ethnographical  style  is 
preferable,  and  is  adopted  in  the  succeeding  volume. 

After  all,  accuracy  and  impartiality  are  the  chief  requisites  of 
historical  composition  ;  and  no  substitute  for  trustworthiness  can 
ever  by  any  possibility  be  admitted.  No  description,  ho^i^ever  bril- 
liant, no  eloquence,  however  lofty  or  magical,  no  narrative,  however 
poetical  or  romantic,  can  supply  the  place  of  truthful  £icts  and 
sound  philosophy.    Hence,  we  find  numerous  great  epics,  to  one 
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great  history ;  and  Bcores  of  enchanting  romancefl,  where  we  find 
onlj  one  Taciins,  one  Thacydides,  one  Gibbon^  one  Home,  one 
Rooertion,  one  Alison,  one  Macauky,  one  Thiers,  one  Ooiiot, 
one  Bancroft,  one  Presoott,  and  only  one  Irring.  Modem  Italy 
ean  boast  of  scores  of  immortal  poets,  painters,  mnsioianB,  art- 
ists, and  scholars  in  erery  department  of  literatore  ;  bnt  we  look 
in  Tain  for  a  single  historian  who  is  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  historical  art.  The  Tolominons  annals  of 
Goiooiardini  or  Pavila  are  &r  from  being  eminent  histories. 
Great  Britain,  with  all  her  profound  learning,  can  number  in  her 
loo|^  list  of  great  men,  only  seven  eminent  historians,  namely-* 
Gibbon,  Hume,  Robertson,  HaUam,  Tyiler,  Alison,  and  Macaulay. 
France  has  only  one  Sismondi,  one  Guizot,  one  Thiers,  and  one  De . 
Tooqueville.  America  has  one  Bancroft,  one  Presoott,  and  only 
one  Irving,  who  are  numbered  among  eminent  historians ;  though 
othen,  highly  respectable,  in  Europe  and  America,  might  be  named. 
This  extraordinaiy  scarcity  of  distinguished  historians  shows, 
most  condusiyely,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  art,  and  sustains 
Hr.  Fox's  assertion,  which  has  been  questioned  by  some  critics, 
tbat  history  ranks  next  to  poetzy  in  the  fine.  arts.  It  cannot  be 
disguised,  however,  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  general 
fulnTe  in  historical  writings  to  command  a  general  interest, 
ud  acquire  lasting  fame,  is  the  want  of  comprehensive  general- 
iiation,  with  analytical  and  philosophical  classification*  The 
great  majority  of  authors,  by  their  historical  researches,  become 
inuoersed  in  a  boundless  ocean  of  details,  without  chart,  rudder, 
or  compass,  to  guide  them  successfully  to  a  favorable  haven — 
without  the  genius  of  fonning  a  just  estimate  of  their  compara* 
tive  importance  and  interest — and  destitute  of  those  mental  pow- 

tti  of  analytical  and  philosophical  daasification,  which  constitute 

2* 
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tbe  pre-eminence  in  historical  literature ;  and  from  this  cause 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  nine  tenths  of  the  numerous 
historical  works  which  have  been  written,  have  been  con- 
signed to  oblivion  for  ever,  except  as  occasional  works  of  refer- 
ence. By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  few  great  histories  which 
have  reached  immortal  fame,  we  shall  find  them  all  possessing  the 
same  general  characteristics.  Those  characteristics  consist, 
chiefly,  in  a  clear,  natural,  inductive  division  and  arrangement  of 
subjects  and  chapters ;  where  the  material  facts  are  grouped 
around  the  principal  institutions  of  nations — boldly  presenting  in 
the  front  ranks  of  thought  the  most  material  and  interesting  fiMts, 
while  the  less  important  incidents  are  graduated  in  the  rear, 
among  those  which  add  nothing  either  to  the  lights  or  shades  of 
the  picture.  In  drawing  such  an  historical  picture,  the  most  im- 
portant facts,  containing  only  those  on  which  subsequent  ages 
will  delight  to  dwell — either  from  the  heroism  of  the  events,  or 
the  tragic  interest  of  the  catastrophes,  or  the  important  conse- 
quences with  which  they  have  affected  the  world,  and  the  bearing 
they  have  on  the  future  generations  of  men — should  be  promi- 
nently delineated.  If  you  read  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  Livy, 
without  the  dilutions,  perversions,  and  imperfections  of  transla- 
tions, you  cannot  fail  to  recognize  these  controlling  principles  of 
style,  without  which  Herodotus  never  could  have  painted  with 
so  much  force  the  memorable  events  of  the  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece  ;  Thucydides  would  have  failed  in  his  magic  descriptions 
of  the  conflicting  aristocracy  and  democracy  in  the  Grecian  re- 
public ;  and  Livy  would  never  have  penned  his  celebrated  chap- 
ters of  the  memorable  strife  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio. 

No  historian  ever  excelled  Gibbon  in  his  powers  of  comprehen- 
sive   condensation,  classification,   and  universal  expansion    of 
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tfaoogbt.  Voltaire  felt  most  sensibly  the  crushing  weight  of  the 
oumerous  historical  failures,  and  summoning  all  his  yigorous, 
original,  and  cultivated  powers,  fearlessly  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  waning  art,  and  struck  out  a  new  style  in  this  department  of 
literature.  He  boldly  repudiated,  at  once,  all  the  useless  minu- 
tiae, the  meagre  details,  the  tedious  descriptions  of  dress  and  dis- 
gusting ceremonies,  the  fulsome  praises  of  monarchs  and  aristo- 
crats, with  the  inyidious  aspersions  of  the  masses — ^which  filled 
the  pages  and  disgraced  the  volumes  of  the  old  chronicles  and 
monkish  annalists ;  and,  resolving  to  restore  history  to  its  legiti- 
mate rank  and  true  design,  confined  his  leaves  to  the  most  strik- 
ing delineations  of  the  principal  events  which  had  occurred, 
adorned  with  a  well  drawn  picture  of  the  changes  of  manners, 
ideas,  and  principles,  with  which  they  were  accompanied,  interlac- 
ing the  whole  with  science  and  philosophy.  The  world  at  once 
hailed  his  labors  as  almost  a  miraculous  improvement  on  the  in- 
sipid and  jejune  narratives  of  former  authors.  Like  magic,  the 
rich  and  spicy  ^^  Steele  de  Louis  XTF,"  the  life  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  Charles  XII.,  were  immediately  on  every  table  and 
in  every  library  ;  and  the  popularity  of  the  new  historian  spread 
over  the  literary  world,  while  the  dry  and  massive  details  of 
Guicciardini,  and  the  sleeping,  ponderous  tomes  of  Yillaret  or 
Me^cray,  and  the  credible  quartos  of  De  Thou,  obscurely  slum- 
bered on  the  retired  and  dusty  shelves  of  the  bookstore  and  libra- 
lics.  But  time,  the  sure  reformer  of  human  frailties,  where  its 
monitory  voice  is  wisely  heeded,  ere  long  revealed  the  truth,  that 
this  sketchy^  torpedo  style  of  history  was  too  fanciful  and  fleeting 
for  durable  fame.  And  what  is  still  more  to  be  regretted,  Vol- 
taire, with  all  his  talents  and  popularity,  forgot  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  blundered  into  the  meshes  of  infidelity. 
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Tikis  flashj,  dasduig,  and  ephemeral  history,  with  its  infidel  au- 
thor and  his  imitators — the  French  Rajnal,  the  German  Schiller, 
and  English  Watson— soon  gave  place  to  a  style  far  more  beanti- 
fol,  rich,  and  sublime,  as  fomid  in  the  immortal  works  of  Gibbon. 
This  historical  sketching,  which  seems  to  be  now  fast  reTiving 
again,  is  not  without  its  merits.  It  is  &r  more  usefol  when 
adorned  with  truth,  sound  philosophy,  and  good  style,  than  novels, 
love-sick  romances,  and  vulgar  ballads ;  and,  therefore,  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  a  certain  class  of  light  readers,  boarding- 
school  girls,  and  school  boys ;  but  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  schoburs,  statesmen,  jurists,  politicians,  professional  men, 
heads  of  families,  and  sober  thinkers.  It  lacks  that  indispensa- 
ble  ingredient  in  history,  of  a  comprehensive,  well  selected  con- 
densation  of  fiicts,  minted  with  a  clear  and  profound  philosophy. 
Its  pages  are  only  amusing,  and,  therefore,  not  permanently  in- 
teresting. The  inquiring  mind  expects  something  more  in  his- 
tory, than  an  able  sketch  of  the  leading  features  and  brilliant 
characters  of  the  periods  embraced. 

The  French  revolution  introduced  a  new  and  unproved  style  of 
historical  compodtion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  em 
of  historical  literature.  The  face  of  humanity  never  fails  to 
mantle  with  the  rubric  of  poignant  emotion,  over  the  sad  reflection 
that  the  French  revolution  was  the  great  school  in  which  men 
were  taught  to  feel.  Alas !  for  humanity,  that  the  reckless  de- 
pravity of  the  race  should  provoke  the  Almighty  to  make  the 
bloody  reign  of  terror  the  common  school,  in  which  all  the  world, 
as  nations  and  individuals,  should  take  lessons  in  the  science  of 
human  nature,  untH  man  should  learn  to  feel  for  man !  The 
deep-toned  feeling  of  this  sad  age  infused  itself  into  the  literature 
of  the  times,  and  stamped  itself  indelibly  on  the  pages  of  their 
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biltoiy.  Tbe  poet,  ihe  historian,  the  orator,  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  the  musician  and  the  statesman,  the  merchant  and  the 
dime,  almost  simnltaneonsly,  the  world  oyer,  were  fired  up  by 
the  profound  emotions,  the  dreadful  sufferings,  the  heart-stirring 
interest,  the  floods  of  tears  and  streams  of  blood,  of  that  awfully 
erentful  period.  This  most  dreadful  shock,  which  conTulsed  the 
Torld,  chilling  eyery  heart  and  deranging  eyery  pulse,  terrifying 
even  the  embryo  existence  of  posterity,  and  almost  disturbing  the 
Eilent  repose  of  the  graye,  like  an  antediluyian  deluge,  buried  in 
eternal  obliyion  the  whole  tribe  of  superficial,  stoical,  and  infi- 
del historians.  This  frothy,  ephemeral  style,  which  was  fre- 
quently confined  to  a  lady's  dress,  the  dancing  of  a  minuet,  or 
fingering  a  piano  ;  which  reyelled  in  sneering  at  priests  and  ridi- 
culing religion ;  delighted  in  eulogizing  kings,  flattering  aristo- 
crats, and  stigmatizing  democrats ;  was  all  completely  entombed 
within  the  brief  period  of  a  few  waning  moons. 

It  was  these  eyer-memorable  times  which  at  once  consigned  to 
the  yast  and  sombrous  tomb  of  thmgs  that  have  been^  the  sketchy 
style,  the  philosophic  contempt,  the  hypocritical  indifference,  the 
sceptical  fflieers,  and  siUy  infidelity  of  Voltaire  and  his  followers, 
and  introduced  to  the  world  a  new  class  of  authors,  who  knew  by 
sad  experience  what  real  suffering  was,  and  that  the  God  of  Heayen 
controls  human  destinies.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
French  Eeyolution,  we  meet  with  the  new  and  better  works  of 
Toulongeon,  Bertrand  de  MoUeyille,  the  Deux  Amis  de  la  Libert^, 
and  Laoretelle,  which,  in  force  and  beauty  of  painting,  simplicity 
and  pathos  of  narratiye,  yehemence  and  richness  of  langusge,  had 
been  unknown  for  many  centuries  in  Europe.  This  distinguished 
literary  era  gaye  rise  to  the  great  school  of  modem  French  history, 
which  the  celebrated  Sismondi  was  the  father  and  founder — 
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in  wbich  Guizot,  Thierry,  Barante,  Thiers,  Mignet,  Michand,  and 
Michelet  were  educated  :  whose  immortal  works  present  a  greater 
amount  and  variety  of  historical  talent  than  any  other  nation, 
ancient  or  modern  ;  although,  perhaps,  they  may  not,  every  one 
of  them,  equal  the  very  few  master-spirits  of  English  history. 

The  English  authors,  fired  with  the  zeal  of  their  French  neigh- 
bors, now  commenced  a  new  era  in  British  history.  The  profound 
and  sagacious  Gibbon,  whose  poetical  mind  and  pictorial  eye  had 
carefuUy  watched  the  movements  of  the  philosophic  school  of 
Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Robertson,  at  once  anticipated  the  great 
change  which  misfortune  and  suffering  would  produce  on  the  next 
generation. 

To  these  inspiring  circumstances,  Britain's  great  historian  ia 
indebted  for  much  of  his  extraordinaiy  excellence  and  superiority 
in  delineating  events,  to  any  of  hu  predecessors  or  successors. 
"  He  united  the  philosophy  and  general  views  of  one  age  to  the 
brilliant  pictures  and  impassioned  story  of  another.  He  warmed 
with  the  narrative  of  the  Crusades  or  the  Saracens, — he  wandered 
with  the  Scythians, — he  wept  with  the  Greeks, — he  delineated 
with  a  painter's  hand  and  poet's  fire,  the  manners  of  the  nation, 
the  features  of  the  countries,  the  most  striking  events  of  the  periods 
which  were  passed  under  review ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pre- 
served inviolate  the  unity  and  general  effect  of  his  picture :  his  lights 
and  shadows  maintained  their  just  proportions,  and  were  respectively 
cast  on  the  proper  objects.  Philosophy  threw  a  radiance  over  the 
mighty  maze ;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader,  after  concluding  his  prodi- 
gious series  of  details,  dwelt  with  complacency  on  its  most  striking 
periods,  skilfully  brought  out  by  the  consummate  skill  of  the 
artist,  as  the  recollection  of  a  spectator  does  on  any  of  the  magic 
scenes  in  Switzerland,  in  which,  amidst  an  infinity  of  beautiful 
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objects,  the  eye  is  fascinated  by  the  calm  tranquillity  of  the  lake, 
as  the  rosy  hnes  of  the  eTening  glow  on  the  glacier.  We  speak 
of  Gibbon  as  a  delineator  of  events ;  none  can  feel  more  strongly 
or  deplore  more  deeply  the  fatal  blindness — the  curse  of  the  age — 
▼hich  rendered  him  so  perverted  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
left  80  wide  a  chasm  in  his  immortal  work,  which  the  profounder 
thoQght  and  wider  experience  of  Guizot  has  done  so  much  to 

The  histories  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  for  their  clear  and  trusty 
DarratiTes,  their  calm  and  profound  philosophy,  will  ever  remain 
as  standard  models  of  historical  composition  for  all  future  ages ; 
and  continue  as  monuments  to  their  fame,  more  durable  than  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  or  the  statues  of  heroes.  It  will  probably  be 
a  long  time  before  Hume  will  be  excelled  in  his  profound  reflec* 
tioDS,  in  the  inimitable  clearness  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has 
somiDed  up  the  weighty  arguments  on  both  sides,  on  the  most 
momentous  questions  which  have  agitated  England  and  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  uniform  unity  of  plan ;  while  his  simplicity  of  narra* 
tire,  bis  inductions,  suggestions,  and  instructions, — ^his  beautiful 
descriptions  and  exciting  pathos,  will  never  fail  to  command  the 
admiration  of  reflecting  and  tasteful  readers. 

Robertson's  me|^ts,  as  a  historian,  are  different,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  inferior  to  Hume.  Robertson  is  not  excelled  in  his  pro- 
found and  interesting  philosophy,  in  his  just  and  well  balanced 
miod,  or  in  bis  eloquent  and  forcible  expression ;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  be  gifted  with  that  deep  and  far-seeing  sagacity,  and 
that  penetrating  intellect,  which  have  immortalized  Bacon,  Hume, 
and  Johnson.  But,  in  surveying  the  broad  current  of  human 
events,  and  in  forming  just  and  profound  conclusions  concerning 
*Foreiga  and  Colonial  Review:  April,  1844 
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the  mutationfl  of  time,  and  the  ohanges  of  centaries,  he  has  never 
been  saqMflsed ;  and  in  these  respects  his  first  yolome  of  Charles 
V.  may  be  considered  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  literature, 
if  we  except  Guixot's  History  of  Civiliaation.  His  powers  of 
description,  as  displayed  in  his  brilliant  picture  of  America,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  sava^  tribes  which  then  inhabited 
the  Western  continent,  justly  entitle  him  to  immortal  fame  in 
that  most  important  branch  of  historical  composition.  But,  in 
portraying  political  events,  and  in  revealing  the  mysteries  of  human 
nature  and  human  motives,  his  limited  knowledge  of  practical 
acquaintance  with  man,  is  at  once  betrayed.  No  man  can  be  a 
great  historian  without  extensive  experience,  and  a  long  and  fami- 
liar practical  acquaintance  with  man,  in  all  the  various  walks  and 
relations  of  life.  The  human  heart  can  never  be  truly  described 
from  hearsay,  without  actual  eiqperience  and  personal  knowledge. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  historian  by  reading,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  write  from  observation.  Robertson  had  not  enjoyed  the 
practical  acquaintance  with  man  and  civil  society  which  Hume 
had  acquired  by  his  long  diplomacy  and  extensive  connexions  in 
social  life.  And,  most  unquestionably,  it  was  this  practical  ac- 
quaiQtance,  and  long  mingling  with  public  affiurs  and  private  life, 
which  has  given  such  immortal  celebrity  to  the  histories  of  Thucy- 
dides,  Sallttst,  and  Tacitus,  for  their  profound,  beautiful,  and  sublime 
descriptions  of  the  human  heart.  The  Greek  and  Latin  historians 
saw  the  battles  they  described,  and  the  scenes  they  painted  ;  but 
Robertson  lost  the  benefit  of  this  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
men  and  things  which  he  records,  by  liring  alternately  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  a  Scotch  mansion,  or  at  the  head  of  a  Scotch  university, 
surrounded  by  books  and  all  the  comforts  of  life.  But,  let  no  one 
suppose  that  experience  alone,  without  profound  study  and  exten- 
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are  reading,  will  make  an  historian ;  both  most  be  combined ; 
and  be  who  writes  for  celebrity,  must  drink  freely  at  both  fountains. 
Bat  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  Colonel  Napier,  to 
excel  all  others,  ancient  or  modem,  in  the  descriptions  of  battles, 
and  the  heart-stirring  scenes  of  military  warfare. 

Geographical  history,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  art,  has  generally  been  neglected  by  the  great  majority  of  his- 
torians.   The  description  of  countries  is  no  less  important  in 
liistorical  science,  than  men  and  manners.     Both  Hume  and 
Robertson  have  left  this  fertile  field  of  historical  research  entirely 
imtouehed,  which  Herodotus  and  Gibbon  have  cultivated  with 
saeb  surprising  success.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
geography  is  without  the  legitimate  province  of  hbtory.      It 
gives  variety    and  interest    to    historical  narrative,  by  fixing 
places  and  regions  in  the  memory  of  the  reader ;  by  augmenting 
tbe  attiaetions  of  the  story ;  by  filling  up  and  clothing  in  the 
mind's  eye  the  scenes  in  which  it  occurred ;  and  by  enlivening 
^  enriching  the  annals  with  the  enchanting  scenery  of  moun- 
tuns  and  valleys,  forests  and  fields,  meandering  brooks  and  dark 
roaring  oceans^  variegated  with  urban  and  rural  scenery,  which 
bna  flome  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  great  masters  of 
tbeari 

Doubtless  the  attractions  of  history  may  be  greatly  increased, 
uid  the  inupidity  and  tameness  of  the  story  enriched,  by  com- 
parative views  of  ancient  and  modem  nations ;  by  mingling  the 
^^  present,  and  future,  in  striking  contrast ;  by  a  sedulous  recur- 
rence to  contemporary  annals  and  authority ;  and  by  introducing, 
liot  only  the  facts  apd  statements,  but  the  ideas  and  words,  found 

• 

A  ancient  and  contemporary  historians.     And  hence  arise  the 
lubitnal  references  to  original  authorities^  not  only  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  page,  but  by  quotations  actually  incorporated  in  tbe  text, 
which  are  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  French  historians,  Thierry, 
Barante,  Sismondi,  Michelet,  Guizot,  and  others  ;  while  the  more 
modern  European  and  American  authors  have  followed  the  same 
rule.  While  it  is  conceded  that  this  is  an  improvement,  it  mast 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  rule  of  historical  composition  also  has 
its  just  limits.  Facts  and  principles,  which  are  so  common  and 
well  known,  that  they  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  lie  within  the  reach 
of  ordinary  readers,  and  within  the  range  of  common  libraries,  and 
are  well  settled,  need  no  authorities.  But  such  materials  as  are 
recondite,  doubtful,  or  difficult  of  access,  should  be  illustrated 
and  sustained  by  quotations  and  references,  indicating  tbe  sources 
of  information ;  without  marring  the  unity  of  the  story,  and,  in 
conformity  to  the  ever  memorable  rule  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  history 
ranks  next  to  poetry,  and  before  oratory.  We  know  of  no  bis- 
torian  who  has  applied  this  rule  more  skilfully  thsm  Mr. 
Prescott. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  in  history,  as  well  as  in  the  fine 
arts,  that  generality  of  effect  is  produced  out  of  speciality  of 
objects.  Brilliancy  of  imagination  must  be  united  with  fidelity  of 
drawing.  History  is  as  susceptible  as  any  of  the  fine  arts,  of 
being  gradually  condensed  and  drawn  to  a  blazing  focus  of  thought, 
by  such  a  masterly  combination  and  generalization  of  all  the  facts, 
philosophy,  and  imagination  of  the  story,  as  to  produce  the  most 
beautiful,  interesting,  and  symmetrical  unity.  This  rule  of  gene- 
ralization is  equally  controlling  in  all  the  fine  arts.  It  reigns 
equally  supreme  in  the  inimitable  style  of  Phidias  and  Kapbael, 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Tasso  and  Milton,  of  Sophocles  and 
Racine.  Although,  in  the  inferior  styles,  there  is  abnost  an  infi* 
nite  variety  in  all  the  fine  arts^  yet,  in  the  higher  walks,  there  is 
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only  one ;  and  the  principles  of  both  are  the  same.  A  compari- 
BOD  of  Tasso's  Jemsalem  Delivered,  with  Dubnfe's  Adam  and 
Etc,  will  illustrate  onr  meaning.  The  painter  brings  all  tho 
power  of  his  art  to  bear  on  tbe  two  pictures  of  the  primeval  bliss 
of  onr  first  parents  ;  one  of  which  portrays  their  original  happi- 
ness, and  the  other  describes  the  miseries  of  the  fall ;  both  of 
vKich  are  greatly  heightened  in  interest,  by  being  contrasted  side 
hj  side.  Mark  with  what  magic  power  the  distinguished  artist 
makes  all  the  various  and  numerous  incidents  of  the  first  picture^ 
conspire  in  telling  the  supreme  felicity  of  tbe  happy  couple. 
The  tall,  manly,  grave,  reflecting,  well  proportioned,  and  devout 
figure  of  Adam  ;  while  his  eye,  beaming  with  intelligence,  is 
gradually  turned  towards  his  Great  Master  in  Heaven,  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  smile  on  his  countenance;  with  an  eye 
glancing  at  the  beautiful  attitude  of  Eve,  as  she  presents  him  the 
tempting  apple — at  the  same  moment  doubting  whether  to  receive 
it,  or  remain  firm  to  the  command  of  his  Ood ;  the  inimitable 
Wnty  of  Cve — ^the  sweet  and  happy  expression  of  her  counte* 
nance — the  lovely  attenuated  hand  that  presents  the  tempting 
fmit  to  her  happy  lord,  with  all  the  irresistible  charms  of  her  sex ; 
vhile  the  lovely  dove,  that  innocent  wanderer  of  earth  and  air, 
perched  on  the  bough,  turns  up  his  bright  eye  on  the  lovely  scene, 
which  so  soon  is  to  be  ruined  by  the  disobedience  of  man  ; — to- 
gether with  the  smiling,  fawning  lion,  playing  at  the  feet  of  the 
beavenly  pair,  who  are  soon  to  be  transferred  to  the  next  canvas 
in  mortal  agony  ;  all  conspire  in  telling  one  story — in  one  sublime 
nnity — the  primeval  happiness  of  man.  Nor  is  the  unity  of  effect 
W  strikingly  preserved  by  contrast  in  the  second  canvas,  which 
tells  the  sad  and  only  tale  of 
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"  Man's  first  disdbedienoe,  and  the  fruit 
Of  the  forbidden  tTee,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe." 

With  the  same  exquisite  skill,  Tasso  applies  the  same  rule  in  pro- 
ducing one  uniform  impression,  from  all  the  varied  eventB  of  his 
^'  Jerusalem  Delivered  ;"  in  this  consists  his  great  superiority  to 
die  endless  adventures  of  the  more  brilliant  and  imagidfttiye 
Ariosto.  The  same  principles  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  com- 
positions of  the  ^'  Prometheus  Yinctus"  of  JBischylus,  the  ^^  Ham- 
let" of  Shakspearo,  and  the  History  of  Gibbon. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  history  is  necessarily  drier  or 
less  interesting  than  poetry  or  romance.  History,  it  is  true,  must 
give  a  faithful  record  of  events ;  and,  unless  it  does  this,  it  13 
equaUy  destitute  of  veracity,  usefulness,  and  interest.  It  is  in 
vain  to  urge,  that  reality  is  less  attractive  than  fiction,  feigned 
distresses  more  poignant  than  real  woes,  imaginary  virtues  more 
ennobling  than  actual  graces,  or  that  wakeful  hours  are  less  reli- 
able than  the  dreams  which  follow  them.  The  superior  advan- 
tage of  fiction  Hes  in  the  narrower  compass  which  it  embraces, 
and,  consequently,  the  intense  interest  which  it  can  communicate, 
by  working  up  the  characters,  events,  and  scenes  of  the  story  to 
euch  a  state  of  magical  feeling,  as  to  almost  entrance  us.  But 
all  this  has  been  done,  and  can  be  again,  in  historical  composi- 
tion. The  field  of  history  gives  unlimited  scope  for  all  the  vari- 
eties of  style  ;  iacluding  the  narrative,  the  didactic,  the  inductive, 
the  argumentative,  the  descriptive,  the  pathetic,  and  the  persua- 
sive style,  with  all  the  embelliahments  of  rhetoric,  even  poetry 
and  oratory  not  excepted.  All  the  leading  characters  and  events 
can  be  delineated  in  history,  with  the  same  force,  brilUancy,  and 
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fidelity  to  nature,  m  in  poetry  and  romance  ;  with  the  additaofoal 
iDtensk  which  aiises  from  ihe  events  being  real — not  fictitioiia^ 
in  advantage  of  the  fiiet  importance  to  the  great  majority  of  read- 
en.  The  highest  aim  and  first  dn^  of  history  is  instrae^on,  and 
not  merely  amusement.  Nor  is  amusement  inconsistent  with 
instmction.  Trath  is  ahways  best  conveyed  when  it  is  clothed 
with  an  attractive  garb ;  and  always  rons  a  great  haxard  when  it 
is  niperseded  by  the  attractions  and  dilations  of  fiction.  Thon* 
ttnds  of  readers  have  learned  more  English  history  from  Shak- 
speare  and  Scott,  than  from  Hmne  and  lingard.  Solomon,  the 
wisest  of  men,  never  disdained  the  aid,  even  of  imagination  and 
ftney,  in  commnnicating  his  most  profound  proverbs  and  instruo- 
tionfl ;  and  the  Great  Master  of  our  Salvalaon  frequently  used 
pantUes  in  His  immortal  lessons. 

Unity  of  style  and  composition,  and  especially  unity  of  inte- 
rest, must  never  be  overlooked  by  the  historian.  The  author 
who  sits  down  to  the  task  of  historical  composition,  must  select 
for  his  theme  a  single  subject — as  the  fall  of  a  nation,  a  revolu- 
tion, or  general  history  of  a  nation,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  aQ 
fais  sabjects,  ch^ters,  comparisons,  contrasts,  delineations,  and 
^neial  views,  together  with  his  narratives,  arguments,  and  de- 
seriptiens,  must  all  be  in  subservience  to  the  grand  theme,  and 
present  a  uniform,  harmonious  unity  of  interest  throughout. 
£veiy  composition  in  the  fine  arts,  to  produce  a  powerful  imprea- 
aion,  and  attain  a  lasting  success,  must  have  that  wtUy  of  expra- 
AOR  and  unity  of  inUrutj  which,  as  in  poetry  and  the  drama,  is 
^qnaQy  essential  to  the  production  of  those  delightful  emotions 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  this 
woity  must  prevail  equally  throughout  ike  entire  work,  however 
nunerous  or  few  may  be  the  pages  and  volumes.    The  author 
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may  choose  his  subjects,  his  annals,  his  arguments,  his  descrip- 
tions and  materials,  as  he  pleases,  and  arrange  them  either  etknuh- 
graiphkallyy  bjcontinaing  each  general  and  national  characteristio 
chronologically  from  the  first  origin  of  the  nation ;  or  adopt  a 
synchrofiical  arrangement,  according  to  certain  general  periods  of 
time,  provided  xmity  of  style  and  interest  be  preserved.    I'bierry, 
Barante,  Michanx,  Sismondi,  Michelet,   Sharon  Turner,   Lin- 
gard,  Hallam,  and   others,  who  rank  high  as  historians,  have 
unfortunately  departed  from  these  principles,  by  disregarding  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  fine  arts.     They  have  neglected  the  elementary 
rule  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  ranks  history  next  to  poetry,  and  have  not 
studied  unity  of  effect  or  harmony  of  composition.     In  their  pro- 
found researches  for  accuracy,   they   have  sometimes   injured 
effect ;  and  in  their  great  anxiety  to  give  original  words  they 
have  often  sacrificed  originality  of  thought.     Their  volumes  are 
invaluable  to  the  annalist  as  books  of  reference ;  but  they  have 
left  open  the  door  for  some  future  genius  to  supersede  them,  by 
writing  works  of  far  greater  interest  on  the  same  subjects.     In  their 
ambition  to  preserve  accuracy  of  statement  and  fidelity  in  narra- 
tive, they  have  made  it  a  cardinal  point,  generally,  to  give  the 
very  words  of  their  original  authorities.     This  is  a  great  mis- 
take, and  most  seriously  mars  every  principle  of  rhetorical  unity. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  an  harmonious  whole,  by  a  selection  of 
quotations  from  a  great  number  of  original  writers  of  various 
styles  and  degrees  of  merit,  running  through  several  centuries. 
You  might  as  well  attempt  to  make  a  beautiful  carpet  by  patch- 
ing together  pieces  from  all  the  carpets  of  Turkey ;  or  a  lovely 
picture  by  pasting  together  slices  of  aU   the   paintings  of  the 
Louvre ;  or  compose  an  oratorio,  by  selecting  from  the  scores  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mourty  Weber,  and  other  eminent  magten. 
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The  stjle  and  effect  of  hbtorj  may  frequently  be  greatly  in- 
eretaed  by  general  contrast.  Whateyer  serves  to  delineate  the 
ciril,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  a  nation,  may  be  lawfully 
pressed  into  the  service  of  history,  and  be  made  to  share  its  part 
in  the  great  historical  drama  of  the  people.  The  annals,  geo- 
graphy, chronology,  sovereignty,  great  men,  politics,  progression, 
representation,  assemblies,  army,  navy,  wars,  aristocracy,  demo- 
cracy, slavery,  feudalism,  chivalry,  government,  laws,  literature, 
civilization,  wealth,  society,  religion,  and  the  conquest  of  fiillen 
nations,  must  all  necessarily  pass  in  review,  in  writing  a  full  his- 
tory of  a  country.  Some  of  these  national  characteristics,  such 
33  government,  laws,  wealth,  and  religion,  may  be  best  delineated 
bj  erecting  a  correct  philosophical  standard,  and  contrasting  it 
vith  the  same  imperfect  institutions  found  in  the  country  to  be 
deseribed. 

Historical  critics  have  long  since  yielded  the  questionr,  that 
hu)graphy  is  no  longer  to  be  excluded  from  history.  Its  true 
province  as  a  branch  of  historical  science  is,  to  describe  the 
eliaracter  and  influence  of  the  great  men  of  a  nation,  who  gene- 
r^j  wield  its  destinies,  and  stamp  their  character  indelibly  on  the 
institutions  of  a  state  for  ever,  for  weal  or  woe.  Without  stoop- 
log  to  notice  the  low  vices  of  a  people,  or  lumbering  the  narra- 
^ve  with  unnecessary  minutiss  of  facts,  all  the  leading  men, 
>Qd  those  who  have  exercised  a  controlling  influence  in  forming 
^e  national  character,  should  be  brought  out  prominently  in 
ereiy  complete  history  of  a  country. 

Clear,  condensed,  comprehensive,  and  general  views  of  history, 
^^r  travelling  through  the  more  minute  and  varied  incidents  of 
^  story,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  features  of 
^iislorical  style.    Such  panoramic  views,  at  the  closing  soenea  of 
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long  narratireei,  where  all  the  most  prominent  fiiets  are  presented 
in  a  few  terse,  eloquent  sentenoes,  form  a  beautifnl  and  rich  po- 
lish, which,  when  done  with  a  master's  hand,  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  thrilling  interest. 

Of  all  the  varions  qualities  of  historical  style,  description 
stands  in  the  front  rank.  Rhetorical  description  naturally  di- 
Tides  itself  into  three  general  hranches :  first,  sensual  descriptioii, 
which  requires  nature  to  be  described  as  it  really  appears  to  the 
human  senses;  second,  scientific  description,  which  delineates 
things  as  they  are  really  known  to  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and^ 
third,  imaginary  descriptions,  which  paint  objects  and  thoughts  as 
ihey  appear  to  a  correct,  enlightened,  and  lively  imagination. 
The  successful  combination  of  the  three  is  reserved  for  lliose 
master  spirits  who  rarely  adorn  this  world ;  and  in  this  superior 
quality  of  style  consists  the  greater  excellenoe  of  the  modem 
over  the  ancient  historians.  The  ancient  authors  excel  in  tlieir 
sensual  and  ima^nary  descriptions;  but  are  inferior  to  the 
modem  writers  in  scientafic  description ;  for  the  well-known  rea- 
son, that  the  sciences  were  not  so  generally  known  to  the  authors 
of  antiquity.  The  great  superiority  of  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
Scott,  and  Lamartine,  in  their  descriptions,  consists  in  their  snr^ 
passing  skill  in  combining  in  the  most  forcible  and  eloquent  man- 
ner, these  three  qualities  of  descriptive  style. 

But  of  all  the  modem  improvements  in  historical  composition, 
the  philosophy  of  history  is  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  import- 
ant. So  far  as  we  are  advised  by  historical  annals,  Machiavel 
was  the  first  historian  who  seems  to  have  formed  a  just  conoepdon 
of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Previous  to  this  distinguished 
writer,  the  narrative  of  human  events  was  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  a  series  of  battles  and  biographies  imperfectly  interlaced 
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and  oomieofeed  hy  »  few  hasty  akeUiheB  of  the  empires,  Mid  pditH 
otl  lartory  of  gOTeraments,  with  a  few  im|Kfftant  ohronologioel 
erents.  In  this  style  of  history  the  ancient  historians  have  never 
been  exeelled.  Their  inimitable  skill  in  sisAple,  clear  narration ; 
m  portraying  die  most  interesting  events  in  Inography  ;  in  tracing 
the  rise  and  &11  of  cities  and  states,  with  all  their  varied  fortones, 
with  the  biography  of  the  distinguished  patriots  and  statesmen 
who  raised  them,  and  the  detestable  tyrants  and  traitors  who 
mined  them,  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem  history.  On  this 
limited  model  are  formed  the  histories  of  Xenophon  and  Thncy- 
didea,  of  Livy  and  Salkst,  and  of  Csossr  and  Tadtns.  These 
immortal  works,  however,  record  all  the  events  of  history  in  con- 
aeetion  with  the  lives  of  the  few  great  men  who  fionrished  in  the 
times  they  narrate,  regardless  of  the  masses.  Viewing  history  as 
an  extenmve  species  of  biography,  they  never  describe  human 
sffidrs  as  under  the  influMice  of  a  series  of  causes  and  eftcts, 
independent  of  the  agency  of  individusl  man ;  for  they  were  ig* 
norant  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Greek  and  Latin  histories 
fiparlde  with  diarming  episodes  of  individnals,  and  graphic  pic- 
tores  of  particular  events,  with  which  they  abound ;  but  scarce 
any  general  views  on  the  progress  of  society,  or  the  causes  to 
which  its  surprising  success  in  the  Grecian  and  Boman  states 
were  owing,  are  to  be  found  in  their  eloquent  pages.  True  it  is, 
that  Sallnst's  mtroduetbn  to  the  IHe  of  GatiUne,  which  every 
scholar  reads  in  the  ori^^al  with  snch  thrilling  interest,  contains 
a  most  masterly  sketch  of  the  causes  which  corrupted  the  repub- 
lic, and  constitutes  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  phihMSophical 
history,  and,  if  we  except  the  B3>Ie,  which  abomids  in  this 
itjk  of  oomposiiaon,  Sallust  may  be  oonsidered  the  first  author 

in  Iks  philosophy  of  histoTy.     Had  SaUust  continued  the  same 
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Btj\e  throughout  his  work,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  interesting  philosophioal  histories  of  his  or  any 
other  age.  We  find  some  interesting  specimens  of  eaustio  and 
profound  observations  on  human  nature,  and  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  a  corrupted  age,  scattered  through  the  writings  of  Tacitos ; 
but,  like  the  maxims  of  Rochefoucault,  and  others  of  similar 
caste,  they  are  confined  to  individual  cases,  instead  of  being  ex- 
tended to  general  views  of  humanity,  which  is  tiie  true  province 
of  philosophical  history. 

But  Maohiavel  of  Italy,  and  Bacon  of  England,  are  the  great 
pioneers  in  this  department  of  history ;  who,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  annals  of  literature,  reasoned  upon  human  affairs  as  a  science. 
To  tiiese  two  fathers  of  true  philosophy,  and  particularly  Lord 
Bacon,  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  the  great  discoveries  and  im- 
provements in  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  which  have  been 
made  nnce  their  day.  In  their  profound  works  may  be  found 
the  germs  of  aU  true  philosophy,  which  have  inspired  modern  ge- 
nius to  the  herculean  task  of  developing  the  mysteries  of  science, 
and  of  reducing  the  most  profound  discoveries  to  a  system  of  sim- 
ple didactics,  within  the  capacity  of  the  schoolboy.  These  great 
masters,  in  their  philosophical  contemplations,  regard  the  minds 
of  men  as  permanentiy  governed  by  well-established  principles  ; 
which,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deity,  invariably  lead  to  the 
same  results.  They  treated  of  politics  as  a  familiar  science,  gov- 
erned by  certain  known  and  fixed  laws,  as  invariable  as  the  laws 
of  gravitation  and  physical  attraction.  This  was  a  gigantic  step 
in  the  march  of  science  and  human  progression.  Civil,  religious, 
political,  and  literary  society  was  then  just  emerging  from  the 
deluge  of  the  middle  ages ;  which,  for  ten  centuries,  had  been 
tijing  and  experimenting  upon  human  nature  in  all  its  various 
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and  nnmenms  phases.  These  two  champions  of  phOosophj  were 
introdaoed  to  an  immense  store  of  facts,  that  had  been  accamu- 
kting  by  the  experience  of  ages,  which  ihej  analysed  in  their 
mental  laboratories,  and  from  which  they  drew  deductions  and 
analogical  conclosions  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  nations,  never 
to  be  doubted  or  shaken.  The  celebrated  Discord  of  Machiayel 
will  go  down  to  the  fntore  generations  of  ages  yet  to  come,  as 
&e  text-book  of  moral  philosophy ;  containing  the  eternal  truths 
of  human  nature,  and  those  omnipotent  laws  of  society,  applica- 
ble to  eyeiy  future  generation,  and  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
men.  The  unrivalled  Florentine  statesman  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  the  depth  of  his  views,  and  justness  of  his  observations. 
Lord  Bacon's  essays  relate,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  true,  to  the 
subjects  of  morals  and  the  domestic  relations  ;  but  are  frequently 
enriched  by  profound  observations  on  the  general  concerns  of 
nations  and  society,  nicely  and  justly  mingling  his  enlightened 
observations  of  the  past,  with  his  almost  prophetic  anticipations 
of  the  future. 

Voltaire  professed,  and  boldly  attempted  to  introduce,  the  phi- 
losophy of  history  into  French  literature ;  but  his  infidelity  pre- 
vented his  success,  and  lost  him  credit  for  what  he  actually  per- 
formed. No  infidel  can  write  a  philosophical  history.  You  may 
as  well  expect  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  color  or  the  leopard 
his  spots — as  soon  may  you  write  the  Oratorio  of  the  Creation  or 
of  the  Messiah,  without  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  or  a  single 
modulation,  as  write  the  philosophy  of  human  history,  without  a 
mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion.  ^ 

The  skepticism  of  Gibbon,  notwithstanding  his  unrivalled  talent 
for  description,  deprived  him  of  the  mind  necessary  for  a  philo- 
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sophical  analysia  of  tlie  motiTea  and  oonaecntive  causes  wliioli 
influence  human  eyents,  and  control  the  destinj  of  nations. 

Hume  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  philosophical  hbtorian  ; 
and  to  a  certain,  but  limited  extent,  he  has  justly  earned  the 
fame.  There  is  a  wide  difference,  however,  between  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Hume,  strictly 
speaking,  is  a  philosopher  writing  history,  and  not  a  philosophical 
historian.  The  history  of  the  world  in  every  age  abundantly 
proves,  that  the  experienced  statesman,  generally,  is  a  better 
writer  of  philosophical  history,  and  reflects  more  profoundly  and 
accurately  on  the  causes  and  progress  of  human  aflairs,  than  a 
philosophic  recluse.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  statesman 
has  more  practical  acquaintanoe  with  the  secret  springs  of  hu- 
man thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions ;  and  this  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  Sallast,  Tacitus,  Burke,  and  Guizot,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  others  on  the  other.  The  former 
studied  the  heart  of  man,  not  only  in  the  didactics  of  schools, 
but  in  the  forum,  the  palace,  the  camp,  and  the  social  walks  of 
life.  Hume,  with  all  his  excellences  as  a  historian,  disqualified 
himself  for  philosophical  discussion,  by  falling  into  the  skepti- 
cism of  Voltaire  and  Gibbon. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  works,  known  as  Esprit  des  Loixj  and 
Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains^  has  secured  everlasting 
fame,  though  the  latter  is  much  the  greater  work.  There  is  no 
work  in  any  language,  in  which  the  philosophy  of  history  is  more 
ably,  clearly,  and  comprehensively  condensed,  or  where  the  phi- 
losophy of  cause  and  effect,  in  relation  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  na- 
tions, is  more  profoundly  portrayed  in  all  its  elementary  features. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  extended  his  philosophical 
history  to  modern  times,  where  he  could  have  found  full  seope 
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for  his  coloflsal  geniiu,  in  the  ample  materiek  which  he  has  eol- 
lected  in  his  Esprii  des  Loixy  in  which  he  displays  the  same  phi- 
losophical  and  generalising  talent.  Bossnet,  in  his  Universal  His- 
tory, professes  to  give  a  development  of  the  plan  of  Providencei 
in  the  government  of  human  affairs,  daring  all  antiquity,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  The  aim  was  lofty,  and  the  idea 
most  grand,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  commanding  powers 
and  glowing  eloqnence  of  the  Bishop  of  Meanx ;  hut  the  ezeon- 
tion  is  &r  from  equalling  the  suhlime  conception.  Yoltaire^s 
criticism  on  this  work  contains  more  truth  than  fiction — ^that  the 
Bishop  professes  to  give  a  view  of  universal  history,  hut  has  only 
recorded  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

It  remained  for  Robertson  to  do,  what  Bossuet  left  undone. 
The  first  yolome  of  his  Charles  Fifth  may  be  read  as  the  best 
philosophical  history  of  his  day.  With  the  single  exception  of 
his  defective  religious  philosophy,  his  philosophy  of  history  has 
never  been  excelled  except  by  Guizot. 

Sismondi,  Alison,  and  Macaulay  have  won  immortal  honors  in 
their  histories,  and  should  ever  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of 
those  who  love  historical  composition.  Alison's  history  of 
Europe  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
politics  and  philosophy  of  government  are  at  least  a  century  be- 
hind the  age ;  and  his  gross  abuse  of  America  and  American  in- 
stitutions will  ever  sully  his  otherwise  spoUess  fame. 

No  author,  ancient  or  modern,  has  over  equalled  Guisot  in  phi- 
losophical history.  His  history  of  French  civilization,  and  the 
civilization  of  Europe,  with  his  Essays  on  the  history  of  France, 
are  glory  enough  for  one  man. 

In  writing  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  great  object  is  in- 
struction— ^with  as  much  interest  as  possible — by  presenting  the 
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great  aad  general  facts  of  history,  clothed  mth  those  elementary 
principlee  of  politics,  law,  gOYernment,  morals,  and  religion,  which 
will  ever  remain  the  fundamental  laws  of  social  and  individual 
existence.     The  author  is  at  liherty  to  pursue  his  own  plan  of 
execution,  provided  his  story  preserves  truthfulness  in  narration, 
and  philosophy,  with  unity  of  interest.     There  are  two  general 
plans  of  execution  and  arrangement :  one  is  to  divide  the  work 
into  the  general  characteristics  of  nations,  and  discuss  each  con- 
tinuously and  separately,  without  interrupting  periods,  as   in 
^'  Guizot's  European  Civilization ;"  and  the  other  is  to  pursue  the 
great  national  features  of  the  people  in  successive  periods,  as  in 
the  history  of  French  Civilization,  by  the  same  author.     Each 
has  its  advantages,   according  to   the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Where  the  narrative  can  be  greatly  improved  in  its  instruction 
and  interest,  by  proceeding  periodically,  as  in  the  Civilization  of 
France,  that  arrangement  is  preferable ;  but  where  there  are  no 
successive  periods  of  preponderating  interest,  as  in  the  philo- 
sophical history  of  Poland,  and  Europe  generally ;  and  where  all 
the  leading  facts  and  philosophy  of  the  people  can  be  best  de- 
lineated, by  grouping  them  continuously  and  separately  around 
the  general  characteristics  of  nations,  as  found  in  their  chronolo- 
gy and  geography,  their  progression,   sovereignty,  great  men, 
politics,  representation,  assemblies,  military  and  naval  affitirs,  their 
aristocracy,  democracy,  slavery,  feudalism  or  land  system,  their 
government,  laws,  literature,  civilization,  wealth,  society,  and  re- 
ligion— the  latter  plan  of  execution  possesses  superior  advantages 
over  all  others ;  and  is,  therefore,  pursued  in  the  following  work 
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CHAPTER   I. 


HISTOBY. 

Principles  of  HiEtory— General  Divisiona  of  Polish  History — 
ny  of  Poland  previous  to  the  Election  of  Piast  in  A.  D.  830— The 

of  the  Piasts— The  Reign  of  the  Jagellons — Reign  of  the  Elec- 
Kings — The  Conquest  of  Poland — ^The  History  of  Poland  subse- 
to  the  Conquest 

TkE  affairs  of  nations^  as  well  as  of  indiyidnals,  have  their  tides. 

>th  have  their  prosperity  and  adversity,  their  birth,  life,  and 
death.  Proyidenee  has  so  interwoven  human  affairs,  and  estab* 
lished  such  invariable  laws  of  sequenee,  such  intimate  relationi 
of  cause  and  effect,  that  we  can.  retrace  the  revolutions  and  exist- 
ence of  a  people,  and  investigate  the  causes  of  their  grandeur 
or  misfortune,  by  pursuing-  their  history  and  philosophy,  step  by 
step,  back  to  their  birth.  The  history  of  Poland  is  filled  with 
lessons  of  wisdom.  That  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
kingdoms  of  Europe  should  be  blotted '  out  of  the  book  of  na- 
tions, at  so  early  a  period  of  its  existence,  is  an  ominous  fact  in 
the  history  of  governments^  over  which  the  statesman,  the  phi- 
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losopher,  the  ChriBtian,  and  OTery  oitiaen,  may  well  pause  aad 
examine  its  canseSy  its  philosophy,  and  consequences.  The  laws 
of  national  existence,  progression,  and  improyement,  are  as  well 
settled  as  the  laws  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms. And  in  all  oases,  if  these  laws  are  violated  or  neglected, 
sickness  and  death  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences. 
The  prosperity  or  adversity  of  nations  depends  upon  their  con- 
formity to  the  elementary  principles  of  a  sotmd  government* 
Government  is  a  science  ;  and  its  laws  are  every  way  adapted  to 
the  capacities  and  wants  of  the  people,  when  correctly  understood 
and  applied.  The  moral  responsibility  of  nations,  like  individu- 
als, is  measured,  not  by  the  knowledge  they  havt^  but  by  the 
knowledge  they  might  have,  by  the  use  of  the  means  they  possess. 
Poland  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  king- 
doms in  Europe.  It  contuned  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thousand  square  miles,  and  about  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 
It  is  one  oi  the  most  level  countries  in  all  Europe  ;  and  derived 
its  name  from  Pohkn^  a  Slavonic  word,  which  means  a  plain.  It 
forms  a  part  of  that  immense,  unvaried  level,  which  covers  the 
northern  portion  of  all  the  countries  of  central  Europe,  expand- 
ing far  into  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  climate  is  cold  and 
tnoist ;  and  the  soil  exceedingly  fertile,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  o£  grain,  that  the  annual  exports  have  been  estimated  at 
sixteen  millions  of  bushels.  The  entire  kingdom  of  Poland  for- 
merly extended  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube,  and  from 
the  Euxine  to  the  Baltic*  It  was  the  Sarmatia  of  the  ancients, 
and  embraced  within  its  bosom,  the  original  seat  of  those  nations 
which  overran  and  subverted  the  Roman  Empire.  Prussia,  Mo- 
ravia, Bohemia,  Hungary,  Ukraine,  Courland,  and  Livonia,  are  all 
*  A  map  of  Poland  will  be  given  in  the  Second  Volume. 
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fngmeiits  of  this  anoient  ftnd  powerfiil  domiaioii.  Its  Tist  and 
uneiiltiTated  plaina  eradled  the  ferocioiis  Goths,  who  oroesed  the 
Danube  in  Roman  ferriee,  never  to  retarn.  Here  were  bom  the 
oonrageoQB  Hnns,  who,  under  Attila,  desolated  the  empire  with 
their  invincible  arms.  From  the  same  forests  emerged  the  SlaTO- 
nians,  who  overspread  the  greater  part  of  Earope. 

The  history  of  this  nnfortnnate  nation  shows  it  always  in  war, 
frequently  viotorions,  bat  never  benefited  by  its  conqaests  ;  and, 
for  a  long  time  before  the  partition,  it  had  been  gradoally  on  the 
decline.  It  emerged',  for  a  time,  from  the  shook  which  overthrew 
the  Roman  Empire  ;  and  from  that  hoar,  the  glory  of  the  State 
sbone  more  dimly,  nntil  at  length  it  fell  the  victim  of  its  anoient 
provinces.  'While  the  snrroonding  states  of  Earope  have  ad- 
raneed  in  liberty,  government,  wealth,  learning,  and  religion — 
progresaing  from  one  degree  of  national  improvement  to  another 
— growing,  strengthening,  maturing,  and  continoally  ingrafting 
into  their  system,  the  more  pore  and  fundamental  principles  of 
repnbHcan  governments,  Poland  alone  has  been  retrograding  and 
degenerating ;  neglecting  all  improvement,  and  alternating  from 
tiie  most  splendid  triumphs  to  the-  severest  reverses ;  until  at 
length,  the  former  mighty  deliverer  of  Europe  uf  one  age,  was  in 
the  next  erased  from  the  list  of  kingdoms. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  most  naturally  divided  into  six  gene- 
ral periods ;  first,  the  History  of  Poland  previous  to  the  reign  of 
the  Piasts ;  second,  their  history  during  the  reign  of  the  Piasts ; 
third,  the  reign  of  the  Jagellons ;  fourth,  the  reign  of  the 
elective  kings ;  fifth,  their  conquest;  and  siztii,  their  subsequent 
history. 

The  first  period  of  Polish  history  runs  back  firom  the  year  830 

A.  I>.|  the  commenoement  (^  the  reign  of  the  Piasts,  to  the  time 

3» 
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of  Lech,  a  great-grandson  of  Noah.  From  him,  the  Poles  make 
the  Henetij  or  the  Ainetoi  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  ^schylus,  and 
Euripides,  descend.  These  they  consider  the  progenitors  of  the 
Sarmatians,  who  were  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Poles. 

The  SUvonians  and  other  nations,  who  inhabited  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  called  by  the  ancients,  Sannatians. 
European  Sarmatia  comprehended  Poland  from  the  Vistula,  Prus- 
sia, Courland,  Liyonia,  Russia,  European  Tartary,  and  the  Crimea. 
Asiatic  Sarmatia  embraced  Astatic  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Mongolia. 
The  Sarmatians  were  all  nomadic  tribes,  and  were  probably 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Modes,  who  originally  inhabited  Asia, 
between  the  I>on,  the  Wolga,  and  Mount  Caucasus.  They  were 
allies  of  King  Mithridates  VI.  of  Pontus,  who  were  settled  on  the 
west  of  the  Don,  and  afterwards  spread  over  the  country  between 
the  Don  and  the  Danube.  They  were  frequently  the  terror  of  the 
Asiatic  kings,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were  the  Jaeyges  and 
the  Rozolani,  who  carried  on  for  a  long  time,  a  fierce  and  bloody 
war  against  the  Romans.  A  part  of  them,  with  other  barbarians, 
entered  Gaul  in  the  year  407,  and  the  remainder  were  conquered 
by  Attila;  but  after  his  death  they  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
Marcian,  who  gave  them  a  residence  on  the  Don.  Here  they 
subsequently  united  themselves  with  the  Goths,  and  formed  with 
them  one  powerful  nation,  who  afterwards,  swarming  from  this 
northern  hive,  overran  and  conquered  Rome  and  all  Europe. 

The  Roman  arms  never  penetrated  any  part  of  this  extensive 
level  tract  of  country,  the  whole  of  which  was  called  by  them, 
Sarmatia;  and  Sarmatia  and  Scythia  were  early  known  as  the 
abode  of  nomadic  and  savage  tribes.  From  the  earliest  period  in 
their  history,  this  couitry  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
Slavonic  tribes,  an  extensive  race,  and  distinguished  by  a  pecnliar 
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kngiMge,  by  their  strong  national  feeling,  tbeir  gross  idol- 
atry, and  religions  snperstition.  Though  they  were  shepherds, 
they  were  not  as  migratory  in  their  character  as  the  Teutonic 
or  Tartar  nations,  with  whom  they  subseqnently  mmgled;  and 
for  a  long  time  were  held  in  the  most  cmel  bondage  by  the 
Huns,  the  Goths,  and  other  Asiatic  nations.  During  the  nume- 
rous great  oonTulsions  produced  by  the  incursions  of  the  Ooths  and 
Huns ;  and  more  particularly,  during  the  two  hundred  years  of 
their  struggles  and  wars  with  Germany,  and  their  internal  wars, 
the  Poles  acquired  a  surprising  elasticity  and  YcrsatUityof  charac- 
ter,—consisting  of  pliancy  and  obstinacy,  submission  and  defiance, 
servility  and  patriotism,  war  and  peace,  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy.  t 

The  first  SlaTonic  tribes,  which,  in  the  sixth  century,  expelled 
the  old  Finnish  tribes,  marched  up  the  Dnieper,  and  followed  down 
the  course  of  the  Vistula.  Here  they  settled  on  one  side,  under 
the  name  of  Lithuanians,  and  on  the  other,  around  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  under  the  name  of  Prussians  and  Lettians  ;  and  in  the 
seventh  century  they  were  followed  by  the  Leches,  another  Sla- 
vonic tribe.  The  Leches  were  more  civilised  than  the  other  wild 
hordes,  snd  recMved  Christianity  about  the  year  960.  About  the 
same  time  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century  they  were  first  called  Poles,  or  Slavonians  of 
the  plain. 

The  early  history  of  Poland  rests  principally  in  their  traditions 
ind  the  songs  of  their  early  bards ;  particularly  prior  to  the  monk- 
'fih  annals.  The  most  ancient  records  preserved  in  the  archives 
ef  the  country,  are  a  memorandum  of  a  private  family-compact, 
dated  1088,  and  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  III.,  which  was  issued 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.    The  monks,  who  introduced 
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die  Catholic  nligioii  into  Pokad  about  the  year  9Myirere  thefint 
pioneers  of  writing  in  the  kingdom,  and  nuule  the  fint  records. 
Nearly  all  the  Polish  historians,  from  Martin  Gallas  of  the  twelfUi 
century,  whose  works  are  the  ddest  extant,  until  nearly  the  sey- 
enteenth  eentury,  were  clerical  gentlemen,  and  wrote  in  Latin. 
The  early  histoiy  of  Poland  comes  down  to  us  principally  bj  tra- 
dition, which  was  accumulated  and  presenred  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  the  several  nomadie,  wanderiog,  warlike  tribes, 
whose  goTomment,  prcTious  to  the  reign  of  the  Piasts,  was  merelj 
patriarchal,  and  of  Asiatic  origin ;  conducted  by  the  military 
chie&  of*  the  respectire  tribes,  very  similar  to  the  chidBi  oi  the 
'Ainerioan  Indians,  and  the  Arabian  tribes  of  the  present  day.* 

H^  second  important  period  in  the  history  of  Poland,  eoni- 
mencesjiflk|r'the  reign  of  the  fiunOy  of  Piast,  who  came  to  the 
throng  A.  D.  830,  and  continued  till  the  year  1386 ;  a  period  of 
nearly  six  centuries.  Many  centuries  must  hare' elapsed,  many 
reyolntions  deluged  the  country,  and  numerous  warriors,  such  as 
Krakus,  must  hayo  ruled  the  Oothic  hordes,  before  the  m<Mne 
uumble,  beaceful  shepherds  and  husbandmen  of  Poland,  chose 
Piastus,  dk  Piast  for  their  king.  The  boundaries  of  Poland 
at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  lay  betwa»n  the  Vistula 
and  Oder,  extending  not  much  beyond  the  Vistula  and  Oder, 
reaching  not  far  beyond  the  modem  Posen  to  the  north,  and  as 
far  as  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  south,  comprising  the 
greater  portion  of  what  is  called  Poland  pro^r.  Gnesne  and 
Posen  were  cities  of  note,  even  at  this  ancient  period,  and  were 
nearly  on  the  northern  boundary  line.  The  Vistula  formed 
nearly  the  eastern  limits  between  Poland  and  Russia ;  while 

♦  Fletcher's  Hutor^  of  Pokod,  U. 
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Hnngarr,  Bohemu,  and  Siltn  fomed  tha  wiitlMn  and  w«atarB 
boondanefl.* 

In  the  be^ning  of  the  niath  ceatarj,  At  goTernmant  ot  this 
rude  people,  in  the  torn  of  nngo  tribe*,  rokd  hj  their  ehieb, 
was  uiifoniilj  arbitnrj ;  and  fiffBed  and  defended  bj  a  aange 
aoldieij,  eTantnallj  ■oeeamb^d  to  a  nititai;  despotim.  Tbe 
bmiBeia  of  war  in  nieb  a  itate  of  sooietj,  nmst  leoeuarilj  be 
pa^rmed  bj  nmultaaeons  and  united  exertion  ;  and  this  oan  be 
dene  onl;  by  uniting  the  UHfindnala  ot  eotuety  in  <»e  bodj,  nnder 
OBe  general  cwnmander.  The  Polieh  vojvoitSy  w  baroaa,  bad 
joat  aeaerted  their  libertj,  and  emaneipatod  thrauelr 
earlj  period,  from  die  tTranny  of  their  deapot,  or  ehi 
They  tell  aa  that  Heaven  fooght  for  them;  and  in  the  li 
--  barbariana,  that  a  swarm  of  rata  were  bred  in  the  deaA 
the  grant's  Tietims,  iriiii^  destroyed  the  whole  family,  as  a  jnet 
rebribatioa  for  their  WKU^a.  Theae  oaTages,  after  diapoong  ot 
their  ehief,  tried  to  enjoy  nnroetrained  liberty ;  but  this  they  soon 
found  impraeticable  in  a  harhanrae  aoeiety,  and  were  cmnpalled 
to  choose  another  chief  in  the  person  of  Piaet.  The  dneal  anthor- 
i^  descended  from  oon  to  son,  whow  reigna  are  not  conspieo- 
ooB  in  history  nntil  the  acoesmou  of  Mieeiylaa  I.,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  964,  and  died  in  999.  His  principal  Eoeoeeaore  in 
tbo  &nily  <rf  the  Piaats,  were  BcJenlaa  I.,Casimir  I.,  BoIeslasII., 
Wlsdialas  L,  Boleslas  III.,  B<deiUa  IT.,  Mieosylaa  n.,  asd 
Cuiniir  II.  After  aoTeral  anoeewre,  but  unimportant  reigns, 
Wladislas  m.,  saeendeiJ  the  throne  in  1306,  and  was  euoceeded 
bj  Canmir  HI.  in  1333.  In  1370,  Louis,  king  (f  Hungary, 
ueended  the  throne,  whose  death  terminated  the  dynasty  of  dw 
FiMtainl3S2.t 

■  neteher,  IS,  I«,  43.  fFletdier,  19,93,40. 
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Lotus  hayiog  bo  male  heirs,  the  Poles  called  Hedwiga,  his 
daughter,  to  the  throne,  in  1384,  after  an  interregnum  of  two 
years.  She  was  married  to  Jagellon,  Duke  of  Lithuania,  yrho 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  united  Lithuania  with 
Poland,  as  conditions  of  the  marriage.  This  duchy  was  a  great 
and  valuable  accession  to  the  geographical  territory  of  Poland. 
It  extended  from  Poland  on  the  west  beyond  the  Dnieper  or  Bo- 
rysthenes  on  the  east,  and  from  Livonia  on  the  north.  The 
Lithuanians  and  Samogitians  are  different  clans  of  the  same 
origin,  and  are  now  generally  believed  to  have  sprung  from  a 
different  race  from  the  Poles,  having  a  language  widely  dissimilar 
to  the  Polish  or  the  Kussian,  and  were  low  idolaters  in  their  reli- 
g^p.  Jagellon  died  in  1433,  and  his  son  Wladislas  received  the 
crown  of  Poland.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  broths,  Casinur 
lY.  John  Albert,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his  death 
in  1492.  His  successors  were  Alexander,  Sigismund  I.,  and 
Sigismund  Augustus.  The  latter  died  in  1572,  and  with  this 
monarch  ended  the  line  of  kmgs  of  the  house  of  Jagellon,  which 
had  continued  for  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  years.  During 
this  period  Poland  reached  its  highest  national  glory,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  subsequent  reign  of  Sobieski.* 

The  fourth  period  of  Polish  history  commenced  with  the  elec- 
tive kings  in  1572,  and  continued  until  the  abdication  of  Stanislas 
Augustus  in  1796,  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years.  Sigismund,  the  last  of  the  Jagellons,  and  the  last  of  the 
hereditary  monarchs,  having  died  without  a  male  heir,  restored 
the  crown  to  his  subjects  for  their  disposal,  which  was  the  cause 
of  great  and  continued  strife,  war,  and  disaster,  until  the  final 
conquest  and  dissolution  of  the  kingdom.     The  ambitious  nobles^ 

*  Fletcher,  44,  94. 
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wlto  had  been  co&tiiiTwIly  encrofiching  on  the  rojal  anthoriiy, 
now  carried  their  equality^  riyalry,  and  aspirations  for  the  erown 
to  such  dangerous  extremities,  as  to  prefer  a  foreign  prince, 
nther  than  yield  to  the  coronation  of  one  of  their  own  number. 
Hence  the  Polish  Crown  was  made  a  prize  of  competition  for 
foreign  princes,  and  the    neighboring    potentates    now    com- 
menced   tbat  bloodUiirsty   straggle  for  Poland,   which  finally' 
resulted  in  the  conquest  and  ruin   of  the   nation.     After  an 
interregnum  of  about  one  year,  and  after  passing  several  laws 
r^nktmg  the  future  elections  of  their  kings,  the  nobles  assem* 
bled  at  Warsaw,  with  all  their  military  pomp  and  retinue,  well 
armed  for  the  fight.     After  the  assembly  had  couTened,  scTeral 
eandidates  were  nominated,  among  whom  was  Henry,  Buke  Of 
Anjou,  son  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  brother  of  Charles  IX., 
the  reigning  king  of  France,  who  was  finally  elected  king  of 
Poland.     He  receiTcd  the  Polish  crown  reluctantly ;  and  imme- 
diately after  reaching  Warsaw,  hearing   of  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  king  of  France,  he  abdicated  voluntarily  and  secretly 
the  throne  of  Poland,  and  returned  to  Paris.     Anne,  the  sister 
of  Sigismund,  with  Stephen  Batory,  Duke  of  Transylvania,  for 
her  husband,  was  elected  as  tho  sovereign  of  Poland  in  1575.* 

Batory,  who  died  in  1586,  was  succeeded  by  Sigismund  III., 
prince  of  Sweden,  in  1587 ;  who  died  in  1629,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Wladislas  YII.  This  bigot,  who  died  in  1648,  waa 
followed  by  his  younger  brother,  John  Casimir.  This  monarch 
abdicating  the  throne,  returned  to  France,  and  Michael  Koribut 
Wiecnowiecki  was  chosen  king  of  Poland,  in  1669.  On  the  death 
of  Michael,  in  1673,  John  Sobieski,  the  most  distinguished  king 
of  Poland,  was  elected  to  the  throne  May  19ih,  1674^  and  reigned 

*  Fletcher,  58, 82, 273. 
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until  his  death  in  1606.  He  wm  soeoeeded  by  Angnstns  IL, 
elector  of  Saxony.  This  prince^  after  being  dethroned  several 
ttmes,  and  fighting  his  way  back  to  his  palace  repeatedly,  closed 
hie  cTentfnl  life  in  1733,  after  a  reign  disastrous  in  the  extreme, 
both  to  himself  and  his  subjects. 

The  Poles,  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  1733,  re-elected  Stanislas, 
who  formerly  had  been  defeated,  and  was  again  driven  from  the 
throne,  while  Angostns  III.  was  crowned  by  Rossian  power.  On 
the  death  of  Angnstos  in  1763,  Stanifdas  Pontatowski  was  made 
king  of  Poland,  by  his  lloentions  mistress,  Catharine  of  Russia, 
September  7th,  1764  ;  and  with  this  monarch  ended  the  national 
career  of  Poland,  on  his  abdication  in  1796. 

The  fifth  period  in  the  history  of  Poland,  embraces  the  time 
of  that  unjust,  treacherous,  and  Uoody  tragedy,  in  which  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Poland  were  the  actors,  and  in  its  catastro- 
phe, revealed  a  scene  of  national  villany  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  crime.  This  disgracefnl  plan  of  dismembering  and 
plundering  unfortunate  Poland,  first  originated  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  or  his  brother,  prince  of  Hungary  !  In  1772,  Poland 
became  distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  which  furnished  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia  with  a  pretence  for  interfering,  who 
accordingly  took  possession  of  a  largo  portion  of  the  country,  and 
divided  it  between  ifaem.  In  1793,  they  interfered  a  second  time, 
and  made  a  second  dividend.  And  in  1795,  they  partitioned  the 
balance  between  them.  Thus,  by  three  repeated  acts  of  the 
greatest  injusdoe,  and  by  the  double  crime  of  fratricide  and 
matricide,  Poland  fell. 

In  1815,  the  Congress  of  Yienna  erected  a  small  portion  of  the 
central  part  of  ancient  Poland,  containing  about  forty-seven  thou- 
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and  iqiiAre  mOes,  and  two  millioiis  of  inhabitants,  into  a  state,  hj 
the  name  of  the  ^*  Kingdom  of  Poland,"  and.  placed  it  under  the 
gereroment  of  llie  emperor  of  Rojusa,  who,  in  eonseqnenoe,  added 
to  his  long  list  of  royal  titles,  ^'  The  Eong  of  Poland."  A 
Polish  constitntion  wss  soon  issued  bj  the  emperor  Alexander, 
eonsisting  of  one  hundred  and  sizty-fiye  articles,  which  would 
bare  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  this  unfortunate  people, 
if  they  had  not  been  so  frequently  and  so  cruelly  violated  by 


On  the  29th  of  November,  1830,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Warsaw,  and  immediately  extended  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
other  parts  of  ancient  Poland ;  which,  after  a  short  but  severe 
struggle  for  independence,  was  quelled  by  an  overpowering  Rus- 
Bisn  army.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  in  1832, 
Pohmd  was  incorporated  with  Russia,  and  has  since  foimed  an 
integral  portion  of  that  mighty  empire. 

An  that  now  remains  of  this  once  powerful  nation,  the  common 
parent  of  Hhe  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is,  Ilie  fertile  soil 
which  entombs  the  bones  of  her  heroes — together  with  a  salu- 
brious climate — ^the  detached  fragments  which  belong  to  their 
emel  destroyers,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia — distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  nations  only  by  their  national  character,  language, 
and  manners — a  towering  monument  of  national  misfortune,  and 
a  beacon  to  all  nations,  to  avoid  a  similar  fate  by  shunning  similar 
errors.  Her  patriots  wandering,  weeping,  and  dying  in  every 
clime,  in  every  continent  and  kingdom  on  the  globe,  robbed  of 
their  native  country,  their  homes,  their  hearths,  their  families, 
and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  are  daily  invoking  the  ven« 

*  A  copy  of  this  constitution  will  he  foond  in  the  Appendix. 
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geanoe  of  Heaven  on  the  heads  of  their  mercilass  tyrants  and 
robbers.* 

The  remaining  history  of  Poknd  will  be  found  in  the  sacoeed- 
ing  chapters. 

*  Alison's  Hist  of  Eutopef  chap.  17,  p.  348,  Rulhi^r^'s  Hist,  of  Polazid, 
also  Fletcher's  and  Salvandy's. 
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SOVEBEIQ]SrTY. 


G«iiaml  Principles  of  Soyexeignty — Sovereignty  of  Poland  under  the 
Piastt — Sovereignty  of  the  JagelloDB — Sovereignty  of  the  elective 
Kingi. 

Section  I. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  80VEREIGNTT. 

Sovereignty,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  the  absolute  right  lo 
exercise  supreme  power,  without  responnbility  to  any  superior, 
except  the  Supreme  Being.  Such  sovereignty  is  despotic  and 
uncontrollable,  when  possessed  by  an  individual  monarch,  or  by 
&  number  of  individuals,  as  an  aristocracy.  When  any  sooiety  of 
men,  or  body  politic,  is  united  for  the  purposes  of  government 
and  mutual  protection,  such  a  society,  or  body  politic,  is  called  a 
^a(e  or  nation.  Every  state  pr  nation  possesses  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  independent  and  equality,  with  othe^  nations. 
Every  nation  which  gove^  itself  without  dependence  upon  any 
foreign  power,  is  considered  a  sovereign  state.  But  it  must  not 
l>e  inferred,  that  the  possession  of  such  absolute,  despotic 
sovereignty,  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  nation  ;  or  that  it 
is  ordinarily  conferred,  or  proper  to  be  oonforred,  upon  any  one 
man,  or  number  of  men,  as  the  Amctionariea  of  goyeniment. 
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But  it  u  competent  for  the  people,  oomposiiig  any  state  oi 
nation,  to  exercise  sacli  power,  or  to  confide  it  to  their  publio 
officers ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  either  the  state,  or  its 
lawful  agents,  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  foreign  state  or 
goyernment. 

In  all  governments,  there  is  what  is  commonly  called  a 
sovereign  or  supreme  power.  The  word  soveragntfy  when 
applied  to  a  nation,  means,  generally,  only  its  independence.  A 
nation  or  state  which  has  the  right  of  making  its  own  laws,  and 
the  right  of  making  war  and  treaties  ?nth  other  nations,  is  called 
a  sovereign  or  independent  state.  But  when  the  term  sovereignty 
is  applied  to  the  internal  government  of  a  state,  it  has  a  different 
meaning ;  and  in  such  cases  signifies  supreme  power,  or  power 
superior  to  all  other  power  in  the  state.  In  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, sovereignty  is  said  to  reside  in  the  king  or  supreme  ruler, 
who  is  called  the  sovereign.  In  a  democracy,  where  the  pe^^le 
possess  the  power  oC  governing  themselves,  the  people  are  called 
the  sovereign.  In  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  however, 
sovereignty,  or  unlimited  supreme  power,  is  exercised  by  one 
man,  as  in  Russia ;  or  a  single  body  of  men,  as  in  an  aristocracy. 

In  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  sovereignty  has  assumed  one  or 
more  of  the  following  forms:  1.  Patriarchal  sovereignty; 
2.  Monarchical  sovereignty ;  3.  Aristocratic  sovereignty ;  4.  Stra- 
tocratic  ipvereignty  ;  5.  Deidocrati&«|oyere]gnty  ;  and  6.  Theo- 
oratical  sovereignty.  Patriarchal  mfreigaty  exists  where  the 
sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  a  patriarch  or  head  of  a  fisimily, 
as  the  common  parent  of  several  generations.  This  form  of 
sovereignty  is  called  a  patriarchy ;  and  existed  probably  as  the 
prevailing  government  of  the  antediluvians,  which  was  handed 
down  through  Noah  to  the  nations  after  the  flood,  as  in  the 
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hsmSj  of  Alnraham  ;  aad  is  still  found  in  Arabiik  «nd  aioong  the 
American  Indians.  Monarelueal  soyereignfy  prevails  where  the 
goremment  is  called  a  monarchy.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
monarchical  sovereignty,  absolute  and  Umited,  Absolute  monar^ 
efaical  sovereignty  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  uncontrolled 
will  of  the  sovereign ;  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Limited 
monarchical  sovereignty  is  restricted  and  controlled  by  law,  as  in 
EnglaiML  Aristocratic  sovereignty,  is  the  power  of  a  select  few^ 
who  claim  to  govern  their  nation  with  supreme  sovereignty, 
usually  eaQed  the  nobility ;  and  such  a  goveinment  is  called  an^ 
aristocracy.  Stratocratic  sovereignty  is  a  military  form  off 
government;  as  the  government  of  the  Cossacks.  DemocratiJ 
sovereignly  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  who  compose  the 
nation ;  and  is  found  only  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Theocratical  sovereignty  is  the  sovereignty  of  God,  as  displayed 
in  the  government  of  the  Hebrew  x^ttion. 

When  we  speak  of  a  nation's  sovereignty,  we  mean  that  it  is  not 
connected  with  any  other  nation,  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  receive 
laws,  magistrates,  or  dictation  firom  it,  to  supply  its  treasury  with 
"^  revenue,  or  in  any  way  submit  to  foreign  government  or  oontroL 
Wherever  we  find  a  nation  whoae  laws  are  framed  by  its  own 
magistrateSf  whether  elective  or  hereditary,  irrespective  of  any 
oto^  nation ;  where  the  taxes  are  levied  for  the  support  of  its 
own  interest^tutkd  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  magistrates; 
where  it  is  fi^  liberty  to  make  war  upon  a  foreign  state,  or 
to  enter  mto  alliance  with  any  foreign  power,  as  they  please — 
without  thR  consent  of  any  other  nation  or  power — such  a  nation, 
by  the  coHtaon  consent  of  ih^  world,  is  called  a  free,  independent, 
andsovejngn  state. 
Nor  does  the  sabnussiini'of  a  people  to  the  will  of  a  despot,  in 
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the  least  conflict  inth  the  nation's  claims  to  independence 
and  sovereignty.  The  sabjects  of  a  state  may  be  dependent  upon 
the  caprice  of  a  tyrant  or  monarch,  where  he  indeed  has  abeolnte 
power  over  their  lives,  property,  and  political  interest ;  bnt  sack 
slavery  does  not  deprive  them  of  their  jnst  claims  to  national 
independence,  nor  debar  them  from  participating,  as  sach,  in  tlie 
national  'affairs  of  other  states,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
principles  of  international  law — provided  that  thdr  own  master  is 
not  also  subject  to  some  foreign  power.  A  sabject  state  becomes 
independent,  when,  finding  itself  strong  enough  for  its  purpose, 
it  throws  off  the  yoke  of  the  ruling  power,  and  declares  itself 
independent;  and  if  it  succeed  in  establishing  its  claims  to 
freedom,  either  by  arms  or  the  consent  of  the  government  to 
which  it  was  subject,  it  is  then  recognized  as  a  soverdgn  natkm 
by  other  independent  states. 

National  sovereignty  is  founded  on  the  individual  soyereignty 
of  the  subjects.  A  man  is  said  to  be  independent  in  his 
character,  when  he  does  not  permit  the  opinions  and  acts  of 
others  to  influence  his  conduct,  so  as  to  turn  him  from  the  path 
of  duty,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  He  is  independent  in  his  opinions, 
feelings,  and  actions,  when  he  maintains  them  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion, ridicule,  or  the  principles  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  If 
he  govern  himself  according  to  these  opinions,  and  carries  out,  by 
activity,  Jiis  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  though  they  may  diffsr 
from  others,  he  is  a  man  of  independent  char^ter.  And  in 
exact  proportion  as  a  man  controls  his  principles,  his  feelings, 
and  actions,  according  to  wisdom,  virtue,  and  justice,  independent 
of  the  conflicting  interests  and  opinions  of  others — BO*]|e  may  be 
considered  an  independent  man ;  and  the  individual  sovereign  and 
master  of  himself,  and  those  vrhom  he  may  influence.    But  the 
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indiyidnsl  wlio  is  so  sabserrient  to  others,  that  he  will  disguise 
his  own  opinions  and  uphold  those  of  others,  for  some  benefit 
conferred,  or  from  the  expectation  of  some  advantage ;  or  will 
stoop  to  flatter  his  patron,  or  pretend  to  guide  all  his  actions 
according  to  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  others,  and  regulates  his 
eondact  hj  rules  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong — merely  under  the 
inflaence  of  expected  fayor — such  a  man  has  no  claim  to 
independence  of  character,  or  to  individual  sovereignty.  Indi- 
Tidoal  independence  or  sovereignty,  when  governed  by  sound 
principles  and  wisdom,  is  the  highest  of  all  earthly  attainments^ 
and  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  every  citizen  ;  but  when  a  man's 
independence  and  decision  of  character  lead  him  to  abuse  every- 
thing, and  refuse  to  conform  to  those  elementary  principles, 
sound  customs,  and  usages  of  a  virtuous,  progressive,  enlightened 
community,  on  which  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
depend — his  independence  at  once  becomes  egotism,  and  his 
individual  sovereignty  degenerates  to  the  worst  slavery.  A 
sovereign  nation,  composed  of  citizens  who  are  themselves 
individual  sovereigns  of  the  right  character,  is  the  perfection  of 
all  human  sovereignty,  and  prevails  more  extensively  in  the 
American  Union  than  in  any  other  nation. 

All  sovereignty  is  primarily  derived  from  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  Great  Sovereign  of  all  kingdoms  and  worlds.  Human  sove- 
reignty belongs  to  the  people,  to  be  used  in  conformity  to  the 
Divine  will — for  the  greatest  individual,  social,  and  national  good 
of  the  whole,  all  things  duly  considered.  The  people,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  may  delegate  a  certain  portion  of  their  power 
to  their  rulers ;  and  when  it  is  abused,  they  may  resume  it 
again,  and  delegate  it  to  others  more  worthy.    This  is  a  neces- 
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Buj  principle  in  dividing  the  labor  of  goTemment  fi»r  the  mutonl 
benefit  of  all. 

No  fact  appears  more  prominently  in  history,  than  that  the 
people  have,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  claimed  the  sovereign  power 
of  government ;  and  henoe,  the  long-repeated,  continued,  and 
bloody  wars  between  the  rulers  and  their  subjects,  which  appear 
in  nearly  every  page  of  history.  The  delegated  power  of  sove- 
reigns may  be  abused,  and  frequently  is,  especially  when  the 
rulers  gain  an  undue  advantage  over  the  people,  as  in  the  case 
of  absolute,  hereditary  monarchy  ;  but  the  people  never  entirely 
lose  sight  of  their  sovereign  rights ;  and  sooner  or  later,  when  a 
more  favorable  moment  arrives,  they  dethrone  the  tyrant,  and 
place  his  delegated  powers  in  safer  hands. 

We  have  seen  that  the  people  have  adopted  various  forms  of 
delegated  sovereign  power,  such  as  patriarchal,  monarchical,  aria- 
tocratical,  stratocratic,  and  republican  or  democratic  sovereignty* 
This  power  is  conferred  by  the  consent  of  the  masses  expressed 
or  implied.  The  popular  voice  of  the  people  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  elective  franchise,  as  in  republics ;  and  in  some 
cases  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy ;  and  sometimes  is  implied  by 
common,  silent  consent,  as  in  patriarchal  governments  and  here- 
ditary monarchy.  But  whatever  form  the  delegated  sovereign 
power  may  assume,  and  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  delegating 
it,  still  the  principle  holds  true  in  all  cases,  that  all  sovereigns 
and  rulers  derive  their  power  from  the  people,  and  subject  to 
their  control.  Patriarchal  sovereignty  prevailed  generally  from 
Adam  to  the  time  of  founding  the  Assyrian  empire,  about  2,229 
years  before  Christ — ^the  oldest  of  kingdoms,  including  Babylonia. 
The  patriarchal  sovereignty  of  the  antediluvians  would  naturally 
loe  conferred  by  ihe  silent  consent  of  the  children  on  their  com- 
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mon  ancestor,  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  when  oon- 
tinaed  for  eight  or  nine  hundred  yean — the  age  of  seyeral  of  the 
patriarchs — ^it  might  Tery  naturally,  by  implication  and  parental 
right,  paaa  into  the  form  of  a  monarchy.  And  thiB  appears  to  be 
the  most  probable  origin  of  monarchical  governments. 

Monarchical  sovereignty,  since  its  origin,  has  always  been  the 
most  prevalent  form  of  government  among  all  nations.  Sensible 
of  its  assumed  and  doubtful  tenure,  trembling  at  every  move- 
ment of  the  public  arm,  conscious  of  its  long-continued  and 
cruel  abuses,  and  fearing  its  merited  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  an  abused  and  angered  people,  it  has  always  been  on  the  look* 
out  with  its  Argus-eyes,  and  always  assuming  some  new  chame- 
leon form,  for  the  purpose  of  dazzling  the  multitude ;  sometimes 
yielding  and  adapting  itself  to  tiie  condition  and  wants  of 
the  people,  as  a  last  resort  to  escape  from  public  execration. 
The  history  of  monarchy,  with  all  its  good  and  evil  carried  out  in 
all  its  traits  of  character,  detailing  its  origin,  its  existence,  and 
its  final  destiny,  remains  yet  to  be  written. 

American  sovereignty,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  free  people, 
and  delegated  by  them  to  their  rulers  for  limited  periods, 
through  the  elective  franchise,  is  a  decided  improvement  on  all 
the  forms  of  sovereignty,  as  the  experience  of  more  than  half  a 
century  has  clearly  demonstrated.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  in  the  United  States,  as  delegated  in  a  limited 
extent  to  their  rulers,  in  the  form  of  a  democratic  republican 
government,  is  so  wisely  divided  and  balanced  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  their  delegated  public  servants^  that  little  danger 
can  be  apprehended  of  any  serious  abuse. 

Each  State  in  the  Union  is  a  free,  independent  sovereignty — a 

lAtion  of  itself — subject  to  such  powem  as  are  oon&rred  by  the 
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oommon  consent  of  all  the  States,  on  the  general  goyemment ; 
to  which  all  the  States  and  Territories  are  subject,  to  the  extent  of 
the  constitation  and  laws  of  the  general  goyemment  of  the 
Union.  American  soyereignty  la  diyided  and  balanced  by  the 
people :  1.  Into  a  general,  united,  national  soyereignty  for  the 
benefit  of  all ;  2.  State  soyereignty,  including  the  people  of  the 
State  ;  3.  Terntorial  soyereignty,  embracing  the  inhabitants  of  a 
territory ;  4.  Counties,  comprising  the  people  of  each  county  ; 
5.  Corporate  cities  ;  6.  Towns  ;  7.  Congressional  dbtricta ; 
8.  State  senate  districts ;  9.  Judicial  districts ;  10.  Assembly 
districts;    11.  Election  districts;    12.  School  districts. 

All  these  seyeral  departments  of  popular  power  possess  a 
limited  soyereignty  for  special  purposes  in  the  seyeral  depart- 
ments of  goyemment,  deriyed  from  the  people  for  limited 
periods,  and  divided  on  the  philosophical  principles  of  the  di- 
yision  of  labor. 

A  soyereignty  like  this,  embracing  eyery  wise  and  useful  prin- 
ciple of  all  goyernments,  together  with  all  the  improyements 
which  the  wisdom  of  a  free,  educated,  and  religious  people  can 
suggest,  is  not  found  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

But  how  wide  the  contrast  between  American  and  Polish  soye- 
reignty! 

Section  II. 

SOySREIGNTT    OP     POLAND     UNDER     THE    PIAST8. 

The  kings  of  Poland  present  a  clear  case  of  royalty  without 
soyereignty.  This  republic  was  familiar  with  the  democratic 
principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  aa  they  were  understood  in  the 
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Dor&  of  Europe  five  eentories  before  thej  became  the  watchword 
of  the  French  revolatioii.  Hereditary  royalty  was  always  re- 
garded with  jealousy.  During  the  period  of  one  hundred  and 
Qxty  years,  the  raoe  of  the  Jagellons  sat  on  the  throne  of  Poland 
with  as  regular  snccession  as  the  Plantagenets  of  England  ;  and 
the  dynasty  of  the  Piasts  administered  the  government  for  four 
himdred  years  previous.  Bat  all  the  efibrts  of  these  successive 
monarchs  failed  to  form  a  regular  government.  The  fate  of  the 
Polish  kings  differed  from  the  sovereigns  of  other  and  surround- 
mg  nations.  The  greatest  kings  of  Poland  were  ultimately  over- 
thrown, and  their  reigns  variegated  with  the  most  stormy  and 
disastrous  events.  Every  attempt  at  national  improvement  and 
progressive  change,  on  the  part  of  regal  power,  was  met  in  the 
outset  with  irresistible  opposition  by  the  obstinate  nobles,  and 
crushed  in  the  bud. 

The  crown  of  Poland  has  always  been,  in  reality,  elective  ; 
although  it  was  for  nearly  six  centuries  successively  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  families  of  the  Jagellons  and  the  Piasts.  The  king 
had  the  disposal  of  all  offices  in  the  republic ;  and  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  his  duties  consisted  in  travelling  from  province 
to  province  to  administer  justice  in  person.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  nobility  to  perform  the  duties  of  sheriff,  by  carrying  into 
execution  all  the  royal  judgments  and  orders  with  their  own 
armed  force.  The  command  of  the  armies  was  not  generally  con- 
ferred upon  the  sovereign ;  and  as  there  was  never  any  consider- 
able standing  army  in  the  national  service,  the  throne  was  nearly 
destitute  of  all  military  power.* 

The  early  sovereigns  of  Poland,  previous  to  the  Piasts,  and 
daring  the  first  period  of  their  history,  reaching  back  through 
•  £uUii%Te,  History  of  Poland,  17, 16, 10 ;  1  Alison,  ohap.  17,  360. 
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their  ancestors,  tlie  Sarmatians,  and  their  progeaitorSy  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  were  known  only  as  patriarchs  and 
military  chieftains  of  their  respeotiTe  aomadio  trihes.  Patriar- 
chal sorerei^tj  is  the  most  demotic  and  tyrannieal,  and  yery 
naturally  endd  iu  absolute  monarchy.  As  the  tribes  increase  in 
,  number,  conquest  soon  becomes  an  object  of  ambition — ^wars  and 
contentions  soon  consolidate  several  tribes  into  one,  and  ulti- 
mately one  chief  becomes  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  whole ; 
and  thus  national  sovereignty  is  progressively  established  among 
savage  and  barbarous  nations.  According  to  the  traditionary 
history  of  Poland,  the  Heneti,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
Lech,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  were  the  progenitors  of  the  anment 
Sarmatians,  the  more  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Poles.  The 
Henetij  or  Ainetoi^  are  particularly  described  by  Homer,  Hero- 
dotus, ^schylus,  and  Euripides,  in  whose  hiatoiy  we  find  a 
remarkable  similarity.  The  sovereignty  of  all  these  ancient 
tribes  was  very  similar,  and  corresponds  with  the  sovereignty 
now  held  by  the  chiefs  of  the  American  savages,  and  the  Asiatic 
tribes  of  Arabia.  This  kind  of  sovereignty  is  the  most  ancient, 
and  generally  prevails  among  savages  and  barbarians.* 

The  sovereignty  of  Poland  continued  substantially  the  same 
under  their  chic&,  until  830  A.  B.,  when  the  patriarchal  sove- 
reignty was  exchanged  for  an  absolute  monarchy  under  Piast. 
This  worthy  prince,  although  of  humble  origin,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  Polish  voffvodes^  or 
barons,  had  recently  emancipated  themselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  Popiel,  their  despotic  chief;  and,  finding  by  sad  ezperienco 
that  they  could  not  long  exist  without  sovereignty  in  some  form, 
concluded  to  try  an  absolute  monarchy.     On  their  assembling  to 
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ftppoint  their  ling,  they  found  themselyefl  divided  in  seTere  oon- 
teeCa ;  and^  while  the  more  powerful  nohles  were  opposing  eaoh 
other's  pretensions,  an  humble  individual,  whose  low  eonditioa 
permitted  him  to  pass  silent  and  unnoticed  through  the  crowd  of 
noisy  competitors,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  vacant  throne.  In 
addition  to  their  political  troubles,  they  were  suffering  the  mise* 
ries  of  a  severe  famine  ;  and  death,  in  its  most  horrid  forms,  was 
carrying  on  its  awful  ravages  among  the  people,  when  two  angels 
— say  the  old  monkish  historians — arrived  at  Cracow,  and  took 
up  their  ahode  with  one  Ptsst,  a  poor  artisan — a  wheelwright-— 
son  of  Kossisco,  and  a  citisen  of  Kruswitsa,  which  was  then  the 
seat  of  government.* 

Pisst  was  distinguished  for  his  hospitality,  and  for  his  henevo-* 
knee  to  the  poor,  during  the  fiimine.  His  stock  of  provisions 
was  reduced  almost  to  the  last  crust,  which,  in  connection  with  a 
small  cask  of  wine,  he  shared  with  his  guests.  His  benevolence 
and  virtues  secured  numerous  friends,  and  elevated  him  to  the 
throne.  He  followed  implicitly  the  directions  of  his  angel  visi- 
tors, and,  like  the  good  widow  of  Samaria,  distributed  the  con- 
tents of  his  little  cask  among  the  famishing  multitude,  and  found 
that  '^  it  failed  not."  The  people  almost  unanimously  declared, 
that  he  was  chosen  by  the  gods  to  be  their  king  ;  and  the  barons 
or  nobles,  in  compliance  with  their  wishes,  carried  him  from  his 
shop,  and  set  him  on  the  throne,  in  830.  His  power  was  un- 
limited, and  contrdyied  only  by  his  own  will,  and  the  fear  of  the 
nobles.  He  used  his  power  with  honesty  and  discretion,  and  his 
reign  of  nearly  thirty-one  years  was  a  period  of  peace  and  pros* 
perity  to  his  subjects.  This  was  the  first  and  last  period  of  thirty 
years'  peace,  which  Poland  ever  enjoyed,  and  justly  entitles  the 
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disiiiigaished  prinoe,  wliOBe  reign  seonred  this  long  period  of  na- 
tionml  prosperity,  to  the  immortal  fame,  which  his  talonts  and 
rirtnes  have  won. 

The  sovereignty  of  P(^nd,  in  the  form  of  duoal  authority, 
yet  possessing  all  the  powers  of  an  aheolnte  monarchy,  deeeended 
from  son  to  son  in  the  &mily  of  Piast,  without  intemiptioii  and 
without  any  particular  distinction,  until  Mieczylas  I.,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  the  year  964.* 

This  sovereign  was.  horn  blind  ;  but  at  the  age  of  seven,  with- 
out any  assignable  cause,  was  restored  to  his  sight.     Such  an 
event,  though  it  might  have  been  accounted  for  by  natural  laws, 
was  immediately  pronounced  miraculous  and  supernatural,  by  an 
ignorant,  bigoted,  and  superstitious  people ;  and  by  the  monks, 
was  interpreted  as  a  Divine  intimation  for  raising  Mieczylas  to  the 
throne.     He  became  the  devoted  lover  of  Dombrowka,  the  daugh-> 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Bohemia,  a  country  where  the  Christian  reli- 
gion had  recently  been  embraced.     The  religious  principles  of 
the  fair  lady  prompted  her  to  accept  his  offers,  on  condition  that 
he  would  be  baptized,  and  embrace  religion.     The  prince,  whether 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  love  or  religion,  or  both — ^it  is 
not  material  now  to  inquire — accepted  the  terms,  and  sacrificed 
the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  his  country,  for  his  lady  love, 
and  her  Catholic  religion.     He  soon  became  a  devoted  champion 
of  Christianity,  and  with  his  own  hands  destroyed  the  religions 
idols  of  his  people,  and  erected  Christian  churches  on  the  ruins  of 
heathen  temples.     He  founded  the  Archiepiscopal  Sees  of  Gnesne 
and  Cracow,  and  appointed  St.  Adalbert,  who  had  acted  as  the 
leader  in  introducing  Christianity  iAto  Poland,  to  be  the  first  dioce- 
san of  the  See  of  Gnesne.     The  reign  of  this  sovereign  was  distin- 
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goiahed  for  his  introduction  of  Ghristianity  into  hia  Idogdom,  uat 
for  a  life  of  ardent  devotion  to  the  interests  of  religion.  He  estab- 
lished a  law,  that  when  any  portion  of  the  Bible  was  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  nobles,  they  shonld  half-draw  their  swords,  in  tes- 
timony of  their  readiness  to  defend  its  saored  principles.* 

On  the  death  of  Mieccylas,  in  999,  the  ducal  authority  de- 
▼olved  on  his  son  Boleslas  I.,  kno?m  as  Boleslas  the  Great. 
Imitating  the  example  of  his  father,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
defence  and  dissemination  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  they 
had  recently  adopted.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  obtain 
the  remains  of  St.  Adalbert  or  Albert,  from  the  Prussians,  who 
murdered  him,  and  deposited  the  sacred  relics  with  great  pomp 
at  Gnesne.  For  this  act  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  this 
saint,  who  first  introduced  Christianity  into  Poland,  Otho  III., 
emperor  of  Germany,  conferred  on  him  the  royal  dignity,  which 
Wfts  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Pope.  But,  peace-making  was 
not  the  only  business  of  this  king ;  he  was  compelled  to  defend 
his  country  and  religion  with  his  sword.  His  first  battle  was 
with  the  Bohemians,  whose  duke,  without  any  provocation,  had 
invaded  Poland  with  a  large  army,  laying  waste  the  country  with 
the  most  wanton  and  barbarous  ravages.  But  the  invaders  were 
soon  conquered  by  the  victorious  Poles.  Boleslas  was  a  distin- 
guished and  successful  general,  as  well  as  an .  eminent  sovereign 
of  Poland. 

Boleslas,  afber  a  reign  of  twenty-six  years,  of  nearly  continu- 
ous war,  died  in  1025,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son,  whose  short 
reign  of  nine  years  was  distinguished  only  for  peace,  luxury, 
quiet,  and  debauchery,  interrupted  by  two  or  three  revolts  of  his 
snbjeets. 
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Oasimir  I.,  grandson  of  Boleslaa,  when  his  fiither  died,  was 
young ;  and  the  Poles,  fearing  he  might  foUow  the  pernicioos 
example  of  his  father,  would  not  permit  him  to  exercise  foil  r^^ 
authority,  and  the  noMes  appointed  Rixa,  his  mother,  as  regent. 
She  shamefully  ahused  her  subjects  by  imposing  enormous  tazea 
and  other  impositions,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  obliged  to 
flee  from  Poland,  and  fraudulently  carried  with  her  the  national 
treasure.  Her  son  Casimir  was  also  compelled  to  leave  his  coun- 
try to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  nobles.  The  throne  being 
vacant,  the  slaves  rebelled,  and  declared  war  against  their  masters ; 
while  a  universal  scene  of  domestic  carnage  ensued.  The  Bohe- 
mians, invading  the  country  on  the  west,  and  the  Russians  on  the 
east,  ravaged  and  destroyed  all  before  them.  The  Pirfes,  finding 
domestic  and  foreign  war  about  to  ruin  their  kingdom,  again 
resorted  to  their  sovereignty,  and  invited  Casimir,  whom  they  had 
just  banished,  to  return  and  resume  the  sceptre.* 

This  fugitive  prince,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years  since  his  flight, 
could  not,  at  first,  be  found.  At  last  they  learned  from  his  mother, 
in  Germany,  his  place  of  concealment.  On  leaving  Poland,  he 
went  to  France,  where  he  had  become  a  student  in  the  universily 
of  Paris ;  he  then  visited  Italy,  where  want  and  starvation  com- 
pelled him  to  enter  a  monastery  to  beg  a  piece  of  bread,  and  there 
assumed  the  religious  habit.  Subsequently  ho  returned  to  France 
and  became  an  inmate  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  where  he  remain- 
ed in  seclusion  while  the  Poles  were  in  search  for  him.  When 
found,  his  religious  vows,  which  prohibited  him  from  engaging  in 
the  secular  affairs  of  life,  at  first  forbad  his  return  to  the  throne, 
until  the  Pope  dissolved  the  sacred  ties  by  an  ample  dispensation, 
on  condition  that  the  Poles  should  pay  Peter's  pence,  and  the 
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wbole  ziatioB  akoidd  sbare  their  heads,  and  wear,  Hke  other  Catho- 
lic professors,  white  surplices  on  festival  days.  The  Poles  still 
oontinae  to  shave  their  heads,  except  a  smaU  portion  on  the 
erown.  Gasimir,  on  resuming  his  sceptre,  immediatelj  restored 
peace  in  his  kingdom,  and  settled  all  difficulties  with  his  Russian 
enemies,  by  marrying  Mary,  sister  of  the  Russian  duke.  Nor  did 
he  forget  his  religion,  and  his  obligations  to  his  friends  who  had 
aided  him  in  his  exile.  The  monks  of  Cluny,  who  had  afforded 
him  an  asylum  when  his  own  subjects  had  exiled  him,  were  invited 
to  Poland,  and,  some  of  them  stationed  in  the  abbey  of  Tyniec, 
near  Craoow.  Casimir's  reign  of  sixteen  years  was  distinguished 
for  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  nation,  and  his  talents  and  virtues 
were  respectable.* 

On  the  death  of  Casimir,  his  son,  Boleslas  II.,  ascended  the 
throne.  This  king  possessed  benevolence,  mingled  with  a  great 
variety  of  vices.  ^  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he  was  a  shield 
and  house  of  refage  for  neighboring  kingdoms  and  princes.  He 
was  always  ready  to  fight  everybody's  battles,  relieve  every  one's 
wants,  and  qrmpathiae  in  others'  misfortunes.  His  court  was  the 
asylum  of  unfortunate  princes ;  and  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Bohe- 
nua,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
doke  of  Russia,  were  under  his  protection  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  pensioners  of  his  bounty.  He  reinstated  them  all  on  their 
thrones ;  and  after  fightmg  the  battles  of  the  monarchies  of  Hungary 
and  Russia  twice  over,  he  lost  his  own  erown  by  his  benevolence  to 
the  latter  prince.  The  suoeess  of  his  arms  met  with  very  little 
resistance,  except  from  the  city  of  Kiow.  The  citizens  fought 
with  desperation ;  but  the  invincible  forces  of  the  Polish  king, 
aided  by  famine,  soon  overcame  all  resistance.    The  generous 
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oonqaeror  treated  the  vanqaished  citizens  with  all  the  kindness  of 
a  humane  general.  His  conquered  enemy  reciprocated  his  huma- 
nity with  a  glorious  triumph,  and  shouted  his  praises  as  he  march- 
ed through  the  streets  of  the  fallen  city.  But  Boleslas,  though 
invincible  in  war,  soon  found  an  enemy  in  prosperity,  which  tar- 
nished all  his  glory  and  faded  all  his  laurels.  Eiow  was  the 
foster-child  of  Constantinople,  and  of  &e  Eastern  empire.  It  was 
the  common  storehouse  of  all  the  luxuries  of  Asia;  and  the 
Greeks  soon  found  that  the  Polish  warrior  would  easOybe  conquer- 
ed by  the  voluptuous  and  licentious  vices  of  the  East.  Giddy 
with  prosperity,  and  surrounded  with  the  dazaling  splendor  of 
Athenian  architecture,  they  soon  became  intoxicated  with  wine 
and  beauty ;  and  both  the  king  of  Poland  and  his  hardy  soldiers 
were  soon  conquered,  and  shorn  of  their  strength  in  the  laps  of 
their  eastern  DeUlahs.  Boleslas  and  his  heretofore  unconquerable 
army,  lounging  and  sleeping  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year,  on  the  beautiful  soft  couches  of  Eiow,  forgot  their  country, 
their  homes,  their  wives,  and  their  children. 

After  an  absence  of  seven  years,  which  they  had  spent  in  their 
wars  and  pleasures,  their  wives  became  impatient  and  &ithless,  and 
finally  bestowed  their  smiles  on  their  servants,  in  a  union  of  licen- 
tiousness and  vice  too  degraded  for  ears  polite.  This  domestic 
revolt  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  their  husbands  at  Kiow,  who 
furiously  cursed  Boleslas  for  being  the  author  of  their  delay,  and 
consequent  disgrace,  and  returned  to  their  homes  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  their  wives  and  paramours.  The  battle  was  awful 
in  the  extreme ;  while  the  wives  fought  by  the  sides  of  their  new 
lovers  against  their  husbands !  At  length,  Boleslas  appeared  at 
the  Jiead  of  his  few  remaining  troops,  and  slaughtered  the  wives 
for  their  infidelity,  the  slaves  for  their  presumption  and  insolenoe, 
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and  Ae  hnslMncb  for  deseiiion.  St.  Stanislas,  bialiop  of  CraooW| 
shocked  at  this  fiendish  slaughter  of  Boleslas,  reproved  and  threat- 
ened him  with  the  curses  of  the  ehnroh,  and  refnsed  him  admittance 
into  the  cathedral,  while  he  was  performing  mass.  The  enraged 
king  burst  into  the  sanctnarj,  and  murdered  the  distinguished 
prelate  while  engaged  in  his  devotions  at  the  altar.  The  worthy 
saint  was  bnried  in  the  oathedral  of  Cracow,  where  a  saperb  monn- 
ment  is  now  standing. 

The  Pope,  enraged  at  the  mnrder  of  his  devoted  servant,  roared 
his  thnnder  and  flashed  hb  lightning  round  the  devoted  head  of 
Boleslas,  until  he  was  accursed,  excommunicated,  dethroned,  ban- 
ished, mined,  dead,  and  buried.  ^^  How  are  the  mighty  &Ilen  !'' 
The  generous  prince  who  formerly,  in  the  sunny  days  of  his  pros- 
perity, had  fought  the  battles  of  all  who  asked  him — who  had 
protected  unfortunate  sovereigns  in  adversity,  and  given  them 
crowns  and  kingdoms, — ^now,  in  his  own  day  of  extreme  misfor- 
tune, found  no  one  to  bestow  on  him  the  smallest  pittance  ;  and 
those  on  whom  he  had  freely  bestowed  his  bounty,  now  refused  him 
a  morsel  of  bread,  or  even  a  tear  of  pity.  Abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  hated  by  friends  and  foes,  deemed  as  one  abandoned  by 
heaven  and  earth,  he  wandered  away  into  the  forests,  where  his 
only  asylum  was  the  dens  and  caves  of  savages  and  barbarians. 
At  length,  the  poor  man,  broken-hearted  and  crushed  in  his  hopes, 
his  spirits,  and  energies,  returned  to  shed  his  last  tears  and  breathe 
his  last  sighs  in  a  monastery  at  Carinthia,  where  he  ended  his 
miserable  existence  in  performing  the  menial  services  of  a  monkish 
kitchen.* 

The  vengeance  of  the  Pope  was  not  satisfied  with  crushing 
the  father,  but  he  continued  to  pour  out  his  vials  of  wrath  oi^  the 

*  Fletchtr,  26.    Tableau  de  la  Pologae,  I,,  458. 
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sons  of  ihe  onfortunate  Bolealas,  and  excluded  item  from  Uie 
throne.  In  the  great  abundance  of  bis  mercy,  howeyer,  be 
permitted  his  brother  Wladialas  to  assome  the  supreme  authority, 
but  denied  him  the  pomp  and  titles  of  royalty.  Wladtelas 
appointed  one  of  his  favorites,  fcdatvMy  or  oommaader-ia-chief, 
^rikich  was  the  origin  of  the  paktines. 

On  the  death  of  Wladlslas,  his  son,  Boleslas  III.,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1103.  But  the  regal  dignity  was  not  restored  by  the 
Pope  until  more  than  two  hundred  years  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Stanislas  II.  Boleslas  found  that  his  royal  fiither  had  divided  the 
Polish  kingdom  between  his  children,  which  led  to  bitter  eonten* 
tions ;  but  finally  terminated  in  the  universal  dominion  of  Boleslas. 
Immediately  after  consolidating  his  kingdom,  and  seating  himself 
firmly  on  the  throne,  he  drew  his  sword  in  the  defence  of  the  king 
of  Hungary,  then  involved  in  a  war  with  Henry  V.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  who  had  aided  Boleslas  in  uniting  and  securing  the 
Polish  throne.  Boleslas  and  his  army  suffered  so  severely  in  a 
battle  with  Henry,  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  ovortures  of 
peace  by  his  ambassador,  Scrobius.  Henry,  with  his  usual  inao* 
lence  and  pomp,  received  the  ambassador,  but  refused  all  over- 
tures of  peace,  unless  the  Poles  would  become  tributary.  He  then 
conducted  the  Polish  minister  to  his  treasury  to  exhibit  his  wealth ; 
and  pointing  to  his  gold,  with  a  haughty,  significant  air,  told  him 
there  were  his  weapons  with  which  he  intended  to  reduce  Poland 
to  subjection.  The  ambassador,  making  no  answer,  but  taking  a 
ring  from  his  finger,  threw  it  into  the  heap,  politely  saying  with  a 
smile,  ^^  Here  is  something  to  augment  the  store."  Henry,  shut- 
ting the  coffer  with  equal  coolness,  siud,  '^  I  thank  you."  A 
battle  immediately  ensued,  in  which  the  Germans,  with  ^eir  gold, 
were  completely  routed,  ai^d  the  G^nna;;^  e|n|)erpr|  mudoim  to 
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make  peafie  witli  the  Poliali  prince,  ratified  ike  treaty  by  giTiiig 
him  hiB  sister  in  marriage ;  which,  in  the  estimation  of  Boleslas, 
was  a  doul^e  Tictorj.  Boleslas,  after  conquering  in  forty  pitched 
battles,  and  having  earned  a  distingnished  reputation  as  a  general 
and  statesman,  was  doomed,  iike  his  ancestor,  to  experience  a 
reverse  of  fortune  ;  and  closed  his  hitherto  successful  career  in 
misMy  and  disgrace,  by  the  treachery  of  his  friends.  A  black- 
hearted Hungarian,  by  his  tale  of  sorrow,  had  wormed  himself  into 
the  generous  confidence  of  Boleslas,  and  thereby  obtained  the 
government  of  one  of  the  frontier  towns,  which  the  ingrate  after- 
wards betrayed  to  the  RusBians.  The  duke  immediately  mi^hed 
with  his  army  to  chastise  the  traitor  and  his  conspirators ;  and 
while  enoountering  the  enemy,  was  again  betrayed  by  the  treason 
and  cowardice  of  one  of  his  generals,  the  palatine  of  Cracow,  and 
defeated.  These  overwhelming  misfortunes  prostrated  nil  his 
energies  of  body  and  mind,  and  soon  brought  him  to  his  grave,  in 
1139,  robbed  of  all  the  glory  and  laurels  of  thirty-six  years'  unin- 
terrupted prosperity.  During  the  reign  of  this  sovereign,  the 
posfoHUy  or  militia  of  Poland,  was  first  established.  Every  pala- 
tinate-^-of  which  Poland  proper  contained  eleven — ^was  required  to 
raise  a  certain  number  of  cavalry  within  a  stated  time,  who  held 
tiiemaelves  in  readiness  for  the  king's  military  orders.* 

Boleslas  III.,  previous  to  lus  death,  divided  the  kingdom  between 
his  four  eldest  sons,  very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  subjects 
tnd  Us  children.  Each  of  the  four  dukes  adopted  the  motto, 
*^  all  or  nothing ;"  and  after  various  bloody  conflicts  between  them, 
Boleslas,  the  second  son  of  the  late  king,  obtained  the  ascendency, 
and  was  declared  sovereign  of  Poland  in  1 146.  He  permitted  the 
cbikiren  of  hia  elder  brother,  Wkdislas,  to  retain  Silena,  which 

*  Fletcher,  30. 
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oon tinned  in  his  family  a  distinct  government,  bat  was  a  fief  of 
Poland.  It  continued  some  time  nnder  the  control  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Wladislas,  and  ultimately  became  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  in  1339  ;  and  was  afterwards  invaded  by  the  Pmsiiianfl. 
Wladislas,  not  contented  with  the  limited  patrimony  his  younger 
brother  had  allowed  him,  aided  by  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
Conrade,  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  made  another  effort  to  recover 
the  Polish  crown.  The  attempt  proved  a  failure,  and  the  bloody 
contest  ended  with  the  death  of  Wladislas,  while  he  was  on  hiaroad 
to  Qsland  to  engage  in  another  civil  war.  Boleslas,  now  being 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  and  having  no  wars  on  his  hands, 
resolved  to  make  war  on  his  northern  neighbors,  the  Prussians, 
and  compel  them  to  abandon  their  heathen  superstition  and  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion.  He  marched  his  army  into  Prussia,  and, 
with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Catholic  creed  in  the  other, 
offered  his  new  religion  as  the  only  alternative  of  death ;  but,  after 
several  battles,  in  which  he  at  last  was  defeated,  learned  by  sad 
experience  that  the  sword  was  not  designed  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  religion.  He  wisely  occupied  his  few  remaining 
years  in  secular  affairs,  until  his  death  in  1173.  During  this 
reign,  European  chivalry  and  the  Crusades  agitated  and  convulsed 
the  eastern  continent ;  while  Henry,  the  younger  brother  of 
Boleslas,  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  of  Polish  volunteers.  But  one  campaign  cooled  his  martial 
religion  and  returned  him  to  Poland ;  for  which  short  service,  Uie 
monks  puffed  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  champions  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Boleslas  IV.,  Mieczylas,  his 
third  brother,  held  the  sovereign  power  of  Poland,  during  which 
time  nothing  worthy  of  any  partioolar  notice  in  histoxj  occurred. 
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Miecsylas  II.  having  been  dethroned  by  the  discontented  Poles, 
Gasimir  II.  was  crowned  in  1178.  He  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Boleslas  IV.,  and  reluctantly  ascended  the  throne,  preferring 
to  remain  the  subject  of  the  tyrannical  Mieczylas;  but  all  his 
entreaties  to  remain  in  private  life  were  disregarded  by  the  Poles, 
and  served  only  to  confirm  them  in  their  choice.  He  was  a  mild, 
amiable,  and  humane  prince,  although  he  had  been  engaged  in 
several  wars  with  the  Russians,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
for  his  courage,  clemency,  and  benevolence.  He  was  one  day  at 
play,  and  won  all  the  money  of  one  of  his  nobility,  who,  incensed 
at  his  ill  fortune,  suddenly  struck  the  prince  a  blow  on  the  ear,  in 
the  heat  of  his  uncontrollable  passion.  He  fled  immediately  from 
justice ;  but,  being  pursued  and  overtaken,  was  condemned  to  lose 
Us  head.  The  generous  Gasimir  determined  otherwise.  "  I  am 
not  surprised,"  said  he,  ^^  at  the  gentleman's  conduct ;  for,  not 
having  it  in  his  power  to  revenge  himself  on  fortune,  no  wonder 
he  should  attack  her  favorite  in  me."  The  generous  sovereign 
very  kindly  discharged  his  enemy,  returned  him  his  money,  and 
at  the  same  time  reproached  himself  for  setting  the  pernicious 
example  of  gambling,  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  This  sove* 
reign  was  a  father  to  his  people ;  and,  viewing  the  cruelty  of  the 
nobles  to  the  serfs,  frequently  expressed  his  regrets  that  he  had  not 
the  power  to  abolish  slavery,  and  elevate  all  his  subjects  to  a 
higher  grade  of  moral  excellence.  He  was  every  way  worthy  of 
the  name  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  people :  ^^  Gasimir  the 
Just." 

Afler  several  successive  and  unimportant  reigns,  Wladislas  m. 
came  to  the  throne  in  1306.  He  was  sumamed  Lokicteck,  on 
account  of  his  diminutive  stature,  which  means  an  ell  in  height. 
He  was  deposed,  and  after  five  years  was  reinstated  in  his  0ove- 
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reignty.      The  regal  title  had  been  formally  revived  in  1296,  by 

one  of  his  predecessors ;  bnt  the  Polish  nobility  refused  to  confer 

it  on  Wladblas  until  he  had  proved  himself  worthy.     The  invading 

Teutonic  Knights  soon  gave  the  prince  an  opportunity  of  display* 

ing  his  talents  as  a  warrior.      The  Teutonic  Knights  were  m 

military  order  in  Russia,  and  continually  infested  the  northern 

frontier.     The  Oermans  who  accompanied  Frederic  Barbarossa, 

emperor  of  Germany,  in  the  Crusades  of  1 188,  being  left  by  his 

death  without  a  leader,  were  formed  by  Henry,  king  of  Jemsalenci, 

into  a  religious  and  martial   order,  called  the  Knights  of  St- 

George.     This  title  was  subsequently  changed  to  Knights  of  St. 

Mary,  and  afterwards  to  Teutonic  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 

Mary  the  Virgin.     They  were  required  to  be  of  noble  parents^, 

and  to  defend  and  promulgate  the  Cathdic  religion.     In  the  begin* 

nin^  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Culm,  in  Prussia,  was  given  them, 

on  condition  that  they  would  use  their  arms  against  their  pagan 

neighbors.     This  injunction  they  soon  violated,  and,  after  eon-* 

quering  all  Polish  Prussia,  they  built  Marienburg,  invaded  Poland, 

and  overran  Pomerania.     Wladlslas,  after  the  Pope  had  denounced 

ihem,  checked  their  ravages ;  and,  after  several  battles,  in  which 

the  Poles  were  victorious,  and  four  thousand  of  the  Knights  were 

left  dead  on  the  field,  with,  thirty  thousand  auxiliaries  laid  low  by 

their  sides,  the  Polish  sovereign  bound  the  remainder  of  them  by 

rigorous  treaties.     After  distinguishing  himself  in  these  battles,  he 

returned  to  his  coronation  at  Cracow,  which  was  approved  by  the 

Pope.     The  form  of  the  ceremony  continued  the  same  from  this 

tame.     The  archbishop  of  Gnesne  placed  the  crown  on  his  head, 

and  a  white  eagle,  which  was  the  ornament  of  his  throne,  became 

the  national  arms.     After  a  short  interval,  he  died  in  1333.* 

«  FktclMr,  36L    The  history  of  the  Teutonic  Knighti  will  be  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Beligioa 
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Casimir  III.  aMended  ihe  throne  on  the  death  of  his  &iher.     He 

had  received  instnictions  from  hie  parent,  a  short  time  previou  to 
his  death,  to  protect  his  country  from  the  inyasions  of  the  Teutonic 
£nights.  The  new  sovereign  soon  had  a  rupture  with  them, 
which  finally  resulted  in  a  treaty.  In  his  wars  with  Russia,  he 
redeemed  his  country  from  the  power  of  that  monarchy,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  modem  Polish  proTince,  Russia  Nigra, 
was  then  added  to  Polaod.  Casimir  the  Greats— for  such  he  was 
justly  called  by  his  grateful  subjects — ^also  meritoriously  earned 
the  title  of  "  Polish  Justinian,"  on  account  of  the  wise  and  salu- 
tary 1^^  reforms  which  he  made  in  the  juriqirudcnce  of  his 
country.  He  was  one  of  Poland^s  great  and  good  soTereigns,  and 
did  more  for  the  improvement  of  his  subjects  and  country  than 
any  other  sovereign,  except  Sobieski.  He  was  the  devoted  fri^d 
of  the  slaves;  and  did  aU  in  his  power  to  relieve  their  misfortuini, 
and  improve,  their  degraded  condition.  Like  many  other  bene- 
fiustors  of  men,  his  worthy  character  was  the  target  of  slander ; 
hut  his  superior  moral  excellence  secured  him  immortal  fame. 

On  the  death  of  Casimir,  in  1370,  without  any  heirs  to  the 
crown,  his  sister's  son,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  Poknd.  Louis  was  the  sovereign  of  another  kingdom ;  and 
the  Polish  nobles,  jealous  of  foreign  dictation,  and  apprehending 
their  interests  would  be  compromised  to  those  of  his  foreign 
subjects,  compelled  him  to  make  certain  stipulations,  as  a  safe- 
guard against  these  suspected  evils,  before  they  would  consent  to 
his  coronation.  In  addition  to  the  former  coronation  oath,  which 
merely  bound  the  monarch  to  preserve  the  interests  of  his  people, 
was  added  the  Fcicta  Conventa^  which  was  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Poland,  and  was  ever  afterwards  administered  to  the  Polish 
monarchs.    It  required  him  to  resign  all  right  to  most  of  the  extenr 
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nve  domains  of  the  crown,  and  make  them  the  benefices  of  his 
officers,  or  starostas,  whom  he  conld  not  remove  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  or  assemblj  of  nobles.  He  bound  himself  not 
to  exact  any  personal  service,  not  to  impose  any  taxes,  declare 
war,  nor  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  lords  over  their  slaves. 
These  legal  restraints  reduced  the  power  of  the  Polish  sovereignty 
to  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  and  made  the  king  little  more  than 
a  guardian  of  the  laws.  Louis  readily  acceded  to  these  terms, 
and  as  readily  violated  them  after  receiving  the  crown.  He 
resided  continually  in  Hungary,  and,  in  violation  of  his  coronation 
oath,  and  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  Poles,  filled  all  the 
principal  offices  with  his  Hungarian  subjects.  These  royal  out- 
rages caused  great  disturbances,  and  the  surrounding  nations, 
taking  advantage  of  the  discord,  made  frequent  incursions,  until 
the  death  of  Louis  relieved  the  Poles,  in  1382,  and  thus  ended  the 
dynasty  of  the  Piasts. 

Section  IH. 

SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  JAOELLONS. 

Louis  having  died  without  any  male  heirs,  and  after  an  inter- 
regnum of  two  years, — in  which  the  claims  of  Sigismund,  Mar- 
quis of  Brandenburg,  who  had  married  the  elder  daughter  of  Louis, 
were  resisted — the  Poles  called  Hedwiga,  the  daughter  of  Louis, 
to  the  throne,  in  1384,  on  condition  that  she  would  be  dictated 
by  the  nobles  in  the  choice  of  her  husband,  and  continually 
reside  in  Poland.  After  several  lovers  had  made  their  best  over- 
tures for  the  hand  of  the  Polish  princess,  William,  her  cousin, 
and  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  who  outshone  all  his  rival 
candidates  in  the  beauty  of  his  person,  in  his  elegant  manners 
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and  in  his  magnificent  retinue,  suoceeded  in  winning  the  hmri  of 
tbe  fair  princess ;  bat  her  hand  was  under  the  control  of  the  de- 
termined nobles.  The  Poles,  jealous  of  their  old  enemy,  the 
Anstrians,  strenuously  refused  their  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
William  and  Hedwiga  ;  and  selected  her  a  husband  in  the  person 
of  Jagellon,  duke  of  I^thuania.  His  offers  were  too  tempting  to 
the  Poles  to  be  rejected.  He  promised  to  unite  his  extensiye  and 
adjacent  dominions  to  Poland,  inseparably,  under  one  Polish 
goyemment ;  agreed  to  convert  his  idolatrous  Lithuanian  subjects 
to  Christianity;  and,  on  these  terms,  Jagellon  was  invited  to 
Poland,  where  he  received  his  wife  and  crown.  Hedwiga's  flame 
still  continuing  to  bum  for  her  lover,  William,  she  secretly  invited 
him  to  Poland.  But  the  stubborn  Poles  soon  cool^  the  ardor  of 
the  lovers,  and,  sending  William  home,  placed  tiie  love-sick 
<]tteen  under  the  guardian  care  of  the  military  guards.  She  at 
first  played  the  woman  well,  and  refused  to  see  Jagellon  ;  but  the 
threats  of  the  nobility,  and  the  glitter  of  the  sabres,  together 
with  her  imprisonment,  soon  transferred  her  love  from  William 
to  Jagellon  ;  and  thus  the  poets'  philosophy  of  the  immutability 
of  female  love  was,  once  at  least,  falsified. 

Jagellon  was  married  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Wladislaa 
lY. ;  and  Lithuania  and  Poland  were  united  under  one  crown. 
This  duchy  was  an  immense  accession  to  the  geographical  magni- 
tude of  Poland,  extending  from  Poland  on  the  west,  beyond  the 
Dnieper  or  Borysthenes  on  the  east,  and  from  Livonia  on  the 
north  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  was  never  any  benefit  to  Poland,  and 
became  a  serious  moral  evil,  and  bone  of  contention.  The 
idolatry,  ignorance,  and  ungovernable  obstinacy  of  the  Lithuanian 
nobility,  proved  to  be  a  continual  annoyance  to  the  Polish 
government.     Jagellon  found  it  more  difficult  to  unite  the  thrones 
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and  orowns  of  different  nations,  than  the  hearts  and  hands  of 
lovers.  His  Lithuanian  subjects  were  slow  to  coalesce  with  the 
Poles,  and  still  more  reluctantly  refused  to  adopt  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Jagellon  improved  the  .laws  of  Poland,  and 
was  compelled  to  fight,  preach,  and  l^islate.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  involved  in  war  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  were 
oontinoallj  encroaching  on  his  dominions,  and  defeated  them  m 
a  severe  and  well  fought  battle  at  Grunewala,  in  1410,  and  dic- 
tated to  them  ^e  terms  of  peace. 

On  the  death  of  Jagellon  in  1433,  his  son  Wladislas  Y.,  only 
nine  years  of  age,  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  His 
mother,  and  some  of  the  nobles,  were  his  gnardians  during  his 
minority.  Immediately  on  leaving  his  pupilage,  he  made  hb  first 
military  dtbuty  in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks — the  old  and 
bitter  enemy  of  Poland — ^who  were  defeated  by  the  youthful  hero, 
with  a  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men.  He  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  in  favor  of  Hungary  and  Poland ;  while  Wladislas  received 
the  Hungarian  crown,  as  a  compliment  and  reward  for  protecting 
it  from  the  grasp  of  the  Turk.  Flushed  with  his  success,  and 
regardless  of  his  treaty,  which  the  dispensation  of  the  Pope 
allowed  him  to  violate,  the  young  prince  again  advanced  against 
the  Turkish  swords,  in  which  act  of  injustice  he  fell,  and  the 
Moslem  crescent  waved  triumphant.  Thus  expired  this  brave 
and  talented,  but  rash  and  improvident  Polish  king,  in  his  21st 
year,  1444. 

The  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Wladis- 
las, forms  a  brighter  period  in  Polish  history.  This  distinguished 
sovereign  spent  nearly  forty-eight  years  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  extending  its  territory,  conqoeriug  its  enemies,  framing 
its  constitution*  and  advancing  civilisation  and  learning.     Pro- 
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fitiog  by  the  fate  of  his  predeoesBor,  be  mm  dismdiiied  for  war^ 
except  when  neeassaiy  for  the  defence  of  his  eoantry.  The  first 
part  of  his  reign  was  peaceful ;  but  those  old  utveterate  enemies^ 
the  Teutonic  knights,  again  invaded  his  territory,  which  called 
him  from  his  peaceful  retreat  into  the  tented  field,  to  measure 
fvords  with  this  formidable  enemy,  whom  he  soon  conquered. 
After  they  were  defeated,  the  knights  submitted,  and  entered  into 
a  treaty,  by  which  they  surrendered  all  Polish-Russia,  and 
retained  the  remainder  as  a  fief  of  Poland.  This  newly-acquired 
territory  Gasimir  formed  into  four  paktiuates,  under  tihe  govem- 
ment  of  Poland ;  except  certain  commercial  privileges  granted  to 
the  trading  towns.  Bantsig,  Thorn,  Elbing,  and  Culm,  were  grea;. 
acquisitions,  in  consequence  of  their  mercantile  importance. 
Dantzig  was  one  of  the  principal  Hanse-Towns  commanding  the 
commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  and  Gasimir  granted  it  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  navigation  on  the  Vistula.  Moldavia  being  tributary 
to  Poland,  the  kingdom  had  the  means  of  uniting  the  commerce 
of  northern  and  southern  Europe.  Gasimir,  after  a  long  reign, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himsetf  and  improved  his  country,  died 
in  1492.* 

John  Albert  was  a  prince  of  courage  and  policy.  Under  the 
advice  of  Buonacorsi,  an  Italian,  formerly  his  tutor,  and  now  his 
confidential  adviser,  he  attempted  tc  lessen  the  power  of  thd  aoIm'- 
lity  in  the  political  scale,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower 
class,  by  interposiilg  between  them  a  third  oUs^— or  the  fiers-itai 
— and  thereby  create  a  firmly-balanced  government  like  England. 
But  the  plan,  although  wise,  was  made  known  before  sufficient 
timc'had  elapsed  to  mature  and  develop  it ;  and,  therefore,  not 
only  proved  a  failure,  but  so  enraged  the  jealous  nobles,  as  to 

•  ''TsblMade  k  Pologne,"  by  MalteBnm. 
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render  Albert  ever  after  extremely  odious  to  them.  After  his 
failure  to  improve  the  goyemment,  he  made  some  improyements 
in  the  judiciary. 

Aiczander,  the  successor  of  Albert,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1501 ;  and  during  his  reign  the  crown  was  greatly  debased.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  raise  money  or  use  the  revenue,  without  the 
consent  of  the  diet.  This  law,  called  Staiutum  Alezandrinumj 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  king  from  patronising  music  and  the 
fboe  arts,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Under  this  sove- 
reign, Chancellor  ^aski  revised  all  the  Polish  laws,  whose  name 
the  code  bears. 

The  reign  of  Sigismund  I.  commenced  in  1507,  full  of  trouble 
and  anxiety.  Faction  had  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  the  new  king,  approaching  it  slow  and  sure,  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  restoring  peace.  The  Lithuanians,  who  were 
always  in  trouble,  having  revolted,  had  taken  to  themselves  Rus- 
sian auxiliaries,  whom  the  Polish  king  soon  subdued.  This  vic- 
tory was  won  in  a  great  measure  by  the  artillery,  which  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  the  Polish  army.  Albert,  Mar^ 
quis  of  Brandenburg,  and  nephew  of  Sigismund,  had  been  elected 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace 
between  the  Poles  and  the  knights ;  but  as  soon  as  his  office  was 
secured,  he  traitorously  turned  his  heel  agunst  the  Polish  sove- 
reign. He  was  soon  conquered,  chsstised,  and  removed  from 
office.  This  was  a.  death-blow  to  the  Teutonic  kn^hts,  who  were 
expelled  from  Prussia,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Mariendal 
in  Franconia.  Sigismund  formed  eastern  Prussia  into  a  duchy  in 
1225,  and  bestowed  it  on  Albert  as  a  fief.  Polish,  or  western 
Prussia,  was  afterwards  called  Regal  Prussia,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  duchy.    While  the  king  was  fighting  a  foreign  foe,  he 
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had  one  fiur  more  formidable  at  home.  His  wife,  Bona,  the  prime 
moTer  of  fiictious  intrigues  at  court,  had  gained  the  complete 
eoDtrol  of  her  royal  husband,  using  him  as  the  automaton  of  her 
fovl  game.  The  king  summoned  the  nobility  to  assemble  at 
Leopol,  or  Lemberg,  in  Gallicia ;  but  they  occupied  their  time 
only  in  complaints  against  the  queen  and  the  administration. 
Thb  assembly  they  styled  Rokosz^  in  imitation  of  the  Hungarians, 
who  in  public  emergency  held  their  legislature  in  the  plain  of 
Rokoszy  near  the  city  Fest.  This  meeting  proved  the  precursor 
of  others  more  disastrous.  Sigismund  was  a  distinguished  prince, 
and  has  left  a  name  worthy  of  himself 

As  soon  as  Si^nmund  Augustus,  or  Augnstus^I.,  the  son  of  the 
previous  monarch,  came  to  the  throne,  the  pugnacious  nobles 
were  ready  to  quarrel  with  him,  for  marrying  without  the  consent 
of  the  diet  He  had  married  Barba  Radsiwill,  a  widow  of  a 
Lithuanian  noble,  without  much  distinction  ;  which  connection  had 
been  secretly  contracted  before  his  father's  death,  and  first  made 
publicly  known  on  his  ascending  the  throne.  But  in  spite  of  all 
the  threats  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Gnesne,  to  divorce  his  wife,  he  remained  &ithful 
to  his  conjugal  vows  until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  about  six 
months,  and  settled  the  question.  Although  Sigismund,  like  his 
royal  predecessors,  had  his  full  share  of  war,  yet  he  found  time 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  extend  his  dominions.  In  this 
reign,  Livonia  and  Courland  were  annexed  to  the  Polish  crown, 
which  proved  an  important  accession  to  the  kingdom.  The  order 
of  the  Knights  of  Christ  had  the  same  statutes  as  the  Templars, 
and  was  founded  in  1202  by  the  Bishop  of  Riga,  who'gave  them 
Ae  third  part  of  Livonia,  which  they  agreed  to  conquer  and  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  under  the  sanotion  of  the  Pope.    The  order 
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WM  denominated  Ensiferi^  by  Winno,  the  first  grand-aiMter,  wlio 
formed  a  solemn  compact  with  the  Teutoaic  knights,  and  adopted 
ihdr  statates  in  1238.  In  1521,  thej  purchased  their  independ- 
ence of  the  grand*master  of  the  Tentonic  ofder,  after  reducing 
LiTonia  and  Gonrland.  The  power  of  the  knights  now  began  to 
diminish  yerj  fast,  under  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  Refbr- 
mation,  which  was  spreading  rapidly  in  Livonia.  They  had  im- 
prisoned the  Bishop  of  Riga,  Sigismund's  cousin,  and  brutally 
massacred  the  envoys  sent  by  the  king  to  demand  his  release. 
ProToked  by  this  wanton  insult  and  cruelty,  Sigismund  prepared 
to  visit;  them  with  his  yengeance;  but  his  enemy,  fearing  to 
encomoiter  him,  submitted,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Poland. 
This  treaty  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Czar  of  Moscow,  who  invaded 
Livonia,  but  was  repelled  by  Sigismund,  to  whom  the  kni^ts  had 
applied  for  aesistance.  Livonia  was  surrendered  to  Poland  in 
1561  ;  and  Kettler,  the  grand-master,  held  the  duchy  of  Oour- 
land  as  a  fief,  on  condition  that,  as  vassal  to  the  king,  he  would 
furnish  him  with  two  hundred  horse,  or  five  hundred  infiintry,  and 
not  maintain  more  than  five  hundred  r^pilar  troops. 

The  war  with  Russia,  in  which*  Sigismund  was  engaged,  termi- 
nated in  the  consolidation  of  the  union  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania.  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Giar  was 
victorious,  and  invaded  Lithuania;  while  the  Polish  nobles 
refbsed  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  their  feUoWHsubjects,  except 
on  the  condition  thai  the  union  should  be  consummated ;  which 
was  done  in  1669,  in  the  diet  of  both  provinces  at  Lublin,  under 
the  same  laws,  privileges,  and  government.  The  union  of  Lithu- 
smia  and  Polsad  being  now  complete,  it  was  agreed  that  the  diets, 
composed  of  representativea  of  both  these  oountries,  should  meet 
at  Warsaw, »  oentral  town.     Sigismund  Augustus,  the  laat  of  the 
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djuMMij  of  tbe  Jagellona,  whidi.  oontimied  for  om  boadred  aod 
c^hty-siz  years,  died  in  1572.  During  this  taae  Poland  attained 
its  full  growtli,  and  highest  state  of  natioiial  f^ary,  if  we  except 
the  sabeeqaent  reign  of  SobieddL 


Section  IV. 

0OVSREIGNTT   OF    THE   ELECTIVE   KINGS. 

The  crown  now  hecMme  formallp  elective,  although,  in  fact,  Ht 
never  was  otherwise  ;  for  the  sovereign  was  always  the  creatore 
of  the  nobility,  and  their  votes  crowned  or  dethroned  him  at  plea- 
sure. After  an  interregnum,  during  which  the  archbishop  of 
Gnesne  presided,  the  factions,  rivalry,  and  malevolent  ambition 
of  the  aristocracy — ^rather  than  elect  one  of  their  own  number 
king — ^made  choice  of  a  foreigner,  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  son 
of  Catharine  de  Mediois,  and  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  the  king  of 
France.  Henry's  election  failed  to  benefit  the  Poles.  He  had 
hardly  seated  himself  on  the  thnme  of  Poland,  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  brother,  the  reigning  king  of  France.  The 
rigorous  exactions  of  the  jealoufl  Poles,  in  requiring  him  to  yield 
to  the  toleration  of  the  Protestant  religion,  whioh  he  had  bitterly 
persecuted,  and  reside  cootinually  in  Poland,  in  a  measure  had 
cooled  his  ardor  for  Polish  sovereignty,  and  satisfied  him,  that  he 
eould  not  retain  both  crowns ;  and  consequently,  he  preferred  the 
French  throne,  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Sensible  that  the  Poles  would  hold  him  to  his  corona- 
tion rows,  and  that  he  could  sot  reside  in  France  and  retain  the 
crown  of  Poland,  he  wisely  resolved  to  abdicate  Polish  sove- 

re^ty,  and  retain  hia   French   iJurone.    Aocordiogly  ha  left 
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PcAand  georeily  for  Fraaoe ;  and,  although  he  waa  overtaken 
by  the  Polish  noUes  a  few  milea  from  Oraoow,  he  reeohitelj 
pnrsaed  his  journey,  and  refused  to  remain  longer  in  Poland. 

The  abdication  of  Henry  again  let  loose  all  the  base  paanons 
of  the  Polish  nobles,  in  their  wars  and  strifes  for  the  vacant 
throne.  The  friends  of  Maximilian  of  Austria  were  active  and 
damorons  for  the  election  of  their  favorite  candidate ;  but  were 
finally  overpowered,  and  compelled  to  yield  to  the  claims  of 
Anne,  the  sister  of  Sigismnnd,  with  Stephen  Batory,  Duke  of 
Transylvania,  for  her  husband,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1575. 
Batory  was  a  prince  distinguished  for  a  high  order  of  talent,  with 
rare  intellectual  and  moral  attainments,  having  raised  himself  by 
his  valor  and  merits  to  the  dukedom  of  Transylvania,  which 
rendered  him  highly  acceptable  to  the  Poles,  as  their  sovereign. 
Nor  did  his  virtues  end  with  his  coronation  vows ;  but  he  ever 
continued  through  his  reign  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  his 
subjects,  as  far  as  he  could.  He  distinguished  himself  in  a 
series  of  battles  with  the  Russians,  in  all  of  which  he  was  victo- 
rious; and  secured  a  treaty  of  peace  by  the  interposition  of 
Possevin,  the  Jesuit,  and  legate  from  the  Pope.  This  dream- 
stance  introduced  the  Jesuits  into  Poland.  This  order  bdng 
distinguished  for  its  learning,  Batory  supposed  he  could  promote 
the  educational  interests  of  his  subjects,  by  surrendering  to  them 
the  control  of  the  Univeisity  of  Wilna ;  but  their  subsequent 
conduct  disappointed  the  -  expectations  of  the  king,  and  proved 
them  to  be  unworthy  teachers  and  useless  peacemakers.  This 
king  adopted  the  policy  of  establishing  a  standing  army  ;  iatro- 
dttced  an  improved  system  of  military  tactics ;  and  succeeded  in 
subjecting  the  Cossaoks  to  miHtazy  order.  Having  formed  the 
design  of  extending  the  regal  authority,  his  plans  were  frustrated 
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by  deatli  in  1586.  Few  monarohs  have  reigned  in  Poland  more 
Biiceeflafbnj  and  more  acceptably  than  Batorj ;  and  he  well 
deserved  the  title  conferred  on  him  by  his  people — ^^  In  repuibUea 

After  the  nobflity  had  again  exhausted  thoir  fory  in  the  quar- 
rels of  another  election^  in  which  Maximilian  of  Austria,  itnd 
Sigiflmund,  Prince  of  Sweden,  were  candidates;  the  party  of 
Sigkmtmd  III.  preyailing,  elected  him  to  the  throne,  and  made 
his  riral  prisoner  in  1587.  The  successful  prince  humanely  dis- 
cfaaiged  Maximilian  without  a  ransom,  magnanimously  saying,* 
^  I  will  not  add  insult  to  misfortune ;  I  will  give  Maximilian  his 
liberty,  and  not  oblige  him  to  buy  it."  Sigismund's  family  was 
related  to  the  Ji^llons  on  the  female  side ;  a  connection  highly 
pleasing  to  the  Poles.  His  reign — as  usual  with  his  predecessors 
— commenced  with  war.  The  Cossacks,  who  had  become  de- 
pendents  of  Poland,  were  continually  harassing  the  Turks  ;  and 
the  latter,  unable  to  chastise  these  annoying  hordes  of  savages, 
who  were  ever  on  the  wing  like  wasps,  resolyed  to  hold  the  Poles 
responsible  for  their  outrages.  After  sereral  fatal  battles,  with 
nearly  equal  success  on  both  sides,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  by 
the  mediation  of  the  English  ambassador.  On  the  death  of 
Sigismund's  father,  the  idng  of  Sweden,  which  happened  about 
this  time,  Sigismund  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  by  royal  be* 
quest.  This  event  was  the  beginning  of  a  living  trouble,  which, 
by  its  various  ramifications,  seriously  embittered  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  Two  crowns,  especially  such  as  the  longs  of 
Sweden  and  Poland  wore  in  those  stormy  times,  were  crushing  to 
any  sorereign.  The  Swedes,  who  had  generally  adopted  the 
Reformed  religion  of  Luther  ever  since  the  time  of  Gustayus, 
were  jealously  awake  to  the  dangers  they  seriously  apprehended 
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from  8ucb  a  cold,  bigoted  Cfttholio  as  Sigismund.  Nor  did  their 
anxious  fears  prove  to  be  grotindless.  He  associated  with  him  a 
popish  legate,  as  his  prime  minister,  by  wbose  advice  he  foaoded 
a  Koman  Catholic  cburch  in  every  town,  and  resolved  to  be 
crowned  bj  the  pope's  deputy.  These  religions  innovations  ex- 
cited the  ire  of  the  Swedes,  and  open  rebellion  resisted  all  his 
tyrannical  efforts,  to  carry  out  his  purposes  by  Polish  troops. 
Sigismund,  failing  in  his  religions  usarpations,  now  turned  hb 
ambition  in  another  direction  equally  unworthy,  by  espoosing  the 
4cause  of  Demetrius,  an  impostor,  and  a  young  claimant  of  the 
Bussian  csarsbip,  whose  life  forms  an  interesting  chapter  fior  his- 
torical romance. 

The  Csar,  John  11.,  of  Rusaa,  left  at  his  death  a  son,  Deme« 
trius,  only  nine  years  old,  and  another,  by  the  name  of  Theodore, 
aged  about  twenty.  The  latter  ascended  to  the  throne  of 
Bussia  on  the  death  of  his  father  ;  while  his  brother,  Demetrius, 
coDtiDucd  in  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  superintended  his  edu- 
cation in  the  retired  castle  of  Uglits.  Theodore  soon  married 
the  sister  of  Boris,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  who  shared 
profusely  in  the  choicest  favors  within  the  gift  of  his  new  relation 
and  soYcreign.  The  base  ambition  of  this  degraded  ingrate  was 
only  rendered  more  corrupt  and  desperate  by  the  royal  munifi- 
cence ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  czar,  there  remained  only  one 
obstacle  between  him  and  the  throne,  which  be  found  in  the 
person  of  young  Demetrius.  He  soon  surmounted  this  difficulty, 
by  disposing  of  the  young  prince,  who  immediately  disappeared 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  Boris  finally  asc^ided  the  throne. 
But  the  glitter  of  a  crown,  and  the  intoxicating  gaiety  of  the 
Bussian  court,  £iiled  to  stifle  the  convictions  of  the  assassin's 
ooasisienoe,  jmd  the  horrors  of  remone  thundered  in  his  ears 
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^  Demetrias  ?  Bemetrins !"  Tbe  mnrddrons  Icing,  eonstanv 
btnnted,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  was  told  that  Demetrias  was 
still  liying,  and  that  he  had  mistakenly  murdered  another  child. 
A  Demetrius  was  at  this  time  found  in  Poland,  who  prored  a 
more  powerful  tormentor  to  the  royal  wretch  than  all  the  stings 
of  remorse.  This  young  man  acted  over  Uie  same  tragedy,  which 
was  played  hy  the  slave  Olemens,  in  the  day  of  Tiberias,  and  by 
Perkin  Warheck  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Nature  seemed  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  imposture,  by  a  similarity  in  age,  by 
making  one  arm  shorter  than  the  other,  and  by  placing  a  wart 
on  the  cheek  of  both.  These  similarities,  as  a  capital  for  the 
eommencement  of  his  imposition,  who,  it  seems,  was  originally  a 
monk,  together  with  the  unsettled  state  of  Russia,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  detection,  encouraged  him  in  the  nefarious  enterprise. 
He  associated  himself  with  Mnisaech,  palatine  of  Sandomir,  in 
Poland,  whose  character  for  integrity  was  very  low,  and  promised 
him  assistance,  if  he  would  tolerate  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  Russia,  and  marry  his  daughter  Mariana. 

Sigismund  would  not  openly  advocate  the  cause  of  the  impos- 
tor, but  allowed  his  nobles  to  act  for  him ;  and,  by  their  aid, 
Demetrius,  the  impostor,  was  seated  on  the  Russian  throne. 
But  the  Russians  soon  rebelled,  and  murdered  him  with  many  of 
hb  Polish  coadjutors.  Soon  another  impostor,  by  the  same  name, 
arose,  who  was  received  and  defended  by  the  Poles  as  eagerly  as 
the  first.  Mariana  regarded  him  as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  Mniszeck  used  him  as  another  stepping-stone  to  royal  power. 
This  farce  was  acted  even  the  fourth  time.  Sigismund,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Jesuits,  who  now  had  the  control  of  him,  invaded 
Russia,  under  the  pretence  of  avenging  his  murdered  subjects. 
Zolkiewski,  the  maternal  great-grand&ther  of  John  Sobieski,  who 
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was  made  botli  ohanoellor  and  grand-general,  commanded  the 
Polidi  troops,  and  entering  Moscow,  took  Basil  Sehooiskj,  the 
new  czar,  and  his  brother,  prisoners,  and  placed  the  king's  son, 
Wladislas,  on  the  throne.  He  was  soon  deposed,  and  Sigismuid 
made  no  efibrt  to  restore  him, 

Sigismnnd,  still  intent  on  his  plan  of  regaining  the  crown  ci 
Sweden,  joined  with  Ferdinand,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
aided  him  agamst  the  Toyrode  of  Transjlvania.  Bnt  the  Tran- 
Bjlvanian  being  in  alliance  with  the  Saltan,  the  Poles  were 
iefeated  bj  the  Turks,  while  under  the  command  of  the  fiimons 
Zolkiewski,  the  conqueror  of  Russia,  who  fell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dniester,  near  the  town  of  Mohxlow.  His  son  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  both  bodies  were  redeemed,  and  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  with  thb  inscription — 

Exoriare  aliqiUs  nosiriM  ex  ossihut  uUor, 

^  This  voice  firom  the  tomb  urged  theur  descendant,  John 
Sobieski,  to  exact  retribution  from  the  Turks."  A  fresh  war 
now  opened  between  the  Poles  and  the  Turks  ;  and  the  Sultan, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  make 
peace. 

Poland  now  had  a  double  engagement  on  hand — the  Turks 
in  the  south,  and  thelSwedes  in  the  north.  Sigismnnd  still  har- 
bored the  thought  of  regaining  the  crown  of  Sweden ;  but  he 
found  a  superior  in  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  was  now  on  the 
throne  ;  and  after  many  years  of  war  and  disastrous  fighting,  the 
Polish  sovereign  was  glad  to  make  peace,  and  surrendered  Livonia 
and  part  of  Pru.ssia,  in  1629.  The  troublesome  and  bloody 
reign  of  Sigismnnd  terminated  in  1632.  The  silly  dupe  of  the 
hypocritical  Jesuits  who  controlled  him,  lost  his  paternal  king- 
dom, and  nearly  ruined  the  Polish  nati<m,  who  had  adopted  him. 
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Tbe  religidiu  toleration  of  Poland  was  aboIiBhed,  and  Prote»« 
iants  were  deprired  of  all  placet  of  trvBt  and  power^  while  orael 
Gatbolicism  was  reigning  trioiDpliant,  with  her  garments  orim- 
Boned  in  the  blood  of  civil  war.  The  nobles  had  formed  a  re- 
li^ns  and  political  confederation  against  their  king,  in  1607, 
which  had  been  raatored,  but  not  yet  generally  known.  In  1609, 
these  confederations  were  legalised — the  spirit  of  contention 
diyided  house  against  honse,  and  father  sgainst  son — the  serTs 
chains  were  riyeted  stronger  by  intoleration,  and  religions  faction 
kid  an  embargo  on  all  commerce.  Snch  were  the  fruits  of  the 
reign  of  the  bigoted  and  obstinate  Sigismnnd  III. 

Wladislas  VII.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sigismnnd,  after  the 
death  of  Gnstavus  Adolphns,  compelled  Sweden  to  resign  its 
oonquests,  and  enter  into  a  firm  trealy  of  peace  at  Stnmsdorf,  in 
1635 ;  and,  had  the  new  king  continued  to  pursue  the  same  wise 
and  prudent  policy  during  his  reign,  he  would  hare  sared  his 
country  from  a  long  train  of  serious  disasters.  The  king  occu- 
pied the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  war  with  the  Cossacks.  The 
Polish  nobles  were  ever  jealous  of  the  independence  of  this  wild 
race,  and  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  The 
Jesuits,  who  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  their  adherence  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church,  determined  to  convert  them, 
sword  in  hand,  to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  the  king,  who  was  the 
mere  political  tool  of  the  nobles  and  Jesuits,  resolved  to  cut 
down  what  little  liberty  the  Cossacks  had.  The  development  of 
this  tyrannical  purpose  foe  ever  alienated  these  wild  and  lawless 
hordes  from  Poland,  and  made  ihem  a  most  cruel  foe.  Wladislas 
erected  forts  in  the  Ukraine,  to  awe  them  into  subjection  ;  and 
the  Cossacks  immediately  armed  in  defence  of  their  liberty.  In 
violation  of  their  treaties,  the  Poles  were  guilty  of  murdering 
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their  hetman,  and  others  thej  had  taken  prisoners,  in  the  most 
barharons  manner.  The  Polish  nobles  acted  on  the  principle, 
that  treaties  and  oaths  were  not  binding  longer  than  they  served 
their  ambitious  and  capricious  interest.  Treaty  after  treaty  was 
made  and  broken  by  the  contending  parties,  till,  at  length, .these 
repeated  acts  of  injustice  drove  the  Cossacks  again  to  rebel, 
who  were  obtaining  victorious  advantages  when  death  relieved 
them  from  the  tyrani^  of  Wladislas,  in  1648.* 

John  Casimir,  or  Gasimir  V.,  the  younger  bro^r  of  the  late 
king,  was  called  to  the  throne,  equally  distinguished  for  his 
bigotry  and  vice — a  Jesuit  in  principle,  education,  and  character. 
The  nobility  of  Poland  continued  their  cruel  oppressions  on  the 
Cossacks  ;  and  Casimir  connived  at  their  injustice,  till,  at  length, 
tiieir  notorious  villany  roused  them  to  another  revest.,  Chmielnickiy 
a  man  of  notoriety  and  power  in  the  Ukraine,  having  been  un- 
justly deprived  of  his  little  farm  by  the  Polish  governor,  resented 
the  insult,  and  asserted  his  right.  The  governor  adding  injnry 
to  injury,  carried  off  his  wife,  and  burned  down  his  house,  in 
which  his  slumbering  in&nt  was  consumed.  Chmielnioki  drew 
his  sword,  and  joined  the  Cossacks,  as  their  leader,  to  revenge 
his  wife's  dishonor,  the  death  of  his  child,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  home.  But  Casimir,  believiog  the  Cossacks  were  the 
aggrieved  party,  refused  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  restored  the 
hetman  to  his  office  by  way  of  conciliation.  The  Cossack  chief 
withdrew  his  forces,  and  entertained  negotiations  of  peace,  which 
were  soon  broken  off  by  the  refractory  nobles,  who  again  renewed 
the  war.  The  Cossacks  chastised  them  severely,  and  crimsoned 
their  march  with  the  slaughter  of  the  pugnacious  aristocrats,  while 
they  advanced  into  Poland,  and  ^rrounded  the  kiog  in  his  camp 

«  Sobieeki,  I.,  205. 
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at  Zborow.  Tfak  war,  ia  wbioh  the  Polefl  were  again  defeated, 
ended  in  a  new  treaty  in  1649|  securing  to  the  Coasaoka  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  religion. 

The  treaty-breaking  nobles,  as  nsoal,  again  disregarded  their 
solemn  contracts,  and  renewed  the  war  against  the  Cossacks,  with 
an  army  of  100,000  nobles,  and  50,000  of  their  foreign  troops, 
who  had  served  in  the  thirty  years'  war.  This  outrage  drore  the 
Coesacks  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Tartars.  Victory,  for  a 
flhort  time,  declared  in  favor  of  the  P<^es,  and  a  new  treaty  was 
made  in  1651.  The  Cossacks,  smarting  under  the  pains  of  in« 
justice  and  oppression,  joined  Russia  in  1654,  and,  reinforced  by 
their  new  alli.'S,  again  declared  war  with  the  Poles.  While 
the  Bttssians  were  ravaging  Poland  on  the  east,  Charles  Gustavns, 
king  of  Sweden,  invaded  on  the  north,  with  sixty  thousand 
troops,  in  revenge  of  Casimir's  pretension  to  his  crown;  and 
entering  Warsaw,  became  master  of  Poland,  while  the  cowardly 
Casimir  fled  to  Silesia.  In  1656,  the  mutable  nobles  again  con* 
federated  with  their  fallen  sovereign,  and  the  treaty  of  Olivia 
was  concluded  on  the  third  of  May,  1660,  between  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  Sweden,  in  which  Casimir  resigned  all  pretensions 
to  the  Swedish  crown,  and  ceded  Livonia  to  Sweden. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  wars  and  misfortunes  of  the  past,  ihe 

Poles  declared  war  with  the  Arians,  who  had  sided  with  Sweden, 

and  persecuted  them  by  confiscation,  exile,  and  death.     They 

again  declared  war  with  the  Cossacks,  in  violation  of  the  treaty 

of  1658,  which  caused  a  permanent  union  of  the  Ukraine  and 

Russia,  and  ultimately  crushed  the   Polish  nation.     The  Poles, 

for  a  time,  resisted   the  Russians,  under  the  command  of  the 

great  John  Sobieski,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  make  a  treaty. 

of  peace  in  1667,  in  which  Serria  and  the  Ukraine,  on  the 

5* 
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east  of  die  Dnieper,  were  eeded  to  Rmsb ;  and  the  Coasaoks 
or  Zaporieiiaea,  were  to  remain  under  the  joint  dominbn  of  botk 
nations^  to  aerve  either,  agunst  the  Turks,  when  required,  with 
the  free  exeroiae  of  their  religion. 

This  was  an  mifortnnate  reign  for  Poland  in  aS  its  domestic 
and  foreign  relations.  The  king  was  the  ereatore  of  his  <{aeen,' 
his  mistress,  and  the  Jesnite ;  while  many  of  the  nobles  were 
plAiwing  a  reyolt,  and  the  dethronement  of  their  sovereign.  At 
lea^^th,  Casimir,  worn  oat  with  his  perpetual  wars,  the  treason  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  eourt,  abdicated  his  throne, 
and  retired  to  France,  where  he  ended  his  days.  His  last  ad- 
dress to  the  diet  was  in  the  following  words : 

^^  People  or  Poland — ^It  is  now  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years  that  you  have  been  governed  by  my  family.     The  reign  of 

■ 

my  anoestors  is  past,  and  mine  is  going  to  expire.  Fatigued  by 
the  labors  of  war,  the  cares  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  weight  of 
age ;  oppressed  with  the  burdens  and  solicitudes  of  a  reign  of 
more  than  twenty-one  years,  I,  your  king  and  father,  return  into 
your  hands  what  the  world  esteems  above  all  things — a  crown ; 
and  choose  for  my  throne  six  feet  of  earth,  where  I  shall  sleep 
in  peace  with  my  fathers." 

It  was  in  this  king^  reign  that  the  liberum  veto^  or  privilege  of 
the  deputies  to  stop  all  legislaiive  proceedings  in  the  diet,  by  a 
single  dissent,  first  became  a  law. 

The  throne  being  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Casimir, 
Michael  Koribut  Wiecnowiecki  was  elected  to  the  throne,  after 
a  period  of  strife  between  rival  candidates,  in  1669.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Jagellons ;  and  shrinking  from  the  quarrels  of 
the  crown,  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Warsaw,  hoping  to  live  in 
peace  and  die  without  distinction.     The  senators,  disappointed 
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bj  the  eleotioQ  of  one  of  the  inferior  nobles,  reeorted  to  ereiy 
artifiee  to  embarrass  the  administration  of  this  feeble  prinee* 
Michael,  resenting  their  insolenee,  disregarded  the  pacta  convemia^ 
and  married  an  Austrian  princess,  the  arohdnehess  Eleonora, 
vithoat  oonsolting  his  intriguing  diet.  Soon  after  his  eoronation 
the  Cossacks  rcTolted;  and,  after  being  defeated  bj  Sobieaiki, 
tkej  applied  to  Turkey  for  aid.  The  nobles  had  early  oom- 
meneed  their  factions  plans  for  dethroning  Michael,  and  placing 
a  French  prince  on  the  throne.  This  was  a  conspuraoy  of  the 
aristoeratio  nobles  against  the  inferior  nobles ;  the  latter  being 
now  in  power.  But  these  p<ditical  quarrels  were  suspended  for  a 
season,  by  the  appearance  oi  Mohammed,  the  old  enemy  of 
Poland,  who  was  met  by  Sobieski,  and  would  have  been  severely 
chastised,  but  for  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  peace  proposed  by 
Michael,  which  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  reign  a  scene  of 
msnlt,  danger,  and  great  anxiety. 

Afier  the  death  of  Michael,  which  happened  in  NoTcmber, 
1673,  John  Sobieski,  the  most  distinguished  sovereign  <tf  the 
Poles,  ascended  the  throne.  The  imbecility  of  the  Polish 
crown,  and  the  democratic  madness  of  the  people,  appear  most 
conspicuously  in  the  history  of  John  Sobieski.  This  distinguished 
prince  was  emphatically  the  Washington  of  Poland.  His  vir- 
tues and  talents,  his  public  and  private  acts  excelled  all  his  pre- 
decessors and  successors.  His  military  attainments  had  no 
equab  at  home,  and  but  few  abroad.  This  eminent  defender  of 
Christendom,  starting  with  only  fifteen  thousand  men  to  defend 
his  country  from  Mohammedan  invasion,  by  his  herculean  efforts, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Chocim,  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  troops,  not  one  half  of  ihem  disciplined ;  and 
with  this  feeble  force  he  attacked  eigh^  thousand  Turkish  veto* 
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nau9,Btrongly  intrenched,  well  armed  and  disciplined,  and,  batding 
with  this  fearful  odds,  gained  the  greatest  yiotory  ever  achieved  by 
Ohristian  arms  since  the  battle  of  Ascalon.  The  victorious  troops 
which  this  hero  led  to  the  deliverance  of  Yienna,  consisted  of  only 
18,000  native  Poles,  and  the  whole  Christian  army  numbered 
only  seventy  thonsand  soldiers  on  duty ;  yet  with  this  compara- 
tively feeble  force,  stimnlated  by  his  mighty  genius,  he  routed  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  Turks,  and  by  this  shivering 
blow,  subdued  the  Mussulman  power  so  effectually,  that  for  the 
first  time,  during  a  period  of  three  centuries,  the  glory  of  the 
Mohammedan  orescent  began  to  wane ;  and  from  that  period, 
histQry  dates  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  glorious  triumphs,  the  former  democratic  tyranny 
and  savage  equality  of  the  Poles  again  returned ;  the  old  veto 
quarrels  and  domestic  strifes  were  revived;  the  republic  was 
paralysed,  the  defence  of  the  frontier  was  again  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  undiBciplined  horsemen  ;  and  the  Polish  nation,  demented 
by  their  barbaric  levelling  system — a  national  egotism — added  to 
their  long  and  black  catalogue  of  offences,  the  meanest  and 
feuleet  of  all  crimes — the  sin  of  ingratitude  to  their  heroic  king — 
the  deliverer  of  Christendom.  They  basely  permitted  him  to  be 
besieged  for  months,  with  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  by  innumera- 
ble hordes  of  barbarians,  before  the  sleeping,  equality-dreaming 
pospolifee  advanced  to  his  relief.* 

On  the  death  of  Sobieski,  and  after  a  severe  quarrel  for  the 
throne  between  the  friends  of  the  two  rival  candidates — Frederic 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  prince  of  Conti — the  con- 
sequence was.  that  on  the  27th  of  June,  1697,  both  were  elected 
by  their  different  politieal  partisans;  the  archbishop  declaring 

f  Hm  lifr  of  Jplio  Soliieski  will  be  fonad  hi  the  chapter  on  great  men. 
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Contt  king,  and  the  bishop  of  Kumvia,  Angnstns.  The  ten  thou- 
sand Saxons  which  Angustns  brought  to  his  coronation  settled  the 
contest  in  his  favor,  and  the  prince  of  Gonti  had  leave  of  absence. 
But  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  coronation  were  yet  to  be 
surmounted  by  Augustus.  The  royal  regalia  were  locked  up  in 
the  treasury  at  Cracow,  under  the  care  of  public  officers  in 
Conti's  interest ;  and  although  the  law  forbade  breaking  open 
doors,  the  Saxons  evaded  it  by  breaking  down  the  walls.  The 
services  of  the  archbishop  to  perform  the  ceremony  were  neces* 
sary ;  but  he,  being  in  the  opposing  interest,  was  removed,  and  a 
new  one  appointed.  The  Mineral  of  the  late  king  must  neces- 
sarily precede  the  coronation  of  his  successor,  and  the  corpse 
was  in  the  hands  of  Conti's  friends  at  Warsaw ;  but  the  foxy 
Saxons  substituted  an  effigy,  and  Augustus  IL  was  crowned  king 
of  Poland.  This  compulsory  and  fraudulent  election  was  the 
first  of  a  disgraceful  series  of  similar  events,  which  finally  reduced 
the  Poles  to  the  tyranny  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and 
destroyed  Polish  sovereignty.  The  proffered  assistance  of  the 
Knssian  czar  and  the  king  of  Sweden  was  declined  by  Angustuif, 
who  found  his  Saxon  guards  more  relkble.  The  pacta  txmiventa 
required  Augustus  to  dismiss  his  own  troo3)S ;  but  his  fears  of  the 
rebellion  of  his  unwilling  subjects  caused  him  to  resort  to*  the 
expedient  of  retaining  them  as  a  proteotion  from  the  Turks, 
which  was  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the  Poles.  When  the  treaty  of 
Carlowitz,  in  January,  1699,  terminated  this  Turkish  war,  he 
employed  his  Saxon  forces  in  a  shameful  and  aggressive  war  on 
Sweden.  His  first  battle  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  engaged  Peter 
the  Great,  of  Russia,  to  assist  him.  Peter  embarked  in  the 
enterprise  willingly.  This  unjust  alliance  was  formed  at  Bine, 
in  1701,  alter  fifteen  days  of  dnmkeimess  and  debsnehery  of  tl» 
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two  monarohs,  whicb  deprived  thonsandB  of  their  IiTes,  thdr  for- 
tunes, their  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons,  in  an  nnjnst 
war,  pknned  and  decided  in  a  drunken  reyel  of  these  two  unprin- 
cipled debauchees.  But  Heayen,  who  raised  up  Charles,  the 
young  Swedish  monarch,  and  foi^ht  his  honest  and  rietorions 
battles,  chastised  these  two  licentious  and  drunken  m<Miarchs 
severely.  This  young  hero  entered  Birze,  where  his  dethrone- 
ment had  so  recently  been  planned  by  Peter  and  Augustus,  and 
gradually  and  irresbtibly  advanced  on  Augustus  in  Poland,  resist- 
ing all  his  overtures  of  peace,  and  the  arts  of  his  mistress,  the 
Countess  Konigsmark,  while  Augustus  cowardly  fled  before  him, 
until  the  young  Swede  entered  Warsaw,  without  opposition,  May 
5di,  1702.  Augustus  fled  to  Saxony,  taking  with  hun  James 
Sobieski  and  his  brother  Constantino,  sons  of  the  late  king,  in 
order  to  prevent  Charles  from  placing  either  on  the  throne. 
Charles  offered  the  Polish  crown  to  Alexander,  Sobieski's  third 
son,  who  declined  it,  and  Stanislas  Lessczynski  was  called  to  the 
throne  by  a  formal  election  under  the  dictation  of  Charles.  The 
honey-moon  of  royalty  had  hardly  passed  with  Stanislas,  when 
the  alarm-bdl  of  Warsaw  announced  the  return  of  Augustus, 
with  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  in  search  of  his  lost  crown. 
Stanislas  fled  to  Charles  for  protection,  and,  after  several  well 
fought  but  most  disastrous  battles  between  Charles  and  Schullem- 
burg,  the  general  of  Augustus,  the  latter  retreated  to  Saxony. 
Charles  immediately  pursued  him  ;  and  Augustus,  trembling  at  his 
approach,  submitted  to  a  treaty  dictated  by  Charles,  in  which  he 
resigned  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  surrendered  all 
claims  on  Sweden,  discharged  the  two  Sobieskis,  and  Stanislas 
again  ascended  the  throne.  Peter  the  G-reat  was  highly  exaspe- 
rated at  this  trea^,  and  the  BuBsians,  under  the  command  of 
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M emikoff,  oremn  Palaad  in  ihe  absenoe  of  Gkarles  sad  Avguft- 
tm,  who  were  in  Saxony  ;  while  the  osar  was  engaged  in  raiaing 
a  aUadard  for  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  in  plundering  hia  opponents, 
in  ravaging  the  country,  in  leyying  contributions,  and  robbing  the 
Poksa  of  aU  the  property  he  could  find«  But  the  Bussiaa  foe 
soon  retreated  on  hearing  that  Stanislas  and  Charles  were  return- 
ing from  Saxony.  The  Swedish  warrior,  leaying  Stanislas  in 
Poland,  pursued  the  czar  into  Lithuania,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1708,  wbere  the  fortune  of  war  turned  against  the  royal  Swede, 
robbed  him  of  the  hard  and  bloody  earnings  of  nine  years'  vio- 
tories,  drove  him  into  a  Turkish  asylum,  and  hurled  his  protege 
Stanialaa  from  the  Polish  throne.  This  was  a  bright  day  for  the 
waning  n^alty  of  Augustus,  who,  on  hearing  the  unexpected 
news  of  Charles's  fall,  immediately  returned  to  Poland,  and 
resumed  his  crown,  notwithstanding  his  former  renunciation) 
under  the  sanction  of  the  pope.  Stanislas,  despairing  of  further 
saeoesa,  retired  to  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  province  he  defoided 
sgunst  the  combined  forces  of  the  Russians,  Saxons,  Poles,  and 
Swedes.  Augustus  wishing  to  terminate  the  contest,  Stanislas 
agreed  to  abdicate  with  the  consent  of  Charles,  which  was  not 
eadly  obtained.  The  Swedish  exile  induced  the  Turks  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Bussians,  and  surrounding  Peter  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pruth,  drove  him  into  the  famous  treaty  of  17  i  1,  by  which 
he  agreed  to  withdraw  all  his  troops  from  Poland,  without  ever 
interfering  in  the  afairs  of  that  government  again,  and  secure 
Charles  a  safe  return  to  his  kingdom. 

Augustus,  jealous  of  his  fickle  crown,  seised  upon  the  return 
cf  the  Swedish  monarch  as  a  pretext  for  retaining  the  Saxon 
troops  in  Poland,  which  was  fiur  from  being  a  saUs&otory  excuse 
to  the  discontented  PoIeS|  who  avenged  the  insults  and  ravages 
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of  these  oppressive  intraders,   by  slaying  himdredB   of  them. 
These  fatal  conflicts  kd  to  open  war  between  the  khig's  troops 
and  the  Polish  confederates,  which  Augustas  tried  in  vain  to 
quell ;    and   f^r   his   army   was  almost  annihilated,  he  again 
invoked  the  power  of  the  czar.     The  terror  of  the  i^proaching 
Roflsian  army  induced  the  confederates  to  negotiate,  and  peace 
was  again  concluded  between  Augustus  and  hie  people  in  1717. 
In  pursuance  of  ^is  treaty  the  Saxons  left  the  kingdom,  and  the 
Polish  army  was  reduced  to  eighteen  thousand  men.     This  policy 
was  a  destructive  step  in  the  history  of  Poland,  and  left  the  defence 
of  the  country  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  potpoHle,  who 
were  inadequate  for  the  defence  of  the  state  against  the  large 
standing  armies  of  the  neighboring  nations.*     Peter  and  Charles 
had  become  friends  by  the  all-controlling  influence  of  their  common 
interest,  by  planning  a  general  invasion  of  Europe,  and  placing 
Stanislas  on  the  Polish  throne  again — ^a  conspiracy  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  death  of  Charles,  and  Augustus  was  thereby  relieved 
from  the  greatest  anxiety  for  his  disputed  throne.     Poland  now 
enjoyed  several  years  of  peace,  until  the  disputes  about  Coniland, 
in  1726,  threatened  the  revival  of  hostilities.     This  duchy  had 
been  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Poles  since  1561,  on  condition  thai 
when  the  line  of  succession  failed  it  should  revert  to  Poland. 
GThe  diet  held  in  1726,  considering  the  old  age  of  the  duke  from 
whom  the  reins  of  government  had  been  seized  by  Ann — the  nieoe 
of  Peter  the  G-reat,  and  the  wife  of  the  duke — ^resolved  to  annex 
it  to  the  kingdom ;  and  accordingly  sent  commissioners  to  divide 
Courland  into  palatinates.     The  Courlanders  immediately  made 
violent  resistance,  and  elected  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the 
natural  son  of  Augustus,  as  their  duke ;  a  choice  equally  oflfan'- 
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mre  to  tbe  Poles  and  RnssiaDS,  wlio  treated  it  as  a  nullity,  and 
the  dneby  remained  under  the  control  of  Russia  till  the  death  of 
Augustas.  Augustas,  after  spending  the  remainder  of  his  dajs 
in  idle  attempts  to  make  the  erown  hereditary,  and  extend  its 
prerogatires,  terminated  his  eventfbl  reign  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1733,  whose  death  reKered  the  Poles  from  another  tyrant.  The 
character  of  this  king  was  a  compound  of  yice  and  folly,  ming^ 
wi{h  ararice,  cowardice,  and  inactivity.  In  the  first  part  of  his 
reign  he  distinguished  himself  by  yiolating  the  laws,  and  under- 
mining the  constitution  of  his  country ;  and  occupied  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  corrupting  the  morals  of  his  subjects.  His 
court  was  sumptuous  and  licentious,  and  his  cardinal  yirtues  were 
drunkenness,  gambling,  licentiousness,  and  falsehood.  His  reign 
rapidly  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Polish  kingdom ;  and  learning 
and  religion  waned  rapidly  during  his  administration.  The 
elegance  of  his  person,  and  his  great  physical  strength,  are  the 
only  charaoterutics  of  this  sovereign  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  Poles  now  resolved  to  place  Stanislas  again  on  the  throne  ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  September,  1733,  the  unanimous  vote  of  sixty 
^ousand  nobles  made  him  king  of  Poland,  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Russia  and  Au<4na,  to  assassinate  him  on  his  return 
from  Prance  to  Poland.  But  Russia  and  Austria  were  too  for- 
midable an  enemy  to  be  foiled  in  this  way.  Russia  immediately 
marched  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  the  old  battle  fields  of 
Sarmatia,  plundering  as  they  .went,  easily  overcoming  the  small 
Polish  army,  which  had  been  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  undis- 
ciplined men ;  and  the  new  king  of  the  Poles  could  only  leave 
them  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  Stanislas,  as  usual,  again 
fled  on  the  first  fire,  and  sought  refuge  with  his  nobles  in  Dantzig, 
the  only  city  in  Poland  prepared  for  a  siege.    The  Russians,  after 
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meeting  wiib  some  resistance  on  the  Yistolay  fonght  their  way  to 
Warsaw,  and  forciblj  aasembling  a  few  Polish  nobles,  some  of 
whom  were  brought  in  chuns,  elected  Augostns  m.  king  of 
Poland.  After  this  farce  of  mann&ctoring  sovereignty  at  the 
point  of  the  sabre,  they  advanced  to  Dantadg  to  make  sore  of 
Stanislas.  This  gallant  city  defended  itself  with  great  obstinacy 
for  more  than  five  months;  and,  after  eight  thousand  of  the 
assailbnts  had  fallen,  despairing  of  the  promised  aid  of  France, 
the  city  was  finally  surrendered  by  treachery.  Stanislas  left  the 
city  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  and  fled  to  Prussia,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Fredmc  I. 

The  war  between  Louis  and  the  emperor  ended  in  a  treaty  at 
Vienna,  October,  1735,  by  which  Stanislas  was  restored  to  the 
possession  of  his  hereditary  estates,  to  the  title  and  honors  of 
king  of  Poland,  and  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  which  after 
his  death  were  to  descend  to  the  French  crown ;  his  partisans  were 
reinstated  in  their  estates  and  dignities,  and  Stanislas  renounced 
all  claims  to  Poland.  With  a  mind  well  stored  with  philosophy, 
and  a  heart  experienced  in  grief  and  the  mutability  of  royalty,  he 
retired  to  his  new  sovereignty.  The  intellectual  and  moral  excel* 
knee  of  Stanislas  was  not  surpassed  by  any  Polish  sovereign. 
He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine,  when  he  died, 
February  23d,  1766. 

Under  the  advice  of  their  eadled  king,  the  Poles  finally  united 
in  a  Diet  of  pacification  in  1736,  by  which  they  still  secured  the 
freedom  of  speech,  declaring  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  one  in 
future  to  invite  the  aid  of  foreign  troops ;  and  the  dissidents  were 
deprived  of  all  power,  being  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
the  government. 

Augustus  now  considered  himself  firmly  seated  on  his  throne. 
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Hifl  paeaon  for  uniisements,  society,  and  hunting ;  his  Inxurioos 
magnifioenee  and  extravagance,  disqualified  him  for  the  important 
dutiefl  <^  a  prince.     He  was  a  good-natured,  handsome,  Tirtaoos 
man,  thongh  his  princess  was  one  of  the  ngliest  women  ^  the 
kingdom.     Too  indolent  and  ignorant  to  act  and  think  for  him« 
self,  he  sorrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  infinence  and  dicta* 
tioii  of  his  prime  minister,  Connt  Bmlh,  whose  senility  consisted 
hi  pleasing  the  king  and  participating  in  his  pleasores ;  while  to 
others,  he  was  ezcesarely  proud  and  rude.     To  this  royal  minion, 
Angnstua  intrusted  all  the  affiurs  of  goTemment,  in  order  that 
he  might  enjoy  his  pleasure  without  interruption.     His  fayorite 
residence  was  in  Saxony ;  and,  as  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Poland  during  the  sesnons  of  the  Diets,  he  sought  erery  oppor- 
tunity to  suspend  them  by  the  liherum  veto.    On  one  occadon, 
the  IHet  continued  longer  than  usual ;  and,  being  unable  to  force 
a  vetOy  he  searched  the  Polish  laws,  and  on  discoYcring  that  it  was 
illegal  to  le^slate  by  candle-light,  he  ordered  his  partisans  to 
continiie  the  debate  till  night,  and  then  call  for  candles.     They 
were  brought,  and  immediately  the  Poles  exclaimed  against  this 
violation  of  law,  and  the  Diet  was  dissolved.    Such  was  the 
almost  invariable  close  of  the  sessions,  during  the  thirty  years' 
reign  of  this  sovereign.     The  consequence  was,  all  public  busi- 
ness was  at  an  end,  the  chief  officers  acted  as  they  pleased, 
foreign  courts  were  without  ministers,  and  the  voluptuous  pospo- 
lite,  neglecting  all  military  exercises,  were  without  army  or 
discipline ;  and  soon  become  a  useless  mass  of  idle  men,  equally 
incapable  of  commanding  or  obeying. 

While  the  king  and  most  of  his  subjects  were  thus  indulging 
in  idleness  and  pleasure,  some  of  the  more  active  and  powerful 
nobles  were  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  government.    At  the 
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liead  of  this  party  we  find  the  two  princes  Czartoryski — Angnstiis 
and  Michael,  a  branch  of  the  Jagtllon  family.     The  former  was 
•palatinate  of  Polish  Bussia,  and  had  acquired  great  wealth  by 
marrying  a  rich  widow.     This  accidental  eircnmstance  gave  bim 
great  influence  and  numerous  partisans.      His  brother  Michael 
was   equally  powerful,  though  of  a   different  character,    being 
grand-ohancellor  of  Lithuania,  and  grand-master  of  all  intrigaes. 
So  consummate  was  his  skill  in  party  polities,  that  he  couM  relj 
on  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  nobles  to  carry  out  any  of 
his  treasonable  designs.     In  addition  to  all  these  facilities,  their 
sister  had  married   the   Count  Poniatowi^i,  who  dLstingubbed 
himself  as  a  firm  friend  of  Stanislas  and  of  Charles  XII.     Eaoli 
of  these  three  brothers  had  an  eye  to  the  throne,  but  their  inten- 
tions were   so   studiously  secreted  from  each   other,  ^t  thej 
aToided  all  collision.     They  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Swedish  monarch,  with  Russia,  Augustus,  and  his  prime  minister, 
Brulh. 

Such  was  the  political  condition  of  Poland  in  1753,  when 
France  and  England  were  using  every  means  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  the  seyeral  courts  of  Europe,  on  the  ere  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war  of  the  American  colonies.  The  English  minister, 
desiring  the  union  of  Russia,  Saxony,  Austria,  and  Poland, 
readily  united  in  the  plans  of  the  Cssartoryskis,  who  promised  to 
further  his  designs.  France  had  already  engaged  -in  the  con- 
spiracy ;  and^  amid  all  these  political  intrigues,  plots,  and  counter- 
plots, the  last  remaining  fragments  of  Polish  sovereignty  were 
annihilated  on  the  death  of  Augustus,  October  5th,  1763. 

The  sovereignty  of  Poland,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Augustus 
III.,  as  found  in  the  reign  of  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  was  the 
foreign  sovereignty  of  Russia,  Austria,  and   Prussia ;   but  not 
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Polish  soTereigntj.  It  is  manifest  from  this  brief  history  of 
Polish  sovereignty,  that  it  was  exclusively  an  aristocracy  of  the 
worst  kind.  And  although  its  form  was  nominally  changed  froqji 
un.  absolute  to  an  elective  monarchy,  yet,  in  fact,  the  nobility 
elected  the  king,  and  governed  both  him  and  the  country  ;  and 
were,  in  truth,  the  real  sovereigns  of  Poland.  All  that  now 
remains  of  Polish  sovereignty,  are  the  crown  and  throne  of  that 
unhappy  people — the  sad  emblems  of  departed  royalty.  These 
sacred  relics  of  once  powerful  Poland,  are  now  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Russian  czar  at  Moscow,  as  trophies  of  his  former 
Tictories,  for  the  gratification  €ff  national  ambition  and  idle 
euriosity.*  There  hangs  the  crown  of  Poland,  of  polished  golck, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  a  solitary,  faded,  and  fallen  memento  of 
departed  glory.  In  the  same  repository  of  national  heirlooms, 
royal  rcliques,  and  military  trophies,  stands  the  throne  of  departed 
Poland,  covered  with  blue  velvet,  but  faded  with  sadness ;  stud- 
ded  with  golden  stars,  which  once  glittered,  but  now  are  dimmed 
with  grief !  Such  is  the  history,  character,  and  &te  of  Polish 
sovereignty ;  over  which  the  hardest  heart  need  not  blush  to  drop 
a  tear.* 

•  Stephens,  II.,  82,  83. 

t  See  Salvandy's  Hist,  de  Pologne,  avant  et  sods  le  roi  Jean  Sobieski, 
1829.  Hist,  des  Revolution  de  Pologne,  par  M.  C.  I'Abb^  Fontaines,  vol.  2, 
p^  128.    Rulhiere  Hist  de  la  Pologne.    Connor's  Hist.  Poland. 
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PEOGRESSIOK. 


General  Principle  of  Prognssioii — Polish  ProgretBion— Their  Pectoral  liA 
— ^The  Poles  continae  unaffected  by  Foreign  Progreasioit— The  Poles  mad« 
▼ery  little  Improvement 

The  law  of  progression  is  universal  and  inflexible  in  its  de- 
mands on  all  creation.  It  claims  the  homage  of  the  mineral, 
tegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms ;  and  requires  the  obedience  of 
all  the  intelligent  creation,  mortal  and  immortal.  Improyement, 
progresfflon,  adyancement,  development,  and  reform,  are  stamped 
on  every  part  of  creation,  on  every  department  of  science,  and 
every  sequence  of  events.  Nothing  remains  stationary.  Pro- 
gression or  retrogression,  improvement  or  degeneration,  success 
or  ruin,  life  or  death,  is  the  common  lot  of  aU  creation  ;  and 
nations  are  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

This  universal  law,  in  some  instances,  may  be  lenient  to  the 
disobedient,  and  punisbment  may  be  long  delayed ;  but  the  day 
of  judgment  is  sure  to  come.  And  there  is  a  time  in  the  histoiy 
of  disobedienoe  and  retrogression,  beyond  which  the  pardoning 
power  does  not  extend,  and  from  which  there  is  no  reform. 
When  this  point  is  reached,  ruin  and  death  are  the  final  results, 
as  in  the  fall  of  Poland.     The  true  rule  of  progresBion  distin- 
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gniflhes  between  destrnotiye  innovation  and  nsefid  improyement. 
Hie  former  is  satisfied  with  reckless  change,  regardless  of  perma- 
nent utility  and  the  general  weal ;  while  the  latter  delights  in  the 
general  good  of  all,  and  persereringly  aims  at  perfection. 

By  this  principle,  no  yaloable  acquisition  is  lost  or  impaired ; 
hut,  holding  fast  to  the  good  established,  supplying  defioienciesi 
and  refusing  only  what  is  clearly  wrong,  the  utility  of  the  past  is 
symmetrically  united  with  the  salutaiy  reforms  of  the  fdtare,  in 
a  beautiful  and  sublime  whole. 

In  conformity  to  these  general  laws,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  their  Divine  Anthor,  the  arts  and  sciences  have  advanced  hr 
beyond  the  predictions  of  Bacon  and  Newton.  A  mot  and 
Somerville  have  reduced  the  physical  sciences  to  the  capacity  of 
the  school-boy.  The  fiiir  sex,  including  Hemans,  Sigoumey, 
and  their  literary  sisters,  have  cdnght  the  poetic  fire  of  Milton, 
Pope,  Byron,  and  Moore,  while  De  Sta&l,  Hannah  More, 
Edgeworth,  Sedgwick,  Fanny  Forrester,  and  others,  have  been 
equally  saccessfnl  in  prose.  '^  Camot  has  organised  victory,'' 
and  Napoleon  has  reduced  the  art  of  war  to  a  question  of  science. 
Steam  has  bridged  the  oceans  around  the  world,  and  abolished 
the  distinction  between  hills  and  valleys.  A  voyage  from  New 
York  to  China  is  no  longer  a  serious  question  of  labor,  time,  and 
spaoe,  as  in  by-gone  days,  but  to  modem  enterprise,  is  an  excur- 
sion of  pleasure — a  mere  holiday.  Morse  has  taught  man  to 
communicate  his  tiioughts,  and  hold  converse  with  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  compass  has  covered 
the  waters  of  both  hemispheres  with  the  canvas  of  all  nations,  in 
the  pursuits  of  commerce,  wealth,  civilisation,  literature,  and 
religion  ;  while  the  press  brings  daily  to  every  man's  fireside,  the 
thrilling  news  of  every  continent. 
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The  law  of  progr^sBioD  aeema  to  prevail  in  the  graa$  work  of 
creation.     Geology  and  the  Mosaic  history  harmonize  in  their 
teatiinonj,  that  the  creation ,  formation,  development^  and  present 
perfection  of  our  globe,  havo  been  the  progressive  work  of  more 
than  SIS  thousand  years.     From  the  first  creation  of  its  original 
particles  of  matter,  this  earth  has  passed  throu^  several  succes- 
sive stages  of  existence — oonunendng  with  its  nebalous  formation 
— ^then  a  liquid  chaos — next  an  opake  crusted  body — afterwards 
clothed  with  vegetation — from  vegetation  it  advanced  to  animal 
existence ;  and  finally  became  the  ''  home,  sweet  home,"  of  man — 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  creation,  and  lord  of  the  whole.     And 
if  we  give  a  fair  hearing  to  astronomers,  who  have  surveyed  the 
heavens  with  their  telescopes,  the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistLble, 
that  the  great  work  of  creation  is  still  going  on,  and  the  Divine 
Architect  is  daily  forming  in  the  heavenly  regions,  new  nebulae, 
now  planets,  suns,  stars,  comets,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  and 
filling  infinite  space  with  new  monuments  of  His  infinite  power 
and  goodoess. 

The  mineral  kingdom  sparkles  with  specimens  of  progressive 
productions.  There  is  more  classical  truth  than  fiction,  in  the 
thought,  that  minerals  which  first  crusted  the  earth^s  surfMe, 
before  the  creation  of  man,  may  now  be  glittering  in  the  jewels  of 
female  beauty. 

By  progressive  civiliaation,  man  emei^ed  from  his  brutal 
condition,  to  his  present  elevated  and  refined  situation  in  civilized 
society.  The  lustory  of  civilisation  naturally  branches  out  into 
lour  dififerent  successive  periods:  ^i,  the  age  in  which  man 
employs  only  his  own  corporeal  powers,  as  in  the  barbaric  and 
^vage  state  of  society :  second,  the  period  in  which  he  employs 
the  labor  of  animals,  as  in  half-civilized  society ;  third,  the  period 
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OQ  wbieh  lie  mes  the  power  of  wind  and  water,  ae  in  a  oifiliMid, 
eommercial  society:  fourth,  that  period  in  whieh  steam  and 
electrieity  are  need,  for  eommercial  pnrpoaes,  aa  in  the  nineteenth 
eentmj. 

Nor  has  medical  seienoe  damhered  in  the  nineteenth  oentnry. 
The  pUigne,  small  pox,  cholera,  and  other  peeti^rova  diaeaaesi 
have  been  disarmed  of  their  terrors ;  the  scalpel  has  reaehed 
eyerj  organ  of  the  human  body ;  insanity  has  been  snbjeeted  to 
medical  laws ;  and  life  has  been  prolonged  beyond  its  limits  of 
three  score  years  and  ten,  by  the  lAill  of  Good,  Bell,  Oooper, 
Mott^  Bunglison,  Beck,  and  others,  oonspicuons  in  the  healing 
art. 

Moral  science  is  not  an  exception  to  the  great  law  of  reform 
and  improyement.  Nothing  is  more  progressire  than  onr  moral 
interest.  And  although  the  natural  arts  and  sciences  have 
adTsneed,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  the  expansive  force 
of  steam,  yet  the  moral  sciences  have  left  them  far  in  the  rear. 
The  Christian  religion,  after  an  irresistible  and  persevering 
eontest  of  nearly  sixty  centuries,  has  made  its  first  revolution 
around  the  globe,>-and  commenced  its  second  course  of  refoima* 
tion  in  Asia,  the  land  of  its  nativity.  For  reasons  unknown  to 
us,  but  doubtless  well  understood  in  High  Heaven,  ^^  where  more 
things  are  known  than  our  philosophy  contains,"'  &e  reli^cn  of 
the  Bible  has  progiressively  pursued  its  preferred  course  from 
east  to  west,  until  its  waves  again  wash  the  shores  of  Buphiates, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Eden — the  birth-place  of  man,  ind  the  school 
of  his  first  lessons  in  moral  science 

Religion  has  always  advanced  han'Mn  hand  with  dvilintioni 

government,  law,  and  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  what  Heaven 

has  joined  together,  we  know  of  no  dispensation  for  ^^  man  to  put 
6 
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Moaier."  Monl  reform  is  now,  for  the  seoond  time  in  Ae  laaioTy 
of  man,  lighting  up  the  fires  of  science  and  religion  in  Judea, 
China,  and  Egypt ;  while  Asia  and  Africa  again  begin  to  loom  in 
the  East,  after  so  many  centuries  of  almost  total  darkness.  The 
schoolmaster  and  missbnarj  are  abroad  in  the  wildemesa  and 
desert ;  and  who  can  calculate  tiie  results  of  their  second  journey 
around  the  earth  ?  Who  can  give  us  the  arithmeUc  of  the  future 
progress  of  morals,  science,  and  government  ? 

Standing,  as  we  now  do,  midwaj  between  the  two  great  epochs 
in  the  history  of  the  world — the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  century — our  position  gives 
us  peculiar  &oilities  for  moral  obsenrations,  by  the  ngns  of  die 
times ;  and  by  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  we  may  thus 
calculate  the  future  with  unerring  certainty.  Fifty  years  ago 
vast  continents  were  shrouded  in  the  darkness  and  cruelty  of  hea* 
thonism,  and  innumerable  islands  of  the  sea  were  peopled  with 
cannibals,  and  fiends  in  human  form.     Millions  of  human  beings, 

m 

capable  of  literary  and  moral  refinement,  were  wandering  barba* 
rians,  and  degraded  heathen  idolaters,  worshipping  the  vilest  and 
most  venomous  reptiles,  without  one  ray  of  science,  civilisation, 
or  religion, — ^without  any  food  but  their  acorns,  without  any  home 
but  iheir  dens  and  caves.  The  nineteenth  century  commenced 
without  any  missionary  labors,  except  a  few  small  preliminaries 
of  the  Roman  Churdb,  of  the  Danish  and  Moravian  Christians, 
and  the  eflforts  of  a  few  in  England  and  America,  for  the  amelio* 
ration  of  ihe  American  Indians,  In  the  history  of  moral  pro- 
gression, the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  ever  be 
tsowu  ss  the  mitnonary  age.  Within  this  period,  including  t^e 
pr^arations  made  in  the  last  six  years  of  the  ^hteenth  century, 
twQ  thousand  missionarieft  have  been  sent  to  different  parts  of  the 
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hettdien  world,  sad  upwards  of  soTen  thousand  natiye  aaostaiits 
ha^re  heea  employed  in  teaftliing  and  preaching.  At  least  four 
thousand  ohnrehes  ha^e  been  organized,  containing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  commnmoants ;  and  three  thousand  missionary 
schoola  hare  been  established,  in  which  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  heathen  children  receive  daily  literary  and  religious 
instruction  !  And  all  these  sublime  and  almost  miraculous  insti- 
tutions and  improvements  are  on  the  very  soil  where,  fifty  years 
ago,  not  a  single  school,  not  a  single  scholar,  not  a  church  nor  a 
oonvert,  not  a  missionary  nor  a  teacher  existed  !  At  the  opening 
of  the  present  century  the  whole  world  contuned  only  fi>ur 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Bible,  the  moral  text-book  for  the  world ; 
now  there  are  in  useful  drculation  more  than  thirty  millions,  which 
can  be  read  by  more  than  one  half  the  population  of  the  earth. 
Then  the  Scriptures  had  been  published  in  fifty  dijBTerent  lan- 
guages ;  now  they  are  read  in  two  hundred  tongues  and  dialects ! 
Then  they  were  read  by  two  hundred  millions  of  souk ;  now  by 
six  hundred  millions.  Fifty  years  ago  not  one  dollar  was  contri- 
buted for  the  support  of  foreign  missionaries ;  now  two  millions 
of  dollars  are  contributed  annually  for  that  beneficent  and 
humane  object.  And  all  this  herculean  labor  of  moral  progres- 
siQu,  with  a  few  exceptionB,  has  been  performed  by  Qreat  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Nor  is  this  aU.  The  science  of  government  has  advanced  with 
equal  rapidity.  The  highest  degree  of  perfectaen  in  government, 
ever  known  in  any  nation,  exists  in  the  United  States  of  Americai 
where  twenty-five  millions  of  freemen  are  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples  of  a  sound  democra<^,  based  on  liberty,  equality,  fhttemity, 
bettev(4enoe,  redprooity,  and  law,  producing  the.  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.   In  canvassing  the  several  nations  of  the  earth, 
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we  find  the  history  of  national  progression  embraces  fbnr  raeoeBBBre 
periods  :  First,  The  preparative  period,  embracing  the  earlj  emi* 
gration  and  cobnizatioa  of  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  the 
nation;  second,  The  formative  period,  when  the  colonies  are 
organized  into  a  regular  government;  third,  The  confinnatiTe 
period,. when  the  government  becomes  so  firmly  estabKshed  as  to 
be  in  no  danger  of  dissolution;  and,  fourth,  The  perfeoting 
period,  during  which  the  nation  and  its  government  are  progres- 
sively elevated  to  its  highest  glory  in  civilisation,  science,  wealth, 
and  religion.  The  preparative  period  of  Great  Britain  continued 
from  its  first  settlement  to  the  reign  of  King  Egbert,  in  the  eighth 
century;  the  government  was  organised  under  Egbert  in  its 
second  period ;  it  was  confirmed  in  the  seventeenth  century 
under  William  and  Mary,  in  its  third  period ;  and  has  been  pro- 
gressing in  the  work  of  perfection  ever  since,  which  constitutes 
the  fourth  period,  to  the  present  time.  The  American  Union 
commenced  its  first  period  at  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
on  {^lymouth  Hook,  and  continued  through  the  colonial  period,  to 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1789  ;  the  second  period 
dates  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  continues  through 
its  formative  period  to  its  confirmation  on  the  declaration  of 
peace  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  the  third 
great  era  in  her  national  existence  ;  and  since  the  close  of  that 
war,  the  republic  of  the  American  States  has  been  rapidly  per- 
fecting and  progr^sing  in  its  fourth  great  national  period,  until 
she  now  stands  at  the  head  of  aQ  other  states  and  nations  in 
national  splendor  and  excellence* 

The  extraordinary  history  and  deplorable  condition  of  Poland 
arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  their  want  of  progression* 
Poland  has  retained,  until  a  very  recent  period,  through  a  varied 
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liatoTy  of  more  than  fifteen  hnndred  years,  aB  their  onginal 
independence  and  equality  of  sarage  life.  It  is  a  remarkable 
&et,  that  their  Ioto  of  savage  freedom  was  never  sahdned  or 
modified  by  the  progressive  eivilisataon  of  the  sorronnding  ni^ 
tions ;  nor  did  it  in  the  least  retard  the  improvement  of  the  neigiK 
boring  states.  The  equality  and  valor  of  their  original  pastoral 
character,  in  their  native  plains,  remained  nnchanged  to  their 
latest  day,  without  mingling  with  modem  urban  liberty,  and  «m- 
af^ted  by  the  institutions  of  civilised  society.  The  inclinations 
and  passions  of  thehr  savage  character  have  remained  unaltered 
amid  the  mingled  tastes,  th^  inteUigence,  and  blood  of  the  van* 
qcdshed  nations,  exhibiting  in  bold  relief  the  original  state  and 
equality  of  pastoral  life. 

And  here  we  may  learn,  with  unerring  eertainty,  what  must 
inevitably  have  been  the  fete  of  all  the  northern  European 
nations,  if  their  savage,  fierce,  unbending  temper,  and  the  anarchy 
of  their  Diets,  had  not  yielded  to  the  progressive  improvement 
of  modem  civilization,  literature,  govemment,  laws,  and  rdigion. 
Their  passion  for  barbarous  freedom,  which  eontroUed  the^ep- 
herds  who  wandered  in  the  plains  of  Sarmatia,  oonsisted  in  leading 
a  life  free  from  all  control, — in  roving  at  pleasure  over  boundless 
plains, — ^resting  and  departii^  when,  where,  and  with  whom  they 
chose, — ^increasing  daily  their  number  of  miserable  captives,  over 
whom  they  ruled  with  the  same  savage  tyranny  which  character* 
iced  all  their  actions.  '^  Such  as  Poland  then  was,  it  has  ever 
since  continued,  a  race  of  jealous  freemen  and  iron-bound  slaves ; 
a  wild  democracy  ruling  a  captive  people." 

•*  Ferrea  ptga 
Ituanumque  fomm." 

Vienna,  the  frontier  station  of  the  Roman  empire,  never 
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eztended  inio  Uie  Sumatian  forests,  and  hence  arose  the  repeated 
Bibfortanee  of  their  descendants.  The  glory  of  modem  Europe  is 
greadj  indebted  to  the  infuiion  of  Scythian  freedom  into  the 
decaying  pro^inoes  of  &e  Roman  empire^  and  the  union  of 
satage  energy  with  antiquated  civilisation.  In  Poland  only, 
barbaric  independence  continued  unaffected  by  foreign  admixture ; 
and  their  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  religion,  from  the  earHesi 
ages,  remained  unchanged  through  all  their  history,  down  to  the 
tine  of  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  The  tastes,  habits, 
manners,  and  eustoms  of  the  primeTal  nomad  tribes  have  con- 
tinued the  same  to  a  yery  recent  period.* 

Their  language,  manners,  and  dress,  the  frequent  use  of  finrs,  the 
flowing  pelLsse,  caps  made  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  the  absence 
of  linen,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  arms  ;  the  singular  crown 
of  hair,  which  in  the  early  days  of  the  Scythians  encircled  their 
bare  heads,  the  passion  for  a  wandering  life,  trayelling  in  the  ooun- 
try,  and  passing  from  one  encampment  to  anoiher,  have  been,  in 
every  age,  the  leading  characteristics,  manners,  and  amusements 
of  the  Polish  noblesse.  And,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the 
great  and  good  Sobieski  employed  his  last  years  in  these  emtio 
ocettpations.t 

The  unfortunate  Poles  learned  too  late  these  terrible  lessons,  by 
Ihe  sad  experience  of  many  centuries  of  disastrous  and  seyere 
schooling.  After  the  dismemberment  of  their  territory,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  kingdom  roused  from  their  long  slumbers,  and  yainly 
attempted  to  amend  their  constitution, — abandoned  the  liherum 
veio^ — and  the  nobles,  taking  the  lead  in  the  work  of  reform,  volun* 
tarily  and  patriotically  surrendered  all  their  preferred  privileges  for 
the  public  good.  The  wilds  of  Sarmatia  were  l^hted  up  with  the 
•  MywmIj,  Hist,  of  Poland:  t,  107, 108.      f  Salvandy,  I.,  39. 
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republiean  ooonoil-firM  of  the  Freneh  rerdoUon;  and  on  ttte 
tikird  of  May,  1791,  they  adopted  a  new  oonstitatioii,  based  on 
a  consiitational  monarehj,  with  an  hereditary  throne,  aboliahing 
the  odious  Hierum  relo,  granting  reUgions  toIeratioB,  the  emanet- 
pataoB  of  the  boargeois,  the  progressive  enfranehisement  of  the 
Ber&,  and  other  oonstitatioaal  laws,  which  were  proolahned  at 
Warsaw,  with  tears  of  grief  for  the  past,  and  smiles  of  joy  for  the 
fbtore, — hoping  that  at  last  they  had  found  a  final  period  to  their 
long  eontinned  misfi>rtnne8.  Bat  it  was  too  late.  Their  period 
of  national  probation  and  day  of  reform  had  passed.  Their  ene- 
mies were  too  strong ;  the  sorronnding  nations  had  lost  all  ecmfl* 
denee  in  them — ^if,  indeed,  &ey  ever  had  any — and  Poland  was 
too  weak  and  too  low  to  be  raised  again  to  the  elevated  standing 
of  an  independent  kingdom. 

Like  many  erring  mortals^  Aey  had  discovered  their  fanlts  too 
late,  and  they  had  porsaed  their  youthful  errors  down  to  thai 
awful  period,  when  repentanoe  and  reform  were  denied  them. 
Had  they  listened  to  the  dying  speech  of  Sobieski,  and  made  that 
a  starting  point  of  reform,  instead  of  deferring  it  to  that  nnfik- 
vorable  period  in  the  reign  of  the  artful,  ambitions  Catharine, 
Poland  would  now  rank  next  to  America,  as  a  free,  republican 
government.*  All  the  efforts  of  the  immortal  Kosciusko  to 
redeem  and  save  his  country  were  in  vain,  and  with  him  Poland 
expired.^ 

From  the  reign  of  Piast  to  the  final  dismemberment  of  their 
kingdom,  a  period  of  more  than  eight  hundred  years,  we  find  very 
little  improvement  in  their  sovereignty,  aristocracy,  slarefy, 
representation,  assemblies,  army,  wars,  sociefy,  literature,  gOTcni- 

•  See  Sobieski's  last  Speech  in  the  Senate, 
t  AlttoD,  I.,  355. 
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ment,  Uws,  wealtli,  reli^cmi  demooraoj,  and  poHtios ;  wlifle  all 
their  isBtitatioiifl,  ihe  moral  and  social  oondition  of  the  people, 
their  agricoUare,  ciTiI]iaiio&>  and  oommeroe,  remaiued  sabetaa- 
tiallj  the  6ame-~-a  monoment  of  national  foilj  and  indiTidnal 
degradation — exhilHting  a  melaackely  and  demoraluing  oon- 
trasi  with  tiie  rapid  improyementa  of  contemporary  Enropena 
nations.* 

The  argument  of  the  Poles  against  all  change  and  all  pro- 
gression wasy  that  those  institutions  'i^oh  come  down  to  us  with 
the  hoary  age  of  antiquity,  bear  conolusiTe  evidence  of  utility  on 
iheir  face;  and  their  great  age  entities  tiiem  to  respect,  and 
should  shield  them  from  the  hand  of  innovation*  Iliia  old 
stereotyped  argument  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  the  woild 
over,  is  sound  in  substance,  and  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  tme 
rules  of  progression,  and,  thereforei  proves  nothing.  The  fiienda 
of  improvement  concede,  that  institutions  of  great  antiquity  fre- 
qnentiy  possess  great  utility,  and  should  not  be  destroyed,  bat 
improved.  And  what  ancient  institution,  civil  or  religions,  can 
be  named,  that  is  not  susceptible  of  great  improvement  ?  Everj 
gift  from  the  hand  of  our  Maker,  is  received  in  an  impeifdct 
state,  doubtiess  for  the  purposes  of  human  culture.  It  is  the 
genius  of  reform,  to  embrace  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  with  the 
utility  of  the  present,  and  the  good  of  the  future,  in  one  united 
whole ;  without  sacrificing  anything,  except  useless  and  siq)er« 
annuated  antiquities,  superfluous  prospects,  and  idle  hopes.  An 
institution  which  has  nothing  but  age  to  commend  it  to  our 
veneration,  and  protect  it  from  improvement,  has  no  better 
claims  to  perpetuity  than  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  would  have, 
to  supersede  the  refined  philology  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

•  AUsoD,  I.,  zvii     See  Lele wePs 
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Because  monarcliy  and  aristocracy  haye  played  tbe  ruthless 
tyrant  over  the  masses,  for  nearly  six  thousand  years,  without  any 
other  right  than  might,  it  is  no  reason  why  the  people  may  not, 
aiier  so  many  centuries  of  abuse,  resume  their  lawful  sovereignty, 
or  commit  it  to  more  worthy  hands.  True  democracy  asks  for 
no  change,  no  improvement,  save  what  will  secure  fhe  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number ;  and  who  can  complain  of  a  request 
so  modest  and  so  reasonable  ?  Try  all  things,  prove  all  things, 
and  hold  £eu3t  to  that  which  is  good,  is  the  true  rule  of  progression ; 
and  so  long  as  reformers  govern  their  improvements  by  these 
principles,  they  wiU  never  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  reckless 
innovation.  The  only  true  tests  of  all  measures  of  reform  and 
progression,  are  intrinsio  excellence,  and  practical  utility ;  and 
wherever  these  laws  are  obeyed,  progression  is  not  only  safe,  but 
highly  beneficial. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BEFRSBSNTAXIOIC* 


Origin  of  State  Repmentetion— tegislatioii  by  the  Mubm  without  Reprv- 
ientatioii— Its  Elfedi— The  lAerum  Vho—IU  Conieqiieiice»— Eflbrti  Id 
adopt  a  Stata  Sepiateiitatioo  in  Poland— Its  Failiaa. 

Montesquieu  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  goyernment  re- 
presentation had  its  birth  in  the  woods.  It  has  a  higher  and 
better  origin.  This  is  one  of  the  many  nseM  institutions  for 
whioh  the  State  is  indebted  to  the  Chnroh.  This  choice  produo- 
*  tion  neyer  grew  spontaneously  in  the  forest,  under  barbario 
culture.  Polish  and  sayage  equality  had  nothing  resembling 
parliament  and  representatiye  assemblies.  The  eastern  republics 
of  antiquity,  and  the  more  modem  pastoral  nations  of  the  north, 
had  no  idea  of  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  freemen  by 
the  representatiye  system,  through  the  electiye  franchise,  except 
by  the  concourse  of  all  the  citizens,  possessing  equal  legislatiye 
rights  and  powers. 

Legislation  by  the  masses,  when  the  country  became  populous, 
could  only  be  exercised  by  the  proximate,  wealthy,  and  ambi- 
tious few ;  while  the  remote  citizens,  who  had  not  the  means  of 
oonyeyanoe,  and  were  not  ambitious  for  office,  had  no  yoioe  in 
the  legifllatiye  halls,  and,  of  course,  soon  became  disaffsoted  with 
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the  goretnment,  tnd  were  ready  for  recoil.  Henee,  tteir  hhtio 
of  liberty  ms  founded  on  too  narrow  s  fenndation  for  pnbBo 
utility  and  long  continnanoe. 

The  assemUiee  of  the  Champs^e  Mai,  as  weQ  aa  the  earlieak 
lefridatares  of  ihe  Normans  in  England,  were  attended  by  all  the 
freemen,  who  held  of  the  king ;  oonaisting  of  60,000  Norman 
honemen,  aaeemhled  at  Winoheeter,  to  deliberate  and  legislate 
with  their  conqueror,  ooneeming  the  ailairs  of  the  Tanqnished 
kingdom.  Such  was  the  original  rcpresentatiTe  system,  in  all 
the  European  states,  and  sueh  baa  always  eontmued  to  be  the 
charaeter  of  the  Polish  Diet. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Christian  Ohuroh,  the  common  school 
in  whtdi  the  fundamental  principles  of  national  progrossion  were 
first  taught  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  institutiott  of  savage 
equality,  to  suggest  to  the  state  a  representatiTe  system  of  gov- 
erament,  which  has  advanced  through  various  improvements,  and 
now  secures  and  represents  fiurly  and  equally  the  interests  of 
every  eitisen,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  through  the  medium 
of  equal  rights  of  suffrage ;  containing  all  the  vital  principles 
(^  liberty  ;  adapted  to  every  member  and  function  of  the  nation, 
and  circulating  freely  throng  eveiy  vein  and  artery  of  the 
national  body,  preserving  the  freedom  and  energy,  but  av(nding 
die  evils  of  massive  democracy.* 

The  Christian  councils  of  the  Church  were  the  first  examples 
of  representative  assemblies  known  in  history.  Here  we  find 
assembled  and  represented  in  the  same  legislative  hall— on  the 
fioor  of  the  same  parliament — ^wiihin  the  walls  of  the  same  con* 
gress,  the  whole  Roman  world ;  a  priesthood  embracing  the 
earih,  by  means  of  delegates,  to  deliberate  and  resolve 
•  Sahrandy,  I.,  107, 106. 
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on  tbe  mtemto  of  ike  nmreisai  Charoh.    In  the  oosne  of 

national  improvement  and  deyelo{Miieiit,  the  state  gladly  followed 
the  example  of  the  Church,  and  adopted  her  republican  ajatem, 
in  a  modified,  bat  improved  form.  At  length,  all  Eurc^e  revived 
from  her  national  alomberB,  and  shaking  herself,  like  a  lion,  from 
the  dews  and  fogs  of  the  morning  vrhich  followed  the  dark  agea, 
established  gradually,  bat  firmly,  a  representative  ^stem^on  a 
broad  and  permanent  basis. 

Modesn  nations  progressively  borrowed  the  customs  of  the 
Church ;  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  the  sole  deposit* 
tory  of  the  principles  of  democracy,  government,  and  learning. 
(These  principles,  though  for  a  time  vanquished  by  tbe  arms  of 
barbarians,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Church,  under  the 
modest,  but  courageous  and  persevering  instructions  of  the  deigy, 
finally  flourished  in  the  councils  of  Nice,  Sardis,  and  Byiantium, 
many  centuries  before  they  were  heard  of  in  the  heathen  world. 
They  were  found  in  the  catacombs  of  ancient  Rome,  during  the 
suffering  times  of  the  primitive  Church,  thousands  of  years  be* 
fore  they  were  known  in  ancient  Germany.  And,  although  the 
state  may  rightfully  claim  its  independence  of  the  Church — a 
chum  which  the  latter  has  never  disputed,  and  has  no  interest  to 
deny — ^yet  the  State  should  never  forget  her  many  and  lastiag 
obligations  to  the  Christian  religion  for  her  representative  system, 
and  many  of  her  most  valuable  institutions. 

Centuries  after  representative  assemblies  had  been  established 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  the  Poles  adhered  to  their 
ancient  custom  of  summonii^  every  freeman  to  dieouss,  sword  in 
hand,  the  affedrs  of  the  republic.  In  this  manner,  a  legislative 
body  <)f  iQore  tbai^  one  hundred  thousand  horsemen  met  in  the 
plains  of  Yolo,  near  Warsaw,  to  delil^iate  on  public  affiurs,  and 
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make  laira  for  fiftoen  miHionB  of  aools.  The  diBtn^otioiia  of  tlMie 
maadTe,  ignonuit,  and  stormy  diets,  as  the  naianl  result  of 
erase  and  efiect,  weakened  and  injnred  the  nation  more  fatally 
than  all  the  wars  and  inyasions  of  their  foreign  enemies. 

The  right  of  ereiy  freeman  to  assemUe  in  person  and  legidate 
for  the  nation,  was  preserred  by  this  fieree,  unbending,  retrograd- 
ing people,  aa  Ae  Magna  Charta  of  Poland.     This  ungovema- 
ble  assembly, — ^the  proprietors  <tf  the  soil, — embodied  the  military 
strength  of  the  nation  in  war,  and  its  legislation  in  time  oftpeaoe. 
In  these  mde  assemblies,  all  &e  pnblio  ooneems  of  the  kingdom, 
— ^the  private  fends, — the  grieTanees  and  legal  rights  of  indiri- 
dnals ;  all  qnestions  of  war  and  peace,-— the  formation  of  laws, — 
the  division  of  military  plunder,  and  the  eleetion  of  the  soYereign, 
were  all  discussed  and  settled,  sword  in  hand,  by  the  unanimous 
▼ote  of  erery  individnal  of  these  assembled  hordes.     The  first  and 
all  absorbing  principle  in  Pdish  polities  was,  that  the  will  of  a 
freeman  was  a  thing  <^  absolute  sovereignty,  which  no  human 
power  should  attempt  to  control ;  and  ought  not  to  be  subjugated 
to  &e  will  of  the  majority,  however  numerous  or  wise.      On  this 
democratic,  but  erroneous  doctrine,  was  engrafted  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  their  deliberations,  that  unanimiiy  was  essential  tp 
every  resolution,  and  every  l^idative  aot.     A  principle  so  im- 
practicable, unphilosophical,  and  ruinous  as  this,  would  very 
naturally  lead  its  advocates  to  another  kindred,  but  still  more 
savage  law,  of  massacring  the  recusant. 

This  cruel  relic  of  savage  equality  was  productive  of  the  great 
majority  of  national  evils  which  befell  this  unfortunate  republic. 
And  yet,  so  blinding  and  deceptive  are  human  errors  and  vices, 
that  it  was  uniformly  adhered  to  by  the  Poles,  and  is  praised  in 
&e  wannest  kngoage  bjtheir  poete  and  historians*    This  bloody 
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pariiamentaty  law  of  tnurderiog  dM  nofs  hj  the  ayeSj  on  ibe 
spot,  and  diereby  securing  not  onlj  a  majority,  bat  a  unaninioiis 
rote,  appeared  to  tkese  northern  barbariana  an  incomparably  leai 
evil  than  the  majority  principle  of  modem  civiliiation.  Thek 
log^c  wa^,  ^'  these  acts  of  violence  are  few  in  number,  and  affect 
only  the  individaal  enfferera ;  bat  if  once  the  precedent  be  estab- 
lished of  compelling  the  minority  to  yield  to  the  majority,  there 
is  an  end  of  all  secority  for  the  libertieB  of  the  people." 

8adv  a  system  of  legislation,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  was 
prodactive  of  the  most  disastrous  discords  and  diTiaioiis.     The  iU 
blood  which  was  excited  by  the  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  ambition  of 
their  national  Diets,  arrayed  the  different  proTinces  of  the  nation, 
in  every  age,  against  each  other,  with  the  worst  feelings  of  revenge 
and  retaliation.    The  waywodes  and  palatinates  into  which  the 
provinces  were   divided,  for  the  administration  of  jastioe,  and 
military  preparations  for  war,  became  so  divided  and  hostile  to 
each  other,  that  the  earliest  feads  descended  from  generation  to 
generation.     This  hierarohy  and  estate  of  enmities  descended  even 
to  private  families;  till,  finally,  hatred,  revenge,  and  discord 
divided  the  whole  republic  into  two  parties,  nearly  equal  in  power, 
malice,  and  madness.     Thus  Poland  fought  and  fell,  in  a  common 
field  of  domestic  carnage,  by  their  own  wars^  daggers,  and 
assassinations. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  principle  of  l^islative 
unanimity,  so  ruinous  to  its  authors,  moulded  and  modified  by  the 
reforming  hand  of  time,  became  the  stock  on  which  the  sober 
second  thoughts  of  an  English  yeomanry  engrafted  their  &r4amed 
jury  system,  which  has  been  adopted  by  civilised  nations  gene- 
raUy,  and  is  the  great  bolwark  of  English  and  American  freedom 
And  from  the  saoie  aouroe,  modem  nationa  have  derived  their 
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asefid  jnindple  of  ezeovtive  reio.  Here  we  haTe  %  clear  denMNi- 
etntkm  ef  one  of  the  aoondeflt  doctrines  of  phlloaophj,  one  of 
the  fbndamental  laws  of  goyemment,  that  the  same  prioeiple, 
vben  applied  to  the  few,  may  be  h^ly  naefai ;  hat  rainons  when 
extended  too  far. 

At  length,  finding  it  utterly  impoenble  to  carry  on  anything  like 
a  eivil  gOTemment  by  &eae  mafleire  anembliefl  of  one  hvndred 
thoofluid  eidaene  on  horseback,  all  claiming  an  eqnal  Toice  in 
legisktion,  and  embarrassed  with  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  com- 
fortable snbsistence  during  their  protracted  sessions,  the  natimi 
was  finally  driven  to  the  only  altematiye  of  attempting  the  repre- 
sentative BjB^m, 

This  change  occurred  for  the  first  time,  in  1467,  about  two 
hondred  years  after  it  had  been  established  in  England,  and  a 
hundred  and  eighty  after  its  introduction  into  Germany.  But  the 
intelligenee,  morals,  goremment,  and  state  of  society  in  Poland, 
formed  but  a  barren  soil,  in  this  vsst  wilderness  and  boundless 
contiguity  of  shade,  for  the  growth  of  a  democratic  representative 
lystem .  It  never  prevailed  generally  in  the  republic,  and  was  fetter^ 
ed  and  loaded  down  with  so  many  restrictions  and  insurmountable 
difficulties,  that  the  people  received  little  or  no  relief  from  it.  The 
producing  classes,  the  bones  and  sinews  of  every  govemment| 
were  not  represented ;  and  the  nobility  continued  to  exercise  their 
rights  of  aaaemUing  in  person,  on  all  important  occasions, — as  the 
election  of  a  king,  and  making  war  or  peace, — ^which,  of  course, 
continued  the  jealousies  of  the  people. 

The  electors,  frequently  alarmed  by  &lse  rumors,  and  fearing 
that  die  powers  which  they  had  conferred  on  their  representativos 
might  be  abused,  went,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  le^slative  assemUies, 
prepared,  if  nitoeapitf  or  e^^riee  should  dictate,  to  cppcee  the 
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laws  by  fbrce  and  ami.  These  farionB  legislaturas  were  called 
*^  Diets  under  the  bnokler."  The  representotiyes  contimied  to 
govern  all  their  resolattons  bj  the  old  unanimitj  principle ;  which 
power  was  more  frequenilj  exercised  by  <me,  among  four  hundred 
deputies,  who  had  the  control  of  a  large  palatinate,  than  by  a  single 
humble  indlTidual,  surrounded  by  a  hundred  thousand  assembled 
freemen,  in  the  former  legislative  oirons.  The  overwhelming  fear 
of  being  massacred  in  the  primary  assemUtes,  far  using  the  veto,  was 
greatly  relieved  in  the  representative  meeti^s,'by  the  glittering 
sabres  of  the  lobby^members,  who  were  ready  to  protect  or 
daughter  at  pleasnre. 

The  electors  invariably  exacted  from  their  representativea 
a  pledge  how  tiiey  would  vote  on  every  question  that  came 
before  the  assembly;  and  after  every  session  held  what  they 
called  post-comitial  dieiSy  Ihe  object  of  which  was  to  call  the  repre- 
sentatives to  a  strict  account  for  each  vote,  at  the  hszard  of  being 
massacred  on  the  spot  if  they  had  in  the  least  deviated  from  their 
instructions  and  pledges.  These  terrors  compelled  the  deputies 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  instructions  of  their  constituents,  and 
the  result  was,  unanimity  was  impossible,  and  legislative  business 
consequently  impracticable.  To  av<nd  these  extremes,  they  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  another,  equally  dostruetive;  and  the 
majority  in  many  instances  passed  their  measures  by  main  force, 
regardless  of  the  minority,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 

This  state  of  things  led  to  civil  wars ;  confederations  of  the 
minorities  were  established,  new  diets  were  oiganized,  and  new 
marshals  elected ;  and  the  king  was  alternately  the  chief  and  the 
captive  of  these  political  factions,  which  in  the  space  of  two  cen* 
turies  entirely  annihilated  every  other  power  in  the  government. 
These  deputies,  without  aay  direct  attack  upon  the  throne,  with* 
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out  any  open  effort  to  wrest  from  the  king  or  the  senate  their 
oonstitntional  powers,  at  length  sncoeeded  in  suspending  and  neu- 
tralizing eyery  other  branch  of  the  legiskture.  The  popularity 
of  Uke  yeto  power,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  growing 
opulence  of  the  aristocratic  families  who  composed  the  senate, 
added  to  their  other  numerous  embarrassments,  all  tend  to 
inerease  our  astonishment  that  such  a  goyemment  could  haye 
existed  for  so  many  centuries,  or  eyen  for  a  single  century. 

The  diets,  preyions  to  1467,  were  composed  of  the  general  \ 
assemblies  of  aU  the  nobles  belongmg  to  the  army  ;  but  the  great 
inconyenience  of  holding  these  meetings  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  horsemen,  obliged  the  Poles  to  adopt  the  represen- 
tatiye  system,  then  generally  preyalent  in  Europe.  Dietines,  or 
coOcquMj  had  long  been  held  by  each  of  the  palatines  in  the  pala^ 
tinates,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  who  now  began  to 
appoint  deputies  for  the  transaction  of  public  bdliness.  Qra- 
dually  in  the  course  of  time  eyery  district  adopted  the  same  sys- 
tem, and  at  length,  in  1468,  sent  two  deputies  to  a  general  diet. 
This  first  representatiye  diet  was  conyened  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  renewing  the  war  against  the  Teutonic  knights.  But 
the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  nobles  to  any  representatiye 
system,  prevented  its  success,  and  rendered  it  worse  than  useless. 
After  the  annexation  of  Lithuania,  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  whole  Polish  territory  comprised  an  extent  of 
284,000  square  miles,  and  was  diyided  into  Great  and  Little 
Poland  on  the  west,  Manma  and  Podlachia  in  the  centre,  with 
Yolhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  east,  and  Lithuania 
on  the  north-east.  The  inferior  diyisions  were  thirty-one  pala- 
tinates and  Starostys.* 

*  JFIetcber,  SO :  Alison,  I.,  xvii. ;  Encyclopedia  Ameiieana,  X,  202. 
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The  Rights  of  Polish  Citizens  to  Assemble — Powers  of  the  Assemblies — ^Thetr 
Meetings  at  Volov-Their  Dress — General  Appearance  of  the  Assemblies- 
Effects  of  these  Meetings  on  the  People — Origin  of  the  Polish  Aaaemhlies 
—The  Senate—Election  Laws^Fint  Election  at  WaEsaw— Their  Delibe- 
rations and  Buainess— Method  of  Voting. 


Another  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  sound 
government  in  Poland,  was  their  legislative  assemblies.  The 
right  of  every  citizen  to  assemble  and  deliberate  on  the  aflairs 
of  state,  remained  inviolate  during  their  national  existence.  They 
preferred  all  the  evils  oi  their  continued  civil  wars  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  visionary,  massive  democracy.  The  proverb  pre- 
vailed from  the  earliest  history  of  the  republic  :  ^'  Bum  your 
houses,  and  wander  over  the  country  with  your  arms  in  your 
hand,  rather  than  submit  to  the  smallest  infringement  of  your 
liberties. '*  These  radical  and  ungovernable  assemblies  com- 
bined within  themselves  the  powers  of  all  the  magistrates,  similar 
to  the  Dictatorship  of  ancient  Rome.  A  Polish  freeman  would 
sooner  sacrifice  his  country,  his  life,  his  all,  than  submit  to  a 
plurality  of  suffrages.  No  resolution  of  the  Diet  was  binding, 
without  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  citisens.     Thus,  any  citi* 
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ten,  bj  reaortbg  to  Us  privilege  of  tiie  Uberum  veio^  oonld 
aolve  their  legislatare  and  veto  ftH  their  aeta.  This  tyraanieal 
kw,  nuheard  of  in  other  nations,  robed  with  a  fidse  demooraej, 
eqnallj  miooiis  to  every  citiien  who  invoked  it,  and  the  nasaee 
who  sostained  it,  ultimately  excavated  the  eommon  grave  of  both. 
These  assemUies,  so  fiimons  in  Polirik  history,  &r  excel  all  the 
poetry  and  romance  of  the  East. 

The  fertile  plain  of  dsasio  Yolo,  in  the  west  of  Warsaw,  from 
tbe  origin  of  the  Polish  natbn,  was  the  theatre  of  their  elections 
and  legislative  assemblies.  Soon  the  impatient  pospolite  covered 
that  vast  extent  with  its  waves,  like  an  army  prepared  to  com- 
mence an  assanlt  on  a  fortified  town.  The  innumerable  piles  of 
anns — the  immense  tables  around  which  faction  united  its  sup- 
porters—a thousand  jousts  with  the  javelin  or  the  lance — a 
thoosaad  squadrons  engaged  in  mimic  war — a  thousand  parties 
of  palatines,  governors  of  castles,  and  other  dignified  authorities, 
who  traversed  the  ranks,  distributing  exhortations,  party  songs, 
and  largesses — a  thousand  cavalcades  of  gentlemen  who  rode, 
according  to  custom,  with  their  battle-axes  by  their  rides,  and 

m 

discussed  at  the  gallop  the  dearest  interests  of  the  republic — ^in- 
numerable quarrels  originating  in  drunkenness  and  terminating  in 
blood — such  were  the  scenes  of  tumult,  amusement,  and  war^- 
a  faithful  mirror  of  Poknd — ^whioh,  as  for  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  filled  the  extensive  plain. 

The  arena  was  closed  in  by  a  vast  circle  of  tents,  which  em- 
braced within  its  immense  girdle  the  pkin  of  Volo,  the  shores 
of  the  Vistula,  and  the  spires  of  Warsaw.  The  horison  seemed 
bounded  by  a  range  of  snowy  mountains,  of  which  the  summits 
were  portrayed  in  the  hasy  distance,  by  their  daziling  whiteness. 
Their  camp  finrmed  another  city,  with  its  markets,  its  gardens, 
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its  hoiek,  and  its  tnonaments.  Then  the  great  di^ajed  tkeir 
Oriental  magnificence ;  the  nobles  and.  the  palatines  yied  with 
eaah  other  in  the  splendor  of  their  horses  and  eqnipage  ;  and  the 
stranger,  who  beheld  for  the  first  time  that  loznry  worth  j  of  the  last 
and  greatest  of  the  Nomad  people,  was  never  wear j  of  admiring  the 
immense  hotels,  the  porticoes,  the  colonnades,  the  galleries  of 
painted  or  gilded  stufis,  the  castles  of  cotton  and  silk,  with  their 
draw-bridges,  towers,  and  ditches.  On  the  day  of  election,  the  three 
orders  mounted  on  horseback.  The  princes,  the  palatines,  the 
bishops,  and  the  prelates,  proceeded  towsKb  the  plain  of  Volo, 
jsorrounded  bj  eighty  thousand  mounted  citisens,  any  one  of 
whom  might,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  hours,  find  himself  king 
of  Poland.  They  all  bore  in  their  coimtenances,  even  under 
the  livery  or  banners  oi  a  maetw,  the  pride  arising  from  that 
ruinous  privilege.  The  European  dress  nowhere  appeared  on 
that  solemn  occasion.  The  children  of  the  desert  strove  to  hide 
.the  furs  and  skins  in  which  they  were  clothed,  under  chains  of 
gold  and.  the  glitter  of  jewels.  Their  bonnets  were  composed  of 
panther  skins ;  plumes  of  eagles  or  herons  surmounted  them.  On 
their  front  were  the  most  splendid  preobus  stones.  Their  robes 
of  sable  or  ermine  were  bound  with  velvet  or  sUver,  their  girdles 
studded  with  jewels,  while  over  all  their  furs  were  suspended 
ohains  of  diamonds.  One  hand  of  each  nobleman  was  without  a 
glove.  On  it  was  the  splendid  ring  on  which  the  arms  of  his 
family  were  engraved — the  mark,  as  in  ancient  Eome,  of  tbe 
equestrian  order ;  another  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  race,  the  customs,  and  the  traditions  of  ihe  northern 
tribes  and  the  founders  of  the  Eternal  City.  Bat  nothing  in 
this  rivalry  of  magnificence  could  equal  ike  splendor  of  their 
arms.     Double  poniards,   double  cimeters,  set  with   brilliants  j 
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Imaklers  of  costly  workmanship,  battk^zes  enrielied  in  mhery 
ud  glittering  with  emeralds  and  sapphires ;  bows  and  arrows 
ricUj  gilded,  which  were  borne  at  festirals,  in  remembranoe  of 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  ooontry,  were  to  be  seen  on  oTery 
side.  The  horses  shared  in  this  melange  of  bsrbarism  and 
refinement ;  sometimes  cased  in  iron,  at  others  deoorated  with 
the  richest  colors,  they  bent  under  the  weight  of  the  sabres,  the 
Isnces,  and  javelins,  by  which  the  senatorial  order  marked  their 
rank.  The  bishops  were  distingiushed  by  their  grey  or  green 
hats,  and  yellow  or  red  pantaloons,  magnificently  embroidered 
with  divers  colors.  Often  they  laid  aside  their  pastoral  habits, 
and  signalized  their  address  as  young  cavaliers,  by  the  beanty  oi 
tibeir  arms  and  the  management  of  their  horses.* 

The  consequences  of  this  savage  extravagance  were  most  dis- 
astrous. Those  enjoying  only  a  pecuniary  competency  were 
dasled  with  the  splendor  of  these  assemblies,  and,  in  attempting 
to  imitate  their  superiors,  curried  on  their  backs  in  furs,  jewels, 
and  arms,  ^eir  entire  fortunes.  Bribery  at  these  elections  was  a 
eommon  virtue,  and  thousands  sold  their  votes  to  the  candidates 
for  the  paltry  pittance  of  a  little  pocket-money,  and  some  tri* 
fling  additions  to  their  wardrobes  ;  while  the  masses,  with  their 
eyes  dazaled  at  the  sight  of  this  gaudy,  ignorant,  and  silly  aris- 
tocracy, gaxed  upon  the  demoralising  scene  almost  without  cloth- 
ing,  with  their  long  beards,  naked  limbs,  and  squalid  poverty, 
groaning  in  slavLdi  bondage,  without  a  single  hope  of  better 
days.  Such  is  a  feeble  sketch  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
i]l-&ted  Poland.  And  this  odious  feature  of  their  most  miser- 
able of  all  governments,  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
ernsh  this  unhappy  nation. 

•  BaUddre,  Hist  of  Poland,  I.,  18, 34 ;  Saivandy,  U.,  19(^107. 
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WladidM  first  asieiabM  his  boUm  ia  %  Diet  in  tlie  jemr 
1331,  and  the  ezaaiple  was  foUowed  If  his  Booeessore.  These 
assemblies,  at  this  time,  were  oomposed  of  the  high  or  influential 
nobles,  nsnally  known  as  the  most  mristooratie  olass ;  and  the 
nnmerons  barons  who  h^d  the  title  of  nobleman,  and  were 
known  as  the  democrats — a  distinctioQ  more  nominal  than  real« 
Ppevions  to  this  period,  die  assemblies  obnsbted  of  all  the 
nobility  and  barons,  who  assembled  when  they  pleased,  to  traos- 
aet  public  bosiness,  irrespectiTe  of  die  king's  orders.* 

In  the  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  the  senate  confirmed  the  decree, 
that  the  king  shonld  not  make  war  withoat  their  permission.  In 
the  year  1467,  the  Polish  Parliament  or  Diet  was  organized. 
Anterior  to  this,  the  senate  consisted  only  of  the  bidiops  and 
great  officers  of  die  kingdom,  who  formed  the  king's  conncil, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  Diets  were  com- 
poeed  of  the  nobles  generally.  From  this  time  dates  the  ooci- 
mencement  of  the  Polish  repreeentadon.  These  assemblies,  as 
in  the  reign  of  Sigismnnd,  not  unfreqnendy  occupied  their 
sessions  in  railings  against  the  hii^  and  queen,  and  diBsolved 
under  the  slightest  pretext,  as  a  shower  of  rain,  without  any 
aodon  for  the  public  weal.  In  the  reign  of  John  Casimir,  in 
1652,  the  Hberitm  vetOy  or  the  privilege  of  the  d^pudes  to  stop 
all  proceedings  in  the  Diet  by  a  sin^e  dissent,  first  assumed  a 
legal  form  ;  and  a  Polish  noble  named  Sisin^,  reduced  it  to 
praodee,  by  leaving  the  Diet  before  the  vote  was  taken,  and 
thereby  prerented  any  aetion.f 

During  the  session  of  the  Diet  called  by  the  archbishop  of  Gnesne, 
in  the  interr^num  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Sigismnnd-^ 
which  was  called  to  elect  a  new  king,  in  1573 — ^the  election  laws 
•  Flalcher^  43.  f  Fletcher,  48'--^l. 
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wsre  fot  passed.  On  tbe  motion  of  John  Zimojdd,  representadTe 
of  Beis,  in  GallioU,  a  law  was  passed  granting  all  the  nobles  % 
To4e  in  the  ehoioe  of  their  king ;  and  the  plain  near  Warsaw  was 
designated  as  the  plaoe  for  the  meetiDg  of  the  fatnre  assemblies. 
At  the  same  time,  also,  the  old  coronation  oath^  or  facia  eowoeniay 
was  reTiyed*  The  principal  articles  were  the  same  as  ever  after- 
wards were  administered  to  the  kings  elect ;  depriving  the 
monarch  of  all  active  power,  making  the  crown  eleetive,  and 
Teqairing  regolar  sessions  of  the  legislative  assemblies  every  two 
jeara.  The  king  was  bonnd  to  observe  perfect  toleration  of 
leligiotts  pxiniciples;  and  the  nobles  agreed,  for  themselves  and 
thdr  posterity,  never  to  take  np  arms  on  account  of  religions  dis* 
pntes.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  recognised  as  the 
established  faith  of  the  government,  and  the  sovereigns  were 
required  to  embrace  it. 

Under  these  laws,  the  nobles,  for  the  first  time,  convened  at 
Warsaw,  armed  and  equipped  with  all  their  military  pomp  and 
letinne,  as  if  they  were  on  the  eve  of  battle.  These  assemblies, 
however,  generally  disregarded  all  law,  and  were  controlled  by  a 
reckless  and  wflfol  obstinacy — the  amUtion  to  rule  or  min ;  and, 
finally,  in  the  waning  existence  of  the  nation,  wwe  governed  by 
the  terror  of  foreign  foes,  and  compelled  to  act  under  the  military 
dictation  of  Bussia  and  their  conquerors. 

The  field  of  Yolo,  so  celebrated  as  the  place  of  the  election  of 
the  Polish  kings,  is  about  five  miles  from  Warsaw;  and  was 
iormerly  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  three  gates,— ^ne  for  Great 
Poland,  one  for  Little  Poland,  and  one  for  Lithuaiua.  It  was  so 
arranged,  that  in  the  middle  were  two  inclosures,— one  of  an 
oUong  shape,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  or  ditch,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  erected,  on  the  day  of  elections,  a  vast  temporary 
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Mlding  of  wood,  oorered  at  the  top  and  open  at  the  rides,  wbieh 
was  called  the  kopa,  oocnpied  bj  the  senate ;  and  the  other  was  of 
oirenlar  shape,  called  the  kolaj  in  which  the  nuncios  were  assem* 
bled  in  the  open  air.  The  nobles,  generallj  numbering  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand,  encamped  on 
the  plain  in  separate  bodies,  under  the  banners  of  their  respeotiTe 
palatinates,  with  their  principal  officers  in  front  on  horsebacL 
The  primate,  baring  announced  the  names  of  the  sereial  caadi* 
dates,  kneeled  down  and  chanted  ahjmn ;  and  then,  mounting  his 
caparisoned,  dashing  charger,  galloped  pompously  round  the  jrfsin, 
and  received  the  rotes.  The  nobles  did  not  vote  iadiridually,  but 
each  palatinate  in  a  body.* 

It  was  necessary  that  the  election  should  be  unanimous ;  and  a 
angle  nobleman  peremptorily  stopped  the  election  of  Wladidas 
Vil.  Being  asked  what  objection  he  had  to  him,  he  answered, 
*'  None  at  all ;  but  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  king.''  After  being 
by  some  means  brought  oyer,  he  gave  the  king,  as  the  reason  for 
his  opposition :  ^'  I  had  a  mind  to  see  whether  our  liberty  was  still 
in  being  or  not.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is,  and  your  majesty  shall 
not  have  a  better  subject  than  myself."  If  the  palatinates 
agreed,  the  primate  asked  again,  and  yet  a  third  tune,  if  all  were 
satisfied ;  and,  after  a  general  approbation,  he  three  times  pro- 
claimed the  king ;  and  the  grand-marshal  of  the  crown  repeated 
the  proclamation  three  times  at  the  gates  of  the  camp.^ 

It  was  the  exercise  of  this  high  privilege  of  electing  their  own 
king,  which  created  and  sustained  the  lofty  bearing  of  the  Polish 
nobles,  inducing  the  proud  boast,  which,  in  a  moment  of  eztremityy 
an  intrepid  band  made  to  their  king :  ^*  What  hast  thou  to  fear 

*  Stephens's  Travels  m  Greece,  Turkey,  Ruana,  and  Poland,  II.,  223, 234. 
t  Stephens,  II.,  220. 
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witli  twentj  thousand  lances  ?  If  the  sky  should  fall,  we  would 
keep  it  up  with  their  points."  But,  unhappily,  although  the 
exercise  of  this  privilege  was  confined  only  to  the  nobles,  the 
election  of  a  king  often  exhibited  a  worse  picture  than  all  the 
evils  of  universal  suffrage  in  Englajid  and  America.  The  throne 
was  open  to  the  whole  world ;  the  nobles  were  split  into  contend- 
ing factions  ;  foreign  gold  found  its  way  among  them,  and  some- 
times they  deliberated  under  the  bayonets  of  foreign  troops. 
Warsaw  and  its  environs  were  a  scene  of  violence  and  confusion, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  field  of  Yolo  was  stained  with  blood.* 

•  Leiewel's  Essay  on  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Legislatioa  of  Poland.    Coft- 
noHs  History  of  Poland,  II.,  83. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ABMY, 

Origin  of  tlie  Polish  Amy— CoropenaatioD  of  the  Anny— Oiigiii  of  the 
National  Army — ^The  Cossack  Anny — Organization  of  the  Army — ^Their 
Dress  and  Arms — ^Their  Character  and  Condition — Polish  Legions. 

The  business  of  war  is  the  principal  occupation  of  a  barba- 
rous people,  especially  in  their  early  nomadic  existence,  as  in 
Poland  The  govemment  of  saoh  a  rode  people  is  uniformlj 
arbitrary,  organized  and  defended  by  a  sayage  soldiery,  and 
eventually  yields  to  a  military  despotism.  As  the  state  advanoes 
in  civilization  and  refinement,  the  army  becomes  a  subordinate 
branch  of  the  gOTemment,  and  equally  essential,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  the  government,  and  however  savage  or  civilized  the  peo- 
ple. Peace-making  was  no  part  of  the  business  of  tho  early 
Polish  chiefs  ;  and  the  subsequent  kings  pursued  the  profession 
of  their  predecessors.  As  far  back  as  history  and  tradition  can 
tnee  the  annals  of  the  Poles,  and  their  early  predecessors,  the 
profession  of  arms  was  their  principal  pursuit ;  booty  was  their 
only  reward,  and  their  weapons  the  only  baggage  with  which  they 
encumbered  themselves.  During  the  reign  of  Boleslas,  between 
1103  and  1139,  ihepospolite  or  militia  of  Poland  was  first  estab- 
lished. Every  palatinate,  of  which  Poland  proper  contained 
eleven,  was  obliged  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  cavalry  within  a 
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slated  time,  to  be  subject  to  the  king's  orders.  All  the  army, 
at  least  tbose  who  fougbt  on  horseback,  were  styled  nobles.  In 
tbe  reign  of  Baiory,  which  commenced  in  1575,  the  strength  of 
the  natbn  was  augmented  by  the  establishment  of  the  first  stand- 
ing army,  and  the  introduction  of  military  tactics.* 

One  of  the  most  powerful  divisions  of  the  Polish  army  was  the 
Cossacks,  or  plunderers^  as  their  name  implies.  Batory  was  the 
first  prince  who  reduced  this  formidable  foe  to  some  military 
order,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  that 
Cossack  tribe  called  Zaporog,  or  Cosaci  Zaporohenses,  that  wta 
first  reduced  to  military  order  in  Poland.  These  savages  in- 
habited the  islands  and  swamps  of  the  Dnieper,  which  served  as 
a  barrier  and  common  frontier  between  them  and  their  warlike 
neighbors.  In  the  reign  of  Sigismund  I.,  they  were  first  armed 
against  the  Tartars,  under  their  commander  and  governor, 
Daszkiewicz,  a  Polish  officer  ;  and  from  this  time  they  continued 
unnoticed,  until  the  time  of  Batory.  The  Cossacks  were  the 
southern  borderers  of  Poland,  and  like  all  other  savages  of  their 
character,  were  contioually  carrying  on  an  irregular  and  pre- 
datory war.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine,  which  means 
the  frontier  coimtry,  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  called  Cossacks. 
They  were  only  a  military  body,  and  not  a  nation,  as  some  have 
erroneously  supposed.  Chevalier,  very  properly,  compares  them 
to  the  Francarchers,  who  were  formerly  established  in  France  by 
Charles  VII.  It  was  their  business  every  season  to  make  period- 
ical naval  expeditions  against  the  Turks,  and  thoy  frequently  ad- 
vanced within  two  leagues  of  Constantinople.  Their  rendezvous 
was  in  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper ;  and  When  winter  approached, 
they  returned  to  their  homes.     Previous  to  the  time  of  Batory, 

•  Fletcher,  I.,  21,  32,  43,  63. 
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they  generally  mastered  five  or  six  thoosaad  men.  Their  war 
boats  were  sixty  feet  long,  with  ten  or  twelve  oars  on  each  side. 
They  were  principally  of  Russian  origin,  together  with  many 
criminal  refugees  from  Poland,  Qermany,  and  other  coantries. 
They  professed  the  religion  of  the  Greek  Church.  Their  residence 
was  in  those  naturally  fortified  places  which  are  watered  by  the 
Dniester.  Their  sole  business  was  war ;  and,  when  not  engaged 
in  actual  service,  they  occupied  themselves  with  athletic  sports, 
preparatory  for  the  field.  They  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  gained  their  principal  support  for  their  wives  and  families  by 
plunder.  They  were  govomcd  by  a  prefect  or  hetman,  whose 
sceptre  was  a  reed,  and  who  was  chosen  by  acclamation  in  & 
tumultuous  assembly.  He  was  associated  with  four  town  coun- 
sellors, with  the  absolute  power  of  life  and  death.  The  Poles 
gave  them  the  Trychtymirow,  in  Kiovia.  They  were  well  fitted 
for  maritime  warfare  by  long  continued  habit.  Their  navigation 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  boats,  with  flat  bundles  of  reeds 
fastened  to  the  sides,  to  buoy  them  up,  and  resist  the  violence  of 
the  waves  and  winds.  With  these  boats  they  sailed  with  great 
rapidity,  and  frequently  captured  Turkish  vessels  in  their  pirati- 
cal voyages.  Formerly,  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  father  of  John 
Sobieski,  who  describes  them  very  graphically,  not  many  of  them 
used  lances ;  but  they  were  all  furnished  with  arquebuses,  and, 
in  this  kind  of  warfare,  the  kings  of  Poland  could  match  the  in- 
fantry of  all  the  monarchs  in  the  world.  One  of  their  usual 
military  fortifications  consisted  of  their  camps,  with  waggons 
ranged  round  in  several  rows,  called  tahory  which  were  made  their 
last  refuge  from  an  oFerpowering  enemy.  The  Poles  were 
obliged  to  furnish  them  with  arms,  provisions,  and  forage,  for 
their  horses.     In  the  year  1576,  Batory  divided  them  into  six 
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regiments,  and  appointed  saperior  and  sabordinate  offlcen  oyer 
tibem.  Thej  were  only  in&ntrj,  until  Batory  joined  to  them  two 
thousand  horse,  and  in  a  short  time  they  became  principally 
cavalry.  Their  hetman  or  ataman,  or  chief,  received  from  the 
Polbh  king,  as  ensigns  of  authority,  a  flag,  a  horse-tail,  a  staff, 
and  a  mirror.  Rozynski  was  their  first  hetman  nnder  Batoiy. 
The  Cossack  army  has  finally  pervaded  Knssia,  and  constitutes 
the  most  terrible  military  force  in  all  Europe.  It  was  this  invinci- 
ble armj»,  of  which  Bonaparte  uttered  that  memorable  prediction 
which  is  now  daily  fulfilling  :  ^'  Twenty  years  hence,  and  Europe 
wiH  be  Cossack  or  republican."  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
the  late  butcheiy  in  Hungary  is  only  the  commencement  of  a 
bloody  drama  which  will  teach  all  Europe,  by  the  worst  expe- 
rience, that  Russia  is  indeed  Cossack — ^not  Republican* 

The  Polish  army  reached  its  meridian  splendor  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  famous  John  Sobieski.  Under  this  distinguished 
general,  the  army  of  Poland  triumphed  successfully  over  the 
Russian,  the  Turk,  the  Tartar,  the  Cossack,  and  the  German 
foe ;  and,  for  its  numbers,  no  superior  in  the  field  could  be  found 
on  the  eastern  continent.  This  hero  introduced  into  his  army 
the  military  tactics  of  France,  which  were  afterwards  adopted 
and  improved  by  Napoleon.f 

In  the  reign  of  John  Sobieski,  five  different  kinds  of  soldiers 
composed  the  Polish  army.  First — The  mercenaries,  including 
the  Hungarians,  Wallachians,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Germans, 
who  would  have  formed  the  strength  and  nucleus  of  the  army  but 
for  their  repeated  revolts,  which  occurred  on  the  least  delay  in 
their  payments,  when  they  invariably  turned  their  arms  against 
the  government.  Second — The  national  troops,  to  whose  main- 
«  Fletdier,  S4,  AlJBon,  II.,  chap.  68,  p.  14.        f  Fletcher,  86. 
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tenance  a  fourth  of  the  national  revenne  was  devoted.  Third — 
The  TolaDteers,  which  embraced  the  levies  of  the  great  nobles, 
with  the  ordinary  gnards  which  thej  maintained  in  time  of  peace. 
Fourth — The  pospolitej  which  composed  the  array  of  the  whole 
free  citizens,  who,  after  three  summonses  from  the  king,  were 
obliged  to  come  forth  under  the  banners  of  their  respectiye  pala- 
tines ;  but  only  to  remain  a  few  months  in  the  field,  and  could 
not  be  ordered  beyond  the  frontiers.  This  last  unwieldy  body, 
however  brave,  was  totally  deficient  in  military  discipline,  and, 

m 

in  general,  served  only  to  reveal  the  extreme  weakness  of  the 
republic,  and  was,  therefore,  seldom  called  out  except  in  civil 
wars.  The  legions  of  valets,  grooms,  and  drivers,  who  encum- 
bered the  other  armed  body,  composed  the  fifth  branch  of  the 
military  force  of  Poland  j  but  these  hordes  of  fierce  retainers — 
the  most  warlike  and  irascible — ^injured  the  army  more  by  their 
pillage  and  dissensions  than  they  benefited  it  by  their  numbers. 

All  these  different  discordant  troops  were  not  only  deficient  in 
equipment,  but  were  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  every- 
thing, and  to  collect  their  subsistence  by  their  own  authority  in 
a  great  measure,  while  they  were  encumbered  with  an  incredible 
quantity  of  baggage- waggons,  destined,  for  the  most  part,  to 
carry  off  plunder  rather  than  to  transport  provisions.  They  had 
no  corps  of  engineers;  and  the  artillery,  composed  of  a  few 
pieces  of  small  calibre,  had  no  other  officers  than  a  handful  of 
French  adventurers,  upon  whose  adherence  to  the  republic  im- 
plicit reliance  coulol  not  be  placed.  The  infantry  were  few  in 
number,  composed  entirely  of  the  mercenary  and  royal  troops, 
and  were  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  haughty  nobility.  The 
foot  soldiers  were  employed  principally  in  digging  ditches,  mak- 
ing bridges,  and  cutting  down  forests,  rather  than  actual  warfiBire. 
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Sobieski  vexy  early  became  sensible  of  tbe  knportanoe  of  haying 
in  his  camp  a  considerable  force  of  infantry ;  but  he  neyer  was 
able  to  sormonnt  the  two  great  obstacles  which  prevented  it — the 
prejudices  of  the  conntry,  and  the  poverty  of  the  royal  treasaiy. 

The  whole  body  of  the  pospolite,  including  tbe  volunteers,  the 
valets  tP  armitj  and  a  laige  part  of  the  mercenaries  and  national 
troops,  served  on  horseback.  It  was  the  heavy  cavalry,  in  par- 
ticular, which  constituted  tbe  strength  of  the  armies ;  and  there 
were  to  be  found  united  the  riches,  splendor,  and  number  of  the 
Polish  forces.  This  formidable  body  was  divided  into  two  gene-> 
ral  departments,  called  hussars  and  cuirassiers.  The  latter  were 
magnificently  clothed  in  steel,  both  man  and  horse,  bearing  casque 
and  cuirass,  lance  and  sabre,  bows  and  carbines ;  wbUe  the  former 
were  defended  only  by  a  twisted  hauberk,  which  descended  from 
the  head  over  the  shoulders  and  breast,  armed  with  a  sabre  and 
pistol.  Both,  however,  were  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of 
tiieir  dress  and  equipage,  the  number  and  costly  array  of  their 
mounted  servants,  accoutred  in  the  most  bizarre  manner  with  the 
skins  of  bears  and  other  wild  beasts,  surmounted  with  huge  black 
plumes.  The  loud  and  only  boast  of  this  fierce  body  was,  that 
they  were  composed  of  men  all  measured  by  the  same  standard 
of  equalilf— equal  m  nobility,  equally  enjoying  the  rights  of  obey- 
ing only  their  God  and  their  swords,  and  equally  destined  to  the 
throne  of  the  Piasts  and  the  Jagellons.  The  hussars  and  cuiras- 
siers were  called  Towarzirz^  or  companions,  which  was  their 
cognomen  among  themselves,  and  with  their  sovereigns,  whose 
motto  was,  Primui  inter  pares — the  first  among  equals. 

The  mind  is  relieved  of  all  surprise  that  Poland,  with  such  a 
motley  and  discordant  force,  was  unable  to  compete  with  the 
steady,  persevering  ambition  and  regular  forces  of  the  surround- 
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ing  military  monarchies  ;  and  the  hbtory  of  Poland  revealfl  no* 
thing  more  than  the  usual  feature  of  all  societies,  where  the  only 
principle  of  their  democracy  is  a  reckless  aristocratic  equality ; 
which  is  always  attended  with  occasional  hursts  of  aristooratio 
patriotism,  mingled  with  alternate  success,  dejection,  anarohy,  and 
misrule.  Such  a  government,  like  a  dark  and  stormy  night  illu- 
minated only  hy  the  occasional  flashes  of  lightning,  without  ever 
enjoying  the  steady  radiance  of  the  immutable  sun,  never  reco- 
vered from  the  eclipse  of  the  dark  ages. 

With  the  death  of  king  Sohieski,  the  Polish  army  began 
rapidly  to  decline,  and,  under  Augustus,  during  the  incursions  of 
Charles,  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  1717,  the  Polish  army  was 
reduced  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  under  the  pretence  of  curbing 
the  influence  of  the  two  grand  generals.  This  was  a  death-blow 
to  the  independence  of  Poland,  for  the  reason  that  the  defence 
of  the  country  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the  pospolite,  who  were 
unable  to  compete  with  the  large  standing  armies  which  were  kept 
in  the  field  by  their  hostile  neighbors.  By  this  improvident  step, 
Poland  allowed  itself  to  be  disarmed  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  worst  dangers  threatened  on  all  sides ;  a  fatal  error,  from 
which  the  nation  was  never  able  to  retrieve  itself.  The  ungovem 
able  pospolite  soon  neglected  all  military  exercises,  and  became  a 
mere  mass  of  men,  without  arms,  without  discipline,  and  equally 
incapable  of  commanding  and  obeying.* 

In  vain  were  all  the  efforts  of  Stanislas  to  restore  the  army  to 
its  former  standing ;  and  the  herculean  efforts  of  the  immortal 
Kosciusko  were  equally  ineffectual.  The  Polish  army  was  in 
reality  dead  ;  and  it  is  a  well  settled  principle  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  nations,  as  well  as  armies,  that  resurrections  are 

«  Fletcher,  148, 149. 
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few  and  hr  between.     An  army,  or  »  nation,  once  destrojed,  is 
destroyed  for  ever.* 

Bonaparte  tried  his  gigantic  military  powers  in  Tain  to  resns- 
citate  and  restore  the  Polish  army.  Seventy  thousand  Poles 
marched  in  the  colossal  army  which  Bonaparte  led  against  Russia 
in  1812 ;  bnt  they  soon  perished  in  the  Muscovite  snows,  and 
fell  with  little  distinction  in  fighting  the  visionary  battles  of  the 
French  revolution. t 

But  the  immortal  band  of  Polish  warriors  who  enrolled  them- 
selves for  the  fight  in  1831,  before  the  walls  of  old  Warsaw, 
fonght  the  last  and  greatest  battle  which  ever  stained  the  soil  of 
Poland  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  their  country,  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  the  spirits  of  their  departed  heroes,  who  hovered  over 
the  field  of  carnage,  buried  their  mangled  bodies,  broken  sabres, 
shattered  spears,  and  shivered  arrows,  in  one  common  grave,  to 
repose  for  ever.J 

The  political  crisis  which  convulsed  all  Europe  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  formed  an  era  in  the  military  history  of 
Poland.  The  people  were  restored  to  all  their  original,  ruinous, 
democratic  power,  which  their  former  monarchs  had  somewhat 
diminished.  On  the  death  of  the  last  race  of  Jagellons,  in  1573, 
the  nation  re-asserted  and  obtained  all  their  former  immunities. 
The  crown  lost  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  and  two  hetmaus  were  appointed,  one  for  Lithuania, 
and  one  for  Poland.  Each  received  the  absolute  command  over 
the  forces  of  their  rival  provinces ;  and  their  most  glorious 
triumphs  were  frequently  sacrificed  to  their  sectional,  conflicting 
jealousies.  The  adminiBtration  of  justice  was  vested  in  supreme 
tribunab,  composed  of  the  nobility,  who  were  changed  every 

«  Fletcher,  236  f  Fletcher,  297.  %  Stepheos,  IL,  201. 
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fifteen  mondis  bj  new  eleotioBa,  whicli  neoesnrilj  retarded  the 
adminiBtration  of  justice,  by  leavmg  the  judictal  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  destitate  of  experience  and  legal  know- 
ledge. 

Two  small  standing  armies  were  appointed  in  the  latter  days 
of  Poland — one  for  Lithuania,  and  the  other  for  Poland — of  about 
ten  thousand  men,  which  were  poorlj  supplied,  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  nobility  at  the  annual  diets.  In  consequence  of  these  em- 
barrassments, the  Poles  never  had,  after  Sobieski,  a  reliable 
army. 

These  forces  were  generally  in  porerty  and  destitution,  without 
pay  or  discipline,  and  destitute  of  equipment.  The  castles  and 
fortified  towns  were  defended  only  by  their  walls,  which  were 
crumbling  in  ruins,  and  the  empty  arsenals.  Yet,  with  all  these 
heavy  embarrassments,  the  Polish  soldiery  frequently  saved  the 
republic  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  perils,  and  several  times,  by 
their  unconquerable  valor,  preserved  the  liberties  of  Europe  from 
the  crushing  power  of  the  Ottoman.* 

But  the  last  sad  tale  of  the  once  gaUant  Polish  army  remains 
to  be  told.  The  unfortunate  result  of  the  glorious  revolution  of 
Poland  in  1794,  and  the  third  and  final  partition  of  that  unhappy 
country  in  1795,  filled  Europe  with  Polish  refugees  from  the 
army  and  all  classes  of  society,  who  fled  from  their  beloved  homes 
and  dear  ones  as  a  last  resort  for  life,  and  eagerly  joined  the  armies 
of  republican  France,  under  their  great  captain.  Napoleon,  who 
had  undertaken  the  job  of  fighting  through  the  battles  of  freedom, 
and  of  chastising  tyrants  throughout  the  world.  In  October, 
1797,  General  Dombrowski  submitted  to  the  directory  a  plan  for 
raising  a  legion  of  Polish  patriots,  to  serve  under  the  French 

*  Rulhiira,  L,  00. 
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general  against  the  oommon  enemies  of  France  and  Poland* 
The  directory  approved  of  the  plan,  but  as  ft  matter  of  polioj 
adyised  him  to  lay  his  plan  before  the  Cisalpine  republio ;  and, 
with  the  approbation  of  Napoleon,  the  goyenunent  of  that  repnl>- 
iic  agreed,  in  1797,  January  7th,  to  take  a  body  of  Poles  into  pay, 
who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  national  costume,  but  were  to 
adopt  the  French  cockade.  In  April  following,  the  Polish  troops, 
who  had  organised  under  Dombrowski,  amounted  to  fire  thousand. 
This  fearless  army  serred  in  Italy  against  the  Anstrians  and  Rus* 
sians,  where  they  distinguished  themselves  in  seyeral  seyere  engage* 
ments,  and  did  honor  to  the  Polish  forces  in  the  glorious  days  of 
Sobiiski. 

After  General  Bonaparte  became  consul,  two  Polish  lef^ns 
entered  the  French  serrice — the  Italian  legion,  commanded  by 
Dombrowski,  and  the  Oerman  legion  under  Kniaiiewici.  To  the 
latter  is  due  the  principal  honor  of  gaining  the  yictory  of  Hohen- 
linden.  After  the  peace  of  Lunerille,  both  legions,  numbering 
fifteen  thousand  men,  were  sent  to  Italy.  The  situation  of 
France  in  relation  to  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia — ^the  powers 
who  had  destroyed  Poland — ^being  changed  by  the  fate  of  war 
against  France,  and  the  services  of  the  legions  being  no  longer 
needed,  all  the  promises  which  had  been  made  by  France  to  the 
Polish  patriots  were  either  forgotten  or  could  not  be  fdlfilled,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  serve  in  St.  Domingo,  Spain,  and  elsewhere, 
as  the  mutable  profession  of  arms  required.  These  gallant  and 
unfortunate  legions,  however,  aided  in  keeping  up  a  nominal 
national  existence  for  their  country  long  after  the  Polish  state  had 
actually  expired.  A  civil  committee,  the  ghost  of  the  Polish 
government,  continued  its  sessions  either  at  Paris  or  Italy,  in 
Btdct  confoimily  to  the  minutest  rules  of  the  Diet,  in  order  that 
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the  oonstitatioiiality  of  their  acts  might  not  be  questioned.     Tliej 
were  therefore  literally. a  nation  without  a  country,  constantly 
looking  forward  with  great  anxiety  to  the  remuneration  of  their 
services  which  France  had  promised  them,  or  at  least  encouraged 
them  to  hope  for,  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Polish  nation 
and  government.     So  sanguine  were  the  Poles  of  Napoleon  *s  aid 
in  their  restoiation,  that  whenever  the  thanks  of  the   French 
nation  were  voted  to  these  gallant  lemons,  Dombrowski  invariably 
in  his  answers  reminded  the  French  emperor  of  his  engagements 
towards  Poland. 

At  last  their  expectations  were  partially  realized  in  1807  and 
1808,  when  Napoleon  organised  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with 
four  millions  of  inhabitants,  containing  Polish  provinces  torn  from 
the  grasp  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  established  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Saxony,  as  grand-duke. 
These  unfortunate  legions,  what  few  survived  their  hard  fought 
battles,  were  left  to  perish  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  cursing  with 
their  last  breath  the  infamy  of  those  who  had  partitioned  and  de- 
stroyed their  beloved  country,  and  the  bad  fiuth  of  France,  who 
had  guaranteed  its  restoration  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  It 
is  due  to  Napoleon  and  his  government  to  say,  that  had  the  em- 
peror been  successful  in  his  Russian  campaign,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  humbled  the  Czar  and  his  government,  by  restoring 
Poland  at  the  expense  of  Russa,  the  common  enemy  of  Poland 
and  France ;  but  his  faflure  in  conquering  their  worst  enemy 
placed  it  beyond  the  power  of  France  to  redeem  their  pledges  to 
unfortunate  Poland.* 

«  Chodzko's  History  of  the  Polish  LegioDS  in  Italy ;  Paris,  1829,  2  vols. 
Encyclopadia  Americanat  X.,  316. 


OHAPTEE  VII. 

WABB. 

Gennl  Cbaracter  of  Polish  wan— Their  Earlj  Hiitory— Wan  with  the 
amTODoding  natioiM— Latt  Batda  at  Wanaw— Effeeti  of  War  in  Poland 
—The  Laws  of  War. 

The  territory  of  ancient  Poland  possessed  nearly  the  same 
bonnds  as  that  now  occupied  by  the  dominion  of  Russia  in 
Europe.  It  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euzine ;  from 
Smolensko  to  Bohemia;  and  embraced  within  its  bosom  the 
whole  Scythia  of  antiquity, — the  storehouse  of  nations, — the 
arsenal  of  wars, — the  nursery  of  warriors;  from  whence  the 
sayage  hordes,  descending  like  mountain  torrents  from  the  north, 
spread  themselves  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  conquering, 
burning,  and  sacking  Rome,  and  the  great  cities  of  the  East, 
in  their  destructiye  march.  These  barbarians  have  been  princi- 
pally celebrated  in  every  age  for  their  heroic  valor.  Twice,  in 
conjanction  with  the  Tartars,  they  captured  the  ancient  capital 
of  Russia ;  and  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  and  the  retreat  of 
Napoleon,  were  but  the  repetition  of  similar  scenes,  which  the 
Polish  troops  had  witnessed  five  centuries  previous  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moskwa,  where  the  heroes  of  Poland  fell ;  while  their 
victorious  eagles,  soaring  on  the  mountains  from  peak  to  peaky 
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viewed  the  scenes  of  carnage  in  the  vales  below  with  patriotic 
interest. 
/  Placed  on  the  frontiers  of  European  civilization,  thej  for 
I  centuries  formed  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  barbarian 
invasion ;  and,  single-handed  and  alone,  they  withstood  the  i^ook 
of  foreign  arms,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  compelled  to 
carry  on  their  most  desperate  wars  with  their  own  subjects, — the 
Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine^ — ^whose  roving  habits  and  predatory  life 
disdained  the  restraints  of  aristocratic  and  monarchical  govern- 
ments. In  order  to  appreciate  the  terrible  battles  they  maintained 
with  the  memorable  insurrection  of  those  formidable  hordes, 
under  Bogdan,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  ma^t  transport  our- 
selves to  the  days  of  Scythian  warfare,  and  view  the  features  of 
that  dreadful  invasion  of  the  Sarmatian  tribes,  which  the  genius 
and  valor  of  Marius  averted  from  the  Roman  republic. 

Nor  has  the  military  spirit  of  the  Poles  declined  in  more 
modern  times.  The  almost  miraculous  victories  of  Sobieski, 
and  particularly  of  Chocim  and  Vienna,  would  seem  to  be  more 
the  fiction  of  romance  than  the  realities  of  life.*  The  annals  of 
history  nowhere  present  a  victory  so  glorious  as  the  conquest  of 
Chocim,  in  all  the  triumphs  of  Christendom  over  the  Saracens, 
sioce  the  battles  of  Richard  on  the  field  of  Ascalon.  Nor  should 
the  Christian  of  the  present  day  forget  that  the  Mohammedan 
forces  would  have  resistlessly  marched  over  the  plains  of  Germany, 
even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  if  they  had  not  been  sub- 
dued in  the  outset  by  the  Polish  hero  under  the  walls  of  Vienna 
It  was  a  mark  of  Napoleon's  wisdom  and  foreseeing  sagacity,  when 
he  said  it  was  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  Polanders  to  form  soldiers 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  people.  And  well  might  the  great  com- 
•  A  full  description  of  th«M  battles  ie  given  in  the  U&  of  Sobieski 
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mtader  pronounoe  ibui  high  enlogium  on  troops,  whose  ezphHts  in 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  campaigns  every  way  jnstified  the 
expectations  of  the  immortal  hero.  No  sabres  were  more  tmstj, 
no  blades  cut  deeper  than  theirs  in  the  Rossian  ranks,  during  the 
French  campaign  of  1812  ;  and,  when  nniversal  defection  had 
well  nigh  pervaded  Napoleon's  camp,  Polish  faith  remained  invio- 
late throughout  the  campaign.  And  had  Napoleon  fulfilled  his 
pledges,  by  restoring  Poland  to  an  independent  nation,  the  whole 
power  of  the  kingdom  would  have  taken  the  field  on  the  invasion 
of  Hnssia.  Had  Poland  and  France  united  in  the  common  cause  of 
freedom,  under  the  lead  of  that  mighty  genius,  before  the  blaze  of 
whose  cannon  the  whole  eastern  continent  trembled  like  Bel- 
shaxiar,  the  battle  of  human  liberty  might  have  been  fought 
through  successfully,  and  the  eastern  continent  long  since  might 
have  witnessed  the  funeral  of  tyranny,  without  a  monarch  left 
for  a  pall-bearer. 

Their  wars,  like  all  other  national  measures^  were  fickle  and 
useless,  resembling  the  contests  in  La  Vend6e,  where,  six  days 
after  the  most  glorious  victory,  the  successful  army  was  disbanded, 
leaving  their  invincible  generals  to  wander  in  the  swamps  and 
woods,  with  a  few  ragged,  half-starved  followers,  penniless,  friend- 
less, and  houseless.  At  the  celebrated  battle  of  Chocim,  Sobieski, 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age,  commanded  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men, — the  best  army  which  Poland  had  mustered  in 
the  field  for  many  centuries ;  and  at  their  head,  the  brave 
general  stormed  the  Turk's  intrenchments,  which  were  obstinately 
defended  by  eighty  thousand  veterans  and  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon ;  where  he  routed  that  overpowering,  mighty  host,  slew 
fifty  thousand  warriors,  and  marched  the  Polish  army  triumphantly 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     But  no  sooner  had  the  Poles  won 
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this  immortal  victory  and  wreatbed  their  brows  inA  all  tihe  laurels 
of  war, — while  all  Europe  resomided  with  the  praises  of  the 
Polish  hero,  confidently  expecdng  the  deliverance  of  oppressed 
Greeoe  from  the  meroiless  grasp  of  the  Tnrk  —  a  thing  then 
easily  to  be  done, — ^the  army  was  immediately  dissolved,  the 
troops  retamed  to  their  homes,  and  the  invincible  Sobieski  was 
barely  able  to  keep  the  field  with  a  few  thousand  men.  This  is 
only  one  specimen  of  Polish  mntability* 

The  Poles,  weakened  by  their  equality  and  tyranny,  and  sape- 
rior  to  their  neighbors  in  number  and  discipline,  were  the  only 
warlike  people  in  the  world  to  whom  victory  never  gave  peace, 
conquest,  or  profit.      Their  annals  are  filled  with  repeated  and 
almost  continued  contests  with  the  Germans,  the  Hungarians,  the 
northern  pirates,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Osmanlis ; 
but  the  Polish  eagles  never  perched  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
republic,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  remained  the  same. 
Poland  coolly  folded  her  arms,  and  saw  Moravia,  Brandenburg, 
Pomerania,  Bohemia,  and  Mecklenburg,  withdraw  from  the  king- 
dom, without  the  least  sensation  of  the  necessity  of  establishiog  a 
central  government  sufficiently  strong  to  unite  and  protect  so 
many  discordant  materials.     But  she  was  determined  to  drink  the 
bitter    consequences  of   her    foolish,   pitiless    aristocracy,   and 
senseless  equality.^      Superadded  to   all  these  national   evils, 
Poland  was  constantly  involved  in  centuries   of  domestic  and 
foreign  wars,  sufficient  to  wreck  and  ruin  any  naUon,  ancient  or 
modem.     The  physical  situation  of  Poland  was  unfavorable  for 
protection  from  foreign  invasions.     Located  on  the  frontiers  of 
European  civilization,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  and  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  they  were  compelled  to  maintain  a 
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constant  and  bloody  war  with  the  eastern  hordes  of  the  Asiatic 
deserts,  who,  more  than  onoe,  threatened  to  overrun  all  Europe, 
at  the  expense  of  ciTilization,  literature,  and  religion.  Their 
historj  is  almost  one  uninterrupted  tragedy  of  war  with  the  Mus- 
coTites,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Turks,  which  frequently  drove  them 
to  such  extremities  that  their  escape  from  utter  ruin  was  almost 
miraculous  These  murderous  conflicts  blighted  their  rural 
indostry,  eapped  the  foundation  of  social,  moral,  and  religious 
society,  and  educated  the  nation  to  those  wandering,  warlike,  and 
savage  habits,  which  had  given  place  to  civilisation  and  moral 
refinement,  centuries  before,  in  all  the  other  European  States. 
Religions  frenzy,  bigotry,  and  superstition,  which  ruptured  the 
Greek  and  Catholic  Church,  and  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ukraine,  finally  resulted  in  the  union  of  their  vast  territory 
with  the  Muscovite  dominion. 

This  extraordinary  nation,  who  had  the  world  for  a  battle-field 
— a  life  of  fifteen  centuries  for  their  campaign — in  whose  experi- 
ence freedom  and  tyranny  were  synonymous — whose  liberty  was 
licentiousness,  and  their  government  only  weakness,  while  their 
most  splendid  victories  were  equally  destitute  of  conquest,  peace, 
and  utility,  has  no  parallel  in  history.  They  were  the  common 
prey  of  the  Germans,  the  Hungarians,  the  Muscovites,  and  the 
pirates  of  the  north.  Without  a  single  sensible  effort  for  estab- 
lishing a  permanent,  quiet,  orderly  government,  for  the  security 
and  union  of  the  vast  domains  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  Mecklen- 
burg, Moravia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  the  Ukraine, 
and  Red  Russia,  successively  caught  the  spirit  of  improvement 
from  surrounding  nations,  and  separated  from  their  mother,  Po- 
land, disgusted  with  the  folly  and  national  degradation  of  their 
common  parent. 
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Doomed  to  destmction  by  that  fatal  madness  which  is  always 
the  sure  precursor  of  ruin,  without  foresight,  without  progrcs- 
sion^-despising  the  advancing  steps  of  more  enlightened  nations, 
and  blindly  attached  to  their  barbarous  customs  and  8aDg;aina3rj 
conflicts,  they  drank  the  last  poisonous  dregs  of  their  gaudy, 
senseless  aristocracy,  mingled  with  a  savage  democracy,  crim- 
soned with  foreign  and  domestic  war,  turbid  and  noxious  witJi 
slavery.* 

The  history  of  Poland,  from  the  first  origin  of  the  nomadic 
tribes,  even  before  their  emigration  to  the  plains  of  ancient  Sar- 
matia,  to  the  last  battle  at  Warsaw,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1831,  is  very  little  more  than  one  continuous  narrative  of  war  in 
all  its  various  and  most  horrid  features.  The  Poles  were  early 
trained  in  the  art  of  war  as  a  profession,  and  they  made  it  tfaeir 
principal  business  not  only  to  fight  their  own  battles,  but  the 
battles  of  the  neighboring  nations,  merely  for  the  asking,  and 
without  reward.  To  a  Polish  noble  war  was  his  amusement — ^his 
luxury.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  reign  of  Piast,  we 
can  scarcely  find  a  score  of  continuous  years,  and  more  generally 
not  half  that  number,  in  which  the  army  was  permitted  to  rest 
from  both  foreign  and  domestic  war.  Down  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Piast,  in  the  year  830,  the  Poles,  like  all  other  barbarous  natbns, 
were  a  mass  of  slaves  to  their  voyvodes,  whose  only  business  was 
war  and  hunting,  their  only  laws  were  will  and  fear,  and  their 
only  religion  a  gross  idolatry.  Ignorant  of  arts  and  commerce, 
their  only  pursuits  were  the  use  of  their  weapons  and  athletie 
sports  ;  without  civilization,  their  only  care  was  for  meat,  drink, 
and  clothing,  and  their  taste  was  exercised  only  in  the  embellisli- 
ment  of  their  arms,  and  the  selection  of  their  war  horses.  In 
•  Aliaon,  I.,  303  ;  Salvaady,  I.,  185, 139 ;  Rulh.  I.,  3«,  38^  64. 
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the  T&ga  of  Boleslas,  in  999,  the  Polieh  troops  were  engaged  in 
a  war  against  the  Bohemians.  At  this  time  thej  were  prin- 
cipallj  cavalrj — at  least  all  who  could  keep  a  horse,  and  the  rest 
served  on  foot ;  and  this  was  the  principal  distinction  among  the 
nobility  at  this  daj.  They  were  all  obliged  to  serve,  and  the 
Comes  of  the  district  commanded  them.  These  commanders 
were  also  their  judges,  and  called  Kastellani  or  Castellans.  The 
only  pay  of  this  army  was  beauty  and  booty — ^their  only  baggage 
was  their  weapons,  and,  of  course,  they  were  a  most  formidable 
foe.* 

The  principal  wars  in  which  Poland  was  involved  with  foreign 
states,  embraced  the  conflicts  with  the  Cossacks,  Russia,  SwedeL, 
the  Turks,  Tartars,  Teutonic  knights,  Bohemia,  and  the  almost 
continual  wars  of  two  hundred  years  with  the  Germans.  Their 
internal  wars  arose  principally  from  political  contests,  religious 
disputes,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  slaves  and  their  masters.  The 
feelings  of  deadly  animosity  which  existed  between  Poland  and  the 
neighboring  nations,  originated  primarily  in  the  feuds  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  particularly  between  Bussia  and  Poland,  amid  a 
continued  series  of  the  most  cruel  quarrels  ;  and  battle  after  bat- 
tle nourished  their  mutual  hatred  until  both  were  resolved  on  the 
final  destruction  of  each  other.  For  many  centuries  the  banks 
of  the  Bug  were  the  awful  battle-ground  of  the  Russians  and 
Poles.  In  the  time  of  Boleslas  the  Terrible,  the  Russians  were 
defeated  there  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  river  was  so  stained  ^ 
widi  human  blood,  that  it  has  ever  since  been  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  the  Horrid.  The  whole  road  from  the  banks 
of  the  Bug  to  Warsaw,  has  been  a  battle-field,  over  which  the 
Poles  chased  the  Russians  to  the  frontier,  and  the  RussianB,  in 
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their  turn,  drove  them  back  to  Warsaw,  until  every  inch  of  the 
way  was  drenched  with  the  mingled  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
Poles,  Russians,  and  Prussians,  while  the  houses  and  villages  of 
the  former  w(}re  sacked  and  burned. 

But  the  greatest,  the  last,  and  hardest  fought  battle  in  which 
the  Poles  and  Russians  ever  engaged,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
in  Europe,  except  that  of  Waterloo,  was  fought  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  February,  1S31,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  Polish  valor.  The  Russian  army,  under  the  command  of 
Diebitsch,  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand 
infiintry,  forty  thousand  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  and  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.  This  overpowering  force  was  divided  into 
three  grand  divisions,  forming  two  lines  of  combatants,  and  a 
third  for  a  reserve.  The  left  wing,  between  Wavre  and  the 
marshes  of  the  Vistula,  embraced  four  divisions  of  infantry  of 
forty-seven  thousand  men,  three  of  cavalry  of  ten  thousand  five 
hundred,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
right  wing  consisted  of  three  and  a  half  divisions  of  infantry  of 
thirty-one  thousand  men,  four  divisions  of  cavalry  of  fifteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  fifty- two  pieces  of 
cannon.  Upon  the  borders  of  the  extensive  forest  opposite  the 
Forest  of  Elders,  was  placed  the  reserve  under  the  command  of 
the  grand  duke  Constantine.  The  brave  Poles  had  less  than 
fifty  thousand  men,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the 
command  of  General  Skrzynecki,  to  battle  with  these  swarms  of 
Russian  hordes.* 

At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day — ^that  awful  day  which  sealed  the 
fate  of  Poland — the  whole  force  of  the  Russian  right  wing,  with 
a  most  terrible  and  destructive  fire  of  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  and 
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colnmiiB  of  infantry,  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  Polish  armji 
with  the  determination  and  expectation  of  crushing  it  bj  a  single 
mancenyre   of    their   oyerpowering    numbers.      The   undaunted 
Poles  receiyed  them  with  firmness,  and  returned  a  well-directed 
death-fire  with  six  thousand  fiye  hundred  men,  and  twelye  pieces 
of  artillery,  without  surrendering  a  foot  of  ground,  sensible  that 
the  battle  was  a  question,  ^^  To  be  or  not  to  ie,"  in  the  history 
of  Poland  ;  and  after  a  seyere  battle  of  seyeral  hours,  the  Rus- 
sians were  compelled  to  slacken  their  fire.     About  ten  o'clock 
the  plain  was  suddenly  coyered  with  the  whole  swarm  of  the 
Russian  forces  issuing  from  the  coyer  of  the  dense  forest,  pre- 
senting almost  one  solid  mass  of  adyancing  troops.     Soon  the 
earth  began  to  tremble  with  the  continued  roar  of  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon   posted  on   a  single  line,  which  continually 
biased  with  a  fire  more  terrible  than  the  thunders  of  Marengo, 
Austerlitz,  or  Waterloo.     The  Russians  now  made  an  attack  on 
the  right  wing,  but  with  no  better  success  than  their  preyious 
charge  on  the  left.     At  length  Diebitsch  brou^t  the  whole  force 
of  his  army  against  the  Forest  of  Elders,  for  the  purpose  of 
diyiding  the  Poles  into   two  parts.      The    bloody  scene   now 
became  too  awful  for  human  yision  or .  contemplation.     One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear  on  this 
single  point,  while  fifty  battalions  rushed  forward  to  the  attack, 
and,  all  together,  kept  up  a  scene  of  massacre  unknown  to  the 
history  of  war,  until  the  streams  which  intersected  the  forest 
were  so  dammed  and  bridged  with  the  dead,  that  the  infantry 
marched  oyer  on  their  corpses.     The  braye  Poles,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  carnage  and  death,  with  only  twelye  battalions,  for 
four  hours  defended  the  forest  against  this  fiendish  attack,  until 
they  were  driyen  out  nine  times;  and  nine  times,  by  a  series  of 
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admirably  ezecnted  mazuieiivres,  ibe  Bnssians  were  repalsed  with 
great  loss.  Not  satisfied  with  all  this  haman  butchery,  in  a  bat- 
tle between  might  and  right,  the  batteries  were  in  a  moment 
hurried  to  another  point,  and  the  artillery  rushed  to  the  charge 
like  cavalry,  sometimes  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  enemy's 
columns,  and  there  discharged  their  murderous  fire  of  grape. 

Thus  the  deadly  combatants  fought  and  fell  until  three  o'clock, 
when  the   Polish   generals,  many  of  whom,  severely  womided, 
fought  on  foot  at  the  head  of  their  divisions  after  their  horses 
had  been  shot  under  them,  finally  resolved  upon  a  retrograde 
manoeuvre,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  Russians   into  the 
open  field.     Diebitsch,  supposing  it  to  be  a  retreat,  turned  his 
eye  to  the  city,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Well,  then,  it  appears  that, 
after  this  bloody  day,  I  shall  take  tea  in  the  Belvidere  palace." 
At  this  moment,  the  Russian  troops  debouched  from  the  forest, 
and  a  cloud  of  Russian  cavalry,  with  several  regiments  of  heavy 
cuirassiers  at  their  head,  advanced  to  the  attack.     The  brave 
Colonel  Pientha,  who  had  sustained  an  unremitting  fire  from  his 
effective  battery  for  five  hours,  seated  with  perfect  coolness  upon 
a  broken  piece  of  cannon,  gave  his  last  destructive  fire,  then 
galloped   away  under    the  terrible  discharge  of  the   enemy's 
artillery.     The  Russian  forces,  animated  by  this  rapid  movement 
of  his  battery,  advanced  with  the  cavalry  on  a  trot  upon  the  line 
of  a  battery  of  rockets,  while  a  destructive  discharge  was  poured 
into  their  ranks,  and  the  horses,  enraged  by  the  fiakes  of  fire, 
became  ungovernable,  and  dashed  away  from  the  ranks  in  dis- 
order, exposed  to  the  galling  fire  of  the  Polish  infantry ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  were  so  completely  destroyed,  that  of  a  regiment 
of  cuirassiers  whose  helmets  were  inscribed  with  the  motto  of 
"  Invincibles,"  not  a  man   escaped.      The   destruction   of  the 
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routed  caTalrj,  and  the  fligbt  of  the  colnmns  of  infantry  nnder 
the  pnrsnii  of  the  lancers,  caused  a  general  retreat ;  and  the  cry 
**  Poland  for  erer,"  reverberated  through  the  heavens,  until  it 
reached  the  ancient  walls  of  Warsaw,  to  the  great  joy  of  its 
anxious  inhabitants.* 

So  terrible  was  the  carnage  of  that  memorable  day,  that  the 
Polish  army  had  not  a  single  general  or  staff-officer,  who  had  not 
his  horse  killed  or  wounded  under  him  ;  two  thirds  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  had  their  clothes  pierced  with  baUs,  and  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  army  were  wounded.  The  field  of  battle  was 
corered  with  thirty  thousand  Russians  and  ten  thousand  Poles, 
who  lay  rank  upon  rank,  quietly  slumbering  side  by  side,  in  the 
cold  embrace  of  death,  unmindful  of  their  former  hatred,  and 
regardless  of  previous  rank  and  fortune.  The  Forest  of  Elders 
was  so  strewed  with  human  corpses,  that  its  cognomen  was  frOm 
that  day  changed  from  the  *'  Forest  of  Elders"  to  the  **  Forest 
of  the  Dead."  The  disastrous  results  of  this  fatal  battle  spread 
terror  and  dismay  through  Russia ;  and  all  Europe  heard  with 
astonishment,  that  the  far-famed  crosser  of  the  Balkan  had  been 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Warsaw,  by  a  modern  Spartan  band 
of  Polish  heroes,  hardly  sufficient  in  number  for  a  body-guard  of 
an  Eastern  prince. 

During  this  day  of  death,  every  heart  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
of  Warsaw  trembled  with  alternate  hopes  and  fears  for  the  fate 
of  their  friends  and  dear  ones,  who  were  falling  in  the  battle,  and 
with  fearful  forebodings  for  the  lives  of  the  innocent  and  helpless 
at  home.  Every  house-top  was  covered,  every  window  filled,  and 
every  eminence  or  stand  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  com- 
batants, was  occupied  with  aged  fathers  and  mothers,  beloved 
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sisters,  wives,  and  children,  who  mingled  their  feelings  in  com^ 
mon  anxiety,  united  their  tears  in  one  common  grief,  joined  their 
prajrers  in  one  common  devotion  for  the  Polish  heroes  who  were 
every  moment  falling  in  the  defence  of  their  conntrj,  and  those 
beloved  ones  they  had  left  at  home.  Thousands  of  anxious 
citizens  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  assembled,  with  trem- 
bling interest  eagerly  watching  the  progress  of  the  battle,  as  they 
viewed  through  the  occasional  divisions  of  the  columns  of  smoke 
the  alternate  success  of  the  Russians  and  Poles. 

But  the  most  distressing  scene  in  this  dreadful  tragedy  was  ex- 
perienced when  the  remnant  of  the  gallant  Polish  army  returned 
from  the  battle  to  their  friends  in  Warsaw.  Their  hair  and  faces 
begrimed  with  powder  and  blood,  gave  them  more  the  appearance 
of  fiends  than  human  beings ;  the  living  and  dying,  with  their 
shattered  spears  and  broken  armor,  made  the  heavens  ring  with 
their  patriotic  songs,  encored  by  their  wives,  infants,  and  friends, 
as  they  '*  crossed  the  bridge,  and  filed  slowly  through  the  streets, 
with  their  lances  shivered  against  the  cuirasses  of  the  guards, 
their  helmets  broken,  their  forms  black  and  spotted  with  blood, 
some  erect,  some  tottering,  and  some  barely  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves in  the  saddle,  while  above  the  stern  chorus  of  patriotic 
songs  rose  the  distracted  cries  of  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and 
lovers,  seeking  among  this  broken  band  for  forms  dearer  ihaa 
life,  many  of  whom  were  then  sleeping  on  the  battle-field."* 

The  ravages  of  war  in  all  their  worst  forms,  are  clearly  de- 
picted in  everything  that  relates  to  Poland — in  her  history,  her 
progression,  sovereignty,  slavery,  aristocracy,  representative 
assemblios,  army,  society,  literature,  lands,  government,  laws, 
wealth,  religion,  politics,  civilization,  and  final  conquest.     The 
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stateBmui  who  would  learn  the  phOosophj  of  aggreanye  war, 
need  oolj  to  study  the  history  and  institutions  of  Poland.  There 
we  may  learn  the  sad  consequenees  of  war  on  the  indiyidual  and 
national  wealth  of  a  people — ^its  destruotiye  influence  on  society 
— ^its  hlighting  effects  on  the  domestic  relations — ^its  ruinous  con* 
seqaences  on  the  character  of  the  comhatants,  their  wives,  chfl- 
dren,  home,  and  institutions. 

That  war  may  be  justifiable  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
is  one  of  the  laws  of  Heaven,  by  which  the  worst  temporal  pun- 
ishments are  inflicted  on  the  rebellious  race,  is  conceded ;  but  it 
must  in  all  cases  be  confined  to  such  de&naye  wars  as  are  just 
and  necessary  for  self-defence  and  the  protection  of  national 
righiB  and  honor.* 
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OHAPTEE   VIII. 

AEBTOCRACY. 

General  Principles  of  Aristocracy — ^Its  definition — ^Its  Division*— Hietofy 
of  Aristocracy — ^Nobility  of  Europe  generally— Perish  Aiistocracy—- Ori- 
gin of  the  Polish  NohiUty— -First  Assemblies  of  the  Nobles— Their  Power 
and  Influence  on  Society. 

Aristocract,  according  to  its  etymology,  means  a  govenuneQi 
of  the  best  J  or  moii  exceUent;  and  is  darired  from  the  Greek 
aristoi.  This  term,  originally  in  Greek,  as  well  as  cpHmatet  in 
Latin,  was  nsed  to  denote  the  educated  and  wealthy  class  in  the 
state.  In  a  more  general  sense,  the  term  includes  those  persons 
who  are  distinguished  from  the  masses  by  their  rank,  power,  and 
influence.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  it  is  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  places  the  supreme  power  in  the  nobles. 

The  general  features  of  aristocratic  power  comprehend  literary 
aristocracy,  moral  aristocracy,  political  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  and  the  distinctions  of  caste  and  blood.  The  two 
former  may,  and  frequently  are,  not  only  harmless,  but  highly- 
useful,  while  the  last  three  are  more  liable  to  abuse  ;  and  when 
perverted,  generally  are  attended  with  disastrous  ccmsequenoes  to 
the  best  interests  of  individuals  and  society. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  term  aristocracy,  expressive  of 
the  wealthy  and  educated  class  of  citisens,  has,  long  since,  and 
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exen  at  %  very  early  day,  lost  its  moral  definition,  and  retained 
its  political  sense ;  and  bence  it  is,  that  the  term  generally,  sinoe 
the  fifth  century,  means  merely  a  gOTemment  of  a  few.  In  all 
goremments,  where  the  sovereign  power  does  not  belong  to  one 
person,  it  is  possessed  and  administered  by  a  number  of  persons, 
either  greater  or  less  than  hatf  the  community.  And,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  if  their  nomber  be  less  than  half,  the  government  is 
styled  an  aristocracy  ;  if  it  be  greater  than  half,  the  government 
is  called  a  democracy.  This  estimate  of  numbers  generally  ex- 
cludes infants,  females,  and  slaves.  An  aristocracy^  therefore, 
is  that  form  of  government,  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is 
shared  among  a  number  of  persons,  less  than  half  the  adult 
males  in  the  entire  community,  where  there  is  not  a  class  of 
mere  subjects  or  slaves ;  or  the  dominant  community,  where 
there  is  a  class  of  subjects  or  slaves.* 

In  some  governments,  the  word  aristocracy  is  used  to  signify, 
not  merely  the  form  of  government,  but  a  particular  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  state.  When  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  applied,  not 
merely  to  the  persons  composing  the  sovereign  body  of  an  aristo- 
cratic government,  but  to  a  class  or  political  party  in  any  state, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  its  government.  As  in  England,  where 
there  is  a  privileged  order  of  persons,  having  a  title  or  civil 
dignity,  and  where  no  person,  not  belonging  to  this  body,  is  ad- 
mitted to  share  in  the  sovereign  power — this  class  is  called  the 
aristocracy ;  and  all  persons,  not  belonging  to  it,  are  called  the 
popular  party,  or  the  people. 

Under  such  circumstances,  many  of  the  rich  citizens  would 
not  be  included  in  the  aristocratic  class ;  but,  if  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  be  changed,  so  as  to  remove  the  disability  of  the 

^  Penny  Cyclopeedia,  11.,  327. 
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people,  and  the  rieh  obtam  a  large  share  of  the  sovereiga  power, 
then  the  wealthy  become  the  aristocratic  class,  in  contrast  with 
the  poor  and  middle  ranks  of  societj.  This  priDciple  is  foimd 
ia  the  history  of  Florence,  where  the  nobiU  popdaniy  or  popular 
nobles,  at  one  period,  were  opposed  to  tiie  aristocratic  partj, 
until  a  change  in  the  constitution  made  them  the  «hie&  of  the 
aristooracj,  and  the  euemies  of  the  people. 

Aristocracy  in  England,  as  ibe  name  of  a  class,  at  the  present 
time,  IS  generally  applied  to  the  rich,  as  opposed  to  the  rest  of 
the  community ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  osed  in  a  narrower 
sense,  and  is  restricted  to  the  nobility  or  members  of  the  peerage. 
When  we  use  the  word  aristocracy  in  this  last  sense,  it  may  be 
applied  to  an  order  of  persons  in  states  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, where  a  titled  and  privileged  nobility  exists.  The  privi- 
leged orders  in  France,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  to  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  have  frequently  been  called  the  aristocracy ; 
although  the  government  was,  during  that  period,  purely  monar- 
chical. And  on  the  same  principle,  a  class  of  persons  has,  by 
many  historians,  been  termed  the  aristocracy  in  aristocratical 
republics,  as  in  Venice  and  Rome,  before  the  admission  of  the 
plebeians  to  equal  political  ri^ts ;  and  in  democratical  republics — 
as  Athens,  Rome  in  later  times,  and  France  during  a  part  of  her 
revolution.  ,  In  this  sense,  the  nobility  of  Poland  were  the  exclu- 
sive aristocracy  of  the  nation,  to  which  no  citizen  could  be 
elevated,  nor  could  nobility  be  lost  by  poverty,  crime,  or  any 
other  cause. 

The  term  aristocracy  is  never  used  by  the  Greek  authors, 
where  it  originated,  to  signify  a  class  of  persons^  nor  is  it  found  in 
Maohiavelli  and  the  revivers  of  political  science,  after  the  middle 
ages  J  although  among  modem  writers  throughout  all  Europe, 
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iliB  meftning  muyenally  preyaila.  In  the  RepnlBo  of  North 
America  no  privileged  elus  or  titled  nobiHtj  exists,  and  no  pri- 
vileged aristooracy  is  fbnnd. 

It  seems  to  be  a  genera]  principle  in  the  human  constitntion, 
that  power  is  cormpting ;  and  cannot  be  long  and  saccessfnlly 
used  by  the  same  person,  witiiont  injury  and  abuse.  And  this 
has  undoubtedly  giren  rise  to  the  popular  doctrine  in  republioan 
governments,  of  rotation  in  office.  Political  aristocracy,  the 
power  of  wealth,  and  the  distinctions  of  caste,  are  more  generally 
obnoxious  to  the  chaige  of  corruption,  than  literary  and  moral 
influence.  And  yet  all  these  several  kinds  of  power,  when  duly 
appreciated  and  wisely  used,  may  be  lughly  useful.  No  matter 
how  much  literary,  moral,  or  political  power  a  man  may  possess, 
nor  how  extensive  his  opulence,  so  long  as  he  uses  these  talents 
wisely,  honestly,  and  usefully.  The  great  danger  lies,  not  in 
their  possession,  but  in  their  abuse. 

Land  is  an  invariable  characteristio  of  aristooracy,  and  the 
basis  of  the  institution.  The  monster  always  clings  to  the  soil 
that  supports  it.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  by 
chartered  privileges  alone,  nor  by  birth,  but  by  landed  property, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  that  an  aristocratic 
nobility  is  constituted  and  sustained.  A  nation  may  enst,  at 
times,  in  the  extremes  of  immense  fortunes  and  great  poverty ; 
and  unless  those  fortcmes  are  territorial,  there  is  no  aristocracy, 
but  simply  the  two  classes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  who  are  con- 
stantly changing  fortunes  by  industry,  frugality,  and  virtue, 
where  the  soil  is  free  and  the  government  pure.  Aristocrats  sel- 
dom flourish  in  a  free  soil,  nor  in  a  country  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

The  history  of  aristooracy,  as  identified  witii  nobility,  in  iti 
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general  obaraeter,  is  a  record  of  erime  and  moral  d€|^rada<ioii, 
nDworthj  of  the  true  dignity  of  the  human  race.  And  even  if 
we  concede  to  the  superannuated  institution,  that  it  has  done 
some  good  in  the  course  of  its  long  history  of  more  ihan  five 
thousand  je&rs — which  is  all  its  honest  friends  pretend  to  claim — 
still,  the  countless  evils,  the  never  ending  miseries,  which  it  has 
produced  in  Poknd — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  many  millions  of  pre- 
cious lives  and  valuable  treasures  it  has  cost  France  and  other 
nations — ^infinitely  surpass  all  its  boasted  claims  of  political 
and  moral  excellence.  The  political  importance  of  a  hereditary 
nobility,  or  a  class  of  society  which  claims  the  first  civil  honors 
and  privileges  above  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  however  competent 
and  worthy,  by  no  other  right  or  title  but  that  of  birth,  is  a 
startling  proposition  in  the  ears  of  wisdom  and  freedom  ;  and  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  generally  prevailed,  more  or  less, 
in  all  nations  and  ages,  except  America.  The  general  character 
of  the  institution — ^which  is  shaded  with  every  variety  of  crime 
and  human  degradation — its  origin,  which  has  no  other  claims  to 
existence  than  the  triumph  of  might  over  right,  its  history,  every 
page  of  which  is  a  record  of  crime  in  support  of  its  unhallowed 
tenure,  the  variety  of  its  chameleon  forms,  and  its  useless,  op<- 
pressive,  and  unjust  relations  to  other  classes  of  society,  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  data,  on  which  a  sound  judgment  of  condem- 
nation and  execution  might  be  safely  and  justly  founded,  without 
even  a  hazard  of  candid  criticism. 

It  is  in  vain  that  nobility  claims  to  be  the  patron  of  science, 
for  the  history  of  the  world  shows  very  clearly,  that  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  have  sprung  from  obscurity,  and  cut  their 
own  way  to  eminence,  through  poverty  and  great  tribulation,  like 
Franklin,  with  his  roll  of  bread  under  his  arm,  without  the  aid 
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of  a  cold-hearted,  jealous  aristocraojr ;  and  not  nnfireqpently  en* 
eonntering  their  opposition.  Tme,  we  may,  in  the  histoty  of 
almost  ererj  nation,  disoorer  a  period  in  which  the  nobilitj  have 
kindly  regarded  the  great  interests  of  mankind ;  knowledge  and 
Tirtne,  or  loye  of  moral  beanty,  and  the  charms  of  natore  and 
art ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  same  class,  not  nnfreqnently 
nnder  the  dictation  of  caprice,  fiwhion,  or  interest,  perhaps  in  the 
same  qnarter  of  a  centniy,  wantonly  demolished  all  these  beanti- 
fbl  fabrics  and  flovridiing  insUtntions 

The  history  of  monarchies,  both  ancient  and  modem,  shows 
most  clearly  that  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace,  good 
order,  and  justice,  and  the  great  majority  of  all  the  wars,  civil 
and  foreign,  which  have  delnged  the  world,  have  originated  in  the 
secret  coancil  chambers  of  the  nobility — ^impatient  of  the  salutary 
restraints  of  liberty  which  the  good  of  society  requires — although 
they  were  very  willing  to  flatter  superior  power,  so  long  as  they 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  its  favors.  This  state  of  things 
always  existed  in  Poland,  under  the  patronage  of  her  ruthless 
nobility.  Revolutions,  riots,  and  revolts,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, almost  always  ori^nated  with  a  discontented,  ambitious, 
crown-seeking  nobility ;  and  where  one  prince  has  lost  his  throne 
and  life  by  popular  insurrections,  hundreds  of  others  may  be  men- 
tioned who  have  been  deprived  of  both  by  the  conspiracies,  fac- 
tions, and  midnight  assassinations  of  the  nobility. 

Nor  is  it  among  the  least  of  these  aristocratic  evils  that  the 
progression  of  extensive  states,  with  anthoritj  over  numerous 
dependents  and  slaves,  with  generally  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
gives  to  the  nobles  a  power  which  embarrasses  the  course  of 
those  monarchs  who  desire  to  protect  and  elevate  the  lower 
classes.    Where  these  insurmountable  dilBoultisa  exist,  as  they 
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always  did  in  Poland,  tLe  result  of  mioh  a  strife  frequeatlj  k,  ibmt 
ihe  monarchical  becomes  in  fact  an  arisioeraHcal  goyemment ;  and 
then  follows  tlie  almost  invariable  sequel  of  a  soTereign  senate, 
composed  of  ihe  noble  funilies.  Of  all  the  governments  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  world,  an  aristocracy  is  decidedly  the  worst. 
It  not  only  disregards  the  natural  rights,  liberty,  and  equality  of 
the  people,  but  is  the  most  oppressive,  unjust,  and  ruinous  of  all 
governments.  The  history  of  aristocracy  is  uniform  in  its  instruo- 
tions,  that  the  same  usurpation,  tyranny,  and  oppression  at  differ- 
ent times,  have  characterised  the  nobility  of  Asia,  Africa,  Home, 
Venice,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  other  European  states. 

Nor  can  the  plea  of  necessity  be  successfully  urged  in  support 
of  the  institution.  So  long  as  the  Creator  decrees  that  aU  men 
by  nature  are  free  and  equal ;  and  so  long  as  reason  requires  us 
to  value  every  man  according  to  his  moral  excellence,  and  justioe 
demands  that  the  state  should  secure  equal  rights  and  privileges 
to  all  the  citizens  without  discrimination,  protect  their  rights  by 
equal  laws,  and  prevent  the  few  from  subjecting  the  many,  it  will 
be  in  vain  that  aristocracy  urges  its  unjust  claims  on  the  ground 
of  political  necessity,  in  violation  of  the  common  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  humanity.  It  is  an  old  maxim  of  wisdom,  of  great  anti- 
quity, "  That  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well."  The  just  way  is  the  right  way  ;  and  the  right  way  is  the 
true  political  way  of  conducting  the  afi&iirs  of  government.  And 
all  the  time-serving,  selfish  arguments  of  a  superannuated,  illegi- 
timate aristocracy,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  have  no  weight  against 
the  principles  of  eternal  justice  and  wisdom.  We  are  aware  of 
the  old  stereotyped  arguments  which  have  been  so  frequenUy  put 
forth  for  more  than  fifty  centuries,  by  all  the  herculean  talent, 
learning,  logic,  and  eloquence  that  nobility  could  command,  in 
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flopport  of  its  lUDAtarai,  useless,  and  worse  than  useless  existence. 

Their  argument  is,  that  conceding  all  these  '^  dogmas  and  truism  a, 

which  no  one  denies,"  as  thej  please  to  call  them,  *'  still  thej  do 

not  proTO  the  inconsistency  of  a  hereditary  nobility  with  the  best 

oonstitation  which  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  state  will 

allow  ;  because  time  may  have  interwoven  many  Talnable  interests 

with  ity  and  made  them  dependent  upon  it.    And  in  a  state  whero 

the  ideas  of  justice  and  citizenship  are  clearly  understood  and 

well  rooted,  a  privileged  order  is  necessary,  only  under  vtry  peeu* 

Har  circuwistances ;  and  as  a  necessary  safeguard  and  protection 

between  royalty  and  the  common  people."     And,  again,  the 

argument  is — *'  Human  folly  may  render  it  necessary  to  admit  a 

hereditary  monarchy,  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  prevent  still  greater 

evils,  as  all  human  affairs  are  a  choice  of  evils.     Thus  it  has 

become  so  much  interwoven  with  all  the  interests  of  the  several 

states,  that  its  abolition  would  be  a  very  difiSeult  task."    To  aU 

this  sophistry,  the  American  government,  Norway,  and  other 

states   who   have   tried  the  experiment,  furnish  a  triumphant 

answer  ;  and  until  aristocratio  governments  sustain  their  visionary 

arguments  by  facts — and  foots,  too,  drawn  from  experienoe  in  the 

absence  of  a  nobility — their  idle  gossip  in  &vor  of  sacrificing 

right  to  might,  justice  to  injustice,  truth  to  falsehood,  liberty  to 

aUtvery,  and  wisdom  to  folly,  will  hare  very  little  weight  in  the 

scales  of  conscience  and  reason.* 

Norway  oame  to  the  same  conclusion  in  1821 ;  and  after  trying 

aristocracy  in  all  its  various  forms,  sinuosities,  genuflexions,  and 

chameleon  changes,  summoned  the  moral  courage  to  abolish  the 

whole  system,  by  three  stem  and  well-directed  blows,  heedless  of  the 

remonstrances  of  rojralty,  and  the  threats,  flatteries,  and  tears  of 

^  American  Encydopedia,  XX,  801. 
3» 
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an  ezpiriiig  aristooncj,  without  the  slightest  hioonyenienoe,  and 
to  the  great  joy  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

In  roviewmg  this  instituticMi,  histoiicallj,  we  find  a  hereditary 
nol»Ii^  in  the  infancy  of  almost  eyery  nation,  ancient  and 
modem,  except  the  American  Union.  It  enjoyed  a  tlonnshing 
existence  long  anterior  to  the  first  authentic  records  of  profane 
history,  and  the  monster  now  points  to  its  grey  locks  and  myste- 
rious antiquity,  as  the  credenttsls  of  its  heavenly  origin.  Its  rise 
may  be  attributed  to  yarious  causes..  Military  despotism  was  the 
primeT&l  parent  of  this  ofipring ;  while  in  some  instances,  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  the  blood  of  the  noble  race  was  improred  by  the 
honors  paid  to  superior  talent,  and  the  society  of  the  priests,  who 
were  revered  as  the  guardians  of  the  great  mysteries  of  religion. 
It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  in  the  hifeitory  of  mankind^-and  whether 
for  weal  or  woe  we  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire — that  military 
chiefhuns  have  always  Qverawed  the  community,  and  commanded 
the  superior  reverence  of  their  country.  To  this  superiority  the 
priestly  nobility  of  the  remotest  antiquity  has  uniformly  yielded ; 
though  at  times  with  no  little  trej^dation  and  jealousy.  Even  the 
old  caste  of  the  Brahmins  in  India  has  surrendered  its  power  to 
the  rank  of  the  Ketri ;  while  the  nders  on  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  are  still  obliged  to  pay  tiie  greatest  deference 
to  the  descendants  of  the  elder  nobility,  over  whom  they  ezeroise 
unlimited  power. 

Among  the  ancient  German  tribes,  which  seem  to  be  the  com- 
mon nursery  of  Buropean  aristocracy,  only  obscure  traces  of 
hereditary  noUlity  are  found  ;  which,  in  subsequent  periods,  was 
generally  established  throughout  that  continent.  Many  of  these 
nations  recognize  one  ruling  family  as  the  ancestors  of  th^ 
nobility.    Among  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  the  &mily 
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of  Odin  prevailed ;  the  Viaigotlis  revered  the  hbuse  of  Balth ; 
while  the  Ostrogoths  sustained  the  raoe  of  Amal,  and  the  Bava- 
rians that  of  Agilolfing.  These  funilies  seem  to  have  sustained 
the  same  relations  to  their  nations,  as  the  Ineas  to  the  Pemvians, 
and  ether  royal  families  of  the  Ametiean  Indians.  The  Asen, 
who  were  the  early  progenitors  of  Enropean  aristooraoy,  were 
soppoaed  to  he  of  Divine  origin  by  the  ignorant  and  saperstitiona 
masaea  ;  and  so  mueh  excelled  the  oommon  people,  from  whom 
they  derived  eatAk  superior  benefits,  that  the  fitbolons  divinity  of 
the  ancestors  was  most  ehedrfnlly  attributed  to  their  descendants ; 
who,  on  this  aeconnt,  were  honored  for  many  ages  as  the  privi* 
l^ed  nobility,  and  legitimate  aristocracy  of  the  people.  Besides 
these  divine  and  fabolons  aristocrats,  no  other  hereditary  nobility 
existed  smong  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Normans,  Danes,  Swedes, 
PoleSy  and  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  north,  for  a  feng 
period  of  antiquity. 

The  Antmstiones  and  Lendes,  or  Liti,  of  the  Franks ;  the 
DegenQ3 — ^bcluding  the  Thaini,  Thani,  Th^pias,  etc. — of  the 
Saxons ;  the  Hirdmans  and  Dingmans  of  the  Danes  and  Normans, 
are  not  conudered  noblemen,  in  tiie  modem  sense  of  the  word ; 
bnt  only  the  successors  of  the  princely  companions  described  by 
Tacitns,  who  have  gradually  usurped  a  hereditary  rank,  by  subse- 
quent acquisitions  of  fondal  property.  The  dignities  of  the  Frank 
ooonts,  the  alderman  and  great  tkama  ai  England,  as  also  of  the 
jarls  of  Denmark — ^known  in  England  as  ihe  Eorlas,  were  acoes- 
siUe  to  every  <me  <^  distingnished  merit,  and  &vored  by  fortune. 

Both  in  Germany  and  France,  the  first  heredilMry  nobility  com- 
menced with  the  foil  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  In  En^and, 
it  first  became  hereditary  with  the  conquest  o£  the  Normans,  in  the 
teoAb  and  dsrenth  oentuiiee ;  and  was  aftenrarda  spread  over  all 
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Europe ;  aad  dignities  as  weU  u  lands  became  hereditary.  The 
nobles  of  tbe  first  ruik,  under  different  forms,  including  princes, 
counts,  and  lords,  togetber  with  the  warriors,  consisting  of  tbo 
kni^ts  bonnd  to  serrice  in  war  and  at  court,  and  not  always  con- 
sidered as  perfectly  free,  were  distingoished  from  the  peasants  and 
common  oitisens  who  were  obligated  to  perform  the  common  and 
laborious  serTices.  The  latter  class,  howerer,  are  not  always  to 
be  considered  as  slayes,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  subsequent  history  and  progress  of  these  ciTil  distinctions, 
with  their  numerous  relations  to  the  people,  varied  in  the  diflferent 
countries  of  Europe.  In  England,  Scotland,  Spain,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  the  title  of  lords  and  barons,  which  belonged  to 
the  higher  nobility,  descended  only  to  the  oldest  son.  The 
younger  sons,  in  case  of  prefwrnent  in  civil  life,  whose  rank  in 
En^^and  is  established  by  law,  are  considered  generally  as  ranking 
with  the  common  people.  They  usually  engage  in  various  kinds 
of  commercial  business,  devote  themselves  to  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, to  military  service,  and  the  practice  of  law ;  while  some 
become  merchants,  proprietors  of  manufactures,  etc. 

In  England,  hereditary  nobilify,  comprehending  various  classes 
of  tiUes,  such  as  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons, 
is  more  personal.  There  are  ako  several  feudal  tenures,  which 
are  merely  titular,  to  iHiich  certain  privileges  and  honors  are 
attached,  which  eveiy  land  proprietor  enjoys  freely ;  but  they  are 
not  ranked  wi4^  the  nobility,  unless  they  are  elevated  to  the 
distinction  by  a  special  patent  from  the  government.  In  Spain 
and  Italy  the  same  rank  oorresponds  to  the  tituladoty  including 
the  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts ;  and  depends  piin- 
cipaUy  upon  property.  These  titles  of  nobility,  though  sometimes 
tonfentd  by  the  momrchs^  aie  mostly  connected  with  estates^ 
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and  frequently  attached  to  very  small  fiefe ;  and  henoe  artae  the 
multitudes  of  counts  in  Upper  ita]y — ^the  conH  di  terra  firma  of 
Yenice  in  former  times.  In  this  manner  many  of  the  distin- 
guished  Spanish  families  acquire  a  great  numher  of  such  titles, 
vhich  seems  to  be  the  acme  of  their  ambition.  The  badges  of 
these  aristocratie  honors  are  called  garras,  or  caps,  and  sometimes 
amount  to  four  or  fiye  hundred. 

In  France  this  rank  is  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  noble 
&mily.  Previous  to  the  reyolution,  the  rights  of  the  peerage 
and  the  feudal  estates  descended  only  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the 
younger  sons  were  left  to  seek  their  fortunes  either  in  the  army 
or  church  ;  while  every  inferior  employment,  even  mercantile 
pursuits,  forfeited  all  claims  to  nobility.  The  sovereignty  of  the  ^ 
French  princes,  which  was  connected  with  their  ancient  fiefs— 
embracing  the  dukedoms  of  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Ouienne, 
Burgundy  ;  and  also  the  counties  of  Toulouse,  Champagne,  and 
Fknders,  with  the  territories  of  Dauphiny,  Provence,  Franche- 
Compt^,  Yenaissin,  etc.— ^ates  its  origin  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  had  already  reached  maturity  when  Hugh  Oapet  ascended  the 
throne.  France  wisely  united  gradually,  but  as  fitst  as  possible, 
all  these  extensive  fiefii  with  the  crown,  until  only  a  few  small 
sovereignties — as  the  prinoedmns  of  Bouillon,  Dombes,  Orange, 
Avignon,  and  Yenaissin — ^remained  in  more  modem  times.  In 
tiie  time  of  Louis  IX.  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to 
die  supreme  courts  of  the  kings  uid  parliaments  were  established, 
and  were  followed  by  a  gradual  and  permanent  extension  of  the 
king's  authority  over  the  lands  of  the  barons  ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XII  h  the  power  of  the  aristooratic  grandees  was 
abolished  by  Richelieu.  In  France  the  kings  have  always  been 
eager  to  undermine  the  ndUlity,  and  reduce  them  to  a  level  with 
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the  oommoii  people.  Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XIY.  were  the  mosl 
active  leTellers,  and  rednced  every  rank  beneath  the  throne  to 
the  same  subjection ;  while  Louis  XV.  descended,  with  all  his 
eonrt,  almost  to  the  dost,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
teaching  the  nobility  lessons  of  humility  and  subjection.* 

In  France,  the  history  of  the  royal  family  affords  no  example 
of  marriage  with  persons  of  a  lower  rank,  though  the  law  did  not 
prohibit  such  connections.  The  legitimate  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  the  offspring  of  mistresses,  the  princes  of  Yendome, 
Yerneuily  Yermandois,  Maine,  Toulouse,  and  Penthievre,  which 
are  now  extinct,  Louis  XIY.  freely  recognised  in  his  will  as 
capable  of  inheriting  the  French  throne,  notwithstanding  th^ 
descended  from  parents  of  unequal  rank,  and  from  illegitimate 
associations.  The  same  right  could  never  have  been  contested  in 
relation  to  legitimate  children  oi  parents  unequal  in  rank.  In 
tile  noble  families  of  France,  the  rank  of  the  mother  was  of  no 
consequence ;  the  tiUcy  rank,  property,  and  all  the  aristooratio 
and  royal  importance  of  the  fSunily,  depended  on  the  lineage  of 
die  father. 

The  nobility  in  France  is  known  by  the  title,  pain  dt  Framee; 
for  both  the  ancient  and  modern  titles  of  nobility,  as  prince^  ducj 
vuirquisy  county  vicomUy  and  haron^  exist  there  without  peerage. 
The  lower  title  of  nobility,  holding  the  same  rank  as  the  genCiy 
of  England  and  the  hidalgo  of  Spain,  was  connected  with  veiy 
insignificant  offices,  and  of  course  much  more  easily  obtained  than 
in  England. 

The  French  revelation,  if  no  other  good  resulted  from  it,  is 
entitled  to  the  immortal  honor  of  first  depriving  the  nobles  of 
their  oppressive  privileges  and  exclusive  rights,  as  that  of  the 
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joiisdietion.  etc.,  by  the  decree  of  August  4tb,  1789 ;  and  after 
the  oTerthrow  of  the  feudal  aystem  by  a  number  of  succesnte 
laws,  the  decree  of  June  19th,  1790,  abolished  entirely  all  here- 
ditary ranks.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  after  these  seyeral  steps 
of  reform,  the  senate  under  Napoleon — August  4th,  1806, 'and  the 
decree  of  March  1st,  1808 — ^introduced  in  France  a  new  here- 
ditary nobility,  with  the  titles  of  princes,  dukes,  counts,  barons^ 
and  chevaKers,  which  were  fortunately  limited  in  their  descent  to 
the  eldest  son.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
ancient  nobility  reclaimed  their  former  rights  and  priyileges,  and 
thus  nobility  again  was  generally  introduced  into  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  except  Norway.  Previous  to  the  rerolntton  the  namber 
of  noble  &railies  in  France  did  not  exceed  scTenteen  tiiousand 
fire  hundred ;  and  reckoning  five  individuals  to  a  family,  there 
might  have  been  at  most  ninety  thousand  nobles;  but  the 
disasters  of  the  revdution  probably  reduced  them  to  less  than 
hrij  thousand. 

In  England  the  nobility  have  never  inherited  the  crown,  nor 
enjoyed  sovereignty,  except  in  some  provinces,  which  formerly 
were  the  domains  of  princes  who  were  nearly  related  to  the  royal 
fiunily, — as  Lancaster,  Comwallis,  and  a  few  viBcounties,--^in« 
clnding  Durham,  Chester,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  particularly  the 
laie  of  Man,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol ;  all  of  which  exer- 
oised,  as  cauniiei  palatine^  subordinate  rights  of  government.  In 
England,  as  weU  as  in  France,  the  highest  nobility  frequently 
intermarry  with  the  fiimilies  of  respectable  citizens,  such  as 
merchants,  bankers,  brewers,  advocates,  etc.  The  wife  of  the 
oelebrarted  Whitbread,  speaker  in  parliament,  and  a  citiien  and 
brewer  of  London,  was  a  sister  of  Earl  Grey.  The  first  wife  of 
Sing  James  II.  was  the  daughtar  of  Lord  OhanoeDor  Hyde,  who 
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afterwards  beoame  EaA  of  Claread<m ;  and  her  dangliters,  Mmrj 
and  Anne,  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Similar  ezaaiples 
are  found  in  other  States 

The  English  nobility  eomposing  the  House  of  Lords,  ooosbt 
of  five  different  ranks,  nsmelj :  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viseonQto^ 
and  barons.  The  lower  nobility  in  England,  known  as  the  gentry, 
is  of  much  later  origin,  and  considered  as  a  separate  rank. 
Throughout  England  eyery  one  ranks  in  this  lower  class  of 
nobility  whose  employment  is  respectable,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  esquire,  and  a  coat  of  arms.  Very  great  import- 
ai^oe  was  attached  to  the  ancient  nobility,  comprehending  aaoh 
nobility  as  could  not  be  traced  to  its  origin.  A  presentation  at 
court  required  a  nobiHty  of  four  hundred  years'  duration. 

The  aristocracy  of  England  has  been  little  more  than  a  nominal 
institution  since  the  tenth  century ;  and  since  the  fall  of  James  IL 
it  has  hardly  retained  even  its  nominal  existence.  A  strong 
hereditary  aristocracy  has  existed  in  Britain  ever  since  the  fifUi 
century ;  but  it  was,  of  all  hereditary  aristoeracies,  the  least 
powerful,  the  least  insolent  and  exolusive,  and  almost  destitute  of 
the  odious  and  invidious  characteristics  of  caste.  It  was 
constantly  receiving  numbers  from  the  people,  and  constantly 
sending  down  numbers  to  mingle  with  the  people.  Any  gentle- 
man might  become  a  peer.  The  younger  son  of  a  peer  was  bnt 
a  gentleman.  Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  precedence  to  newly- 
made  knights.  The  dignity  of  knighthood  was  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  man  who  could,  by  diligence  and  thrift,  realise 
a  good  estate,  or  who  could  attract  notice  by  his  valor  in  a  battle 
or  a  siege.  It  was  regarded  as  no  disparagement  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  duke — ^nay,  of  a  royal  duke — to  espouse  a  distinguished 
oommonor.    Thus,  Sir  John  Howard  married  the  danghter  of 
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Tbomu  Mowbray^  duke  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Richard  Pole  married 
tfae  eonatees  of  SalLsbu^y,  daughter  of  George,  dake  of  Clarence. 
Good  blood  waa  indeed  held  in  high  respect ;  bat,  between  good 
blood  and  the  privilegea  of  peerage  there  waa,  most  fortunately 
for  England,  no  necessary  connection.  Pedigrees  as  long,  and 
eseutoheons  aa  old,  were  to  be  found  out  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  in  it.  There  were  new  men  who  bore  the  highest  titles. 
There  were  untitled  men,  well  known  to  be  descended  from 
knights  who  had  broken  the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastings,  and  scaled 
the  w&Us  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  Bohnns,  Mowbrays,  DoVereSy 
— nay,  kinsmen  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet — ^with  no  higher 
addition  than  that  of  esquire,  and  with  no  civil  privileges  beyond 
those  enjoyed  by  every  iarmer  and  shopkeeper.  There  was, 
therefore,  here  no  line  like  that  whi<^,  in  some  other  countries, 
divided  the  patrician  from  the  plebeian.  The  yeoman  was  not 
inelined  to  murmur  at  dignities  to  which  hu  own  children  might 
rise.  The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to  insult  a  class  into  which 
his  own  children  must  descend.^ 

AfWr  the  wan  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  several  ties  which 
united  the  nobility  with  the  commonalty,  became  closer,  more 
nnnerous,  and  stronger  than  ever.  The  old  aristocracy  of 
England  had  been  laid  in  ruins,  far  and  wide.  In  the  year  1451, 
Henry  the  Sixth  summoned  fifty-three  temporal  lords  to  parlia- 
ment. But  the  temporal  lords  summoned  by  Henry  the  Seventh 
to  the  parliament  of  1465,  were  limited  to  only  twenty-nine, 
several  of  whom  had  recently  been  elevated  to  tiie  peerage.  And 
even  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  ranks 
of  the  Bolnlity  were  largely  reeruted  from  the  societj  of  the 
gentry.    The  constitution  of  Ekigland  waa  constructed  for  the 
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interniixinre  of  tiie  social  classes.  The  knight  of  the  ahtre  wu 
the  cotttiecting  fink  between  the  baron  and  the  shopkeeper.  On 
the  same  benches  on  which  sat  the  goldsmiths,  drapers,  and  grooers, 
who  had  been  returned  to  parliament  by  the  commercial  to^vns, 
sat  also  members  who,  in  any  other  country,  would  have  becJi 
called  noblemen,  hereditary  lords  of  manors,  entitled  to  hold 
courts  and  to  wear  coat  armor,  and  able  to  trace  back  an  honor- 
able descent  through  many  generations.  Some  of  lliem  were 
younger  sons  and  brothers  of  great  lords.  Others  could  boast  even 
of  royal  blood.  At  length,  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  of  Bedford, 
called  in  courtesy  by  the  second  title  of  his  father,  ofiered  himself 
as  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  others.  Seated  in  that  house,  the  hdrs 
of  the  grandees  of  the  realm  naturally  became  as  zealous  for  its 
privileges  as  any  of  the  humble  burgesses  with  whom  they  were 
mingled.  Thus,  English  democracy  was,  from  an  early  period, 
the  most  aristocratic,  and  their  aristocracy  die  most  democratic, 
in  the  world  ;  a  peculiarity  which  has  lasted  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  which  has  produced  many  important  moral  and  politioa] 
effects.* 

The  German  nobility  pursued  a  different  course  firom  Franoe 
.or  England.  Here,  the  ancient  dukes  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Fran- 
conia,  Suabia,  Lotharingia,  and,  next  in  rank  to  them,  the  mar- 
graves in  the  east  and  north  of  the  (German  empire,  obtained  the 
rights  of  sovereignly  at  the  same  time  as  in  Franoe ;  and  the 
title  of  count  finally  became  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  an 
appendage  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Although  ^e 
emperors  ultimately  succeeded  in  abolishing  these  anoient  prin- 
cipalities, they  derived  very  little  benefit  from  their  viotories,  for 
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tlie  reason  that  new  sovereignties  soon  sncoeeded  to  the  aaoienl 
dukedoms,  inferior  in  siie  and  power,  but  every  way  equal  to  the 
former  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
The  majority  of  the  German  counts  soon  assumed  the  rights  (^ 
sovereignty,  and  a  great  number  of  ruling  fkmilies  thus  sprang 
up  in  the  empire,  and  formed  a  ruling  order  of  nobility,  whose 
families  inherited  in  common  the  rank  and  property  of  these 
aristoeratio  castes. 

The  Crerman  States  have  one  feature  peculiar  to  their  nobility, 
which  no  other  nation  in  Europe  ever  adopted,  namely,  that  the 
mother  must  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  father,  in  order  for  children 
to  succeed  to  all  the  aristocratic  rights  of  the  sire.  Badepi, 
Anhalt,  and  other  princely  families,  disregarded  this  principle  of 
inheritance,  while  others  adhered  to  it  with  great  strictness.  The 
same  rule  has  been  extended  to  the  lower  class  of  the  German 
nobility.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  restricted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  certain  privileges  common  to  the  whole  body  of 
nobility, — ^privileges  which  distinguish  the  German  nobility  from 
the  middle  classes  of  freemen,  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  This  principle  is  net  recognised  by  even  the 
highest  class  of  nobility  in  any  other  European  nation. 

In  Germany  alone,  the  aristocratic  interests  of  the  princely 
£unilies,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  nobility  to  the 
chapters  and  prebends  of  the  ecdesiastical  orders,  have  given  rise 
to  those  rigid,  exclusive  prmoiples,  which  control  their  domestic 
relations. 

Germany  is  also  the  only  nation  where  a  select  nobility  com* 
posed  of  reigning  fitmilies  and  princes,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
right  of  sovereignty  over  their  own  territories,  shared  in  the 
government  of  the  empire  by  their  seat  and  vote  in  the  Diet ;  or, 
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at  least,  had  a  share  in  the  collective  vote  of  the  prelaiet,  or  of 
the  four  bodies  of  eoonts.  Some  rights  of  soTereigntj  belonged 
also  to  the  knights  of  the  empire,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
select  nobility.  The  precise  limits  of  this  select  nobililj  were 
always  invdved  in  doabts  and  contests;  althongh  these  rights 
veqnired  ja<fieial  repose,  on  account  oi  the  restrictions  on  mar- 
riage. The  rank  of  the  select  or  aristocratic  nobility  was  partly 
personal  and  partially  hereditary.  The  former  distinction  was 
attadied  to  the  eoolesiastioal  prinoes,  bishops,  and  abbots,  many 
of  whom  were,  at  the  same  time,  actual  soverdgns  ;  while  others 
possessed  only  the  dignity  of  princes  of  the  empire,  without  the 
rights  of  sovereignty. 

In  most  of  these  ecclesiastical  principalities,  the  (German  nobflity 
excluded  untitled  men  of  learning  and  talent,  against  tiie  decree 
of  the  Pope,  as  promulgated  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  The 
highest  degree  of  hereditary  nobility  was  confined  to  the  fiimilies  of 
tbe  princes  and  counts  of  the  empire,  and  limited  to  Germany. 
Although  many  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English  ^^milies 
enjoyed  the  title  of  princes,  dukes,  and  marqui8ed)»-«nd  English 
dukes  and  marquises  are  also  called  princes,  in  official  documents, 
— ^yet  the  haughty  Grermsn  princes  never  considered  than  as 
their  equals.  This  class  of  nobility  contains,  in  France,  those 
six  foreign  families,  whioh  enjoyed  at  French  courts  the  rights  of 
princes  etrangerSj  on  account  of  their  relationship  to  soverdgn 
houses ;  or  on  account  of  their  descent  from  former  sovereignB 
of  Bretagne  and  Aquitaine.  These  French  families  consisted  of 
Lotharingia,  Savoy,  Orimaldi,  princes  of  Monaco,  Rohan,  Latour, 
d'Auvergne,  dukes  and  princes  of  Bouillon.  But  no  such  select 
nobility  ever  ezbted  in  Sweden,  Denmai^,  or  Polaad;  though 
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some  few  Polish  families  made  the  attempt,  withoat  mneh  suoeeeB, 
as  the  RadaiYills,  dartoryiikis,  and  others. 

Though  many  German  families  of  this  caste  have  lost  their 
wvereigirty,  jet  the  act  of  the  German  confederation  has  secured 
to  them  the  highest  rank  of  nohility,  eqnal  to  that  of  the  soTe- 
reign  honees.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  thdre  still  remained  a  re- 
cognized distinction  in  Germany,  hetween  the  ancient  princes 
who  had  risen  to  this  dignified  title  before  1580,  and  those  of  a 
more  recent  date.  The  more  the  power  of  the  Geman  princes 
tDcreaaedy  the  more  the  ascendency  of  the  nobility  decreased. 
These  circumstances  gave  rise  to  a  society,  formed  in  1815, 
called  the  chain  of  nobility,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  and 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  fortunately  for 
German  democracy,  it  met  with  little  success.  The  several 
degrees  of  the  lower  nobtHty  in  Germany,  were — 1.  the  title 
of  VoD ;  2.  E3dler  Von ;  3.  Ritter ;  4.  Bannerherr ;  6.  Frey- 
herr ;  6.  Count.  The  privileges  of  these  different  ranks  were 
originally  of  little  importance ;  until  at  length,  in  several  coun- 
tries, they  were  enlarged  (o  a  considerable  extent  by  law,  as  well 
as  by  custom  and  practice.  They  enjoyed  immunity  from  taxes, 
and  monopolized  all  right  to  the  highest  public  offices,  especially 
in  the  army.* 

Nobility  in  Norway  was  abolished  by  the  Storthings  by  three 
successive  decrees  of  1815,  1818,  and  1821.  The  king  and 
nobflity  rallied  all  the  opposition,  and  interposed  all  the  obstacles 
in  their  power,  in  vain  ;  while  the  democracy  of  the  people  per- 
severingly,  justly,  and  discreetly,  cut  down  the  superannuated, 
useless  aristocracy  of  the  country.  As  a  last  resort,  the  king  and 
the  nobility  proposed  to  the  people,  ihe  establishment  of  a  new, 

*  American  Encyclopaedia,  IX.,  304. 
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hereditary  nobility,  which  should  be  conferred  by  the  king  oa 
per«>ns  who  had  benefited  their  conntry  by  eminent  aervieos, 
which  titles  should  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  in  conformity  with 
the  aristocracy  of  Europe  generally.  Bnt  ibe  determined  St&r" 
ihingy  tme  to  their  democracy  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  spnmed 
and  rejected  the  bribe,  not  only  becauae  it  was  in  violatioB  of  th« 
twenty-fifth  article  of  the  constitation  of  1814,  which  declares 
that  no  hereditary  privileges,  personal  or  real,  can  be  conferred 
on  any  native  of  Norway,  but  also  because  it  was  a  gross  inva- 
sion of  human  rights,  and,  in  fact,  no  benefit  to  the  privileged 
few. 

The  Russian  nobility,  though  its  origin  is  not  so  direcdy  de- 
rived from  the  early  German  tribes,  as  from  the  Poles  and  their 
ancestry,  has  assumed  to  itself  all  the  German  degrees  and  titles. 
In  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  the  ancient  nobility,  founded  on  eon- 
quest,  still  exists.  The  dominion  of  the  Bussian  nobility  over 
their  peasants,  gives  this  aristocratic  rank  a  political  importaooe, 
though  it  is  destitute  of  all  sovereign  rights.  In  Bussia,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  not  defined  before  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  their  legal  existence  has  the  same  date. 
The  legislative  enactments,  in  the  central  provinces,  receive  very 
little  attention  from  the  general  government,  in  consequence  of 
the  nullity  or  venality  of  the  subordinate  tribunals,  which  soffer 
a  thousand  acts  of  oppression  to  be  committed,  which  are  never 
heard  of  in  the  capital ;  and  from  a  criminal  indulgence  extended 
to  those  who  are  both  law-makers  and  law-breakers.  These 
defscts  in  the  body  politic  are  the  causes  of  many  viees  among 
the  nobility.  The  Bussian  nobility  has  had  the  double  misfor- 
tune of  living  for  a  long  time  under  the  most  despotic  tyranny, 
and  of  possessing  at  the  same  time  an  arbitraiy  power.     Many 
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of  the  noUe  families  live  the  greater  pari  of  the  year  on  their 
estates,  or  in  the  nrnghborhood  of  their  serfe.  Their  children 
rarely  receive  a  liberal  education,  and  the  nniyersities  are  not 
well  patronised.  The  great  majority  of  the  yoong  nobles  enter 
into  the  military  serriee,  and  remain  satisfied  with  the  morose 
and  saperficial  attainments  nsoal  to  their  profession ;  and  do  not 
compare  with  the  nobility  of  modem  Eorope  generally,  nor  did 
they  eiyer  excel  the  Polish  nolnlity.* 

In  Spain,  any  one  aasomes  the  name  of  kuUdgOy  whose  anoeft* 
tors  bare  not  been  engaged  in  mean  employments,  the  same  as  in 
England. 

Nobility  at  a  very  early  day  in  its  history  was  conferred  by 
patent,  in  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  estate  of  inheritance.  Soon 
after  the  nobles  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  distinct  rank  in 
^  state,  the  soyereigns  availed  themselves  of  their  right  of  oon- 
fsrring  degrees  of  nobility  on  their  friends,  as  a  protection  to 
the  political  interests  of  the  crown,  against  the  invasions  of  the 
old  nobility,  who  not  unfrequently  found  themselves  in  conflict 
with  their  monarchs.  Philip  III.  first  set  the  example  as  early 
as  1270,  to  grant  charters  of  nobility  in  France,  and  Germany 
soon  followed  the  precedent 

The  most  important  privileges  oi  nobility  have,  in  modem 
times,  either  been  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits,  or 
abolished ;  because  they  were  opposed  to  all  the  best  interests 
of  government,  and  hostile  to  the  natural  rights  of  man,  as  well 
as  gross  injustice  to  the  masses. 

Snrprbing  as  it  may  seem,  the  history  of  aristocracy  reveals 
the  astounding  fact,  that  the  population  of  Europe,  numbering 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  submit  to  the  tyranny 

*  Malta  Bran,  IV.,  319 
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and  dtotatioii  of  about  fiftj-three  retgning  fimiKea,  of  which  tlie 
highest  nobility  or  relatives,  including  the  younger  branches,  mny 
amount  perhaps  to  fifteen  hundred  individuals,  whose  fbrtnnes^ 
independent  of  their  private  income,  exceeded  a  hundred  millions 
of  dollars^  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  common  people  annually, 
indirectly  by  the  machinery  of  aristocratic  governments ;  and 
what  is  still  more  injurious  to  the  political  and  moral  interests  of 
community,  this  money,  so  unjustly  drawn  from  the  pubUo  funds, 
is  mostly  spent  in  prodigality,  and  in  maintaining  the  splendor 
and  dignities  of  courts  * 

In  condensing  the  history  of  aristocracy  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass, we  find  a  class  of  citizens  imposing  upon  comm  unity  as  a 
superior  race  of  beings,  sometimes  claiming  to  themselves  divine 
honors  ;  that  they  are  the  emperors  of  the  world,  who  possess  the 
sole  right  of  governing  and  using  the  human  race  for  their  own 
gratifications  and  interests ;  whose  fabulous  and  unfounded  pre- 
tensions  have  always  been  disputed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
reigning  sovereigns,  and  on  the  other  by  an  oppressed  people. 
Nor  is  the  sequel  of  this  history  in  the  least  diminished  in  inte- 
rest in  modern  times.  Nobility  has  always  sufiered  in  this  double 
fight  with  monarchy  and  democracy,  until  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple have  gradually  and  successfully  triumphed  over  aristocracy, 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  not  only  highly  probable,  but 
almost  certain,  that  at  no  distant  day,  democracy  will  unfurl  the 
flag  of  freedom  over  the  thrones,  castles,  and  graves  of  tyrannical 
aristocrats,  while  the  welkin  of  the  universe  will  ring  with  the 
shouts  of  victory  from  a  world  of  freemen. 

The  nobility  of  Poland,  and  the  early  aristocracy  of  the  coun- 
try, had  its  origin  with  the  chiefs  of  the  nomad  tribes  as  early  as 

•  Malte  BruB,  IV.,  54. 
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the  Chrkriian  ers,  and  perhaps  previoiis.  Thej  V0>^  eaUed  ai 
that  earlj  day  szlackicSy  or  gentlemen,  embraoing  foreign  eon- 
qaeroiVi  and  during  iJie  conrse  of  many  ages  became  identified 
witli  the  native  aristocracy — ^the  iemiamnf  or  possessors  of  land. 
This  class  of  citizens  progressirely  advanced  in  power  and  acci- 
dental dislinction,  nnftil  ihey  assumed  the  title  of  barons  under 
their  dukes,  previous  to  the  reign  of  ihe  Piasts,  and  finally  became 
an  organized  body  of  aristocratie  noUes  under  tfae  Piasts,  ^e  Jagel- 
Ions,  and  their  successors.  The  early  Polidi  voyvods  or  barons,  by 
an  united  effort  of  extraordinary  power,  liberated  themselves  from 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  Popiel,  their  despot,  duke,  or  leader — the 
last  of  a  succession  of  chiefs — who  had  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron  for  centuries,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Piast.* 

In  obedience  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  the  barons 
or  nobles  took  Piast,  a  humble,  worthy,  and  poor  wheelwright, 
from  his  industrious  shop,  and  enrolled  his  name  among  princes. 
Piast,  as  well  as  aU  his  successors,  was  controlled  by  the  nobles  ; 
and  the  wHl  of  the  sovereign  was  never  able  to  control  this  un- 
governable aristocracy.  Nor  were  the  Pdish  nobiHty  satisfied 
with  ruling  the  king,  even  as  earfy  as  the  eighth  century ;  but 
they  held  the  entire  population  of  the  state  as  slaves,  over  whom 
tiiey  ruled  with  the  power  of  life  and  deaih.t 

The  Polish  nobles  were  first  assembled  in  a  diet  by  Wladislas, 
In  the  year  1331,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  his  successors. 
These  assembHes  were  divided  into  two  classes  by  the  king,  for 
ihe  purpose  of  balancing  power,  consisting  of  the  aristocracy  or 
the  infiuential  nobles,  and  the  numerous  barons,  who  possessed 
the  title  of  noblemen,  but  differing  somewhat  in  infiuence  and 
intn'est ;  while  all  the  army  who  fought  on  horseback  were  nobles, 

•  Mdte  Bnnu  IV^  74.  f  Fletcher,  17.  18,  SS. 
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boiofing  tlie  milis  and  7tMli$y  wliioh  are  sjwapaowL  Tbe 
tkoblca  olauned  and  exercised  the  power  of  diotatiiig  the  marriage 
of  their  soyereigns.  They  controlled  Q^sen  Hedwiga,  the  daughter 
of  Lonis,  in  her  affections  and  marriage,  and  bj  coereiye  measures 
prevented  the  visiU  of  William,  the  intended  hnsband,  and  oom- 
pdled  her  to  marrj  Jagellon,  the  duke  of  Lithuania.* 

The  Lithuanian  nobles  were  the  most  barbarous,  deapotio,  and 
tyrannical  to  the  slarea,  though  less  in  number  than  any  other 
Polish  proviDoe.  They  generally  adhered  to  the  Greek  Ghuroh, 
being  obstinate  and  ungoyemable.  The  nobility  of  Lithuania 
were  jealous  of  the  more  liberal  Polish  barons,  and  fearful  of 
loung  their  absolute  power  oyer  their  serfs,  resisted  most  strenu- 
ously all  efforts  at  refintn-l 

All  the  noUes,  as  late  as  1474,  under  Gssimir,  oomprising  the 
army  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  composed  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  diets ;  but  the  great  inconTenienoe  of 
accommodati]2g  such  numerous  assemblies,  compeUed  them  to 
attempt  the  representatiye  system  of  £urope.  Dietines,  or  eoUo- 
quiaj  had  been  held  by  each  of  the  palatines  in  their  palatinates  for 
a  long  tune,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  had  already 
begun  to  appoint  deputies  for  the  management  of  the  public  bosi« 
ness.  At  length  every  district  adopted  the  representative  system  in 
a  restricted  form,  and  in  1468  sent  two  deputies  to  a  general  diet. 
The  first  representative  diet  was  convened  to  discuss  tiie  propriety 
of  renewiDg  the  war  against  the  Teutonic  Knights.  The  repre- 
sentative system,  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  nobles,  was  a  fiulure. 
The  nobility  of  many  of  the  provinces  obstinately  refused  to 
surrender  their  ri^ts  to  a  deputy,  and  claimed  the  priyikge  of 
attending  in  person,  or  sending  as  many  nobles  to  the  diet  as  they 

•  Fletcher,  42,  44,  40.  f  FktebAr,  46,  47 . 
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pkMod.  TIm  dfpotiai  wore  bonad  to  obey  Ae  inrtniotiaiiB  of 
their  oonetitaeiilBy  end  tlic  Mbles  ecmtivaed  their  general  meei- 
inge,  in  o^Kxdtioa  to  all  altemple  •!  reform.* 

The  noUee  ijenerellj,  and  parttealarlj  Hiose  of  Lithnanla,  were 
ewer  jealoDB  d  their  eoreieigns,  and  ready  to  trench  on  the 
ngfats  of  royalty,  and  trample  on  the  serfii.  The  power  of  the 
aristwsracy  gradually  beeame  quite  absohtte,  until  they  laid  one 
haad  on  the  thnme^  and  the  other  on  the  people,  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  both.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they 
inclnded  the  eommereial  clam  in  the  proscription  of  rights,  who 
were  interdicted  from  becoming  land  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
ehureh  prefermemt.'l' 

The  nobility  in  Poland  are  still  very  nnmerons,  amounting  to 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand.  According  to  the  old  laws  of 
the  repuUic,  the  noUes  were  terrigenous ;  and  erery  person  who 
poflsessed  a  freehold  estate,  however  small,  or  who  could  prove  his 
deeeent  from  anoesters  formerly  possessed  of  such  an  estate,  and 
who  had  not  d^raded  himself  by  engaging  in  any  kind  of  com- 
merce, manu&otare,  or  in  any  profession,  was  a  noUeman  or 
gentleman ;  the  terms  being  synonymous.  They  were  all  con- 
sidered equal  in  rank;  and  the  titles  of  prince,  count,  etc.,  ^ 
which  some  of  them  had,  were  not  considered  any  additional 
dignity.  Under  the  republic  the  nobiHty  were  everything,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  The  Polish 
aristoeraey  were  absolute  lords  of  their  estates,  and  of  the  slaves 
who  oeoupied  them.  They  enjoyed  Ihe  royal  privilege  of  main- 
taining troops  and  eonstrueting  fortresses  ;  and  they  only  could 
eleet  the  sovereign.  No  nobleman  coidd  be  arrested  until  after 
conviction,  except  in  oases  of  high  treason,  murder,  or  robbeiy  on 
*  Fletcher,  SO,  61.  f  Idem,  53,  53. 
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the  highwrnj ;  and  Uien  only  when  he  was  tiken  in  Ae  rerj  aist, 
which  of  coarae  oould  teldom  or  noTor  be  done.  Their  hofnees 
were  seoore  asylums  for  all  to  whom  they  ohose  to  extend  their 
protection,  whateyer  mi^t  be  their  crimes;  otbu  their  slayes 
could  not  be  arrested,  nor  their  property  seised.  They  were 
exempted  from  all  payment  of  tolls  and  other  direct  duties ;  and 
although  the  king  could  bestow  titles,  yet  he  had  no  power  to 
create  a  nobleman  or  gentleman,  that  being  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  diet* 

Fortunately  this  state  of  things  has  been  whoUy  changed  by  the 
humane  hand  of  time  and  modem  reform.  Under  the  rigorous 
governments  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  the  tyrannical 
privileges  of  the  nobles  have  been  suppressed.  They  can  co 
longer  trample  with  impunity  on  their  inferiors  with  the  power  of 
life  and  doath,  nor  commit  offences  without  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  full  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  a  poor  gentleman  no  longer 
considers  it  a  degradation  to  engage  in  some  department  of  honest 
industry.*  Though  modernised  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
richer  Polish  nobles  still  continue  to  live  in  large  castles,  in  a 
state  of  rude  luxury  and  hoqaitality,  entertaining  the  great  num* 
bers  of  their  dependants,  and  such  strangers  as  may  happen  to 
visit  them.  At  their  feasts  the  practice  of  sitting  below  the  salt 
is  still  kept  up,  and  the  beet  dishes  and  wines  are  placed  before 
the  elite  of  the  guests.! 

The  society  of  Poland  for  fifteen  centuries,  while  they  existed 

as  a  nation,  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  nobles  and  the 

peasants.     The  former  are  tall,  robust,  handsome,  brave,  firank, 

gay,  courteous  in  t^eir  manners,  and  hospitable  to  strangers. 

•  Coze's  TraveU,  I.,  103. 
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The  latter  are  ignorant,  indolent,  oerrile,  daTes  to  the  nobles, 
and  far  snperior  to  the  former  in  nnmbera.  Snoh  a  state  of 
society,  existing  in  the  worst  of  extremes,  for  ever  separated  from 
each  o^er  hy  that  impassable  gnlf  whioh  always  divides  nobility 
and  slavery,  ever  has,  and  ever  will,  undermine  any  government, 
and  nltimately  wreck  and  omsh  any  nation. 

The  nobility,  containing  five  hnndred  thousand  of  a  population 
of  fifteen  millions,  jealons  of  their  oppressed  inferiors,  and 
feaifnl  of  being  compelled  to  divide  their  power  with  the  people, 
dionld  the  lower  class  be  elevated  by  rank,  riches,  or  intelligenoe, 
stamped  every  lucrative  or  useful  profession  with  the  stigma  of 
dishonor.  It  was  their  maxim,  ^  That  nobility  is  not  lost  by 
indigence  or  domestic  servitude,  but  is  totally  destroyed  by  com- 
merce and  industry.'^  Influenced  by  this  absurd  doctrine,  they 
debarred  the  serfe  from  all  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms,  and  all 
loerative  business,  because  they  both  feared  and  despised  them. 
With  these  principles,  alike  hostile  to  aU  individual,  social,  and 
national  interests,  they  lived  and  died,  pitied  by  every  friend  of 
humanity  for  their  ignorance  and  folly.* 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  policy,  while  the  nobles  on 
the  one  hand  were  too  proud,  and  on  the  other  the  serfs  were  too 
indigent  and  ignorant  for  the  progressive  interests  of  industry  and 
commerce,  every  lucrative  employment  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
flcnreign  race  of  avaricious  Shylocks.  The  Jews,  stimulated  by 
these  propitious  circumstances,  and  their  native  cupidity  of 
avarice,  spread  themselves  like  locusts  all  over  the  country, 
seizing  on  every  branch  of  Polish  mdnstry  and  commerce,  untO 
more  than  two  thirds  of  these  scattered,  covetous  sons  of  Abraham 

*  Solvandy,  I.,  72,  73. 
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9MJ  now  be  fouid  on  tbe  ioil  wUeh  formerly  ooiifititiiled  the 
Poltth  dominioBi.* 

The  iBTinoibla  nobks  were  neither  overawed  bj  the  memoes, 
nor  Babdued  by  the  power  of  the  crown*  For  a  lon^  time  their 
Tmconqnerable  demooratiB  spirit  would  not  suffer  any  distinotioii 
among  themselyes,  bat  that  which  arose  from  actual  employment; 
and  never,  until  a  very  recent  penod,  recognised  hereditary  titles 
of  nobility.  Their  waywods  or  military  chieftains,  their  palatinee 
or  leaders  of  counties,  their  casteHans  or  govem<HV  of  castlesi 
held  their  offices  for  life.  These  offices  were  not  always  nomi- 
nated by  the  king.  Their  power,  and  particularly  the  palatines^ 
were  equally  oflfensive  to  the  king  and  the  nobles.  It  was  their 
duty  to  obey  the  former,  and  lead  the  latter.  In  vain  the  kings 
of  ike  Piasts  attempted  to  establish  a  body  of  burghers  by  tha 
side  of  the  nobles,  and  graduate  their  democracy.  Thus  all  the 
efforts  of  royalfy  to  organize  an  orderly,  systematical  government,' 
based  on  law  and  utility,  were  frustrated  and  paralysed  by  the 
obstinacy  and  silly  aristocracy  of  the  Polish  nobility. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  aristooracy  which  have  prevailed  in  any 
government,  Polish  aristooracy  is  decidedly  the  worst.  Unlike 
England,  France,  or  any  other  government  known  to  modem  hia- 
tory,  the  aristooracy  of  Poland  was  the  most  exclusive,  tyrannical, 
and  ruinous.  No  one  from  the  popular  party  oould  ever  become 
a  nobleman,  however  talented  or  worthy ;  and  once  a  nobleman, 
always  a  noblemen,  however  vidoas  or  degraded.  This  privileged 
class,  exclusive  in  its  organisation,  and  limited  to  only  five 
hundred  thousand,  of  a  population  oi  fifteen  millions,  formed  a 
school  for  the  cultivation  of  the  evil  passions,  and  the  practice  of 
every  vice.     Their  aspirations  for  royalty,  and  struggles  for  the 

•  Salvandj,  I^  84, 85. 
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erown,  involved  them  in  almoet  continiul  domestic  war,  with  the 
bitterest  jealousies  and  family  fends,  wbioh  descended  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  for  centuries.  Ambition  for  crowns,  an 
ungovernable  thirst  for  war,  fickle-mindedness  in  national  policy, 
breach  of  treaties,  repeated  acts  of  treason,  contempt  for  inter- 
national law,  and  the  continued  violation  of  all  law,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  neglect  of  oommeroei  national  and  individual 
wealth,  opposition  to  progression  and  all  improvement,  the  intro- 
duotion  of  foreign  princes  in  preference  to  native  political  rivals, 
the  slavery  of  fourteen  millions  of  people  without  the  possibility 
of  emancipation,  the  neglect  of  edoeation,  opposition  to  sound 
legislation,  immorality  and  irreligion,  were  the  leading  traits  of 
character  in  the  Polish  nobility,  and  fiaally  led  to  the  conquest 
and  dissolution  of  the  nation.  And  were  we  to  sum  ^  all  the 
causes  which  so  fiitally  conspired  in  the  fidl  of  Poland,  they  could 
all  be  written  in  this  diort  epitaph — Poland  toot  mimed  kjf  ker 


Although  this  picture  of  Polish  aristocraey  is  by  no  means 
shaded  beyond  tiie  true  limits  of  histoiry,  yet  it  is  just  to  sa^  that 
several  of  the  nobili^  were  true  patriots,  lovers  of  human 
freedom,  and  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  interests  of 
their  countiy. 

A  system  of  aristooraoy  like  that  of  Poland,  which  numbered 
more  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  trutii  embodied 
all  the  freemen  of  the  Polish  nation,  is  so  odious  and  dangerous 
that  no  fovoraUe  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  it.* 

•  Alison,!. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BXMOOSAOT. 

Definiiion  of  Democracy — General  Prindplef  of  Democracy— Democracy 
the  beot  OoTemment  for  aay  People — ^Education  neoeaeary  to  sostain  De- 
mocracy—- Origin  and  PiogreaB  of  Democncy — ^Polish  Democracy — Dif- 
feienoe  between  Polish  and  American  Democracy — Christian  Democracy 
— Demoeiacy  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  Rngland,  of  France,  of  G«maay, 
of  Rusiia,  of  America— Aiistocracy  and  not  Democracy  ruins  Nations. 


The  word  democracy  is  deriyed  from  the  Greek  demckroHay 
which  is  oomponnded  of  two  Greek  terms,  demos  the  people,  and 
krateo  to  role ;  and  literally  means,  goyemment  by  the  people ; 
or  a  form  of  goyemment  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged 
m  the  hands  of  the  people  colloctiyely,  or  in  which  the  people 
exercise  the  powers  of  legislation.  Snehwaa  the  meaning  of  the 
term  among  the  Ghrecian  republics,  where  it  had  its  origin.  But 
in  modem  language,  and  particularly  in  the  English  tongue,  it 
has  a  much  wider  range  of  thought ;  and  especially  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  democratic  institutions  are  more  exten- 
siyely  patronised.  The  word  democracy  is  full  of  meaning,  and 
has  no  synonyme  in  the  English  language  ;  nor  is  it  susceptible 
of  a  classical  definition,  so  as  to  giye  the  full  force  of  its  mean- 
ing. In  order  to  conyey  to  the  mind  a  dear  and  fuU  idea  of  the 
word  democracy,  as  used  by  Americans,  it  requires  nine  words 
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to  tranriate  ii«  tis. — kooirkdge,  liberty,  eqiaUty,  Ib^temi^y 

benerolenoe,    reeiprooity,    laW|  gorennneiii,    and    progresiioD. 

These  nine  words,  ivben  all  their  meanings  are  oonceatraled  and 

faroogbt  omt  in  their  olear  and  foil  force,  in  reference  to  civil 

goremment,  mean,  that  stale  of  ohril  soetetj,  where  the  gr€€Ue$$ 

good  of  the  greatmi  mmber  is  the  fnndamental  law  of  the  land. 

if  we  examine  these  nine  words  separately,  we  shall  find  that 

each  expresses  an  indispensable  ingredient  of  American  demo- 

eraoj.     The  history  of  nations  clearly  proves  that  a  democratie 

goremment  cannot  flourish  without  an  edncated  community  ta 

sustain  it.    The  education  of  the  masses  is  the  foundation  and 

bulwark  ni  a  free  government,  and  the  most  formidable  weapon 

for  ^e  protection  of  human  rights  and  republican  institutions. 

The  education  of  the  American  people  in  natural  and  moral 

science  has  fought  their  battles,  extended  their  commerce   to 

every  sea  and  ocean,  and  oi^nkcd  the  best  and  purest  govern* 

ment  on  the  globe.     Although  an  educated  people  are  necessary 

to  sustain  and  perfect  a  democratie  government,  it  by  no  means 

follows  that  such  a  government  cannot  succeed  as  well,  at  least, 

if  not  better,  among  a  savage  or  barbarous  people,  than  a 

monarchy,  or  any  other  form  of  government.     That  a  democratic 

government  inay  commence  with  education  and  relifi^on,  and  suo* 

ceed  better  than  any  other,  is  clearly  proved  in  the  history  of  the 

Sandwich  Islanders.     Liberty,  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea« 

tures  of  democracy,  gives  to  eveiy  dtiaen,  high  and  low,  rich  and 

poor,  all  the  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  which  man 

is  capable  of  enjoying,  subject  to  the  only  qualification,  that  he 

must  use  his  liberty  without  prejudice  to  others.     Equality,  one 

of  the  most  important  and  fiimiliar  terms  in  the  vocabulary  o| 

every  true  democrat,  embraces  equal  ri^ts,  pdlitioal|  judietal, 

9* 
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d«BM>orao7 ;  for  tnie  demoeraojr  pio«iot60  tlie  greatest  good  of 
efery  eitisa&y  in  humonj  with  Ae  gPMtest  good  of  the  whole. 
But  knowledge,  fibertjr,  wpuiBljj  and  benoYoIenoe  ewmot  exist 
wichoat  fratemity-^whao  all  reeogniae  eaoh  other  as  kothors  of 
one  great  demoeratio  fiunilj — ^aivtaaBj  sympathising  in  each 
olher's  weal  and  woo-HregardlesB  of  pomp  and  aristooratio  rank, 
and  repndiating  all  aoddental  castes  and  soeial  distinotions  not 
founded  on  moral  worth.  Bnt  aH  these  oharaeteristics  of  trae 
demooraej  Ml  far  short  of  the  whole  tmth  contained  in  its 
defimtion,  without  the  beantifiil  fbainre  of  recqmicity.  Thai 
state  of  society  which  regulates  all  its  intereovrse  by  ^  nile  of 
mmtual  forhearamct  and  na^road  conctm9%y  is  the  most  lovely 
feature  of  man  in  all  his  relations  of  life ;  and  where  citiI 
society  is  gOTemed  by  this  principle,  as  in  the  United  States,  all 
the  nations  of  the  esrth  could  never  conquer  b^  demoeratio 
institntionB.  Reciprocity  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the 
government  of  Heaven,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  the  ooraer- 
stone  of  the  Amerioan  Republic,  all  wiQ  be  sa&,  prosperous,  and 
happy. 

But  all  these  demoeratio  principles  must  be  protected  and 
supported  by  goT^mment  and  law — the  warp  and  woof  of  nations. 
That  democracy  which  is  not  founded  <m  law  and  ordnr,  is  the 
wild  and  crasy  democracy  of  savages  and  barbarians ;  it  is  not 
the  true  American  democracy.  No  government  can  long  exist 
witikout  wise  and  salutary  laws,  with  an  aUe  and  pure  judiciary 
to  administer  them.  All  &ese  several  pillars  of  a  democratic 
society  must  be  bound  together  by  government,  the  crowning 
arch  of  the  great  and  snblime  temple  of  liberty.  Sudi'a  govern- 
msnt,  fimnded  on  the  edncaiioii,  liberty,  eqnali^,firateiniiy,beno- 
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voiaaod,  fiM^fKieiij,  ud  tlM  kw  and  grder  «f  dw  ■■wet,  is  the 
gOTenment  d  tiM  Ameriom  Unioii ;  and  tbe  beak  in  die  hkiorj 
of  ImiiiaB  flodefy.  Nor  dKmid  pngressbn  be  waiitiiig  in  this 
deBMwratio  pietnre.  All  hmmaa  mslaiatioiiS}  in  their  best  eetftte, 
ue  imperfeot,  and  require  impioremeni  by  the  band  e£  reform. 
As  society  advanoee,  old  tUngi  fteqoently  beoam^  oeeleflB  and 
antk|uated ;  and  new  improvemente  snpereede  theniy  in  the  great 
work  of  knmui  progreerion.  A  statioBavy  domoeraoy  is  not  the 
demoerat^  for  the  nmeteenth  oentory. 

Thia  demoeraoy  should  pervade  the  lAde  body  politie* 
Demooratio  society,  demoeratio  literature,  democratio  laws,  demo* 
eralio  soil,  demoeratio  apeeeh,  demoeratio  press,  demeoratie 
morals,  domoeifttio  re^gion,  donoeratie  goirerament,  and  demo- 
eratie  institatiotts,  form  the  bomdary  lines,  the  leading  foatorea 
of  true  demoeiaoy.  That  soeiety  which  is  divided  into  as  many 
eastea  as  thoe  are  aristoeraiie  clans  and  wealthy  &milies — ^where 
the  many  are  the  skrvee  of  the  few-^where  the  only  soeial  stand* 
ard  is  wealth,  blood,  and  rank,  irre^eotive  of  moral  worth — is . 
not  the  sofl  for  the  growth  of  tme  democi«oy.  That  literatore 
which  opens  its  schools  and  libraries  eqnalfy  free  to  all — where 
the  masses  are  all  taught,  and  the  poor  gratoitonsly  receive  the 
elements  of  a  libend  edneadon — ^where  the  minds  of  tbe  rich  and 
the  poor  are  equally  ooltirated,  is  the  demoorat^»  literature. 
Tboee  laws,  where  all  classes  have  justice  administered  impar- 
tially, where  tiie  isnooent  and  the  guiltjr,  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  illiterate,  all  stand  on  an  equal  footing  in 
the  tanples  of  jnstiee  ^  and  all  reeeive  equal  justice,  and  equal 
protection  at  the  hands  of  an  impartial  judioiaiy,  are  the  lows 
where  democrats  legisl%^|  W^?^  9^^^^  IPT^  ^  ^^  uul  Icm  to 
die. 
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That  aovatijy  viiere  all  can  own  the  8o3;  Moording  to  Ui 
meaiM,  free  and  dear  of  all  olaimB,  exeept  kwftd  debts  and  jasi 
and  equal  taxes  for  the  support  of  goTemment,  is  the  laod  where 
freedom  liyes,  ivhere  demoeiaoy  reigns.  The  freedom  of  speedh^ 
and  the  demoeraey  oi  the  press,  responsible  only  for  injiuy  and 
sbwse,  are  among  the  bright  and  beet  institotbns  of  a  fr«e 
people. 

Sound  demoeiaoy  appears  to  be  the  oi&^yring  of  the  nineteendi 
century.  Though  its  germs  appeared  lor  a  short  taoM  in  Eden^ 
bloom,  dming  the  primoYal  innoeenoe  of  Adam,  and  perhaps  had 
a  feeble  existenee  in  his  fiunily,  under  the  patriarofaal  govemmoAt 
from  Adam  to  Noah, — and  notwithstanding  the  preeions  and  tao- 
der  plani  grew  bat  too  feebly  and  sickly  in  the  Greeiaii  and  Roman 
republies,  and  was  transplanted  with  some  snooess  in  the  British 
soil  of  ooQstitational  monardiy, — yet  it  was  resenred  by  the 
oooncils  of  Heaven  to  have  a  free  and  Inxoriant  growth,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  in  the  Amerioan  S(m1  of  the  United  States. 
.Of  all  the  Tarions  systems  of  demooraoy  which  have  preyafled  in 
&e  world,  American  democracy  is  the  only  sjrstem  adapted  to  the 
conditions  and  wants  of  man,  and  the  only  government  wluch  will 
stsnd 

^  The  wraek  of  mstter  and  the  criiih  of  woridi." 

It  is  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice ;  it 
originated  in  Heaven,  and  wiU  ultimately  pervade  the  whole 
world.  And  every  permanent  improvement  in  government  and 
dvil  society,  whidi  has  been  made  in  Europe  and  America  daring 
the  nineteenth  centuiy-*~En^^and  not  excepted — is  borrowed  frtnn 
the  institutions  of  the  American  tJnion. 

Oi|r  traiys^tUatio  ne^hl^ors,  wl^o  are  i|ot,  general^,  very  &vor- 
i^bly  disposed  toif^rds  democratic  free4qm,  l^vo  firequei|tly  pQinM 


L. 
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i^^nifioiiitly  to  the  deniocraojof  Poland  and  its  AaBtronsrerahsy 
as  the  ezponeiit  of  Amerioan  demooraoj,  and  doomed  oltimatelj 
to  ezperieaoe  a  similar  fkte.  To  relieve  these  Earopean  oritioa 
from  aaj  further  anxiety  in  relatioB  to  American  and  Polisk 
demoeracj,  we  would  call  their  attontkm  to  the  hot  that  Poland 
nerer  was  a  demoeraey^  and  never  had  a  single  ingredient  nor  a 
sin^e  featnre  of  American  democracj ;  nor  is  there  any  oompa- 
zison  between  them,  except  what  may  be  foond  in  the  verj 
extremes  of  contrast.  Poland  never,  at  any  period  in  her  national 
existence,  ineorporated  into  her  democracy  either  knowledge, 
liberty,  eqoidity,  iratemitj,  benevolence,  reciprocity,  law,  govem- 
menty  or  progression:  the  nine  fondamental  prinoiples  of  troe 
democracy,  as  fonnd  in  the  government  of  the  American  Union. 
Of  all  the  modern  nations,  Poland  never  had  but  few  equals  in 
ignoranoe  and  superstition.  Their  literary  capital  never  was 
soffioient  to  sustain  a  government  of  any  kind — not  even  an 
absolute  monarchy — connected,  as  it  was,  with  all  the  ruinous 
policy  of  the  nation. 

Poland  never  enjoyed  democratic  liberty.  Their  liberty  consist- 
ed in  allowing  five  hundred  thousand  nobles  to  do  as  they  pleased, — 
dethrone  their  sovereigns  and  subvert  their  government  when  they 
wished, — ^to  enslave  thirteen  millions  of  oitiiens,  and  out  their 
throats  when  it  suited  them.  Such  liberty  Poland  had,  it  is 
true,  and  such  only ;  but,  thanks  to  Heaven,  it  never  existed  in 
Amenca.  Poland  had  equality,  but  it  existed  only  among  the 
noble  few  who  were  allowed  to  play  the  tyrant,  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  a  population  of  fourteen  nulHons ;  and,  by  a 
resort  to  the  liberum  vUOj  massacred  their  own  members  who 
entertained  an  honest  di&rence  of  opinion  on  any  question  of 
politics.    They  had  fxateimity,  but  it  never  extended  beyond  the 
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niiiks  of  die  aoMilj  \  aud,  eves  time,  it  was  frdquentily  a  fimter- 

Bitj  of  war  and  murder.     Tlieir  beneYoleoee  never  ei:l«idMl  to 

the  maasea ;  there  was  no  sympathy  for  the  degraded,  em^wedy 

and  fiimbhed  peasantry;  no  deemosynary  inatitations  for  the 

relief  of  the  onfortnaate  and  diatreased ; 

'^  Then  was  no  flesh  in  their  obdnnte  faeaiti, 
They  did  not  fe^  for  msji." 

Demoeratio  reeiprooity  never  was  fbnnd  in  their  rocabnlarj; 
they  never  had  the  tUtig  ;  and,  of  eonrae,  they  needed  no  word 
to  express  it.  The  nohility,  ever  tme  to  their  obatinaey,  whioli 
they  inherited  from  their  aneeatora — ^Ihe  aneient  Medea— never 
aarrendered  their  opinions  on  any  question  to  tiie  advioe  of  their 
aovereigns,  or  the  wiahes  of  the  people. 

No  such  thing  as  law  and  order,  in  its  modem  aeoeptation, 
prevailed  in  Poland ;  and  the  few  erasy  fragments  of  their  law 
oodes  and  oonstitationa  were  disregarded,  when  the  tyranny  of 
the  nobles  found  it  for  their  iaterei|t ;  and  their  only  laws  were 
bribery,  tyranny,  and  savage  brutality.  Anything  like  oor 
orderly,  systematic  government  never  prevailed  in  Pcdand ;  their 
only  government  was  the  will  of  the  nobility,  and  the  only  law 
which  controlled  that  will,  was,  ^^  ruU  or  rwm.^  Progreasion,  as 
we  have  seen  in  another  chapter,  was  one  of  the  many  things 
they  never  possessed ;  and,  as  their  barbarous  ancestors  of  the 
first  century  left  them,  so,  after  a  lapse  of  seventeen  eenturiee, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  found  them,  conquered,  and  devoured 
them. 

A  free  country  must  have  free  citiiens, — ^firee  eitiaena  must 
have  free  minds, — ^free  minds  must  have  free  principles, — free 
prinoiplea  are  wise  and  just  principles,  and  are  opposed  to 
ariatoeraoy,  and  all  other  institafions  whioh  do  not  promote  die 
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grettoBt  good  of  the  greatest  number.  The  Pottsli  mumen  were 
loTen  of  liberty,  and  designed  by  HeftTen  for  a  free,  demooratie 
people.  And  althongh  tkey  have  heretofore  Ikiled  in  their 
democratic  aspirations,  by  resorting  to  means  not  adapted  to  the 
atuinnient  of  so  landable  an  objeot ;  and  by  misfortunes  which 
they  eonld  not  control — ^to  say  nothing  of  their  vices,  and  the 
barbMt>ii8  cruelty  of  their  merciless  tyrants^ — ^yet  the  day  is  not 
fiff  distant  when  Poland  will  be  restored,  and  nltimately  shine  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  in  the  bright  galaxy  of  free  nations. 
Polish  democracy  consisted  in  aristocratic  equality,  and  not  in 
dewufcroHc  equality,  as  Salvandy  and  Alison  a«erl  Equality 
never  existed  in  Poland  except  amoi^  the  nobility,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  five  hundred  thousand  to  fourteen  millions  five 
hundred  thousand,  in  a  population  of  fifteen  miHions.  One  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  never-ending  calamitiBS  of  Polaad 
was  their  aristocratic  equality ;  which  was  a  prevalent  disease  in 
their  moral  and  civil  constitution  firom  their  earliest  antiquily. 
On  thia  principle  their  government  and  entire  civil  polity  wai 
constructed — a  legacy  which  they  inherited  from  tEeir  Scythian 
sncesiors — which  entailed  upon  them  a  succession  of  evils  infi< 
mt«ly  more  disastrous  than  all  the  ravages  of  Soytldan  mvasion. 
We  have  already  seen  that  state  representation  was  not  found  in 
the  woods  of  Oermany,  but  was  one  of  the  first  offiiprings  of  the 
Christian  Church.  What  was  found  in  the  Sarmatian  forests,  was 
merely  Foliah  equaUty — the  same  as  anstocratic  tyranny ;  but  no 
democraiic  equality  waa  ever  found  there.  Instead  of  the  mssses 
enjoying  democratic  equality,  they  were  cursed  with  the  worst 
slavey  and  the  most  cmd  tyranny,  which  has  ever  descended 
unimpaired  to  that  miseraliU  race,  fr^om  generation  to  generatmi, 
ficom  the  imnotest  ages. 
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Sqnality  b  bjao  mems  peaiduur  to  Pokad :  it  10  an  elemaitox 
principle  of  human  nfttiire,-><me  iji  the  inalienable  and  natural 
rights  of  man,  perrading  the  vhole  human  family,  except  in 
those  unfortunate  dimes  where  tyranny  has  fikhed  it  from  its 
rightful  owners.  The  natural  equality  of  man,  compreheBding 
his  civil  and  religions  rights,  when  so  modified  and  oontroDed  by 
law,  government,  and  religion,  as  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  constitutes  true  democratio  equality — a 
produedon  never  Ibund  in  Poland,  and  but  seldom  011  the  eastern 
continent 

The  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  Polish  government, 
finom  the  earliest  times,  was,  that  every  freeman— ^meaning  the 
nobilUy — had  an  equal  right  to  the  admfaiistration  of  publio 
affinirs,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  exercise  this  right,  not  by 
representation,  but  in  person*  The  consequence  of  this  pernicious 
example  was,  that  the  whole  freemen  of  the  country  constituted 
the  real  government ;  and  the  Diets  were  attended  by  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  eight-tenths  of  whom  were 
Ignorant,  haEf-oiviliKed,  and  in  necessitous  circumstances  ;  'iHiile 
an  were  inspired  with  an  equal  sense  of  dieir  importance,  as 
members  of  the  Polish  legislature. 

The  assembly  of  these  tumultuous  aristocrats  was  generally  a 
scene  of  disorder  and  murder.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  lackeys, 
in  the  interest  and  service  of  the  nobles,  but  still  possessing  the 
rights  of  freemen  to  a  Hmited  extent,  followed  their  masters  to  the 
l^islative  halls  of  Yolo,  well  armed  and  equipped  from  head  to 
fbot,  who  were  alert  to  defend  their  reckless  ambition  by  military 
violence, — ^while  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  almost  devoured  by 
saoh  an  emnmous  assemblage  of  armed  men,  cherished  the  same 
prejudices  in  relation  to  such  numerous  military  asset&blages  as 
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ihb  BfttiTes  of  tbe  Graoian  mtj  did  tomttdfl  tfia  kTftMi  of 
XerzeSy — where  ibe  eitiiaiis  muuumoiuly  retumed  the  moat 
devout  thanks  to  their  gods  that  the  anned  hordea  did  not  ataj  to 
dine  with  thaiBi  for  the  reaaon  that  the  army  had  oonsiutted 
eYerjthing  eatable  in  their  territoa7  for  a  hreak&at,  and  one  aaeal 
more  would  haye  destrojed  erery  Hying  oreatore  with  famine. 

The  Pofea  carried  their  absord,  roinons^  and  ariatocratie 
eipiality  ao  fiur,  that,  bj  a  fimdamental  law  of  the  goyeramenty 
eaOed  the  hberwn  v€tOy  any  member  of  the  Diet,  by  his  individual 
aegitiye,  oonld  preyent  the  election  of  the  aoyere^,  or  defewt 
any  other  pnbUo  maaaore,  howeyer  jnat  or  important  for  the 
iatereat  of  the  oomitry.  Of  ooune,  among  Buoh  a  riotona,  igno- 
rant, and  pngnacioiia  maltitnde,  there  were  always  members  who 
were  ready  to  exercise  ibis  dat^rooa  power,  either  from  indiyidnal 
depravity,  or  external  bribery  and  oormption  $  and  hence,  their 
legidatiye  aaBomblies  were  disaolyed  withont  any  action,  and  the 
interests  of  the  State  were  sorrendered  as  a  prey  to  anarchy. 
And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  hallnoination  of  Polish 
e^pahty  has  ever  been  considered  the  Magna  Charta  of  Poland, 
and  haa  been  oyer  adhered  to  with  the  tenacity  of  lift  ;  whfle  its 
praises  have  been  song  and  landed  to  the  skies  by  their  poets  and 
Ustorians,  as  the  most  precious  gift  of  Heayen. 

Snoh  is  the  phyrioal,  inteUeetoal,  and  moral  constitation  of 
own,  that  perfect  nnanimity  of  thooght,  feeHng  and  aotkm,  in 
numerous  assemUages,  is  impossible.  The  greatest  extent  to 
i^eh  modem  civilization  and  social  refinement  baa  carried  the 
imanimity  principle,  is  found  in  the  jury-system  of  twelve  men ; 
and  eyen  this  doctrine  has  been  most  fnzionsiy  assailed  by  many 
of  the  wisest  statesmen  and  phiksophers.  All  civil  instttntimia 
mut  neoesaaxSy  be  sabjeoi  to  some  dieok,  whioh  w31  ensure  the 
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tnoMfli  of  bwiMBi  «i  argent  oooaaona,  in  %>ito  «f  mdfindvtl 
oppodtion ;  tnd  this  proteodon  can  onlj  be  fennd  in  the  auyanty 
priDoiple,  which  is  the  only  tmt  democimlao  rule. 

The  Pdee,  howeyer,  ahvajB  coaeiderad  it  ntterlj  mt  imrininn 
with  CTery  priacipk  of  hnmaa  finoedam,  to  bind  my  freeman  fay  « 
law  to  which  he  had  not  Toluntarilj  eonseated.  Thej  regarded 
^e  principle,  that  the  majority  could  bind  the  minori^,  as 
entirely  inoonristent  with  eyery  idea  of  fiberty.  Bat,  as  ihaj 
found  their  equality  syatem  impraetieable,  and  nnnatoial,  Uiey 
readily  reached  the  terrible  oonclnaion,  that  common  jnatioa 
required  the  maMocrt  of  the  recusant.  According  to  their  politiOT, 
law,  and  religion^  it  was  a  much  less  eril  to  murder  the  maf$  than 
to  out-yote  them.  Their  aifumeat  was,  tiiat  tiie  instances  of 
murdering  their  political  opponents  are  few,  and  confined  to  Ibe 
indiyidual  saiFerers ;  but  iriien  once  the  rule  is  estaUiahed  that 
the  majority  can  compel  the  minority  to  yield,  no  man  haa  any 
aeourity  against  the  yblation  of  his  liberty. 

It  is  equally  true  in  the  aifidra  of  nationa  and  of  individoals, 
dmt  extremes  always  sooner  or  later  meet.    He  who  doubts  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  will  find  a  moat  satis&ctory  demonatr^* 
tion  of  the  problem,  in  the  monarehtcal  bow-strii^  of  the 
seraglio,  the  assassinations  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  maasa«raa 
of  Yolo.    How  strange  the  political  phenomenon,  that  the  nation, 
profesnng  the  greateat  jealousy  of  its  liherfy,  should  at  the  same 
time  adopt  a  custom,  of  aU  others  the  most  tyrannical  and 
destmetiye  to  human  fireedoot,  by  resorting  to  popular  murdera 
as  the  means  of  adyancing  the  cause  of  ciyil  liberty!    And 
stranger  still,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  goyemmeftt  at  one,  they 
should  snhaut  to  the  despotism  oiaUf 

It  was  this  inssnity  ef  aristooiatto  equality,  whieh  in  eyery  i^ 
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proved  deslniotiye  to  PoIibIi  iadependtnoe,  aad  was  ooartaitly 
VBderminiiig  the  kbgdmn,  and  tdlimately  paral]ritd  the  vator  of 
the  people,  and  redaoed  one  of  the  moat  powerfol  natioM  of 
Europe  low  in  the  tomb  of  oUivion.  Their  fiilse  danooimcy 
ioadioiialy  infbaed  itself  into  all  the  meaaorea  of  go^enmient,  and 
^ueteed  every  organ  of  the  paMio  body,  with  a  paUed,  wnataUks 
ud  Tacilla&g  eharaetM*,  nntfl  their  wIm^  hiatoiy  ia  little  more 
tiiaii  a  ancoeesion  of  patriotic  bantam  followed  by  perioda  of  the 
most  gloomy  d€(jeotion,  without  any  fixed  purpose  of  popdar 
improvement,  or  any  desire  to  advanoe  the  f^ory  of  the  nation,  by 
a  stable  and  naefol  administration  of  a  wise  and  vsefvl 
through  all  the  varieties  of  fortone. 

The  maniacal  madness  of  the  nobility  for  aristoeratie  e(.|«.«««„ 
WIS  one  of  the  principal  canses  of  their  deplorable,  minons 
^Millation ;  the  oonseqnenoes  of  which  may  be  dearly  traced 
through  all  their  history.  We  one  day  find  them  aoaring  to  the 
akies  in  military  pro4>eri^,  and  the  next  hurled  from  their  Id^ 
eminence  to  the  dnst,  by  the  death  of  a  single  chief,  &r  the  Ices 
of  a  trifling  battle.  One  day  the  nation  advances  its  victorious 
army  to  the  neighboring  capitals,  and  in  the  wane  of  the  same 
moon,  are  found  struggling  with  an  inferior  enemy,  for  their  own 
^nsteuce.  They  are  hailed  as  the  bdwark  of  Christendom  ia 
one  age,  and  in  the  next  they  become  tilie  vassals  of  their  once 
▼anqniahed  enemies,  and  nowhere  fonnd  on  the  map  of  nationa. 

This  levelling  system  reached  the  castles  of  princes  and  the 
palaces  of  roydty.  They  extended  their  equality  proscription  to 
^Q  ranks  of  their  greatest  nobles ;  and,  not  eatlsfied  with  this, 
msulted  the  repose  of  the  dead  with  the  blackest  cdnmny,  as  the 
Y^wftrd  of  their  best  sovercigi^  for  their  laudable  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  government  and  the  relief  of  the  people*    la 
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the  esttmatkm  of  ilie  Poles,  iheir  only  commodity  wortliy  of 
respect  aad  pfesexratioii,  was  the  liberty  sad  eqnaKtj  of  liie 
anstoomts. 

Contrary  to  all  other  monarckical  goyemments,  the  Poles 
DOTer  were  cont^ited  but  ander  ^e  rule  -of  feeUe  monard&s. 
Ghreat  and  yigorons  longs  were  nniformly  the  first  vietims  of 
popular  Tengeanee ;  and  have  inTariaUy  peridlied  by  tfieir  -rain 
attempts  to  aconstom  an  independent  nobility  to  the  beneficial 
restraints  of  authority,  or  soften  to  the  enslaved  massea  the 
galling  3roke  of  bondage.  And  thus  fhe  power  of  royalty,  which 
elsewhere  fiourished  on  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  system,  in  Poland 
continually  languished  with  the  progress  of  time.  All  the  efibrts 
of  sorereignty  to  enlarge  th^  prerogative  and  strengthen  the 
gOTcmment,  were  shivered  to  atoms,  against  a  compact,  impene- 
trable mass  of  aristocratic  equality.  So  madly  determined  were 
the  nobility  in  their  false  equality  and  perverted  democracy,  that 
ihey  even  rejected  with  disdain  all  distinction  between  themselTes, 
and  strenuously  persisted  to  their  last  breath  of  national  existence, 
Sn  rejecting  the  tempting  tities  of  honor  from  foreign  states  ;  and 
refused  to  recognize  those  hereditary  distinctions  and  oppressive 
privileges,  which,  fortunately,  are  now  fast  vanishing  from  civil 
society.  And  what  is  still  more  surprising,  they  became  so 
dementated  with  their  hallucinations  of  equality,  as  to  determine 
by  law  that  oney  in  matters  of  state  deliberations,  should  be  equal 
to  all. 

This  state  of  things,  of  course,  presented  the  national  pheno- 
menon, of  the  sovereign  being  continually  involved  in  war  with  a 
democracy  of  nobles.  It  was  the  long  and  constant  aim  of  the 
Piast  dynasty,  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  subjects,  by 
elevating  to  the  side  c^  the  aristocracy  a  class  of  burghers,  a&d 
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dins  open  tli«  door  for  the  gradtial  improTemeni  of  tbe  peuntry; 
but  thej  soon  found  to  their  great  mortifiottion  and  ooet,  that  aU 
social  progreaaion  among  a  demoeratio  nobility  of  half  a  million^ 
was  fatallj  enrolled  among  the  number  of  impofldbilltieB.  Unlike 
all  other  statesi  where  the  Bovereigne  pnraoe  a  unifiNnn  and  fiur- 
seeing  policy,  while  their  sabjeots  are  yaciUating  firoan  one 
extreme  to  another,  in  Poland,  the  people,  who  were  the  nobility, 
were  steady  in  their  obstinacy,  and  the  erown  changeable.* 

In  other  European,  Asiatic,  and  Afiican  kingdoma,  time  had 
everywhere  introduced  the  hereditary  descant  of  stately  honors 
and  royal  powers,  reaching  in  one  unbroken  and  continuous  chain 
from  the  throne  to  the  smallest  fief;  founded  on  the  reciprocal 
necessity  of  subduing  the  yanquiahed,  and  securing  to  each  his 
sbare  in  the  conquests.  But  on  the  contrary,  in  Poland,  the 
wajwods,  or  warlike  chieftains,  the  magistrates,  and  civil  author- 
ities, the  goyemors  of  castles  and  proyincea,  so  hr  from  founding 
an  aristocratic  descent  of  their  honors  or  offices  in  their  ihmilies, 
were  seldom  even  nominated  by  the  king.  The  authority  of  the 
nobles,  and  more  especiaUy  that  of  the  Palatines,  was  equally 
offensiye  to  the  soyereign,  whose  right  it  was  to  rule,  while  it  was 
tiie  duty  of  the  nobles  to  obey.  Consequently,  in  the  absence  of 
florereignty  and  popular  obedience,  goyemment,  law,  and  order, 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  republic. 

It  is  no  maryel  that  Polish  democcaoy,  which  could  allow  no 
superior,  nor  spare  any  inferior,  should  become  a  by-*word  among 
all  nations,  detested  equally  by  tyranny  and  freedom.  In  addition 
to  all  these  democratic  absurdities,  fearing  that  they  should  at 
acme  future  day  be  compelled  to  divide  their  power  with  their 
inferiors,  who  mig^t  be  elevated  by  riches  or  intelligence,  they 
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BtMttped  a  0tigma  <a  •▼ery  tiwftil  pfoftsnon,  as  a  marl  of  sern- 
tade  a&d  a  barrier  to  sooial  eleTation.  Thej  inyented  the 
ridiculoas  and  absurd  maatim,  that  Polish  nobifitj  was  not  lost  by 
indigence  or  domeetio  servitiide,  but  totally  eztiDgmshed  by  com- 
merce or  iadnatey.  Their  short-sighted  policy  deprived  the  serfs 
oi  the  use  of  arms,  because  their  lords  both  feared  and  despised 
them.  Such  a  democracy,  regarding  every  species  of  superiority 
as  a  personal  outrage,  ereiy  authority  as  a  usurpation,  all  industry 
as  a  degradation,  is  at  Tarianoe  with  every  principle  of  justice 
and  human  prosperity. 

In  vain  were  all  the  lessons  of  time,  whose  ceaseless  course  is 
ever  ready  to  improve  the  condition  of  man,  by  breaking  down 
the  barriers  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  and  by 
polishing  that  human  equality  which  is  found  rough  and  unwieldy 
in  the  quarry  of  nature.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Poland  in  all 
ages  to  differ  from  all  other  nations  in  their  institutions,  and  more 
particularly  in  their  democracy.  This  difference  is  found  not  in 
the  nature  of  democracy,  which  is  always  humane,  benevolent, 
and  just ;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  ignorant  obstinacy  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  blindly  made  the  diffisrence,  and  the  abject 
slavery  of  the  people  who  could  not  prevent  it.  True  it  is,  with 
the  progress  of  wealth  an  ephemeral  race  of  burghers  at  length 
sprung,  up — an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  possessions  arose,  but 
both  perished  in  their  infancy.  The  first  was  soon  overthrown  ; 
and  in  the  convulsion  consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
last,  the  national  independence  fell.* 

The  practical  effects  of  this  &tal  equality  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  their  ruinous  consequences  in  Polish  legislation,  as  well 
as  all  their  other  institutions.     The  extreme  difficulty  of  providing 
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food  far  their  MMmUj  of  one  hundred  thovmnd  eithioi  <m 
horeebftek,  oUiged  the  diet  to  terminate  their  deliberatioae  in  n 
few  dbjfl,  however  pretamg  the  a&ira  of  state ;  and  after  having 
deronred  all  the  food  in  the  eonntry,  eommenoed  a  eiyil  war^  and 
separated  without  anj  legtsbiiYe  action.  The  freqoent  leonr* 
renca  of  sooh  disaflters  at  length  led  to  an  attempt  to  introdaoe 
territorial  deputies,  hiTested  with  full  power  to  carry  on  the 
ordinary  busineeB  of  the  state.  But  so  adverse  was  any  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  Polish  demoeracy,  that  this  most  useful 
institntioii  never  was  sufficiently  established  to  correct  any  of  the 
former  abuses.  The  king  still  remained  the  president  of  these 
tumultuous  assemblies^  surrounded  by  insurmountable  obstacles 
on  every  side,  oontrotied  by  g^Mrals  and  ministers  not  of  his  own 
ehoiee,  obliged  to  defend  the  acts  oi  a  cabinet  which  he  could  not 
eontr<^,  against  the  cries  of  a  fmious  diet.  And  these  rude 
heterogeneous  diets,  who  were  assembled  sabre  in  hand  under  the 
eye  of  the  sovereign,  to  discuss  all  the  important  afiairs  of  state, 
to  declare  war  and  make  peace,  to  elect  a  sovereign,  form  laws, 
give  audience  to  ambassadors,  and  administer  justice  in  important 
I,  were  still  the  Champ  de  Mars  of  the  northern  tribes,  and 
to  the  very  last  all  the  vices  of  the  savage  character. 
There  was  the  same  confusion  of  powers,  the  same  elements  of 
disorder,  the  same  license  to  themselvea,  the  same  tyranny  over 
others,  and  the  same  wild  democracy  which  had  characterised  the 
rude  tribes  from  remote  ages. 

This  attempt  at  a  representative  government  was  the  death* 
blow  to  Polish  sovereignty.  The  meeting  of  the  deputies 
becauA  fixed  and  frequent,  and  the  power  of  the  king  expired 
without  a  successor.  The  representative  system  progressed  but 
slowly,  and  in  several  provinoea  was  never  adopted.    General 
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dietfl,  where  the  ivhole  nstion  aarambled,  beoune  more  nure,  and 
therefore  more  pcrflons ;  «ad  m  thej  were  coQToked  only  <m 
great  oocuiims,  and  to  discius  weighty  iDtereets,  the  phrenxj  of 
pwsioo,  saperadded  to  the  inexperience  of  legislative  bnaiiieflB, 
rendered  their  deliberations  dangerone  and  oaeleBs.  Soon  tkoir 
demoeratio  equality  rendered  the  repreeentatiTe  asBembUea  the 
object  of  jealousy  and  hatred ;  and  the  eitiiens  resolred  to  so 
limit  the  powers  of  the  representatiTea,  as  to  render  them  both 
harmless  and  useless.  Frequently  the  equality-dreaming,  jealous 
multitude,  terrified  at  the  limited  powers  they  had  conferred  on 
their  deputies,  and  seised  with  a  sudden  panic,  rushed  together 
from  hill  and  yalley,  castle  and  hoyel,  and  all  quarters  of  the 
empire,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  to  watch  orer  and  protect 
their  fabulous  democracy  from  all  legpslatiye  inTaaicms.  These 
tumultuous  hordes,  called  ^^  Diets  under  the  Buckler,"  generaUj 
restricted  and  qualified  the  powers  of  the  deputies  preyiona  to 
the  election. 

These  democratic  electors  confined  (heir  parliaments  to  a  cirolo 
of  limited  questions,  gaye  obligatory  directions,  and  held  afler 
eyery  session  what  they  called  pogi  amiHal  diets;  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  exact  from  eyery  deputy  a  rigid  account  of  the 
execution  of  their  mandate.  Thus  eyery  question  of  importance 
was  in  efiect  decided  in  the  provinces  before  it  was  debated  in 
^e  national  assembly.  As  unanimity  was  still  held  essential  to 
every  decision,  legislation  was  frequently  rendered  impracticable 
when  there  was  found  any  variance  between  the  instructions  of 
tiie  constituents  to  their  deputies.  Hence  the  majority  were  oom- 
pelled  to  disregard  the  protestations  of  the  minority ;  and  tJie 
minority  resorted  to  civil  war  as  their  only  protection  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.    Now  commenoes  a  tragedy  of  mnrderooa 
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demooraoy,  wliich  nowhere  disgraces  tbe  leares  of  history  ezoept 
in  Poland.  Confederations  were  organised,  armed  legions  of  dis- 
contented, ambitions  nobles  were  fonnd,  who  elected  a  marshal  or 
president,  and  arrayed  decrees  against  decrees,  force  against  force, 

« 

diet  against  diet,  tribune  against  tribune,  each  holding  the  king 
alternately  as  a  leader  and  a  captive.  Under  the  infloenoe  of 
snch  fiendish  equality,  how  snrpridng  that  Poland  could  have 
existed  eyen  for  a  single  year.* 

The  evil  consequences  of  Polish  equality  hare  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  the  far-reaching  plains  of  Sarmatia.  The  fall 
of  Poland  has  CTor  been  hailed  by  monarchy  and  aristooraoy  as 
the  jn'bilee  of  tyranny,  and  the  death  of  democracy.  The  aris- 
tocratic authors  of  Europe  have  nibbed  their  pens,  and  dipped 
them  deep,  for  the  worthy  purpose  of  recording  and  ringing  the 
requiem  of  human  freedom,  and  the  Te  Deum  of  aristocracy. 
Of  these  worthy  champions,  Alison,  the  eloquent  Alison,  whose 
pen  IS  worthy  of  a  better  theme,  stands  forth  as  the  chieftain  and 
Goliah  of  these  enemies  of  democracy,  who  has  penned  the  lines 
in  the  following  note,  equally  disgraceful  and  calumnious  to 
England  and  America,  and  every  way  unwortlr^  of  the  great  and 
good  cause  of  human  freedom.f 

*  Salrandy,  L,  116. 

t  "There  is  no  danger  that  the  inhabitants  of  England  or  Fnnoe  will 
flock  in  person  to  the  opening  of  Parliuoent,  ud  establish  diets  of  two  or 
three  bimdred  thousand  freemen,  with  sabres  by  their  sides ;  but  there  iit 
very  great  danger  that  they  will  adopt  the  democratic  jealousy  of  their 
representatires,  and  fix  them  down  by  fixed  instructions  to  a  course  of  con- 
duct, which  will  both  render  nugatory  all  the  advantages  of  a  deliberative 
assembly,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension,  jealousy,  and  civil  war  between 
the  dlfiferent  members  of  the  state.  This  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended, 
because  this  evil  was  felt  in  the  strongest  manner  in  France  duhng  the  pro- 

10 
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To  these  quotftiioni  migiit  be  added  niunerofiB  often  from 
Alison ^s*  Miscellaneons  Essays,  and  particolarlj  bis  Review  of 
Bulwer's  Athens,  to  say  nothing  of  his  repeated  ealaniniee  on 
republican  principles,  found  on  nearly  every  page  of  his  His- 
tory of  Europe.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  friends  of  true 
Gberty,  Alison's  principles  are  not  found  on  the  pages  of  the 
Broughams,  the  Scotts,  and  the  Macaulays  of  England,  nor  are 
they  sustained  by  more  than  three-tenths  of  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  These  wholesale  charges  on  human  freedom,  coming,  as 
they  do,  from  a  respectable  but  prejudiced  pen,  are  worthy  of  at 

(ran  of  the  levolution,  and  hat  appeared  in  America  moit  remarkable,  eveo 
during  the  brief  period  of  its  poUtiGal  exialence.  The  legialatori  of  America 
an  not,  in  any  sense,  sUUnmen;  they  are  merely  ddtgaUi,  bound  to  obey  the 
directions  of  their  constituents,  and  sent  there  to  forward  the  individual 
interest  of  the  province,  district,  or  borough,  which  they  represent.  Their 
debates  are  languid  and  nninteresting;  coodocted  with  no  idea  whatever  of 
convincing,  but  merely  of  showing  the  oonstihients  of  each  member  what 
he  had  done  for  his  dally  hire  of  seven  dollars  it  is  intensting  to  observe 
how  much  mankind,  under  all  varieties^  of  dime,  situation,  and  drcum- 
stances,  are  governed  by  the  same  principles ;  and  to  trace  the  working  of 
the  same  causes  in  Polish  democracy,  French  revolutions,  jSmerkan  myitk' 
fiats,  and  British  democracy. 

*^  Whoever  considers  the  matter  dispassionately,  and  attends  to  the  kasooa 
of  history,  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  democratic  ujpini  cannot 
ou-ezist  with  regular  government  or  national  independence  in  ancient  states ; 
and  that  Polish  anarchy  is  the  necessary  prelude  in  all  such  communities  to 
Muscovite  oppression.  The  reason  is  eternal,  and  being  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  be  the  same  in  all  ages.  When  the  true  democratic 
spirit  is  once  generally  difTused,  men  invariably  acquire  such  an  inordinate 
jtaUnay  cf  their  ruUrt^  that  they  thwart  all  measures,  even  of  the  most 
obvious  and  undeniable  utility,  and  by  a  perpetual  change  of  governors, 
gratify  their  own  equalizing  spirit  at  the  expense  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
state.    This  disposition  appears  at  present  in  France  and  fingUnd,  in  the 
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leMk  n  momeBl^  reriew  m  to  iheir  Ustory,  yerftoity,  prmoiplesi 
ud  coMequences. 

The  great  distaiigiuiiiiig  feature  of  the  religion  taught  hy  the 
Sariofor  of  mankind,  was  its  demooracj.  The  Divine  Mastef 
olfered  salvation  freely  to  all  who  would  submit  to  its  easy  and 
generous  terms ;  and  snoh  was  the  uniyersal  benevolenoe  of  His 
heart,  that  He  knew  no  distbetion  between  a  Dives  and  a 
Laaanu,  exoept  their  moral  difierenoe  ;  and  so  attentive  was  He 
in  His  democratic  ftvors  to  the  masses,  that  He  would  instantly 


rapid  changes  of  admiiiistratioii  which  have  takan  plaee  within  the  last  ftw 
Veaia,  to  the  total  destruction  of  any  uniformity  of  government,  or  the  pre- 
■ecotion  of  any  systematic  plan  for  the  public  good ;  it  appean  in  America 
in  the  execrable  system  of  rotation  in  ofBce ;  in  other  words,  of  the  expul- 
4oa  of  every  man  from  oiBdal  sitnations  fhe  moment  he  becomes  qualified 
to  hold  them,  which  a  raeent  able  obeenrer  has  so  well  exposed ;  It  appeared 
in  Poland  in  the  vnifona  weakness  of  the  ezecntive,  and  periodical  setitne 
of  anarchy,  which  rendered  them,  in  despite  of  their  native  valor,  ubIdt* 
tonate  in  every  contest,  and  at  last  led  to  the  partition  of  the  republic. 

**  Never  was  there  a  truer  observation  than  that,  wherever  the  tendency 
of  prevailing  institutions  is  hurtful,  there  is  an  under-current  perpetually 
flowing,  destined  to  eoirect  them.  As  tiiis  equalizing  and  democratic  spirit 
is  utterly  destroetive  to  the  best  interestB  of  socisty,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
very  people  who  indulge  in  it,  so  by  the  wisdom  of  Datum  it  leads  lapidly 
and  eertainly  to  its  own  destruction.  The  moment  that  it  became  pan* 
mount  In  the  Roman  republic,  it  led  to  the  civil  convulsions  which  brought 
on  the  despotism  of  the  Caesars ;  its  career  was  rapidly  cut  short  in  Franca 
by  the  swoid  of  Napoleon ;  it  exterminated  Poland  from  the  book  of  nations ; 
it  tiweatens  t»  dose  the  long  Kne  of  British  gieatness ;  it  will  convulse  or 
subjugate  America  the  moaaent  Ihat  gmwiag  reptibtic  ia  hnngfat  in  eontaet 
with  warlike  neighbors,  or  finds  the  safety-valve  of  the  back  settle^ 
ments  closed  against  the  escape  of  turbulent  multitades."^^iioi»'s  Rtmtw 
«f  Salv{mdy*$  History  of  Poland,  in  Blackwood's  Magasine:  August, 
1831. 
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suspend  His  journey  amid  the  shoots  and  hoeamas  of  the  mol- 
titude,  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  a  beggar,  and  heal  and  save  him  ; 
and,  had  He  been  about  to  create  a  woiid,  He  would  have  sus- 
pended the  work  to  relieve  the  meanings  of  the  needy  and  dis- 
tressed. Such  was  the  democracy  of  Heaven's  only  Son ;  and 
such  only  is  the  democracy  of  religion  in  a  free  country. 

True  democracy  is  another  institution  whidi  the  state  has 
borrowed  from  Christianity.  The  Christian  Church  has  ever 
been  the  cradle,  the  nursery,  the  school,  and  the  bulwark  of 
democracy.  The  democratic  state  shines  with  a  borrowed  light, 
reflected  from  the  Great  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  language 
of  Christian  democracy  is,  '*  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and 
eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without 
price."  Or,  if  we  drop  the  beautaful  drapery  which  the  figura- 
tive language  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  so  sweetly  throws  over  the 
publime  thought,  the  paraphrase  may  read  thus :  Come,  all  ye 
nations,  tribes,  and  individuals  of  the  whole  earth,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  bond  and  free  !  Come  to  the 
temple  of  freedom  !  Come,  partake  freely  and  equally,  dT  the 
natural  rights  of  humanity,  to  which  you  are  all  freely  and 
equally  entitled,  according  to  your  moral  excellence !  Study 
your  true  interests,  and  partake  richly  of  all  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  all  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  and  the  bliss  of 
Heaven,  on  the  simple  and  easy  tenns  of  gospel  fiuth,  and  of 
surrendering  to  the  pubUc  good  bo  much  of  your  natural  rights 
and  democratic  equality,  as  will  best  promote  your  own  interests, 
and  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole ! 

Such  is  the  language,  such  the  nature,  and  such  the  terms  of 
true   democracy  both  in  Church  and  State.     Christianity  baa 
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always  extended  her  spiritDal  and  temporal  Ueasin^fireely  to  all, 
on  the  same  terms  of  moral  worth.  Her  doors  have  been  always 
open,  alike  for  the  sUtve  and  the  freeman ;  and  many  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Choroh  haye  been  emancipated  from 
the  manacles  of  slarery,  and  eleyated  to  the  highest  offices  in  her 
gift ;  and  even  in  the  dark  ages,  the  slave  always  fonnd  an  asylam 
of  freedom  wherever  Christianity  prevailed*  Here  is  found  a 
democracy  containing  all  the  ingredients  of  its  natoreybeantifiilly 
harmoniied  and  miogled  in  the  symmetrical  proportions  of  know* 
ledge,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  benevolenoe,  reciprocity,  law, 
government,  and  progression. 

*^  When  the  dying  slaveholder  asked  fot  the  last  sacraments, 
his  spiritoal  attendants  regularly  adjured  him,  as  he  loved  his 
soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren,  for  whom  Christ  died.  So 
sncoesfifttlly  had  the  Church  used  her  formidable  machinery,  that 
before  the  Eeformation  came,  she  had  enfranchised  almost  all  the 
bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except  her  own,  who,  to  do  her  justice^ 
seem  to  have  been  very  tenderly  treated."* 

But  the  history  of  state  democracy  is  of  a  widely  different 
character,  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  Throughout  the  entire 
history  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  nations,  from  the  creation  to 
the  present  time,  we  meet  with  no  traces  of  democracy  except  in 
.  the  Hebrew  nation.  Oreece  had  some  feeble,  imperfect  notions 
of  democracy ;  but  they  were  limited  to  science,  equality,  and 
liberty,  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  without  fraternity,  benevolenoe, 
reciprocity,  and  with  only  a  very  imperfect  government — ^a  few 
fragments  of  law,  and  almost  a  etationaiy  progression.  The  de- 
mocracy of  Rome  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  Greece ; 
and,  throughout  all  the  European  states,  except  England  and 

•  Macaiilay't  Hi^  Eac^and,  I^  7. 
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Fraaee,  kistoiy  rereaLi  only  u  few  restiges  of  democracy,  which 
mre  so  itnaigdy  aiiMlgamated  with  aristocracy  and  monarchy,  as 
to  b«  diffieQlt  of  recognitioii. 

ThroagfaoQi  all  Evrope,  England,  since  the  fall  of  James  the 
Second,  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.     Her 
democracy,  second  only  to  America,  has  been  constantly  pro- 
gressmg,  gradually  taking  back  its  delegated  sovereignty  from  the 
British  crown,  and,  with  a  steady  and  sure  purpose,  redacing  the 
power  of  the  aiistocracy,  until  the  English  soYereign  has,  in 
reality,  Tery  litde  mere-  power  than  an  American  President,  and 
the  titles  of  nobility  are  almost  nominal  and  useless.     Brituh 
democracy  has  opened  wide  all  her  doors  and  avenues  to  any  sub- 
ject who  is  competent  and  worthy  for  the  highest  offices  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  judiciary,  the  parliament,  the  cabinet,  and 
peerage ;  and,  in  short,  to  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  govern- 
ment, except  the  crown.*    The  fraternity,  benevolence,  and  reci- 
procity of  Great  Britain,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  nation,  ancient 
or  modem,  on  the  eastern  continent ;  while  her  laws,  govern- 
ment, equality,  liberty,  knowledge,  and  progression,  are  unrivalled, 
escept  by  the  country  of  Washington.     The  parental  care  of  the 
British  government,  with  watchful  eyes  which  never  sleep,  guards 
every  subject,  however  higb  or  low,  regardless  of  color  or  caste, 
from  their  embryo  existence  to  the  last  slumbers  of  the  tomb, 
with  a  vigilance  more  fervent  than  a  father's  love,  more  affec- 
tionate than  a  mother's  caresses.    A  few  years  since,  on  the 
American  shore  of  the  great  northern  lakes,  which  flow  between 
Canada  and  the  State  of  New  York,  Burfee,  an  obscure  Ame- 
rioaa  citixen,  was  laid  low  in  death  by  a  bullet,  supposed  to  come 
from  the  musket  of  MoLeod,  a  British  subject,  equally  humble 

*  Maeanl^  I.,  11, 12. 
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mad  uDkiiovii.  For  thu  rappoeed  murder,  MdLeod  was  lurrteted, 
indicted,  and  tried  by  the  kwi  of  New  York,  and  fortunately 
found  innocent.  Bat  no  sooner  was  this  obscnre  British  sabjoct 
deprived  of  his  liberty  for  the  snpposed  offence,  than  his  benevcH 
lent  goremment  flew  to  his  relief,  orer  oceans  and  continents,  and 
distances  of  many  thousand  miles,  and  demanded  his  immedktei 
vneoDditional  release,  on  the  gronnd  that  if  he  were  goflty  he 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  high  behests  of  his  goremment,  m  de- 
fenaye  war.  The  American  sovereignty  refused  to  surrender  the 
prisoner,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  violated  American  law,  by 
slaying  an  American  citiaen,  and  he  must  be  tried  and  punished 
according  to  American  law,  regardless  of  all  excuses  and  claims 
of  his  government.  The  two  sovereign  powers  took  issue  on  the 
question,  and  but  for  the  fbrtunate  circumstance  of  the  prisoner 
proving  his  innocence,  by  showing  an  oHbiy  these  two  nations 
might  have  been  involved  in  war  in  protectiog  these  their  obscure 
subjects,  who  were  probably  never  heard  of  beyond  a  limited 
circle  of  fitmily  connections  previous  to  the  fatal  occurrence. 

In  this  case,  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  British  democracy 
— a  democracy,  too,  which  diflfuses  itself  through  every  hill  and 
valley— every  caftle  and  cabin — ^through  every  class  of  citizens 
throaghout  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Britbh  empire,  securing 
equal  rights  of  life,  Bberty,  and  property,  to  every  subject. 

The  democracy  of  Britain  was  thoroughly  tested  and  settled  in 
the  English  revolution  of  1688.  No  revolution  is  found  in  Ihe 
annals  of  time  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  pure  democracy^ 
and  a  sound  public  opiaion.  When  we  see  the  most  powerM 
kingdom  in  the  world  rising  in  her  might,  in  harmony  with  the 
masses  of  the  whole  empire,  and  with  one  united  voice,  by  one 
powerful  effort  dethrone  their  ^praanieal  kmg,  annihilate  the 
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powor  of  the  Pope,  aboliali  tbe  Catholic  reti^on,  and  oBtabliah 
on  its  rnuifl  Protestant  Chrutiamtj — adopt  a  constitatioDal 
monarchy,  which  leayes  the  crown  a  mere  nominal  power,  places 
monarchy  within  the  control  of  the  democracy,  and  seeores  toU&e 
people  all  the  freedom,  rights,  and  privileges  they  desire — crown 
a  new  sovereign,  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  ultra  democratic 
princes  of  the  day,  and*  remodel  their  jarispradence  on  demo- 
ciatie  principles,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  such  pro- 
ceedings democratic.  And  when  we  see  that  same  nati<m  retain- 
ing all  these  democratic  achierements,  and  yearly  adding  firesh 
democratic  victories  to  their  common  stock  of  republican  prin- 
ciples— ^progressively  yielding  to  an  enlightened  public  opinioD, 
from  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  through  an  uninterrupted  period  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  notwithstanding  they  retain  a 
nominal  and  powerless  sovereign,  a  nominal  and  harmless  aris- 
tocracy, and  a  few  vestiges  of  the  superannuated  trappings  of  an 
absolute  monarchy,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  the  sen- 
tence that  such  a  nation  is,  in  reality,  a  democracy.  And,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  all  these  republican  victories  were  won  by 
the  British  masses  without  firing  a  gun,  or  shedding  a  single  drop 
of  blood,  but  were  achieved  by  the  power  of  moral  suasion,  and 
the  sound  public  opinion  of  the  British. populace,  our  surprise 
increases  at  eyery  step  in  the  history  of  English  freedom,  that 
Alison  should  find  in  all  these  noble  deeds  of  democratic  daring, 
BO  praise  for  the  people,  no  laurels  for  republican  principles,  and 
should  stigmatize  the  whole  history  of  democracy,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  as  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  civil  society.* 
That  the  British  government  needs  improvement  to  render  it 

•  MacaiOay,,  II.,  ddS— 3M. 
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A  foU  and  eompleto  denoeraeylike  Amerioa,  is  not  darned.  And 
were  it  required  to  draft  n  bill  coateiniBg  all  these  repnbiieen 
improTemente,  so  as  to  maJce  a  nominal  demoeraoj  of  Eo^and — 
nlthoDgh  it  is  in  reality  sooh  now — ^the  whole  law  ooiild  be  written 
CHk  a  Tery  amall  pteee  of  paper,  and  contained  within  a  few  words. 
A  fdndamental  law  extendmg  the  Hght  of  sufirage,  aboUdiing 
titles  of  nobility,  abolishing  the  crown,  and  rendering  the  sove- 
rdgtt  and  parliament  eleetiTo  by  the  people,  reducing  prodigal 
Bslariee,  separating  Ohnrch  and  State,  and  making  a  few  slight 
and  naefbl  improTementa  in  the  jorispmdenee  of  the  conntiy, 
woold  aecompliBh  the  entire  work  of  rendering  Britain  a  nominal 
as  well  as  a  real  demoeraoy ;  wiiboat  saorificing  a  single  dollar  of 
any  eitiaen's  property,  or  infringing  on  the  nsefiil  rights  of  any 
snbjeoi. 

French  aristooraoy  and  monarchy  die  hard.  The  history  of 
French  democracy  is  stained  with  the  heart's  blood  of  patriots 
and  tyrants  from  the  commeneement  of  the  Christian  era.  No 
man,  wbo  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  man,  ean  read  the  history  of 
the  French  Bepnblic,  wiihont  the  most  thrilling  emotions  of  joy 
and  grief  at  every  page  of  their  alternating  prosperity  and  adver* 
a^y  whieh  reaches  back  more  than  eighteen  hnndred  years.  It 
woold  almost  seem  that  Heaven  had  reserved  the  soil  of  France 
as  the  common  battle  ground  of  human  liberty.  It  requires  all 
the  philosophy  and  religion  within  the  command  of  humanity,  to 
resist  the  tempting  delusion  that  the  French  were  made  to  fight 
through  tlie  battles  of  freedom  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
all  the  world.  The  very  soil  of  this  democratic  people  loves  to 
drink  the  blood  of  tyrants.  The  rivers  delight  in  rolling  the 
corpses  of  freedom's  enemies  down  their  mighty  channels.  The 
murmuring  rills  cheerfully  mingle  with  the  gushing  gore  of  the 
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eombaianii  Imttfiiig  hr  ftvodoB.  And  indeed  «D  bagaegee  seem 
to  Uoflhy  that  they  haTe  no  words  adequate  §at  the  description  of 
Firenoh  battles  doTOied  to  tlie  eanse  of  libertj ;  and  ttie  hands  of 
the  very  best  nerres,  tremble  and  drop  the  pen,  as  thej  attempt 
to  record  the  Moody  story  of  the  mfllkms  of  hnman  beings,  and 
the  millions  of  trsasare  which  Franoe  has  saorifleed  in  their 
stmg^es  for  freedom. 

That  tiie  general  aim  and  aid  of  the  French  wars,  in  the  eanse 
of  hamanity,  were  worthy  and  landahle,  seems  to  be  conceded  on 
an  hands  by  impartial  judges ;  but  the  means  in  many  instances 
deserre  the  nniyenal  condemnation  of  all.  Bi|t  it  must  be  con- 
stnntiy  borne  in  mind,  by  the  student  of  histofy,  as  he  passes 
down  from  ancient  Gaul  through  the  subsequent  annals  of  the 
French  battles,  that  no  nation  on  earth  has  had  so  many  obstacles 
to  surmount  in  their  aspirations  for  democracy,  as  liberty^loTing 
France.  From  the  earliest  history  of  this  people,  they  ha^s 
been  the  firnt  friends  of  democratic  freedom ;  though  their  leal 
has  not  in  all  cases  been  according  to  knowledge.  And  although 
their  democracy  has  e^er  been  r&ej  imperfect,  and  destitute  of 
some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  institution,  yet 
Franoe  has  done  more  for  tiie  general  diffusion  of  repuUican 
principles  than  say  other  nation  on  the  g^obe.  They  hare  fought 
the  battles  of  freedom  for  tiiemselves,  for  America,  Poland, 
En^and,  Qermany,  Switserknd,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the 
world  at  large,  and  biased  tho  lif^t  of  science  and  democratio 
freedom  through  every  continent ;  and  yet  humanity  weeps  that 
their  democracy  is  far  from  being  pure  and  complete.  And  may 
Heaven  save  tiiem  from  that  awful  calamity  which  sometimes 
awaits  autiiers,  iuTenters,  and  pioneers,  who  confar  the  choioest 
Messingt  on  oOms,  and  save  none  lor  thsmselvm. 
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Qetmwaj^  Ae  ortdle  of  moaarohs  aad  mmery  of  arisloerftti, 
is  destkied  soon  to  bave  neiilier.  They  haye  ilready  dog  their 
owB  gniTee ;  and  the  riring  demoeracy  of  the  eonntry,  fbmid  in 
their  thonsanda  of  sohools,  and  the  millions  of  ohildrea  of  all 
ehuses  wfaiek  daily  attend  them,  will  soon  attend  the  fbneral  of 
German  tyranny,  and  tnrf  over  its  grave  withont  a  sigh  or  a  tear. 
Pure  demoeraey  always  advanees  in  a  eonntry  with  edneation  and 
religion,  and  aristoeraoy  oannot  long  exist  where  Lnther  and  the 
tehoolmaster  travel  hand  in  hand. 

Roasian  demooraey,  planted  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  nonrished 
by  Paul,  Alexmi^r,  and  Niobolaa — ^nnintentionally  it  is  tmo— 
whieh  has  already  reaobed  the  swelling  bud,  will  soon  blossom, 
nntal  the  whole  regioos  of  the  north  will  be  redolent  with  the 
ehoicest  flowers  of  freedom.  Who  does  not  see  that  the  entire 
eastern  eontinent  is  now  in  a  rapid  transition  state,  and  that  the 
fonotains  of  the  great  deep  are  soon  to  be  broken  np,  and  liberty 
sacceed  to  tyranny?  Who  does  not  see  that  the  vast  and 
nnwieldy  Bnssian  empire  containa  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolntion 
in  the  Ooesaek  and  Polish  provinoes,  whose  nnion  is  almost  a  oer* 
tain  event,  and  whose  combined  power  is  suffioi^t  to  crush  the 
aspire  of  the  Csar  any  moment. 

It  is  now  more  than  half  a  oentory,  that  oar  ears  have  been 
fiDod  with  the  dismal  prophecies  of  European  tyranny,  tiiat 
American  democracy  was  a  fih  de  «e,  and  wonld  soon  commit 
snieide.  The  doctrine  of  snch  prophets  as  Alison  is — ^that 
American  democracy  has  no  statesmen,  no  sonnd  principles  of 
law  and  order,  and  no  other  ^'  safety  valve,"  than  the  backwoods 
of  the  western  world.  Snch  sweeping  declarations  show  him  a 
mare  tyro  in  his  knowledge  cl  American  institntions.  America 
no  statesmen !    hwjk  aft  her  long  catalogue  of  eminent  mea^ 
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UMdudiiig  ihe  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  the  ngnen  of  the  I>eohnitioii  of 
Indepeiideiioe — the  presidoiitB  of  the  R^ublie,  and  their  aUe 
eabinets — ^the  thirty-one  national  oongresBes,  embraoing  the  able 
senators  and  repreaentativeSi  who  hare,  in  rotation,  govenied  the 
nation  snoeeasfiilly  for  sixty-two  years — ^together  with  the  pro- 
found jorista,  who  have  oomposed  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
nation  from  its  organisation  to  the  present  time — as  well  as  seoras 
of  other  eminent  mtiiens,  both  living  and  dead,  who  have  wielded 
a  powerful  influenoe  in  forming  the  oharaoter  of  the  nation,  and 
then  show  us  their  superiors  in  numbers,  talents,  wisdom,  and 
moral  ezcellenoe  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  otW  nation  on  the 
globe,  during  the  same  period?  But  the  same  learned  oritie 
complsins  that  the  American  debates  are  without  interest !  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  has  not  read  all  the  elo<}uent  Tolnmes  which 
oontaiu  them ;  or  he  may  have  OTerlooked  the  herculean  debates 
of  Webster  and  Hayne ;  or  the  powerful  and  doquent  speeches 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1849  and  1850 ! 

A  statesman  is  a  man  versed  in  the  arts  of  government; 
usually  one  eminent  in  poUtioal  abilities ;  one  employed  in  public 
a&iis.  In  order  to  determine  the  character  and  abilities  of 
American  statesmen,  it  is  only  necessary  to  study  their  history 
and  works.  But  the  subject  of  American  democracy  and 
American  institutions,  will  be  further  examined  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  in  comparing  America  with  Poland  and  Europe,  ^ere 
wo  intend  to  meet  fully  the  aspersions  of  European  critics,  which 
they  have  so  long  and  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  American  demo- 
cracy. 

Alison  complains  <^  the  democracy  of  Greece,  Bome,  and 
Pokmd  ;  and  so  he  may,  for  they  never  had  any.  The  very  few 
and  imperfect  republican  principles  cherished  in  Greece  and 
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Borne,  nerer  wero  suffidantly  developed  tnd  maiiired  to  aflRird 
ranch  stability  to  their  gOTernmenti,  or  give  anj  pennaneiit 
relief  to  the  people.  But  when  obt  author  groups  together  iu 
one  sentence^  the  domoeracj  of  Greeee,  Rome,  Poland,  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  Engknd,  and  America,  and  pronounces  them 
all  one  and  the  same  thing,  he  betrays  a  want  of  diseriminataon, 
of  knowledge  in  ihe  principles  of  the  several  goTemments  and 
their  institutions ;  and,  consequently,  confounds  things  no  way 
fimilar  or  eonneoted,  and  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  several  coun- 
tries, whoee  institutions  he  seems  to  misunderstand. 

Whoever  studies  the  history  and  science  of  law  and  govora* 
ment,  including  ancient  as  well  as  modem  nations,  will  not  fail  to 
reach  the  conclusion,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  monarchs  and  aris* 
toerats  are  the  authors  of  all  the  political  disasters  which  have 
injured  and  ruined  nations,  and  not  the  people  ;  and  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  rule  are  those  few  a^d  extreme  cases  where 
the  masses  have  been  led  to  revolts  and  revolutions  by  artful 
and  designing  princes,  or  have  been  excited  to  the  work  of  ruin 
by  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  In  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  where 
nations  have  fallen,  the  people  have  not  been  responsible. 
Poland  was  never  ruined  by  the  democracy  of  the  people,  for 
they  never  had  any.  Poland  did  not  fall  by  the  hand  of  the 
masses,  for  they  were  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  struggles 
of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  well-settled  principle  in  the  history  of  moral  science, 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
this  world  is  found  only  among  the  middling  classes  of  society. 
It  is  from  the  common  people, — ^from  the  masses, — ^that  nearly 
everything  great  and  good  among  men  arises.  This  is  the  nursery 
of  great  men,  of  great  Recoveries,  of  useful  enterprise,   and 
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valubk  iaTentions.  It  is  not  from  the  general  eommnniiy  tliat 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  except  in  the  extreme  cases  already 
mentioned.  Kings  and  aristocrats  are  the  authors  of  oppreaaion 
and  miserj ;  it  is  their  ahnses  and  miBnile  which  hare  eaoaed 
popular  inearrections,  and  bntied  so  manj  nations  in  ohli^bn.  It 
is  the  yirtae,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  democracy  of  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks,  which  form  the  bulwark  of  a  nation. 
Kings  maj  err,  ministers  may  be  guilty  of  injustice ;  bat  the 
people — when  once  informed — ^who  are  in  their  workshops  and 
their  &rms,  who  love  their  homes,  their  families,  their  country, 
and  tht?ir  Ood,  are  not  disposed  to  ruin  the  nation  iHiich  gave 
them  birth,  nor  hazard  their  property,  their  fives,  and  their  all,  in 
the  dangers  of  revolntion,  for  the  purposes  of  acquiring  power, 
wealth  or  fame.  The  honest  yeomanry  of  the  oountry  are  mneh 
kss  liable  to  deception,  reckless  ambition,  and  corruptions,  than 
princes,  whose  yotaries  are  generally  hypocritical  flatterers  and 
base  deceirers.  And  the  fkriher  we  extend  the  parallel  between 
aristocraoy  and  democracy,  the  more  striking  is  the  compariaon  in 
favor  of  the  people,  and  the  safety  of  their  power.  True  demo- 
cracy makes  superiors  condescending,  equals  courteons,  and  infe- 
riors respectful;  and  binds  together  all  classes  wAk  the  ties  of 
fraternity,  benevolence,  and  reciprocity,  on  the  wise  and  liberal 
prinoiides  of  equal  rights. 


OHAPTEE   I. 

SLAYEBT. 

NitiiK  md  Principles  of  Slavery^Origin  and  ProgreM  of  SkTeiy-— IKil^- 
flDt  Kindt  of  SlftTeiy— ItB  geaeni  EflleetB  on  Bociety— Skveiy  of  Pcrfand-^ 
Tbe  Biimber  of  Poliah  SUyet— Thsir  CbDdltkw-Eibctfof  Polkh  SkTeij 
on  IXomestic  Society. 

Domestic  alayery  oonsists  in  the  right  of  the  master  to  control 
the  physical  and  intelleetttal  actions  of  the  slave,  for  the  master's 
individiial  benefit  and  happiness.  This  right  is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  relation  between  master  and  slave  is  not  the 
human  relation  of  man  to  man,  bat  is  a  modification  of  that 
which  exists  between  man  and  the  bmtes  ;  and  denies  the  slave 
the  free  poesesslon  and  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property-* 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  This  institution  proceeds  upon 
the  principle  that  masters  and  slaves  are,  by  creation  and  Divine 
appointment,  two  different  classes  of  beings  of  entirely  dissimilar 
rights ;  that  the  master  possesses  all  the  rights  of  the  slave,  with- 
out l^e  consent  of  the  slave, — ^if,  indeed,  he  ever  had  any  rights. 
It  assumes  that  the  Creator  originally  intended  one  human  being 
to  control  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  actions  and  inte« 
rests  of  as  many  other  human  beings  as  he  can  bring  within  his 
physical  power  by  conquest  or  purchase,  and  that  one  human 
being  may  thus  secure  a  lawfld  right  to  mStiAoe  the  life,  liberty, 
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and  happinesB  of  any  otiier  nnmber  of  other  boman  beings  for 
the  promotion  of  his  own, — in  the  gratification  of  the  master's 
avarice,  licentionsneBSi  and  yicions  propensities.* 

The  slave  is  supposed  to  be  the  exolosiye  property  of  his 
owner,  as  a  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  being.  It  claims 
the  exolusive  right  of  the  master  to  control  the  physical  labor  of 
the  slave  for  his  exclusive  benefit,  regardless  of  the  happiness  and 
rights  of  the  tmfortunate  victim.  The  amount  of  labor,  the  kind 
of  labor,  and  the  remnneralaon  of  labor,  are  wholly  governed  by 
the  win  of  the  master,  without  the  least  interference  on  the  part 
of  his  slave.  It  is  an  indispensable  assomption  in  the  institation 
of  slavery  that,  not  only  the  physical  powers  of  the  doomed 
creatures  are  the  properly  of  the  master,  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
■lave  can  be  held  in  bondage  only  while  he  remains  in  mental 
imbecility  and  in  ignorance  of  his  power  and  human  rights,  the 
master  is  supposed  to  have  the  undoubted  right  to  control  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  deprive  his  slave  of  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation, religion,  and  improvement,  for  the  worthy  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  more  secure  and  servile  subjection.  Or,  at  least, 
if  the  slave  have  any  right  to  use  his  inteUeot,  he  cannot  use  it 
for  his  own  happiness,  but  only  for  the  profit  and  gratification  of 
his  own  master. 

But  the  interests  of  slavery  demand  and  assume  still  another 
hypothesis  which  is  equally  essential  to  its  support.  The  slave- 
holder, not  content  with  his  firm  grasp  on  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  his  serf,  claims  the  supreme  power  over  his 
moral  interests.  .This  assumption  is  founded  on  the  principlci 
that  inasmuch  as  the  acquisition  of  the  slave's  knowledge  of  his 
moral  and  religious  duties  to  God  conld  not  be  received  without 
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thd  poaaoiiirion  of  otiior  knowledge,  whioh  mi^t  endanger  tiie 
pover  of  the  master ;  alayeiy,.  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  mgkt 
nther  than  rigkty  depriyes  its  viotima  of  religkma  mfltmetion  and 
enjoyment,  except  in  saoh  a  stinted  and  perverted  manner  as  to 
debase  and  demoraliie  the  vasaal  rather  than  improte  and  ekyate 
lum  to  the  purer  enjoyments  of  a  fatore  existence.  Saoh  is  the 
creed  of  slaTery  in  all  ages  and  nations ;  and  ire  leaye  its  philo- 
flophy,  its  utility,  its  honor  and  justice,  to  the  proteetum  of  its 
foimders  and  adyooates. 

Slayery  had  its  origin  originally  in  conquest ;  and  sabseqaently 
was  extended  by  birth,  purchase,  imprisonment,  or  slayery  for 
debt,  and  punishment  for  crime.  Slavery  by  conquest,  birth, 
and  purchase,  are  ^e  principal  links  in  its  chain  of  title.  The 
histoiy  of  our  race  shows  very  clearly  that  the  empire  of  reason 
is  sbw  in  its  advances  and  triumphs  over  the  kingdom  of  force* 
This  principle  is  gradually  developed  as  we  trace  the  history  of 
political  institutions,  and  particularly  in  the  relations  of  husband 
Ukd  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant.  Domestic 
skvexy  onginated  in  the  power  of  the  strong  over  the  weak,  the 
tiomph  of  might  over  right,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  rich  over 
the  poor.  In  the  in&ney  of  society,  man  uses  his  physical 
power  to  accommodate  his  own  pleasure.  And,  although  natural 
i^cction  may  control  him  in  a  great  measure  m  the  domestic  rela* 
tions  of  his  wife  and  children,  yet  no  such  restraint  exists  be- 
tween him  and  his  slaves.  As  slaves  were  probably  at  first  cap- 
tives, it  was  natural  for  the  savage  and  barbarous  victors  to 
Boppose  that  they  had  the  absolute  right  over  the  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  happiness  of  the  vanquished ;  and,  of  course,  the 
l&tter  was  regarded  as  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  former, 
^ho,  if  he  chose  to  spare  him,  had  the  light  to  subject  his  cap* 
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tire  to  any  reatotuatj  ternee,  or  mkmj  ike  violor  plcMB<.  Tlie 
principle  o&  whioh  da^ry  origioallj  rested,  ymB  wd  adapted  to 
the  nidflat  oonditbii  of  sooietj,  and  has  remaiiied  snbstaatii^ 
tlie  saoM,  witk  a  lew  ezoeptioiie,  to  the  preeent  time. 

Slavery  having  th«s  originated,  its  oontinuanoe  has  ever  siiiee 
been  favored  by  a  variety  of  oironmstaaoee.     The  Aaiatio  chiefe 
of  lihe  nomadic  tribes,  beeame  ocmqnerotfl  or  priests — originaliia^ 
from  the  heads  of  families — ^who,  in  the  infancy  of  barbarous 
society,  regarded  their  domestic  dependents  in  the  light  of  pro- 
perty, as  much  as  they  did  their  Eodcs  and  herds ;  and  from 
these  two  classes  all  the  politicid  institataons  in  Asia  had  thdr 
existence.     The  Conquerors  soon  established  absolate  despotisms, 
in  which  the  persons  and  property  of  their  subjects  were  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  the    sovere^n;    and    hence  arose    political 
slavery,  without  legal  right  or  legal  relations  between  sovereign 
and  subject.     This  state  of  political  slavery  soon  furnished  a 
great  support  to  domestic  slavery,  by  the  seeming  analogy  be* 
tween  the  government  of  a  family  and  the  rule  of  a  king.     The 
ambitious  priests  of  the  early  and  dark  ages,  fond  of  power  and 
servile  praise,  oiganised  their   numerous  unprincipled   oastes, 
elevating  themselves  to  the  head  of  these  social  organisations, 
which  they  willingly  used  as  make-weights  in  favor  of  slavery. 
In  Athens,  slaves  were  treated  with  some  humanity;  but  in 
Sparta  and  Rome,  with  great  severity.    By  the  Roman  law,  if  a 
master  were  killed,  all  the  slaves  who  were  found  under  the  roof, 
or  near  enough  to  be  able  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  murdered  man, 
were  put  to  death.     The  right  of  the  master  over  the  life  of  his 
dave  was  first  abolished  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  in  the 
second  oentuiy,  a.  n.     When  slaves  were  ill  treated  by  a  third 
person,  the  Aquilian  law  only  allowed  the  owner  of  the  slave  to 
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denund  ntfaftetioB  in  daaiages.  But  ia  A&ens,  ifce  nirdenr 
of  a  slave  vaa  puushed  Bometimei  with  death.  Modam  legis- 
iataoB,  and  paitieiikrij  ia  America,  1m8  foniiihed  additioQal  prtH 
tection  to  the  daTes,  from  the  ahnaeo  of  the  owner  in  eome 
caaei,  but,  as  yet,  with  very  little  snocesi,  for  the  reason  that  no 
kgislation  eaa  ever  protect  eieetnallj  a  homaa  being  whose 
phjaieal,  intdkctaal,  and  moral  powers,  are  the  property  of 
another.  Similar  reasons  and  laws  haye  goyened  the  institntion 
of  skyery  firom  its  origin  to  the  present  day.* 

Philosophy  allows  of  no  obligation  from  one  man  to  another 
without  an  eqaivalent ;  and  the  fiindamental  principle  of  hnman 
daTery,  which  subjects  a  man,  and  all  that  he  has  and  is,  to  the 
absolate  disposal  of  a  master,  who  is  not  bound  on  his  part  to 
render  anything  in  return,  is  in  violation  of  natural,  moral,  and 
religions  law,  and  at  war  with  every  sound  principle  of  judicial 
law  and  civilisation.  The  slave,  being  treated  as  property,  and 
deprived  of  legal  and  human  rights,  cannot  be  under  legal  obli* 
gation.  Such  an  institution,  so  unnatural,  inhuman,  and  unjust 
— a  base  relic  of  the  early  and  still  more  corrupt  middle  ftge(H^ 
so  chilling  and  paralysing  to  the  better  fe^ngs  of  humanity, 
and  at  war  with  every  modem  impiovement— justice  and  com- 
mon honesty,  of  coarse — must  be  attended  with  the  worst  eon- 
sequences  to  the  morals  of  both  master  land  slave. 

Slavery,  in  its  numerous  degraded  forms,  furnishes  every  va- 
riety of  unworthy  objects  for  the  gratification  of  the  master^s  base 
passions,  without  resistance  or  redress;  and  cultivates  in  his 
bosom  prodigality,  pride,  anger,  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  lioea- 
tiousaess, — producing  disease  and  prematnte  death.  While  on 
the  other  hand,  by  accustoming  the  slave  to  surrender  his  moral 
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prindples  to  &,e  will  of  bSs  crad  tynat,  it  soon  abolidies  in  bim 
all  moral  diatinotioa  of  rigbt  and  wrong ;  and  edoeatas  Inm  in 
lying,  deoeit,  hypocrisy,  dishonesty,  and  a  willing  sabjection  to 
the  low  appetites  of  the  master.* 

The  efiects  of  slaveiy,  on  individnal  and  national  wealth,  are 
equally  unfavorable.  It  renders  labor  diagracefid,  by  limiting  the 
number  of  laborers,  or  producers,  to  the  least  possible  number ; 
instead  of  imposing  upon  all  the  necessity  of  industry.  It  re- 
moves from  the  laborers  the  natural  stimulus  to  industry,  and  a 
laudable  desire  for  the  honest  acquisition  of  weal^ ;  and  subeti- 
ttttes  ia  its  plaee  the  less  worthy  motive  of  fear  of  punishment, 
without  the  consoiousness  of  guilt.  It  retards  both  parties  in  the 
eultivation  of  frugality,  for  the  reason  that  neither  the  master 
learns  economy  from  the  necessity  of  labor,  nor  the  slave  from 
the  benefit  which  he  would  otherwise  receive  from  it.  Slavery  k 
equally  destructive  to  agriculture.  No  country  can  long  sustain 
a  large  slave  population.  And  hence,  the  most  fertile  soils  of  the 
best  agricultural  districts  have  fiiuled,  and  become  nearly  worth- 
lees,  by  long  continued  slave  labor. 

No  nation  has  ever  survived  slavery,  where  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  long  enough  to  develop  its  fotal  consequences,  without 
abolishing  it.  National  prosperity  and  slavery  cannot  stand  to- 
gether. The  union,  sooner  or  later,  must  necessarily  be  severed 
by  the  death  of  one  or  the  other,  or  both  perish  together.  The 
institution  is  inconsistent  with  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  mo- 
ral constitution  of  man  ;  and  cannot  long  exist  with  civilization, 
literature,  morals,  and  rdigion. 

Wherever  national  slavery  has  been  tried,  the  staves  soon  out* 
number  their  masters,  and  idtimately  become  reckless,  selfish, 

•  Waylaad'*  MonU  Sdenee,  807. 
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tnd  oni^yenwble,  trsiton  to  their  ooimtry,  and  enemies  to  their 
owneni.  Their  condition^  feelings,  anociationa,  and  relations,  all 
eombino  to  render  them  unprofitable  in  bnnness,.  cowards  and 
traitors  in  war,  and  midnight  assassins  in  peaee.  They  are  un- 
der no  moral  obligation  to  those  who  enslave  them,  and,  of 
coarse,  they  feel  none.  Nature  has  no  common  tie  sofficientlj 
atrong  to  unite  the  master  and  slave  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
Talleyraiid^s  magic  rule  of  policy,  for  uniting  the  bitterest  ene* 
mies,  by  creating  a  common  interest,  has  no  application  here. 
The  God  of  nature  has  never  created  any  common  interest  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom,  and  art  has  failed  to  supply  it.  No 
sagacious  general  ever  trusted  them  in  the  field ;  and,  of  all  the 
many  thousand  battles  lost  and  gained,  slavery  has  never  won  a 
^gle  laurel. 

England  and  France,  after  trying  slavery  lor  more  than  ten 
eentaries,  have  wisely  reached  the  same  conclusion,  and  abolished 
it.  America,  now  only  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  national  exist- 
ence, has  abolished  the  slave  trade,  and  demolished  the  institu- 
tion, with  a  few,  lingering,  modified  exceptions,  which  are  doomed 
to  die  at  no  distant  day.  Russia  feels  the  force  of  these  humane 
examples,  and  will  soon  follow  the  steps  of  her  wise  predecessors ; 
and  slavery  must  soon  retire  from  the  civilized  world. 

Irrespective  of  all  moral  considerations,  it  is  a  question  well 
worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  every  nation  and  statesman, 
whether  slavery,  even  if  it  ever  were  productive  of  any  national 
or  individual  good,  has  not  become  a  superannuated  institution, 
nnworthy  and  useless,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

**  I  would  not  have  a  slaTe  to  till  my  ground, 
To  cariy  ma,  to  ftn  me  while  I  tleep^ 
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▲odtreiiiUe  when  I  wtkft,  far  all  Ae  weaifh 
Tkat  siBOWB  bought  and  mid  have  evtr  eun'd." 

Such  18  the  testimoD  J  of  all  bistory  in  relation  to  slayery — ^ 
nnanimons  Terdict  of  all  nations,  who  have  tried  the  experiment ; 
and  phfloeophy  honors  it — ^while  Christianity  responds  a  hearty 
amen. 

The  slaTerj  of  Poland  was  the  worst  kind.  In  every  point  of 
view  it  was  destitute  of  a  single  redeeming  feature.  The  over- 
powering numbers  of  thirteen  millions  of  slaves,  in  a  population 
'of  fifteen  millions ;  the  ignorance  of  the  slaves ;  their  degraded 
moral  condition ;  the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  masters,  oonsisting  of 
five  hundred  thousand  nobles  ;  their  squalid  poverty ;  the  mutual 
jealousies  and  hatred  of  both  master  and  slave — superadded  to 
the  usual  evils  of  this  dangerous  and  ruinous  institution — all  con- 
spired in  the  final  destruction  of  masters  and  slaves,  Polish 
slavery,  like  the  early  slavery  of  Asia  and  Europe,  had  its  origin 
in  military  conquest.  The  nomad  tribes  of  Sarmatia,  and  their 
predecessors,  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  perhaps  before,  by  their  repeated  predatory  invasions  and 
conquests  in  the  surrounding  provinces,  collected  immense  num- 
bers of  captives,  who  were  compelled  to  perform  the  servile  labor 
of  their  tyrannical  lords,  to  collect  the  cattle,  drive  the  wagons, 
and  make  the  arms.  These  ungovemed  lords,  acknowledging  no 
superior  to  themselves,  ^new  no  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  their 
slaves.  These  unfortunate  prisoners,  unjustly  captured  in  these 
predatory  wars,  with  their  posterity,  were  ever  after  retained  in 
bondage,  and  formed  the  peasantry,  or  slaves  of  Poland.  They 
were  divided  among  the  conquerors,  barons,  or  nobles,  and  be- 
came their  property,  attached  to  their  lands  the  same  as  their 
flocks  and  herds.     We  only  wonder  that  the  public  body  ahould 
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htLYe  oositiniied  to  breathe,  or  even  gasp)  throi^h  fifteen  hundred 
jears,  with  sneh  a  millstone  around  its  neck,  with  snch  a  viper 
preying  upon  its  vitale,  with  sooh  a  leprosy  gangrening  the  whole 
BTsteoL^  as  Polish  slayeiy.*  ^ 

The  slaveff,  oonscions  of  their  wrongs,  were  always  ready  for 
treason  and  revolt,  when  an  opportunity  presented.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Casimir  L,  and,  during  his  temporary  abdi- 
cation, while  the  throne  was  vacant,  a  general  scene  of  saturnalia 
ensued  in  Poland.  The  serfs,  imitating  the  example  of  their 
TBaatera,  irtio  drove  the  young  king  from  ihe  throne,  rose  m  a 
body,  and  retaliatiog  the  cruelties  which  they  had  so  long  suffered, 
by  a  united  reaction  equal  to  the  pressure,  crushed  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  servitude,  and  for  a  season  were  freemen.  The  repeated 
insults  which  these  infuriated  hordes  had  received  from  the  cler- 
gy, who  taught  the  nobles  from  the  pulpit  how  to  abuse  the  slaves 
most  effectually,  called  down  the  revenge  of  the  angry  peasantry, 
indiscrindnately  on  Bibles,  churches,  monks,  and  masters,  until 
ftU  were  made  one  great  sacrifice  of  atonement  to  the  enraged 
Krfii,  on  the  idolatrous  altars  of  their  ancestors.  The  lex  taliofds 
—that  law,  which  the  finger  of  revenge  has  always  engraved  so 
deeply  on  the  human  heart,  was  the  only  law  of  these  infuriated 
hordes.  They  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  their  masters  to 
pfamder,  tyrannise,  murder,  and  rebel ;  and  the  pupils  showed  by 
practice,  how  thoroughly  they  had  learned  their  lessons.* 

Nor  were  the  domestic  relations  exempt  from  the  contamina- 
tioD  of  riavery.  The  long  eontmued  wars  of  Poland,  prolonged 
in  many  tnstances  for  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  years, 
entailed  upon  society  all  the  vices  and  ravages  of  war,  mingled 
vith  the  horrid  and  degrading  evils  of  slavery.  The  slaves,  du- 
•  Sidvaiidy,  I.,  107, 108,  f  Fletcher,  23. 
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ring  the  protracted  absenoe  of  their  masters  in  foreign  van,  as  a 
natoral  sequence  of  such  causes,  seduced  their  mistresses,  and, 
by  these  licentious  alliances,  the  peace  and  purity  of  domestic 
society  were  not  only  sacrificed,  but  the  lords  on  dieir  retam,  re- 
sented these  insults,  sword  in  hand  ;  until  the  most  horrid  spec- 
tacle ever  witnessed  by  humanity,  was  seen  in  the  domestic  wars, 
growing  out  of  these  unhallowed  connections.  The  wives  and 
their  servile  paramours,  with  their  illegitimate  ofispring,  were 
found  arrayed  side  by  mde,  in  deadly  fight  with  tibe  husbands ; 
who  charged  upon  those  they  once  loved  and  cherished,  with 
sabres  bathed  in  the  hearths  blood  of  kindred  they  onco  held 
most  dear,  while  wives,  children,  servants,  and  masters,  perished 
in  one  common  slaughter.* 

The  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  Poland,  previous  to  the  dismem- 
berment, were  almost  exclusively  slaves.  The  lands  of  Poland, 
about  one  third  of  which  was  owned  by  the  crown,  and  the  other 
two  thirds  by  the  nobility,  were  generally  occupied  by  the  pea- 
sants, on  condition  of  working  a  stipulated  number  of  days  in 
each  week,  on  the  lands  of  their  lords,  besides  paying  them  cer- 
tam  stipulated  quantities  of  poultry,  eggs,  yam,  &o.  The  ex- 
tent of  their  holdings  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
lands,  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  performed,  and  the  payments 
to  be  made.  On  a  large  property  examined  by  Mr.  Jaoob,  ^e 
peasants  had  each  about  eight  acres  of  land,  for  which  they  were 
bound  to  work  two  days  a  week  with  a  pair  of  oxen.  If  their 
further  labor  was  required  by  their  lords,  they  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  three  pence  sterling  for  two  days  more ;  and,  if  they  were 
occupied  longer,  they  received  six  pence  a  'day.  On  another  es- 
tate examined  by  the  same  learned  gentleman^  the  slaves  had 

*  Fletdber,  27. 
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abcmi  tbirfy-eiz  acres  eaeb  ;  for  iHiteh  th«y  worked  two  days  m 

week  with  two  oxen  ;  and  when  called  upon  for  extra  labor,  they 

were  paid  ox  pence  a  daj  for  themaelTee  and  their  oxen  for  the 

next  two  days,  or  without  oxen  three  pence.     Under  the  republic, 

the  Polish  peaeants  were  slaves,  and  the  absolate^roperty  of 

their  masters,  and  did  not,  in  fitot,  enjoy  any  greater  liberty  than 

the  blacks  in  Sonth  America  or  the  West  IndieQ,  at  the  present 

day.     As  late  as  1768,  a  lord  who  had  killed  his  slave  was  merely 

fined  a  small  sam ;  and,  Ihon^  in  that  year,  the  mnrder  of  a 

slave  was  made  a  capital  offence,  yet  sach  an  aocnmnlation  of 

evidence  against  the  lord  was  reqoired  by  law  to  prove  the  &ot, 

that  the  law  was  entirely  nseless,  and  stiD  left  the  life  of  the 

slave  at  the  disposal  of  his  master  with  imponliy.* 

It  was  usual  to  make  the  slaves  work  five  days  a  week  on  the 

estates  of  their  lords.    It  was  lawful  for  the  masters  to  seiae,  at 

pleasore,  on  whatever  property  their  slaves  had  ;  inflict  on  them 

whatever  ooiporal  ponishment  they  pleased ;  and  sell  them  as 

they  did  their  cattle.     The  boasted  and  fiur-fiimed  freedom  of 

Poland,  was,  in  tmth  and  reality,  merely  ihe  vnlimited  and  tyr- 

innieal  license  of  the  nobility  to  do  as  they  pleased ;  to  trample 

under  foot  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  mnrder  tJiem  at  pleasare  ; 

browbeat  and  dethrone  their  sovereign,  and  sell  iheir  votes  to  the 

highest  bidder.     To  this  general  charactsr  of  the  nobility,  Za- 

moyskt,  Caartoryski,  and  others,  were  noble  and  hnmane  exoep- 

tions.    This  worthy  class  of  the  nobility,  early  foresaw  the  min- 

OQs  eonseqnences  of  snoh  a  state  of  society,  and,  after  enianci- 

pating  their  own  slaves,  nsed  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 

improve  their  condition.    Under  these  miserable  oironmstances, 

the  Polish  peasantry,  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  republic,  were 

*  Coze's  TiaTela,  I.,  113. 
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in  the  loweai  Btote  of  degradation,  bemg  ignorant^  ladoleQt^  ad- 
dioied  to  dnmkeimess,  poor  and  improTident  in  the  extreoie.* 

The  servile  labor  of  the  peasants  was  modified  by  the  eonslito- 
tioa  <tf  1791 ;  and  was  wholly  abolished  in  the  dneby  of  Warsaw 
in  1807.     9f  these  humane  kws,  the  services  and  taxes  of  the 
slaves  due  to  their  lords,  were  defined  and  regnlated,  so  as   to 
permit  them  to  leave  one  part  of  the  country  and  settle  in 
another,  after  they  had  first  paid  (^  all  the  debts  they  owed  their 
lords.     But  their  inability  to  comply  mth  this,  and  several  other 
restrictions,  equally  rigorous  and  impraotioable,  render   the  laws 
useless,  insomuch,  that  they  seldom  leave  the  estates  on  which 
they  were  born.    When  a  young  peasant  marries,  his  IcMrd  assigns 
to  him  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  barely  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tananoe  of  himself  and  family,  with  a  plenty  of  hard  labor, 
economy,  and  poverty ;  and  if  the  family  become  numerous,  some 
little  addition  is  made  to  the  scanty  estate.     The  young  married 
couple,  also,  obtain  a  few  cattle,  as  a  cow  or  two,  with  steers  to 
plough  their  land.     The  master  sometimes  provides  them  with  a 
cottage,  like  an  American  log-cabin,  or  an  Indian's  wigwam; 
sometimes  hardly  a  comfortable  shelter  for  an  oz — ^mnoh  less  fbr 
a  human  residence.     To  this  outfit  is  added  a  few  cheap  imple- 
ments of  husbandry ;  and  with  all  these  faoilities,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  old  habits,  imfy  few  peasants  improve  their  iitde 
stock  ;  but  prefer  a  life  of  poverty,  intemperanoe,  and  sensuality. 
A  few,  however,  of  these  nnCbrtunate  beings,  by  industry,  econo- 
my, and  civilisation,  become  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  modem 
times  ;  while  others  have  hired  more  extensive  &rms.     Bat,  as 
slavery  is  substantially  the  same  llung  the  world  over,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  and  ever  attended  with  the  same  miaous  consequea- 

*  Cozens  TniTeb,  L,  14. 
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MS,  both  to  maaten  Mid  flerrants,  it  will  require  a  lapse  of  many 
years,  before  tlie  ooiufitioii  and  babilB  of  the  Polish  peasantry 
-can  be  materially  improved. 

The  common  diet  of  the  peasants  is  cabbage,  and  sometimefl 
potatoes,  though  not  generally ;  together  with  pease,  black  bread, 
and  soap,  or  rather  gmel,  without  bntter  or  meat  Their  chief 
beverage  is  the  cheap  whiskey  of  the  country,  which  they  drink 
in  qoantities  that  would  shock  the  sobriety  of  all  the  rum  shops 
of  Europe  and  America.  Their  disgusting  and  filthy  clothing  is 
described  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  These  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  general  characteristics  of  Polish  slavery,  which  depend  much 
on  the  character  of  their  lords ;  and  are  varied  very  much  by  the 
prosperous  or  adverse  condition  of  the  estate  to  which  they 
belong.  The  peasants  of  those  estates  owned  by  opulent,  bene- 
volent, SEnd  enli^tened  nobility,  are  more  comfortable  and 
unproved  than  on  those  lands  where  an  opposite  state  of  things 
exists.  As  usual  in  all  slave  states,  the  compulsory  services 
perfoAied  on  the  estates  of  the  masters,  are  done  hi  the  most 
negligeiit  and  slovenfy  manner.  In  Poland,  the  operations  of 
husbandry  were  so  badfy  conducted  by  the  peasantry,  the  plough- 
ing so  shallow  and  irregular,  and  the  harrows,  with  wooden  teeth, 
not  penetrating  sufficiently  deep  to  root  up  the  weeds  in  fallowing, 
that  the  land  was  always  foul,  and  in  bad  order.  The  same  want 
of  attention  prevails  in  harvesting  and  threshing.  This  ruinous 
sjston  of  slave  labor  is  strikingly  visible  on  all  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom.* 

Casimir,  and  other  friends  of  humanity,  made  laudable  efforts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  serfe,  until  they  were  relieved 
from  some  of  their  heaviest  burdens  temporarily ;  but  they  were 
*  See  MeCnlloch't  UoiTeistl  Gaxettaer,  Art  Poland. 
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too  late  and  inadequate  to  aiFord  mueb  relief  to  a  peaaaatry,  vho 
had  been  writhing  under  all  the  agonies  of  davery,  for  more  than 
fifteen  centuries.* 

Notwithstanding  the  Polish  peasantry  had  aoffered  for  00  many 
centuries  the  moat  direful  effects  of  slavery,  yet  we  find  them 
possessed  of  many  noble  traits  of  character.  Natural  intelli* 
gence,  beauty  of  person,  courage,  patience  under  suffering,  the 
love  of  liberty  and  their  native  country,  were  their  most  promi- 
nent characteristics.  Under  a  Kosciusko,  whom  they  loved, 
they  fought  for  their  country,  with  the  courage  of  Spartans ; 
and  mowed  down  the  invading  Russians  with  their  scythes,  in 
swarths  of  death,  which  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  foe, 
and  secured  immortality  for  the  victors  in  the  history  of  nations. 
And  who  could  expect  more  than  this  of  the  most  unfortunate, 
oppressed,  and  injured  people  of  the  whole  world  ?  Deprived  of 
education,  religion,  law,  liberty,  property,  and  every  right  of  man, 
our  astonishment  increases  at  every  redeeming  feature  in  their 
character  ;  and  humanity  contemplates  with  ddight,  every  worthy 
deed  in  the  history  of  their  wrongs  and  injuries.  Sueh  haa  been 
the  slavery  of  Poland,  since  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  such  will  ever  be  its  history,  as  long  as  Heaven  sns- 
tains  the  wide  difference  between  right  and  wrong — ^between 
liberty  and  slavery.^ 

*  FletcfaMT,  40. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

GBEAT  KEN. 

Genenl  Principles  of  Haman  Greatnest — Copeniicu»— Sobieski— Koieiusko 
— Other  Great  Men  of  Poland. 

Section  I. 

QENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   HUMAN    GREATNESS. 

Thus  far  we  haye  viewed  PolaDd  in  her  sombrous  phases  ;  and 
with  pleasure  we  may  now  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  her 
great  men,  which  affords  the  most  brilliant  view  in  her  dark 
history.  Variety  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  laws  in  the 
nniyerse  ;  and  its  prevalence  is  not  less  extensive  in  the  moral, 
than  in  the  material  world.  In  every  direction  we  find  all  crea* 
tion  adorned,  enriched,  and  beautified  with  the  most  lovely  and 
thrilling  diversity,  designed  to  cheer  and  encourage  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  confirm  our  hopes  and  future 
prospects.  The  mineral  kingdom  has  scattered  its  choicest 
metals  and  gems  in  the  barren  rocks  and  sands  of  uncultivated 
regions ;  and  thereby,  not  unfrequently  rendering  the  sterile 
mountains  and  deserts  more  valuable  for  their  minerals  than  the 
most  fertile  soils  fur  their  productions.  The  sweetest  flowers  of 
the  botanical  kingdom,  beautifully  variegate  the  more  common 
plants  of  every  hill  and  valley  in  the  globe's  oircumferenee ; 
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aad  the  feathered  Hongsters  relieve  tbe  tedinm  of  the  world,  by 
the  sweetest  notes  of  their  musical  art,  in  every  lawn,  hUl,  and 
valley  known  to  man.  Nor  is  this  interesting  law  wanting  in  the 
moral  world.  History  knows  no  age,  no  clime,  no  hnman  society 
entirely  destitute  of  noble  specimens  of  moral  excellence.  The 
antediluvians  had  their  Noah ;  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  their  Lot ; 
Egypt  had  her  Joseph ;  the  ohildren  of  Israel,  while  in  the  wilder- 
ness, had  Moses ;  the  Jews  were  blessed  with  the  prophets  and 
apostles ;  and  even  the  midnight  gloom  of  human  history  in  the 
middle  ages,  had  its  sunny  spots  of  moral  character.  With 
equal  delight  we  may  contemplate  the  great  and  good  men  of 
Poland,  as  found  in  the  characters  of  Nicholas  Copernicus, 
John  Sobieski,  and  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us,  as  three  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  their 
age.  To  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  great  men  of  Poland, 
the  world  is  under  lasting  obligations  to  unfortunate  Sarmatia, 
for  benefiting  and  adorning  the  human  family,  with  these  three 
distinguished  men. 

In  order  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  great  men,  and  describe 
them  with  justice  and  profit,  we  must  view  them  at  all  points, 
and  in  all  their  different  phases,  as  we  would  the  ancient  and  sub- 
lime pyramids  of  Egypt.  They  have  their  dark,  bright,  distant, 
and  near  views ;  as  well  as  their  real  and  looming  points  of 
vision.  And  as  we  walk  around  these  towering  monuments  of 
human  greatness,  every  step  presents  to  our  wondering  view  new 
objects  of  admiration,  fresh  beauties,  and  sublimities.  The  pio^ 
ture  of  a  great  man^s  character,  like  the  immortal  painting  of 
Dubuffe,  never  ceases  to  please,  never  fails  to  interest ;  and  the 
more  we  examine  the  canvas  of  this  eminent  French  aitist,  in 
his  pictures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Princess  of  Capua,  Don 
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JuD,  J<^n  the  Baptist,  and  tiie  Circassiain  Slaye — ^wbich  are 
admitted  by  all  the  world  to  be  speeimena  of  the  greatest  works 
of  the  pencil  which  haye  oyer  been  produced — ^the  more  certain 
and  lasting  are  onr  conyiotions,  that  they  all  fail  in  comparison 
with  the  moral  picture  of  a  great  man's  talents,  drawn  out  in 
liviDg  characteristics,  by  the  Great  Master  of  all  arts  in  his  pro- 
Tidence  ;  where  the  scintillations  of  genius,  the  beautiful  tints  of 
moral  light  and  shade,  relieye  the  picture  from  the  canyas,  and 
present  the  whole  moral  character  in  such  beautiful  and  symme- 
trical form,  as  will  not  fail  to  giye  us  a  foil  yiew  of  all  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  powers  of  the  truly  great  man. 
In  all  our  estimates  of  great  men,  we  must  take  them  as  we 
find  them — as  they  really  are,  and  not  what  they  should  be.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  human  folly  to  attempt  any  alterations  in 
the  beauty  of  the  yiolet,  the  strength  of  the  oak,  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  the  brilliancy  of  lightning,  or  the  majesty  of  thunder. 
So  in  describing  a  great  man,  we  must  hold  him  up  to  yiew  in 
his  original  character,  as  he  has  formed  it,  remembering, 

• 
"  There's  a  diyinity  that  ahapet  our  esdii 

Rongh-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Human  greatness  has  four  general  features :  Intellectual  great- 
ness, moral  greatness,  physical  greatness,  and  actiye  greatness. 
When  all  these  general  characteristics  are  harmoniously  and 
symmetrically  united,  they  form  a  truly  great  man  in  eyery  sense 
of  the  word.  Washington  possessed  all  these  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. Napoleon  possessed  intellectual,  physical,  and  actiye 
greatness ;  but  he  was  sadly  deficient  in  moral  excellence. 
Bonaparte's  intellectual  powers,  his  physical  powers,  and  great 
ability  of  endurance,  with  his  unparalleled  actiyity  in  executing 
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luB  mighty  and  far-Beeing  plansi  were  never  sariMueed  by  a 
hnman  being ;  bat  his  morals  and  religion  were  a  aad  oompoond 
of  corruption  and  reckless  ambiticm.  Washington's  great  and 
good  mind  conld  plan  the  operations  of  a  battle-field,  or  the 
more  weighty  afiairs  of  state,  with  equal  saceess  ^  his  physical 
strength  was  gigantic — ^his  activity  as  quick  as  thonght;  and 
amid  all  this  greatnessi  and  all  this  weight  of  hnman  responsi- 
bility, he  could  meekly  and  reverently  bow  his  knees  under  the 
shade  of  a  forest  tree,  while  a  mark  for  the  Indian's  rifle,  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  and  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  for  the  suooess 
of  his  arms,  and  the  freedom  of  bis  country.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  we  find  great  modesty,  dmplicity,  wisdom,  self-eoi|lat)l, 
spotless  integrity,  frugality,  industry,  untiring  perseverance,  pure 
morality,  and  saving  piety,  as  in  the  character  of  Martin  Luther 
— the  invariable  and  prevailing  characteristics  of  great  and  good 
men.  The  two  leading  features  of  all  great  men,  are  discovery 
and  demonstration.  But  few  possess  them  both.  It  is  one  thing 
to  discover  and  another  to  demonstrate,  explain,  and  reduce  to 
practice. 

There  are  other  considerations  worthy  of  notice  in  the  histoiy 
of  great  men :  First,  the  peculiar  times  in  which  they  live  ; 
second,  the  peculiar  duties  they  have  to  perform;  third,  the 
means  they  enjoy  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  arduous  labors ; 
and,  fourth,  their  comparative  success. 

There  always  seems  to  be  a  providential  adaptation  of  great 
men  to  their  times  and  place.  There  never  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  reli^on,  when  Martin  Luther  could  have  done  his 
great  work,  except  his  own  peculiar  life  and  times.  That  a 
modest,  retiring,  unknown,  untitled,  poor  boy,  should  rise  up, 
just  as  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  was  retiring  before  the 
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dawning  rays  of  the  fiflteenth  eentary — tbat  this  jouthfal  monk, 
battling  and  cutting  hifl  way  through  the  opposition  of  his 
parents^  his  friends,  his  associates  and  superiors — without 
weapons,  without  aid,  without  any  other  means  than  moral 
ezeellenee,  moral  truth,- and  the  aid  of  Heaven  ;  and  under  all 
tiiese  disoouraging  embarrassments,  should  conquer  kings, 
nations,  and  continents,  and  finally  the  whole  world,  are  themes 
of  the  moral  sublime,  seldom  found  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture. 

Every  great  man  has  his  time  and  place.     To  say  why  a  great 
man  makes  fais  appearance  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  possess- 
ing powers  adapted  to  his  times,  which  no  other  person  ever  had, 
and  how  the  great  works  of  progression  and  reform  are  accom- 
pUshed  by  faim,  are  questions  beyond  our  power  to  answer ;  yet, 
Bueh  is  the  fact,  and  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it.     The  great 
man  always  finds  his  country  in  want  of  him,  and  his  work  is 
ready  for  bis  hands.      Bis  labors  are  of  two  kinds :  First,  to 
n&derstand  his  work  ;  and,  second,  to  perform  it.     It  is  neces- 
B>>Ty,  first,  to  understand  the  wants  of  his  day,  and  its  real  pre- 
sent exigencies,  and  what  society  really  needs  to  enable  it  to  sub- 
^  and  attain  its  natural  development.     He  understands  these 
wants  better  than  any  other  person  of  his  time,  and  knows  better 
ihan  any  other  how  to  control  the  powers  of  society,  and  direct 
them  successfully  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  proposed 
®nd.     Hence,  the  great  man,  as  soon  as  he  appears,  and  makes 
known  his  superior  knowledge  and  skill,  is  readily  understood, 
^cepted,  followed,  and  honored ;  and  all  lend  him  their  aid  in 
fi^complishing  the  great  mission  for  which  he  is  sent.     After  ob- 
taining the  knowledge  of  his  work,  he  next  advances  fcarlesdy 
lod  ooongeoody  to  its  accomplishment. 
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TI16  meaitf  wbioh  a  great  mail  liia  at  hia  eammaiid  for  aeoom- 
plishing  his  labor,  ibnn  the  best  test  ni  his  supeiior  ability. 
Napoleon  was  the  most  saocessful  man  in  the  world,  bo  long  as 
he  had  in  his  hands  the  sword  and  the  pnrse,  with  all  the  aiddiezj 
and  wealth  of  Franoe  at  his  eommand,  and  was  at  the  head  of  all 
things  in  both  Ohnroh  and  State.  His  distmgnished  antagonist, 
Lord  Wellington,  was  the  ereatnre  and  pensbner  of  his  goyem- 
ment,  without  a  soldier  or  a  doUar,  ezeept  what  he  invoked  from 
his  soyereign.  Bonaparte  had  all  the  means  at  his  own  disposal, 
and  had  no  fayors  to  ask  of  anj  prince.  And  a  still  greater  dig* 
parsgement  of  means  is  fonnd  in  running  a  parallel  between 
Washington  and  Bonaparte ;  and  the  comparison  rdleots  the 
greatest  honor  on  the  American  hero  who  triumphed  with  snch 
limited  means. 

After  all,  it  is  mceeis  that  jMinoipaHj  diaraoterices  a  great 
man.  Success,  m  a  great  and  good  eaose,  as  in  the  ease  of 
Washington,  who  liberated  his  eonntry  from  the  tyrannj  of  their 
oppressors,  in  a  defensive  war,  with  yerj  Hmited  means,  is  entitled 
to  yastly  more  applause  than  the  success  of  Nap^eon,  with  all 
the  resources  of  his  country  at  his  own  control,  in  the  bloody  awl 
disgraceful  work  of  aggresare  war,  for  his  personal  aggrandiae* 
ment. 

Section  II. 

oopxrhicus. 

These  general  principles  are  not  without  their  appBcation  to 
tille  great  men  of  Poland,  and  particularly  to  Oopemieus,  Sobi- 
eski,  and  Kosciusko,  f^icholas  Copemious,  the  celebrated 
astr<«omer  and  disooyeier  of  the  true  solar  system)  was  b(»a 
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near  the  old  gate  of  Thorn,  m  Pohuad,  on  the  Yistala,  Febroarjr 
19th,  1473,  where  his  father  had  hecome  a  ^tisen  ten  years 
previous.  It  is  supposed  that  his  family  eame  originally  from 
Westphalia.  His  father  was  a  surgeon  in  Thorn,  and  hii 
mother  was  sister  to  Lncas  Wakeiradt,  the  biidiop  of  ErmeUnd, 
a  diatingoished  offioe,  to  which  he  was  raised  a  few  years  after 
the  birth  of  Copernicus,  and  who  afterwards  became  the  distin- 
gnisfaed  patron  and  friend  of  the  great  astronomer. 

Copemicns  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a 
school  in  his  native  city,  wh^e  he  early  distinguished  himself 
from  his  youthful  schoolmates,  by  a  precocious  dovdopment  of 
many  of  those  superior  intellectual,  moral,  physical,  and  actire 
powers  which  subsequently  gave  him  immortal  fame.  His  worthy 
and  eminent  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Ermeland,  in  the  early  child- 
hood of  his  distinguished  nephew,  discorering,  as  he  supposed, 
and  as  Ihe  sequel  proved,  the  precocious  germs  of  a  veiy  high 
order  of  lalent,  caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  normal 
school  of  his  aative  city,  to  the  university  of  Cracow,  where  he 
commenced  the  study  of  physic,  with  a  view  of  pursuing  the  pro* 
fession  of  his  father;  and  there  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine'  During  his  medical  studies,  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  mathematical  iavest^tions,  and  in  the  study  of 
perspective,  and  practice  of  painting.  He  attended  the  mathe- 
matical lectures  of  Albert  Brudzewski,  which  inspired  his  ardor 
for  astronomical  studies,  until  his  literary  aspirations  led  him  ta 
emulate  Peurbach  and  Regiomontanus,  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated mathematicians  of  his  day.  With  this  view  he  went  to 
Italy  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  where  the  arts  and  scienoetf 
were  beginning  to  flourish,  after  the  fall  of  the  Bysantine  em- 
pire, and  received  leasonff  in  astronomy  firom  the  oelebnMI 
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Domiaio  Maria,  of  Ferrano,  professor  of  matliematies  at 
Bologna,  who  immediately  disooyered  the  saperior  talents  of 
his  pnpiL  Here  Copemicns,  by  his  masterly  genius,  soon 
formed  with  his  distingoisbed  master  the  triple  relations  of  pnpil, 
friend^  and  fellow ;  and  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  Maria's 
hypothesis  of  the  variability  of  the  axis  of  the  globe,  soggeated 
to  Copemicns  the  idea  of  explaining  the  celestial  phenomena 
by  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

In  1497,  Copemicns  first  observed  the  ocooltation  of  Alde^ 
baran  by  the  moon.     From  Bologna,  Copemioos  went  to  Rome 
in  1500,  where  he  employed  himself  in  teaching  mathematics  by 
the  side  of  Begiomontanus,  and  in  making  astronomical  obserra* 
tions.     The  eminent  talents  of  Copemicns  had  now  secured  him 
the  respeet  and  confidence  of  the  principal  learned  men  of  hia 
age,  and  the  cordial  friendship  of  all  who  knew  him.     From  Rome 
he  retnmed  to  his  own  country,  where  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of 
Ermeland,  made  him  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Frauenburg ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  his  native  town  had  nominated  hyn  archdeacon 
of  the  Church  of  St.  John.     He  had  now  attuned  snch  eminence 
for  scientific  knowledge,  that,  in  1516,  after  his  return  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  he  was  consulted  by  the  clergy  of  Rome 
respecting  the  proposed  reformation  of  the  calendar.     In  1521, 
he  was  sent  by  the  chapter  to  the  diet  of  Graudeniz ;  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  which,  was,  to  reconcile  the  difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  irregular  coining  of  money.     Here  he  proposed  a 
plan  for  establishing  a  general  mint  at  the  public  expense ;  but 
the  mutability,  selfishness,  jealouay,  and  ignorance  of  the  nobility, 
defeated  this,  and  all  other  wise  plans  of  national  improTcment. 

His  principal  residence  was  at  Frauenburg,  and  in  this  sequea- 
Hwdrrtm^te  deygt^  jbin^  w^tb  jw^     peal  tp  tbf  d^ti^S 
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of  hifi  office  and  die  stady  of  utronomy.  The  house  which  he 
inhahited,  as  one  of  the  sixteen  oenons,  was  romanticallj  situated 
on  the  brow  of  a  mountain,  commanding  a  most  extensive  yiew 
of  the  heaTens,  and  afforded  him  the  greatest  facilities,  in  the 
absence  of  the  telescope, — ^whieh  had  not  yet  been  inyented, — for 
astronomical  obserystions. 

Among  the  many  hypotheses,  with  regard  to  our  planetary 
system,  which  had  been  advanced  during  the  two  thousand  years 
previoua  to  the  fifteenth  century,  one  had  prevailed  and  obtamcd 
oniversal  credence,  founded  in  the  most  ingenious,  artificial,  and 
wonderful  mixture  of  wisdom  and  ibUy  which  the  human  mind 
hts  ever  encountered.  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Hipparchus, 
Archimedes,  and  others,  had  adopted  the  solar  system  of  Ptolemy ; 
which  formed  the  prevailing  astronomy  of  the  age,  and  fixed  the 
immobility  of  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  with  all  the 
planetary  world  revolving  around  it.* 

Copernicus,  after  years  of  daily  refiections  and  obeervationB  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  brought  all  his  herculean  powers  to  bear  in 
one  focus  of  patient,  uninterrupted  thou^t,  on  this  erroneous 
system.  He  doubted  whether  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
could  be  so  confused  and  complicated  as  this  hypothesis  would 
make  them,  well  knowing  as  he  did,  and  as  all  his  scientific  inves- 
tigations had  taught  him,  that  nature  ever  follows  the  most  nmple 
laws,  although  these  laws,  to  the  ignorant,  may  assume,  at  times, 
complicated  appearances.  He  now  commenced  a  universal  and 
miimte  surv^  of  all  the  oriental  and  contemporary  learning  on 
this  subject.  He  found,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  that 
Niootaa,  Heraclides,  and  Ecphontus  had  suggested  the  possUnHiif 
of  a  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  induced  him  to  extend  his 

•  Amsrissn  Eacydop^dia,  UI^  ffia 
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researolies.  It  is  due  to  GoperBiciis  to  saj,  t&at  die  fajpothens 
of  Aristarohos  of  SaDi08,«^faat  the  earth  revc^Yes  in  an  oblique 
circle  around  the  san,  and  alao  revolves  daily  on  its  own  axis, — 
conld  not  have  been  seen  by  him  previous  to  his  discovery  and 
demonstration  of  the  true  solar  system,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
found  in  no  work  previous  to  his  time,  except  the  Aienario  of 
Archimedes,  which  was  first  printed  at  Venice  at  a  madi  later 
period. 

The  old  sjTstem,  independently  of  its  coincidence  with  vnl^^ 
observation,  received  great  support  from  the  auth<tfity  of  Scrip- 
tures, as  they  were  erroneously  explained  by  the  ecclesiastics 
of  that  age  ;  and  received  no  small  support  from  the  still  more 
imposing  sanction  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Hence,  it  required  a 
moral  courage  almost  supematoral,  to  assail  and  explode  the 
doctrine  of  Ptolemy,  and  estaUidb  the  new  system,  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  age,  in  the  twilight  which  intervened  between  the 
close  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
•—the  dawn  of  modem  science.  The  attention  of  Copernicus 
was  particularly  drawn  to  the  disorder  and  confusion  which 
prevailed  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
the  planets  to  revolve  uniformly  around  a  centre  difierent  from 
the  centre  of  their  orbits.  With  the  view  of  defending  himself 
by  argument  and  authority,  as  well  as  he  could,  he  extended  his 
inquiries  into  tiie  true  system  by  an  historical  examination  of  the 
various  opinions  (^  ancient  authors.  The  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  of  Pythagoras,  of  Philolaus,  Aristarchus,  Apollonius* 
Pergaeus,  Nicetor,  Heraclides,  and  Marttanus  Capello,  idl  coun- 
tenanced the  general  notion  which  he  had  formed.  But  it  seems 
he  gave  particular  attention  to  the  system  of  Martianus  Oapello, 
a  Eoman  author  of  the  fifth  oentuiy,  who  placed  the  sun  between 
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Mars  and  ihe  moon,  and  made  Meitrary  and  Venns  revolve  around 
him  as  their  proper  centre.  Nor  did  he  overlook  the  more  com- 
plete hypothesis  of  Apollonens  Pergaens,  who  made  the  superior 
as  well  as  the  inferior  planets  revolve  around  tlie  snn,  while  the 
mm  and  moon  revolved  aroond  ^e  earth  in  the  centre  of  the 
world. 

Guided  by  these  opinions,  and  bj  the  general  principles  which 
he  had  early  entertained,  respecting  the  simplicity  and  harmony  of 
the  system,  Copernicus  was  gradually  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sun  was  the  immovable  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  earth 
was  a  planet  like  Mars  and  Venus,  and  that  all  the  planets 
revolve  around  the  sun  in  the  following  order:  Mercury,  in 
eighty-seven  days ;  Venus,  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-four ;  Hie 
Earth,  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  ;  Mars,  in  one  year  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  days ;  Jupiter,  in  eleven  years  ; 
and  Saturn  in  twenty-nine  years.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when 
he  described  their  paths,  he  found  that  these  circles,  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  simplicity,  fully  explained  all  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  the  apparent  stations  and  retrogra- 
dations  of  the  planets  necessarily  resulted  from  the  motion  of  the 
earth.  And  thus  was  discovered  the  true  system  of  the  universe 
by  this  immortal  son  of  unfortunate  Poland. 

After  completing  this  beautiful  and  sublime  system,  which  he 
had  commenced  about  the  year  1507,  he  resolved  to  demonstrate 
and  establish  it  by  the  evidence  of  actual  observation.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  he  determined  to  make  a  series  of  observa- 
tions upon  all  the  planets,  and  to  oonstniot  taUes  of  their 
motions,  more  correct  and  extensive  than  those  of  Ptolemy,  or 
the  AlphoDsin  tables.  He  accordingly  constructed  a  quadrant 
with  movable  radii— like  that  of  Pt(demy^-«id  abo  a  panllaotio 
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inBtmmeiit,  wbichhad  &  lar^  radios,  dmded  into  1414  parts,  in 
order  to  form  the  hjrpotheDUse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose 
aides  were  foar  feet  long,  and  divided  into  1000  parts.  This 
instrument  was  afterwards  presented  hy  Hoanof,  canon  of  Erme- 
land,  to  Tjoho-Brahei,  who  set  a  great  yalue  upon  it.  With  the 
aid  of  these  instruments,  Copernicus  made  an  immense  number  of 
observations,  which  were  published  with  those  of  Tjcho,  in  1666 ; 
and  by  means  of  which  he  computed  his  new  tables  of  the  planets, 
and  brought  to  a  conclusion,  in  1530,  his  great  work  on  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Copernicus  was  aware  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  his 
times;   and  fearing  to  alarm  the  public  mind  by  his  new  and 
astounding  discoveries,  he  declined  to  publish  his  works,  and 
resisted  the  most  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends.     The  Cardi- 
nal Nicolas  Schonbuig,  bishop  of  Capua,  wrote  to  Copernicus  in 
1534,  requesting  him  to  publish  his  new  system ;  and  Tydemon 
Oyse,  bishop  of  Culm,  who  appears  to  have  been  formerly  one  of 
the  canons  of  Frauenburg,  made  a  similar  solicitation,  in  the  most 
urgent  manner.     In  the  year  1539,  George  Joac  Rheticus,  who 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Wittenburg,  resigned  his  chair  in 
that  university,  and  repaired  to  Frauenburg  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  master  of  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus ;  where 
the}*  arranged  a  plan  of  laying  them  before  the  world,  without 
causing  any  violent  excitement  to  the  public   mind   by  their 
novelty.     In  order  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  new  works 
of  Copernicus,  Rheticus  published  in  the  year  1540,  without  any 
name,  and  under  the  disguise  of  a  student  of  mathematics,  a 
general  account  of  the  new  system.     This  publication  was  received 
by  the  public  without  any  tokens  of  disapprobatbn ;  and  Bheti- 
eua  was  enoooiaged  to  go  a  step  fiurtkar,  and  publish  a  seoond 
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edition  of  it  &t  Basle,  in  1541,  with  his  own  name.  Baring  ike 
same  year  the  discoyeries  of  Copernicus  were  noticed  in  the  most 
flattering  terms  by  Erasmus  Rheinbald,  in  a  work  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Wittenbnrg,  in  vhich  he  speaks  of  a  second  Ptolemy 
being  wanted,  to  restore  the  degenerate  science  of  the  age ;  and, 
allndlng  to  Gopemicns,  he  expresses  a  hope  that  snch  a  person  would 
be  found  in  Prussia,  formerly  Poland,  whose  dirine  genius  would 
be  duly  appreciated  by  posterity.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
tiiese  publications,  Copernicus  at  last  consented  to  place  his  own 
work  in  the  hands  of  Rhedcus,  which  was  published  at  Nurem- 
burg  in  1543,  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Schonburg. 

Copernicus,  fortunately  for  himself  and  for  the  world,  which 
hare  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  had  passed  quietly  through 
a  long,  useful,  and  happy  life  without  persecution.  But  notwith- 
standing the  purity  of  his  character,  the  greatness  of  his  genius, 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  the  liberality  of  his  charity,  he 
unfortunately  and  uBdeservedly  closed  his  long  career  of  useful- 
ness in  sorrow.  Both  the  astronomer  and  his  friends  had  wisely 
anticipated  the  degraded  opposition,  which  the  bigoted  and  igno- 
rant Catholic  schools  might  raise  against  his  new  astronomical 
rerelations,  and,  therefore,  had  taken  all  the  precautions  in  their 
power  to  disarm  prejudice ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  green- 
eyed  monster,  calumny,  though  he  had  slumbered  so  long,  that 
the  friends  of  humanity  fondly  hoped  the  good  old  man  would 
be  permitted  to  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace ;  yet  the  day  at 
last  dawned,  when  fell  revenge  was  to  strike  its  poisonous  fangs 
into  the  heart,  which  heretofore  had  been  a  stranger  to  hatred, 
and  had  ever  been  the  abode  of  love  to  God  and  man.  It  seems 
Jo  be  the  invariable  lot  of  man  in  this  vale  of  tears,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  ihrough  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecution  at  some 
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period  of  his  life ;  and  the  certaintj  of  thiB  deplorable  eyent, 
and  Uie  severity  of  its  trials,  generally  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  moral  exoellence  of  the  worthy  viotim  to  be  sacrificed.  But 
fortvnately  for  the  patient  sufferers,  the  Christian  religioB  has 
made  most  ample  provisions  for  this  very  contingency  ;  and  snr- 
ronnds  those  who  are  persecuted  for  their  righteons  devotion  to 
truth  and  virtue,  with  aU  the  consolations  of  piety,  and  the  hopes 
of  a  glorious  immortality. 

A  merciful  Providence  had  wisely  chained  the  evil  genius  d 
malice  from  assailing  Copernicus,  until  the  month  of  May,  1543. 
It  was  a  calm,  clear,  beautiful  night,  in  that  most  lovely  of  all 
months  m  the  year,  when  the  twinkling  stars  shone  brightly  in 
the  heavens,  and  their  angelic  inhabitants  were  gasing  with  in- 
tense interest  on  this  little,  dark,  earthly  ball,  as  it  so  carelessly 
floated  through  infinite  space — revealing  on  its  surface  the  little 
town  of  Wemioa,  a  oanoniy  of  Prussian  Poland,  and  the  last 
home  of  Copernicus.  There,  in  that  sequestered  retreat,  in  the 
cold  regions  of  the  northern  wilderness  of  Europe,  far  removed 
from  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  Grecian  and  Boman  civili- 
Eation,  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  heretofore  quiet  town 
slumbered  in  the  silence  of  night— save  one  man,  who  anxiously 
watched  alone  in  his  solitary  chamber  at  the  summit  of  a  loHy 
tower.  The  only  furniture  of  this  secluded  apartment  consisted 
of  an  old  table,  a  few  books,  well  soiled  with  hard  study,  and  an 
old  iron  lamp,  a  relic  of  by-gone  years.  Its  only  occupant  was 
an  old  man  of  about  seventy,  clothed  in  a  very  ordinary,  but 
comfortable  garb,  bowed  down  by  years  of  literary  labor  and 
anxious  toil,  with  bis  brow  furrowed  by  profound  and  perplexing 
thought ;  while  the  fire  of  genius  kindled  in  his  eye,  and  hi^ 
noble  coantenance  beamed  with  gentleness,  kindness,  benevolence, 
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intelligence^  Inmiilitj,  meeknera,  and  every  grace  which  adorns  a 
hommn  being,  fitted  for  the  skies.     His  soft  idiite  hair,  parting 
CO  his  broad,  high,  intellectoal  forehead,  fell  gracefnUy  over  Ids 
shoulders  in  waring  locks ;  while  his  venerable,  well  proportioned, 
and  manly  person  was  covered  with  the  ecclesiastioal  costume  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived ;  clothed  in  a  long  straight 
robe,  with  a  fur  collar,  and  double  sleeves,  which  were  lined  with 
fur  as  far  as  the  elbow.     This  old  man  was  the  immortal  astrono- 
mer, Copernicus,  doctor  of  philosophy,  of  divinity,  and  of  medi- 
cine ;  titular  canon  of  Wemica,  honorary  professor  of  Bologna, 
Rome,  &c.,  and  finally,  the  idol  of  the  wise  and  the  good  of  all 
ages.     He  had  but  just  completed  his  great  work  '^  on  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  Heavenly  Bodies" — in  which  he  had  revealed  the 
heavens  to  the  earth — ^in  the  midst  of  poverty,  ridicule,  and  toil, 
with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  his   own  modest  and  superior 
genius,  without  any  philosophical  apparatus  or  instrument,  save  a 
triangle  of  wood  of  his  own  manufacture.     The  astronomer  was 
now  approaching  that  interesting  crisis  in  his  career,  when  he 
was  about  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis,  his  immortal  discoveries, 
which  were  destined  to  change  the  whole  world  of  astronomical 
science,  and  supersede  all  the  fovorite  theories  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  jealous  contemporaries. 

On  that  interesting  and  cruel  day,  the  venerable  canon  of 
Wemica  had  received  the  last  proof  sheets  of  his  work,  which 
his  devoted  disciple  Rheticus  was  then  publishing  at  Nurem- 
berg ;  the  principles  of  which  he  wished  to  verify  by  fresh  ob- 
servations and  experiments,  before  returning  these  final  proofs  to 
the  press.  Accordingly  he  retired  to  his  observatory  and  passed 
the  whole  night,  which  Heaven  seemed  to  prepare  for  the  astro- 
nomical purpose.     As  soon  as  his  far-seeing  eye — the  only  teles- 
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cope  of  the  day — saw  the  pale  stars  fiiintlj  gleaming  in  the  £» 
blue  didtanoe  of  the  eastern  sky — he  took  bis  triangular  instm- 
ment,  wbioh  he  had  construoted  with  his  own  slender  hand,  out 
of  three  pieces  of  wood — and  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  directed 
it  Baocesdively  towards  the  fonr  cardinal  points  of  the  horiaon. 
These  final  experiments  removed  from  his  dear,  oomprehenaive 
mind,  every  lingering  shadow  of  doubt ;  and  the  good  old  man, 
at  once  overpowered  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  made 
the  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  of  unveiling 
the  worlds  above  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  limited  globe,  faumblj 
bowed  his  aged  frame  on  his  trembUng  knees,  in  the  presence  of 
that  Supreme  Being  who  had  created  those  heavenly  bodies^  and 
aabjected  them  to  those  immutable  laws,  which  He  had  inspired 
His  humble  servant  to  reveal ;  and  calmly  folding  his  attenuated, 
innocent  hands,  across  his  devout  bosom,  thanked  his  God  for 
these  miraculous  revelations.  He  then  returned  to  Uie  table, 
and,  seising  a  pen,  with  a  tremulous  hand,  wrote  on  the  title-page 
of  his  book  :-^**  Behold  the  work  of  the  greatest  and  the  most 
perfect  artizan :  the  work  of  Ood  himself 

After  the  excitement  of  the  moment  had  passed  away,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  usual  equanimity,  to  write  the  dedioaUon  of  his 
book  in  these  works : — 

<<  To  the  Most  Holy  Father,  Pope  Paul  III. ;  I  dedicate  my 
work  to  your  holiness,  in  order  Ihat  all  the  world,  whether  learned 
or  ignorant,  may  see  that  I  do  not  seek  to  shun  examination  and 
the  judgment  of  my  superiors.  Your  authority,  and  your  love 
of  science  in  general,  and  for  mathematics  in  particular,  will 
werye  to  shield  me  against  wicked  and  malicious  slanderers,  not- 
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withstanding  the  proverb^  which  says,  there  is  no  remedy  iq;»in8t 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  tongue  of  calumny,  &o. 

'^  Nicholas  Copernicus, 

"  Of  Thom." 

As  the  close  of  this  eventful  evening  slowly  ushered  in  the 
dawning  day,  while  the  glimmering  lamp  of  the  philosopher 
bamed  more  dimly  in  its  socket,  he  leaned  his  pale  forehead  upon 
the  aged  table,  and  overcome  by  fatigue,  sank  into  a  sweet,  re« 
freshing  slumber.  But  his  sleep,  so  necessary  to  a  constitution 
exhausted  and  shattered  by  sixty  years  of  severe  and  distracting 
intellectual  labor,  was  of  short  duration ;  and  his  repose  was 
Boon  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  an  aged  and  &vorite  servant, 
who  now  entered  the  room,  and  gently  touching  the  slumbering 
canon  upon  the  shoulder,  mildly,  but  earnestly  said,  '^  Master, 
the  messenger,  who  arrived  yesterday  from  Bheticus  is  ready  to 
set  out  on  his  return,  and  is  only  waiting  for  your  proof  sheets 
and  letters.'^  The  wise  man  rose,  sealed  up  the  precious  packet, 
and  then  sank  back  upon  his  chair,  as  if  wearied  by  the  dfort. 
«  But  this  is  not  all,''  continued  the  faithful  servant ;  ''  there  are 
ten  poor  sick  people  in  the  house,  waiting  for  you ;  and  besides, 
you  are  wanted  at  Frauenberg,  to  look  after  the  water-machine, 
which  has  stopped  working ;  and  also  to  see  the  three  workmen 
who  have  broken  their  legs  in  tzying  to  set  it  agoing  agam.'' 
^^  Poor  creatures,"  exclaimed  Copernicus.  ^^  Let  my  horse  be 
saddled  directly.''  Rousmg  all  his  energies,  and  with  a  heroio 
resolution,  shaking  off  the  refreshing  deep,  which  had  weighed 
down  his  eyelids,  the  astronomer  immediately  descended  the  time- 
worn  stairs  of  the  old  tower,  and  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  suiFerenk 
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Tke  residence  of  Gopernicua,  which  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
pretending in  Werniea,  eonsisted  of  a  laboratory,  in  which  he 
prepared  his  gratnitoos  medicine  for  the  poor  ;  a  small  studio  in 
which  this  distinguished  genius,  learned  in  both  art  and  scienoe, 
painted  his  own  likeness,  or  those  of  his  particular  friends,  or 
traced  his  recollections  of  Rome  and  Bologna ;  containing  also 
a  small  parlor  on  the  ground-floor,  which  was  continuallj  open  to 
all  who  came  to  him  for  medicine,  for  money,  for  food,  or  for  lite- 
rary and  religious  instruction.  Orer  the  door  of  this  humble 
house,  an  oval  aperture  had  been  cut,  tiirough  which  the  rays  of 
the  mid-day  sun  daily  shone,  and  resting  upon  a  certain  point  in 
the  adjoining  room,  marked  the  hour  of  noon.  This  was  the 
astronomical  gnomon  of  the  Polish  astronomer;  and  the  only 
ornament  which  adorned  the  room,  was  some  poetry,  written  by  his 
own  hand,  and  pasted  up  over  the  chimney-piece.  In  this  hum- 
ble, but  ever  memorable  parlor,  where  the  great  and  good  of  all 
nations  delight  to  pay  their  reverence  to  the  memory  of  Coper- 
nicus, the  venerable  canon  found  the  ten  invalids  who  had  come 
to  ask  his  charity  and  medical  advice.  In  this  hospital,  with  his 
usual  kindness  to  the  poor  and  distressed,  he  dressed  the  wounds 
of  some,  administered  remedies  to  others,  while  on  the  whole  he 
bestowed  alms,  with  pious  consolations  and  benedictions. 

Having  thus  completed  his  labors  of  love,  he  hastily  refreshed 
his  almost  exhausted  frame,  by  his  ample,  but  philosophical 
repast,  which  consisted  of  a  draught  of  new  milk,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  set  out  for  Frauenberg,  when  to  his  great  surprise  a  horse- 
man, galloping  up  to  the  door,  on  his  foaming  steed,  handed  him 
a  letter.  The  old  man  trembled  as  he  recognised  the  autograph 
of  his  friend  Gysius,  bbhop  of  Culm.  The  letter  read  thus : — 
"  May  God  have  pity  on  us,  and  avert  the  blow  which  threatens 
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thee  f  Tby  enemiesy  and  thy  nrtla  eombined — tiLoae  who  aoonsft 
thee  of  foUjy  and  those  who  treat  thee  as  a  heretio — ^bave  been 
80  saooeasfal  in  exciting  against  thee  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Xuremberg,  that  men  onive  thj  name  in  the  streets ;  the  piiesta 
exeommanicate  thee  from  their  pulpits ;  and  the  aniTorsityf  hear* 
ing  that  thy  book  was  about  to  appear,  has  declared  its  intention 
to  break  the  printing  presses  of  the  pobliaher,  and  to  destroy  the 
work,  to  which  thy  life  has  been  deyoted.  Come  lay  the  storm ; 
but  come  qoiokly,  or  thon  wilt  be  too  late."  This  news  was  so 
sstoanding,  the  unmerited  abase  so  unexpected,  to  the  heart  which 
Itsd  been  innocently  and  benevolently  devoted  through  life,  to  the 
good  of  his  n^e,  and  particularly  to  the  interest  of  his  cruel 
enemies,  with  whom  he  had  frequently  shared  his  last  loaf  of 
Iffead,  so  paralyzed  C<^micus,  that  before  he  had  finished  the 
perusal  of  this  ominous  letter,  he  fell  back  voiceless  and  power- 
leas  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  old  servant,  who  held  him  some 
moments  before  he  recovered.  When  he  again  rallied  and  looked 
iiP)  the  horseman,  who  had  been  charged  to  escort  him  back, 
«aked  him  how  soon  he  would  wish  to  set  out.  The  old  man  re- 
plied in  a  mild  and  resigned  tone,  which  betokened  the  Pivinitj 
in  whom  he  trusted — *^  I  must  set  out  directly,  but  not  for  Nu- 
remberg, or  for  Culm  ;  the  suffisring  workmen  at  Frauenberg  are 
expecting  me  ;  they  may  perhaps  die  if  I  do  not  go  to  their  a»» 
BBtanoe.  My  enemies  may  possibly  destroy  my  work — but  they 
canuot  stop  the  stars  in  their  courses  !" 

Within  an  hour  after,  Copernicus  was  at  Frauenberg  in  the 
aotire  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  water-works,  which  he  had 
oonHruoted  for  the  town  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whence  the 
Waters  of  Bouda  were  conv^ed  to  the  village,  situated  at  the  dis- 
taaeeof  half  a  league  in  tiie  valley  below.    From  this  salubrious 
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fountain,  the  inhabitants  were  reHevcd  from  their  former  suffer- 
ings, eansed  bj  a  oontinnal  drought,  by  the  simple  maehineiy  of 
taming  a  Tal^e,  through  whieh  the  pure  stream  flowed  into  their 
houses  in  great  abundance.     Thb  hydraulic  machine  had  been 
deranged  on  the  preceding  day,  which  was  the  festival  of  the 
patron  saint  of  Frauenberg.     Copernicus,  the  moment  he  exam- 
ined it,  saw  at  a  glance  where  the  difficulty  lay,  and  immediately 
relieved  the  machinery,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  the  water  again 
flowed  freely  into  the  town  below,  similar  to  the  hydraulic  works 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.     His  first  cares  had  been  be- 
stowed on  the  unhappy  suffsrers  who  had  been  seriously  injured 
while  working  in  the  sluices,  where  he  had  occasion  to  use  his 
surgical  and  medical  skill,  in  setting  their    broken  limbs  and 
binding  up  their  wounds ;  and,  after  committing  them  to  the  care 
of  an  attendant,  he  promised  to  visit  them  the  next  day.     But 
Heaven  had  otherwise  ordered ;  although  the  worthy  doctor  Httle 
anticipated  the  dreadful  blow,  which  was  about  to  descend  and 
lay  him  low  in  his  grave. 

As  he  crossed  the  square,  while  passni^  through  the  town  on 
his  return  home,  he  saw  amidst  a  riotous,  noisy  crowd,  a  company 
of  strolling  players,  acting  upon  a  temporary  stage.  This  mock- 
theatre  represented  an  astronomical  observatory,  filled  with  ail 
sorts  of  ridiculods  instruments — ^in  the  midst  of  which  stood  an 
old  man,  whose  dress  and  bearing  were  in  exact  imitation  of 
Copernicus.  The  resemblance  was  so  striking,  that  he  readily 
recognised  himself,  and  paused,  almost  paralysed  with  astonish- 
ment. Behind  the  merry^ Andrew,  whose  degraded  business  it 
was  thus  to  hold  up  the  great  astronomer  to  public  derision,  there 
stood  a  personage,  whose  horns  and  doren  foot  designated  him  as 
the  representative  of  Satan,  and  who  caused  the  pseudo-Coper- 
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mcujs  to  act  and  speak,  aa  though  he  had  been  aa  aatomaion,  hj 

means  of  two  Btrings  futened  to  hia  eara — ^whioh  were  assee'  ears 

of  considerable  dimensions.     This  diagraoefnl  parodj  oonsisted 

of  several  gaccessive  scenes.     In  the  first  aot,  ihe  astronomer 

gave  himself  to  Satan,  burned  a  eopy  of  the  Bible,  and  trampled 

a  eraeifij:  under  foot ;  in  the  seeond  scene  he  explained  his  system 

by  jiq^ing,  wiih  apples  in  guise  of  planets,  while  his  head  was 

tnnsformed  into  a  likeness  of  the  son  by  means  of  torches  of 

resin ;  in  the  third  representation,  he  became  a  charlatan,  a 

Tender  of  pomatum  and  qnack  medicines — he  spoke  dog-Latin 

to  those  who  happened  to  pass  by ;  sold  them  water  which  he 

had  drawn  from  his  own  well,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  be* 

cune  intoxicated  himself  with  good  ^inne,  which  he  quaffed  in 

saeh  copious  draughts,  that  he  soon  disappeared  under  the  table. 

In  the  fourth  and  closing  act,  he  was   again    dragged  before 

the  public,  as  one  accursed  of  God  and  man — while  the  devil, 

dng^g  him  down  to  the  infernal  regions  amidst  a  cloud  of 

sulphurous  smoke,  announced  his  intention  of  punishing  him  for 

having  caused  the  earth  to  turn  on  its  axis,  by  condemning  him 

to  remain  with  his  head  downwards  throughout  eternity.     Such 

is  malice  and  human  nature,  in  its  most  despicable  forms. 

When  Copernicus  saw  the  invaluable  discoveries  and  labors  of 

his  whole  life  thus  held  up  to  the  derision  and  cold  contempt  of 

an  ignorant,  vicious  multitude  ;  his  ardent  and  enlightened  piety, 

branded  as  infidelity ;  and  his  pure  benevolence,  ridiculed  as  the 

I>&ee  quackery  of  a  charlatan,  his  noble  soul  was  at  first  utterly 

overwhelmed,  and  the  most  fearful  and  doubtiul  forebodings  of 

himself,  of  mankind,  and  even  of  Providence,  rushed  upon  his 

ttiud,  threatening  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  himself. 

At  first  he  hoped  that  his  appearance,  his  age,  and  the  recollec- 

12 
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tion  of  his  nmnerons  eharities,  which  he  had  for  flifiy  years  freely 
beatowed  upon  the  Franetkbergiana,  would  induce  them  to  die- 
coDtmue  their  dii^gracefbl  scenes.     But,  at  length,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  he  saw  his  defamers  hailed  with  applause  bj  those 
whom  he  had  cheruhed  as  children,  and  blessed  with  so  maaj 
&T0r8.     Under  the  vigor  of  youth,  he  might  have  endured  these 
serere  trials  triumphantly ;  but  with  his  fiuling  strength,  worn  out 
by  the  distracting  emotions  and  fatigue  of  the  preceding  night, 
and  by  the  labors  of  the  morning,  which  had  lacerated  his 
humane  and  pious  feelings,  he  fell  exhausted  on  the  ground. 
But  human  nature,  always  true  to  itself,  and  unerringly  goTemed 
by  that  sound  principle  which  always  causes  ozcessiTe  evil  to 
redact  and  correct  itself,  then,  for  the  first  time,  struck  a  chord 
in  ^e  ungrateful  hearts  of  the  crazy  multitude,  as  thej  reco^ 
nized  their  stricken  and  ycnerable  benefactor.      The  name  of 
Copernicus  flew  from  lip  to  lip,  with  electric  rapidity  and  efiect, 
whOe  they  heard  with  tearful  eyes  and  anguifidted  hearts,  that  the 
good  old  man  had  come  that  veiy  morning  to  the  town,  in  order 
to  relieye  their  distress  ;  and  in  a  moment  the  current  of  popular 
feeling  was  turned  in  his  fayor,  their  ingratitude  was  instantly 
changed  to  remorse,  the  crowd  immediately  dispersed  the  actors, 
and  anxiously  surrounding  the  expiring  astronomer,  raised  him 
from  the  earth.     He  had  only  strength  left  to  call  for  a  litter,  on 
which  he  was  conveyed  to  Wemioa  in  a  dying  state. 

The  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  lingered  on  earth  still,  for 
five  days  of  severe  trial  and  painful  anxiety,  during  which  it  shed 
its  halo  of  celestial  glory  around  the  dying  man,  as  a  prelude  to 
quitting  its  mortal  frame.  On  the  day  succeeding  his  visit  to 
Fraucnberg,  a  letter  from  Bheticus  confirmed  the  previous  pre- 
diotions  of  the  bishop  of  Culm.     Thrice  the  ignorant,  bigoted 
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students  of  tlie  uniyenitj,  made  an  attempt  to  inrade  die  print- 
ing-office, whence  the  great  astronomical  truth  was  about  to  issue 
forth,  as  a  new  era  in  science.  In  the  last  letter,  his  friend  an- 
nounced that, ''  Even  this  rery  morning,  a  set  of  madmen  tried 
to  set  fire  to  it.  I  have  assembled  all  our  firiends  within  the 
building,  and  we  never  quit  our  posts  either  daj  or  night,  guard- 
ing the  entrance,  and  keepiDg  watch  over  the  workmen.  The 
printers  perform  their  work  with  one  hand,  while  thej  hold  a 
pistol  in  the  other.  If  we  can  stand  our  ground  for  two  days, 
thy  book  is  saved ;  for,  let  only  ten  copies  be  struck  off,  and 
nothing  will  any  longer  be  able  to  destroy  it.  But  if  either  to- 
day or  to-morrow  our  enemies  should  succeed  in  gaining  the 
upper  hand'^  ....  Bheticus  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  but 
Copernicus  supplied  the  want ;  for  he  well  knew  how  muoh  de- 
pended upon  this  eventful  moment.  On  the  third  day,  another 
messenger  made  his  appearance  as  the  bearer  of  fresh  tidings  of 
evil :  '^  A  compositor,  guncd  over  by  our  enemies,  has  delivered 
into  their  hands  the  manuscript  of  the  book,  and  it  has  been 
burned  in  the  public  square.  Happily,  the  impression  was  com- 
plete, and  we  are  now  putting  it  into  press But  a  popular 

tumult  might  yet  ruin  all  !^ 

Such  was  the  piunful  anxiety  and  shameftd  persecution  in 
which  the  immorti^  Copernicus  passed  the  closing  scenes  of  his 
earthly  existence !  Life  was  ebbing  &st — the  torpor  and  chill 
of  death  had  already  begun  to  steal  over  his  once  active  and 
powerful  faculties — the  dying  astronomer,  the  expiring  saint,  had 
nearly  closed  those  far-s^ing  and  placid  eyes,  which  had  for 
more  than  fifty  years  watched  the  stars  as  they  rolled  through 
infinite  space->that  noble  heart,  which  knew  no  guOe,  was  now 
giving  its  last  throes  to  the  current  of  life,  when  a  horseman, 
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gallopiDg  up  to  the  door  of  that  humhle  and  peaceful  ootiage,  and 
in  breathless  haste,  springing  from  his  trembling  steed,  hastened 
into  the  house  of  the  dying  Copernicus,  drew  from  hb  bosom  a 
volume,  whose  leaves  were  still  damp  with  the  labor  of  the  press, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  expiring  author.  It  was  the 
great  work  of  that  truly  great  man,  which  had  finally  issued 
triumphantly  from  the  press,  notwithstanding  the  fiendish  opp<H 
sition  to  that  book  of  immortality,  which  revealed  to  the  world 
the  sublime  philosophy  and  mysterious  history  of  the  stars. 
Stern  and  unrelenting  death,  who  had  already  raised  his  arms, 
and  levelled  his  fatal  arrow,  stayed  the  death-blow  for  a  moment ! 
The  last  spark  of  life,  so  nearly  extinguished,  seemed  to  be  re- 
kindled in  the  breast  of  the  dying  philosopher ;  and  for  the  last 
time,  raising  his  emaciated  frame  in  the  bed,  he  grasped  the 
book  with  his  trembling,  attenuated  hand,  and  glanced  his  expir- 
ing eye  at  its  contents.  A  smile  lighted  up  his  calm  and  sub- 
missive features,  the  precious  book  fell  from  his  deathly  grasp, 
and  clasping  his  hands  together,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  language 
of  a  dying  Christian,  ^^  Lord,  let  thy  servant  now  depart  in 
peace  !"  On  uttering  these  pious  words,  his  soul  took  its  flight 
with  his  guardian  angels,  from  the  strifes  and  persecutions  of  this 
life,  to  the  quiet  and  blissful  bosom  of  his  God,  in  that  heavenly 
citadel  where  the  light  of  the  Great  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines 
with  light  incomparably  more  resplendent  than  all  the  light  of 
the  millions  of  stars,  comets,  and  suns  of  the  whole  created 
universe.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  May,  when  the 
day  had  not  yet  dawned,  while  heaven  was  still  lighted  up  with 
stars,  the  earth  was  redolent  with  its  May-flowers,  all  nature 
seemed  hushed  in  awful  silence  as  she  sympathized  in  the  death 
of  the  great  revealer  of  her  laws ;  and  soon  the  fidthful^  glorious 
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son,  rushing  up  the  distant  homon,  as  if  anzions  to  yiew  the 
solemn  scene  which  death  had  made  in  the  slaughter  of  her 
fiiYonte,  kindly  shed  his  earliest  and  purest  rays  upon  the  still 
cold  hrow  of  the  departed  saint,  sweetly  whispering  in  the  ears 
of  the  dead,  ^^  The  king  of  creation  gives  thee  the  kiss  of  peace, 
for  thon  hast  heen  the  first  to  replace  him  on  his  throne." 

Relentless  and  venomoos  persecution  followed  Copernicus 
down  into  his  grave.  The  heaven- daring,  earth-hlighting  court 
of  Home,  replied  to  his  dedication  hy  condemning  his  hook  and 
its  principles ;  bat  the  book  was  the  instrument  of  its  own 
revenge,  and  avenged  the  injuries  of  its  great  author,  by  return- 
ing good  for  evil,  and  by  enlightening  the  arrogant  Roman  court, 
which  was,  at  last,  compelled  to  bow  the  knee  in  humble  recog- 
nition of  the  &ith  and  genius  of  the  astronomer  of  Wemica. 
Prusaa,  with  the  ingratitnde  of  an  inhuman  conqueror,  to  her 
everlasting  shame  be  it  said,  has  converted  the  sacred  observatory 
of  Copernicus  into  a  prison  of  human  freedom,  and  has  permitted 
the  ever-memorable  house,  and  the  hallowed  walks  of  the  former 
venerable  occupant,  to  cmmble  in  ruins.  But  Poland  has  col- 
lected some  of  her  last  and  most  sacred  charities  to  raise  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  her  beloved  and  world-famed  son,  at 
Cracow,  and  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  Warsaw. 

Copernicus  did  not  live  to  read  his  immortal  work.  He 
received  it  only  a  few  hours  previous  to  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  Frauenburg,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, and  a  palsy  in  his  right  side,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1643,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Several  authors  have  pub- 
lished the  life  of  Copernicus ;  and  Count  Sierakowski  has  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  St.  Anne's  Church,  at  Cracow, 
with  this  inscription,  taken  from  the  Bible  :   '^  <Sto,  soly  ne  mtH 
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veore."    Thorwaldflen,  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the  age,  has 
cuted  a  colossal  statue  of  Copernicus,  for  the  city  of  Craeoir, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  modem  art. 

We  may  now  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  memory  of  tlus 
great  and  wonderful  man  ;  and,  were  it  possible,  the  sun,  as  he 
courses  majestically  through  the  heavens,  might  obey  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  solemn  epitaph,  and  standing  still  for  a  moment  in 

« 

his  noonday  splendor)  gaie  upon  the  tomb  of  that  immortal 
genius,  who  has  not  only  revealed  to  the  world  the  laws  of  the 
sun  and  planetary  system,  but  has  caused  his  influence  to  be  felt 
in  every  hamlet,  cottage,  and  palace  on  the  globe,  where  the  light 
of  the  sun  has  penetrated.  Copernicus  possessed  all  the  quali- 
fications of  a  truly  great  num.  His  most  prominent  chaiao- 
teristics  were  the  love  of  truth,  benevolence,  investigation, 
caution,  prudence,  patience,  perseverance,  forethought,  the 
ability  of  discovery  and  demonstration,  modesty,  and  moral  ex- 
cellence. The  whole  character  and  life  of  Copernicus,  when 
compared  with  the  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  limited  means  he  had  at  his  command,  are  truly  wonderful, 
and  leave  him  without  a  superior  among  all  his  predeoessors, 
contemporaries,  and  successors.  Copernicus  was  bom  for  his 
times.  He  commenced  his  labors  at  a  period  when  he  had  no 
authors,  no  teachers,  no  instruments,  and,  single-handed,  breasted 
all  the  prejudices  of  the  old  Ptolemaic  system,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  the  true  planetary  system 
and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  pursued  it  with  un- 
wearied industry  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  his  seventy-third 
year — a  period  of  fifty-three  years — daily  comparing  his  prin- 
ciples with  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  till,  at  last,  he 
soared  triumphantly  above  the  darkness,  ignorance,  and  preju- 
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dices  of  the  middle  ages,  into  the  elear  saQshine  of  noondaj,  ui 
the  regions  of  truth  and  pure  soience,  and  finally  beoame  the 
founder  of  a  new  system  of  astronomy,  whioh  has  stood  the  test 
of  i^ges ;  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  he  did  all  this  a  hnn- 
dred  years  before  the  invention  of  telescopes,  with  miserable 
wooden  instruments,  on  which  the  lines  were  marked  oidy  with 
ink.  What  an  illustrious  example  for  human  ambition  to 
imitate !  What  great  and  good  enterprise  in  science,  wealth, 
politics,  or  morals,  cannot  almost  any  man  of  mediocrity  of 
talents  accomplish,  who  pursues  his  singlo  object  with  undivided 
attention,  perseyerin^y  through  all  opposition,  euimoiuiting  all 
obstacles,  through  a  period  of  fifty-three  years  !* 


Section  HI. 


SOBIESKI. 


John  Sobieski,  or  John  III.,  king  of  Poland,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  in  1629. 
His  father,  James  Sobieski,  was  a  man  of  great  distinction  in  his 
time,  for  his  literary  attainments,  his  virtues  in  peace,  and  his 
courage  in  war.  He  had  two  sons,  Mark  and  John,  whose 
youthful  minds  he  studiously  educated  in  the  principles,  virtues, 
and  courage  of  their  father.  Although  John  Sobieski  was  never 
one  of  fortune's  favorites,  yet  he  always  enjoyed  great  &cilities 
for  self-advancement.  He  had  not,  like  many,  to  contend  with 
poverty,  the  disadvantages  of  an  obscure  birth,  or  a  limited  educa- 
tion. His  immediate  ancestry  were  illustrious,  wealthy,  and 
powerful ;  and  he  enjoyed  from  childhood  every  opportunity  that 
a  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.  Ait  Copenucos. 
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Europe  oonld  afibrd,  to  aoqnire  a  liberal  edaeation,  and  the  most 
recent  information  as  regards  the  arts  of  war  and  civil  policy ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cnltivation  of  science  and  literatare. 
Both  his  father  and  grandfather  were  distinguished  in  Polish 
history.  The  former  was  castellan  of  Cracow,  the  chief  secular 
senator  of  Poland,  and  four  times  marshal  of  the  Diet,  under 
S^ismund  III.  He  was  a  distinguished  general,  and  illustrioaa 
not  only  in  war,  but  a  celebrated  author,  as  his  Commentaries  of 
the  Chooim  War,  in  Latin,  clearly  prove.  He  married  the  grand- 
daughtw  of  the  great  Zolkiewski,  who  defeated  the  Russians 
at  Moeoow,  in  the  reign  of  Bigismund  III.,  and  took  the  czar 
prisoner.* 

Our  hero,  John  Sobieski,  first  studied  the  art  of  war  in 
France,  where  he  was  sent  in  his  youth,  accompanied  by  his 
elder  brother  Mark.  ^*  My  children,'^  said  their  father,  at  part- 
ing, "  apply  yourselves  in  France  only  to  useful  arts ;  as  to 
dancing,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  yourselves 
in  that,  among  the  Tartars."  This  was  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIY.  The  future  hero  and  king  of  Poland  was  there 
enrolled  among  the  gremd  muskeUerSj  a  company  which  had  been 
established  by  Louis  XHI.  On  leaving  France,  after  finishing 
their  education,  the  brothers  visited  England,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 
On  their  return  to  Poland,  Casimir  was  on  the  throne,  and 
involved  in  the  vexatious  war  with  the  Cossacks  and  Turks. 
Their  father  was  now  dead ;  but  their  mother  filled  his  place  as 
the  guardian  to  her  sons.  After  the  death  of  Mark,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Tartars,  his  mother  returned  to  Italy ;  whose 
displeasure  John  had  incurred,  by  fighting  two  duels;  in  the 
last  of  which  he  was  wounded,  and  prevented  from  being  present 

*  Fletcher,  86. 
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at  the  battle  of  Batowiti,  in  1652,  where  Mark  feQ.     The  fixBt 
of  these   duels  was  fought  with  one  of  the   Pacs,  a  powerful 
Lithuanian  family,  and  origmated  in  a  dispute  at  the  election  of 
John    Caamlr.       The   Paes    were    erer    after    his    declared 
enemies,  which  caused  him  to  regret,  in  the  coolness  of  manhood, 
the  impetuosity  and  &ults  of  his  youthful  duels.     John,  while 
in  France,  and  after  his  return,  was  considered  by  some,  as  a 
yonng  debauchee,  and  a  degenerate  young  nobleman.     But  -he 
fwon  silenced  all  these  charges,  by  correcting  his  life,  and  estab* 
.liahed  one  of  the  best  and  most  illustrious  characters  of  his  age. 
The  recent  defeat  of  the  Poles  at  Pilawiecz,  was  an  ezcitiug 
moment  to  these  young  heroes,  just  as  they  had  returned  from 
their   foreign   travels,  and  greatly  excited   their  ambition  and 
oourage.     Mark  fell  in  a  second  engagement  with  the  Cossacks, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bog;  but  hi*}  brother  John,  shielded  by 
Heaven  for  future  greatness,  was  the  fortunate  man,  and  became 
Sttccesdvely  grand  marshal  and  general  of  the  kingdom;  and 
ultimately  the  greatest  and  best  king  of  Poland.     Filled  with 
courage  and  flushed  with  hopes,  he  exposed  himself  with  the 
meanest  soldier,  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  when  urged  by  his 
firiends  and  fellow  soldiers  to  take  care  of  himself,  he  replied — 
^^If  I  follow  your  advice,  you  will  despise  me.''     His  prowess 
and  military  success  soon  ma(]^  him  the  terror  of  the  Tartan 
and   Cossacks — ^the  bitterest   enemies  of  the   Poles — and   over 
whom  he  was  constantly  gaining  new  victories.     Sobieski,  who 
was  £Kmou8  in  the  tented  field  as  a  general,  and  in  the  halls  of 
legislation  as  a  sovereign  and  politician,  who  was  now  both  grand- 
general  and  grand-marshal — ^which  distinguished  offices  secured 
to  him  almost  an  absolute  power  both  hi  civil  and  military  affiiirB 
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— Iiogio  to  entertuB  Mo^guae  hopes  d  wetrmg  the  orown  of 
Foknd  ail  no  distant  day.* 

He  SQOoeeded  in  persuadk^  tibe  Poles  to  reject  the  foreign 
royal  candidate,  and  elect  a  Pole  in  tbe  person  of  Mieksel  Koii- 
Int  Wieonowieoki)  in  1669,  a  descendant  from  the  JageUons, 
alUumgh  lie  was  not  the  candidate  Sobieski  really  intended  to 
iatroduoe.  The  Cossaoloi,  revolting,  and  being  defeated  by 
Sobieski,  applied  to  TnilEey  for  aid*  This  was  an  interesti]^ 
period  in  the  life  of  Sobieski,  who  was  nnfbrtnnately  engaged  in 
a  secret  plot  to  depose  Michael,  and  set  a  French  prince  on  the 
throne.  Bnt  the  approach  of  thu  most  powerfnl  Ibe,  in  the 
person  of  Hirfuunmed,  suspended  these  political  intrigaes,  and 
Sobieski,  the  great  champion  of  Poland,  again  took  Ae  field.f 

In  addition  to  his  splendid  talents  and  moral  worth,  Sobieski 
orailed  himself  of  other  means  to  distinction  and  power ;  and  by 
his  marriage  with  Marie  de  la  Grange,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor 
to  the  wile  of  Gasimir,  greatly  strei^;ihened  hk  inflaenee  at 
ooort.  She  was  the  widow  of  Zamoyski,  palatine  of  Landondr, 
and  daughter  of  the  Marqnis  d'Anquien,  and  a  confident  of  her 
mistress.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  talent.  It  was 
agreed  by  Casimir,  as  conditions  of  the  marriage,  to  give  Sobieski 
fsfaiable  offices,  and  that  of  grand-general,  and  was  ultimately 
tiie  cause  of  his  being  made  king4 

Sobieski  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  his  littie  army  against  this 
powerfal  invading  £6e ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  heroic  eibrts, 
Kamieniee,  a  strcn^  town  and  fortress  in  Podolia,  and  the  ouly 
strong  fcMrtifica^aon  of  the  Poks,  M  into  tiie  hands  (tf  the  Turin 
on  the  27tii  of  August,  1672;  and  in  September  folkwiog, 
Mohammed  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Leopol,  the  o^Htal  of 

*  American  flncyckvpedia,  YII.,  238.     f  Fletcher,  Sa     |  Fletcher,  87. 
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Gallioui.  The  tardy  pospdite,  wbon  Micliael  had  hMttttf 
assembled,  imagining  that  die  aristocrats  were  treaoheronslj  ooa- 
eemed  in  this  iayasioDy  assembled  at  Golembe  to  protect  their 
king.  The  feeUe  and  cowardly  Miohael,  kembling  at  the  near 
approach  of  the  Moslem  h<»de8,  made  proposab  of  peace  to  the 
Snltan,  which  were  readily  aecepted.  This  diagraceM  treaty  of 
Bnesacs,  lost  Poland  the  Ukraine  and  Podoliay  and  made  Michael 
a  tributary  Tassal  of  Mohammed  for  twenty-two  thoosand  ducats 
ammally.  The  Tnrk,  pleased  with  this  success,  and  fearing  the 
awfid  reckoning  "vdiioh  he  mi^t  have  to  make  with  Sobieski,  who 
was  contmoally  harassing  him,  withdrew  his  troops. 

The  aristocratical  nobility  protested  Tehemently  against  this 
treaty,  and  complained  long  and  load  of  the  breach  of  pnTilege 
oommitted  by  the  king  in  signii^  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
Diet,  although  they  were  the  very  indindnals  who  had  recently 
planned  the  abolition  of  the  electire  monarchy.  The  con* 
foderates  firmly  and  vigorously  defended  the  treaty;  and  so 
violent  were  these  party  strifes  and  makvolent  feelings,  thai 
they  condemned  a  hundred  of  the  most  distingaished  nobles  to 
death,  and  required  all  the  others  to  subscribe  to  the  confederacy 
under  the  same  penalty.  And  so  furious  were  the  dominant 
party,  that  they  summoned  Sobieski  to  appear  before  them,  to 
answer  their  charges  of  treason.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  the 
general  could  sare  the  messengers  from  the  vengeance  of  his 
soldiers,  who  swore  unanimously  to  defend  ibeir  brave  hero. 
The  approach  of  winter  dispersed  the  confederacies,  and,  in  the 
begiiming  of  1673,  all  parties  agreed  to  a  meetittg,  for  the  pmr* 
pose  of  reconciling  their  political  quarrels. 

At  the  opening  of  the  assembly,  one  of  Sobieski^i  ealim* 
niateis— an  obscure,  base,  and  peijured  wretch— 'inn^jgalod  bj 
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otihers  stSl  mote  fiendish,  annotmeed  he  had  the  important  mes- 
sage to  deliver  that  Sobieaki  had  sold  his  country  to  the  Sultan 
for  twelve  millicHUk  On  hearing  this  vile  slander,  hundreds  of 
▼oiees  immediately  demanded  vengeanoe  on  the  vile  creature, 
who  dared  thus  to  calumniate  their  great  general,  who  hastened 
in  person  to  Warsaw  to  defend  himself.  His  entrance  into  the 
city  was  a  tnumj^ ;  and  die  king,  his  greatest  enemy,  was  com- 
pelled to  honor  him,  amid  the  applause  of  thousands,  who  made 
the  heavens  ring  with  their  shouts  of  praise,  in  honor  of 
the  brave  hero  who  had  so  frequently  defended  them  from  the 
sabres  of  the  Turks,  by  baring  his  own  bosom  to  their  weapons 
of  death.  By  his  advice,  the  assembly  dissolved  into  a  regular 
Diet;  and  his  violent  enemies  now  bowed  before  him 
reverence  and  fear.  The  false  accuser  was  condemned  to 
punishment ;  but  Sobieski's  influence  and  clemency  arrested  the 
sentence  ;  and  the  Diet  declared  war. 

Although  Michael,  nominally,  wore  the  crown,  yet  Sobieeki 
wielded  the  sword  and  sceptre.  The  Turks  agam  returned  to 
chum  their  tribute  money,  whidi  had  not  been  paid ;  and  Sobieaki 
again  buckled  on  his  armor  to  meet  them,  and  pay  their  prinoipal 
and  interest  with  steel  and  bullets. 

One  of  the  most  prions  victories  ever  won  by  John  Sobieaki, 
and  second  onij  to  that  of  Vienna,  was  the  battle  of  Choeim, 
which  occurred  November  11th,  1673.  Choeim  was  a  strong 
castle,  situated  about  four  leagues  from  Kamaniek,  on  a  rocky 
projection  which  runs  into  the  Dnieper,  impregnable  from  the 
rear,  and  surrounded  on  the  other  side  by  deep  and  rooky 
ravines.  A  bridge  thrown  overdone  of  them  united  it  to  the 
entrenched  camp,  where  Hussein  Pacha  had  posted  his  army. 
That  aamp,  defefi4e4  }^J  M^qjeiit  field-works,  extended  al(»g  th^ 
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Itnks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  was  guarded  on  the  ride  of  Moldayia, 
the  only  acoesdble  quarter,  bj  preoipioes  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  by  impassable  morasses.  The  art  of  the  Ottomans  had 
greatly  increased  the  nataral  strength  of  the  position  ;  the  plain, 
after  the  example  of  the  Bomans,  was  intersected  to  a  great  dis- 
tanee  by  canals  and  ditches,  whose  banks  were  strengthened  by 
palisades.  A  powerfol  artiUeiy  defended  all  the  avenues  to  the 
camp  ;  and  ihere  reposed  under  magnificent  tents  the  Turkish 
generalissimo  and  eighty  thousand  veterans,  when  they  were 
suddenly  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  sigbt  of  the  Polish 
banners  proudly  floating  in  the  distance,  and  steadily  advancing 
to  the  fight,  who  moved  in  splendid  array  round  their  entrench- 
ments, and  took  up  a  position  almost  under  the  fire  of  their 
artillery.  The  fatal  battle-ground  filled  the  recollections  of  the 
Christian  host  with  thoughts  of  thrilling  interest.  Fifty  years 
before,  James  Sobieski,  the  heroic  father  of  the  still  more  heroic 
son,  John  Sobieski,  had  measured  sabres  with  the  Turk,  and  won 
a  lasting  &me  by  conquering  a  glorious  peace  under  the  walls  of 
that  very  castle  j  and  against  whose  ramparts,  after  the  disasters 
of  the  Kobilta,  the  power  of  the  young  Sultan  Osman  dashed 
itself  in  vain.  But  the  sides  of  the  combatants  were  now 
changed.  The  Turks  held  the  entrenched  camp,  and  the  army 
of  the  Polish  hero  filled  the  plain — ^a  momentous  odds  against  the 
Christian  force.* 

The  smaller  force  had  now  to  make  the  assault.  The  larger 
army  was  ontrenched  behind  ramparts  better  fortified,  better 
armed  with  cannon,  tiian  those  which  Sultan  Osman  and  his  three 
hundred  thousand  Mussulmen  sought  in  vain  to  wrest  from  the 
feeUe  army  of  Wladislas  many  years  previous.     The  infidel 
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Tnrks  bad  grown  grey  in  "notories,  caUonsed  with  ibe  Bean  of 
former  triumphs,  wlule  ihe  Poliah  assaiUatB  were  joong  troops, 
for  the  most  part  ill  armed,  and  mustered  in  haste,  without 
resources,  magaiines,  or  provisions,  and  worn  out  with  the 
fttigues  and  privations  of  a  winter  oampaign.  Deep  ditches,  the 
rooky  bed  of  torrents,  and  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  composed 
the  field  of  battle  on  which  they  were  called  to  combat  an  enemy, 
repofflug  tranquilly  under  the  laurels  of  former  vietoriea,  beneath 
sumptuous  tents,  and  behind  ramparts  defended  by  an  array  of 
three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  The  awful  night  passed  on  in 
solemn  stillness  from  watch  to  watch,  in  mortal  disquietude  with 
the  Polish  army  ;  while  the  mind  of  the  general,  equally  with  the 
soldiers,  was  overwhelmed  with  painfol  Miziety.  The  enterprise 
which  he  had  undertaken  seemed  above  human  strength;  the 
army  had  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  victory ;  and  there  was  ioa 
much  reason  to  fear  that  treacheiy  or  division  iu  his  own  troops 
would  snatch  it  from  his  grasp,  and  hand  down  his  name  with 
disgrace  to  posterity. 

Sobieski  alone  was  inaccessible  to  fear.  Ho  had  now  to  fight 
three  battles  in  one.  His  foes  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  with  all  their  interests  and  revenge,  were  arrayed  before 
the  hero  of  Chocim.  He  was  now  about  to  fight  the  battles  of 
his  ancestors  over  again,  defend  his  country,  and  win  a  orown. 
The  auspicious  morn  again  dawned  on  the  Christian  camp,  and 
breathed  its  chilly  breeze  through  their  anxious  ranks.  When 
the  troops  were  drawn  up  on  ihe  following  rising  sun,  ihe  giand 
hetman  of  Uthuania,  with  fear  and  trembling,  approaching 
Sobieski,  declared  the  attack  a  hopdess  and  recklesB  undertakiag, 
and  his  resolution  to  retreat.  '^  Retreat,^^  cried  the  Polish  hero, 
^'  is  impossible.     We  shsohl  only  find  a  dusgraoeful  death  in  the 
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moruBes  with  whioli  we  are  snrroanded  a  few  leagaes  from  henoe ; 
better  far  to  brave  it  at  the  foot  of  ihe  enemy's  entrenchments. 
But  what  ground  is  there  for  apprehension  ?  Nothing  disquiets 
me  but  what  I  hear  from  you.  You/r  menaces  are  our  only 
danger.  I  am  confident  you  will  not  execute  them.  If  Poland 
is  to  be  effiiced  from  the  book  of  nations,  you  will  not  allow  our 
children  to  exclaim,  that  if  a  Pu  had  not  fled  they  would  not 
have  wanted  a  country."  Vanquished  by  the  eloquence  and 
magnanimity  of  Sobieski,  and  the  cries  of  Sapieha  and  Radsiwie^ 
the  Lithuanian  chief  promised  to  stand  \fy  his  guns,  and  not 
desert  his  countrymen. 

Sobieaki  then  ranged  his  Spartan  battalions  in  order  of  battle, 
and  the  Turks  made  preparations  to  reoeiye  behind  their  entrench* 
ments  the  attack  of  the  Christian  forces ;  which  to  the  Sultan 
appeared  both  hopeless  and  ridiculous.  Thdr  forces  were  ranged 
in  a  semi-circle,  and  their  forty  field* pieces  advanced  in  front, 
battered  down  the  obstacles  which  were  placed  across  the 
approaches  to  the  Turkish  palisades.  Kouski,  the  commander 
of  the  artillery,  encountering  ihe  superior  fire  of  the  enemy, 
distinguished  himself  by  prodigies  of  valor  until  in  the  evening, 
when  the  breaches  were  declared  passable.  Soon  after  the  dark- 
ness of  night  had  thrown  its  sable  mantle  over  the  anxious  and 
weary  combatants,  the  Christian  forces  of  the  two  prineipaiities 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  deserted  the  orescent  and  camp  of 
the  infidels,  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  the  cross ;  a  cheering 
omen  f<^  the  faltering  Poles.  Heaven,  whose  tenderness  kindly 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  now  vouchsafed  his  pro« 
pitions  smiles,  by  palsying  the  activity  of  the  Turks  with  a  severe 
diraate,  which,  while  it  chilled  the  warm  Uood  of  the  Asiatie 
koops,  only  invigorated  the  phlegmatic  Poles  to  bolder  deeds  of 
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daring.     The  weadier  was  dreadful;    the  snow   fell  almost  in 
avalanches,  until  the  ranks  vere  ohstmcted  by  its  drifts.     While 
this  severe  tempest  of  snow  and  hail  was  raging  and  whirling  in 
the  faces  of  the  combatants,  Sobieski  wisely  kept  his  troops  under 
arms  the  whole  night.     The  next  morning  revealed  the  attacks 
of  the  angry  elements,  and  found  the  forces  principally  buried  in 
the  snow,  exhausted  by  cold  and  suffering.     Sobieski,  availing 
himself  of  the  philosophy  of  the  tempest,  and  taming  his  sup- 
pliant eyes  to  Heaven  for  Divine  aid,  while  the  brave  spirits  of 
his  ancestors  and  sire^ere  hovering  over  the  field,  as  he  imagined, 
summoned  all   his   energies,   and  gave   the  signal  of   attack. 
SoUeski,  mounting    his    noble  charger,  who    proudly   dashed 
throi^h  the  lines,  caparisoned  with  snow  and  ice,  bearing  his 
heroic  rider,  with  his  clothes,  his  hair,  and  his  moustaches, 
covered  with  frost,  and  tasseUed  with  icicles,  exclaimed :  ^^  Com- 
panions, I  deliver  to  you  an  enemy  already  half  vanquished. 
You  have  suffered,  but  the  Turks  are  exhausted.     The  troops  of 
Ana  can  never  endure  the  hardships  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.     The  cold  has  conquered  them  to   our   hand.     Whole 
troops  of  them  are  already  sinking  under  their  sufferings ;  whUe 
we,  inured  to  the  climate,  are  only  animated  by  it  to  fresh  exer- 
tions.    It  is  for  us  to  save  the  republic  from  shame  and  slavery. 
Soldiers  of  Poland,  recollect  that  you  fight  for  your  country,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  combats  for  you." 

The  devout  Sobieski  had  already  thrice  heard  mass  since  the 
rising  sun.  The  day  was  the  fite  of  St.  Martm  of  Tours.  The 
generals  entertained  great  hopes  from  his  pious  intercessions; 
while  the  priests,  who  had  followed  their  masters  to  the  field  of 
battle,  traversed  the  ranks,  recounting  the  actions  of  that  great 
aposde  of  the  French,  and  the  numerous  Uesamgs  Aey  might 
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expect  from  hiB  personal  inflaence  and  bifi  intimacy  with  Heaven. 
Fortunately  he  was  a  Sclavonian  hy  hirtfa,  and  with  all  these 
fiiYorahle  omens  there  oonld  be  no  doabt  he  would  work  miracles 
in  their  favor,  until  the  success  of  the  Christian  army  should  be 
complete.  The  priests  then  closed  their  pathetic  orations  with 
the  touching  peroration,  as  they  with  one  hand  pointed  to  the 
skies,  where  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  were  gassing  upon  them 
with  intense  anxiety,  and  with  the  other  to  the  hOls,  where  the 
white  eaglea  were  perched  on  every  peak,  watching  the  moment 
of  victory,  when  they  would  exnltingly  soar  through  the  heavens 
with  the  joyful  news  that  Poland  was  free. 

An  aeeidentai  circumstance,  which  to  the  credulous,  super- 
stitious Poles,  "  was  proof  more  strong  than  Holy  Writ,"  gave 
ihe  highest  appearance  of  truth  to  these  ideas  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
The  grand  marshal,  who  had  just  completed  his  last  reconnois- 
sauce  of  the  enemy's  camp,  returned  with  hds  countenance  illumi- 
nated by  the  anticipations  of  victory,  as  they  beheld  the  immense 
and  gorgeous  camp  of  the  enemy ;  and  by  his  musical  voice 
'onsed  his  troops  with  the  following  eloquent  speech  :  ^^  My  com- 
panions,"  he  ezclidmed,  "  m  half  an  hour  we  shall  be  lodged 
imder  those  gilded  tents ;"  and  these  prophetic  words  proved 
true.     He  had  but  recently  discovered  that  the  point  against 
which  he  intended  to  direct  his  principal  attack  was  not  defended 
but  by  a  few  troops,  benumbed  with  cold.     He  immediately  made 
several  feigned  assaults  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from 
^6  real  point  of  attack,  and  directed  against  the  palisades,  by 
which  he  intended  to  enter,  the  fire  of  his  battery.     The  soldiers 
hnmediately  recollected  that  on  the  preceding  evening  they  had 
^ade  the  utmost  efforts  to  draw  the  cannon  beyond  that  point, 
l>ut  that  a  power,  apparently  more  than  human,  had  chained  them 
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to  the  spot)  from  whence  now  they  easOy  beat  down  all  obstaoless 
to  the  advancing  army,  and  cleared  the  road  to  victory ;  another 
instance  of  the  miraculous  intervention  of  Gregory  of  TonrSy  aei 
the  Poles  believed !     The  awfiil  moment  for  the  death  charge 
now  arrives !     The  Christian  army  knelt  down  to  receive  the 
benediction  of   Father  Piseborowski,  confessor  of   the  grand 
hetman.     The  devotions  of  the  man  of  God  being  coneloded, 
the  lion-hearted  Sobieski  dismounted  from  his  prancing  ofaaiger^ 
and  ordered  his  infantry  to  move  forward  to  the  assault  of  the 
newly-opened  breach  in  the  palisades;  while  the  hero  himself 
sword  in  hand,  lead  his  Spartan  band,  with  the  armed  valete 
following  rapidly  in  their  footsteps.     That  courageous  band  never 
feared  to  tread  the  path  of  danger  and  death  in  the  hopes  of 
plunder. 

In  a  moment  the  ditches  were  filled  up  and  passed ;  and  the 
troops  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  with  the  bound  of  tigers. 
The  Altering  grand  hetman,  after  the  first  leap  of  suecesB,  had 
hardly  tune  to  remount  his  horse,  when  to  his  great  surprise  he 
saw  on  the  heights  of  the  entrenched  camp  the  standard  of  the 
cross  and  the  eagle  of  Poland.  Petrikowski  and  Denhoff,  of  the 
royal  race  of  the  Piasts,  more  than  rivalling  the  prowess  of  their 
illustrious  ancestors,  had  first  mounted  the  ramparts,  and  raised 
their  ensigns.  At  this  joyful  and  unexpected  sight,  a  hurrah  of 
triumph  rose  from  the  Polish  ranks,  and  resounded  through  the 
heavens  for  miles ;  while  the  Turks,  seised  with  consternation, 
were  confounded  at  the  sudden  attack,  made  at  a  moment  when 
they  vainly  imagined  the  severity  of  the  weather  had  deterred 
the  Christians  from  their  perilous  enterprise.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  Hussein,  deceived  by  a  frJse  attack  of  Csamicki, 
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nslled  wiih  his  cayalry  to  the  other  side  of  the  camp,  and  the 
^h]8  eappodng  that  he  was  retreating,  speedily  took  to  flight. 

Bat  the  Jaoiasaries,  who  were  not  so  easily  conquered, 
remained  anvanqaished.  Long  inured  to  arms,  they  rapidly  re- 
formed their  ranks,  and  falling  upon  the  yalets,  who  supposing 
the  battle  already  won,  had  dispersed  in  search  of  plunder,  easily 
put  them  to  the  sword.  Fortunately,  howevet,  Sobieski  had 
employed  his  foot  soldiers  in  levelling  the  ground,  and  rendering 
acoeesible  the  approaches  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  Imme- 
diately the  Polish  cayalry  came  rushing  in  with  a  noise  like 
thunder.  The  invincible  hussars  and  cuirassiers,  with  blaiing 
torches  affixed  to  their  lances,  scaled  precipices  which  seemed 
hardly  acoessible  to  foot  soldiers.  Paz,  ever  the  reputed  rival 
of  Sobieski,  who  had  remained  inactive  till  that  critical  moment, 
now  rousing  his  giant  strength,  darted  forward  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, with  his  Lithuanian  noUes,  in  the  midst  of  every  danger, 
determined  to  arrive  first  in  the  Ottoman  camp.  But  the  tardy 
Pas  was  too  late.  Already  the  flaming  lances  of  the  victorious 
grand  hetman  gleamed  on  the  summits  of  the  entrenchments; 
while  Sobieski,  ever  awake  to  the  multifarious  duties  of  a  com- 
mander, was  engaged  in  re-forming  the  broken  ranks  of  the 
SBsailants,  disordered  by  the  assault  and  their  success;  and 
prepared  for  a  new  battle  in  the  midst  of  that  city  of  eastern 
tents,  which  in  reality  had  been  ahrcady  conquered,  though  as 
yet  the  Turks  entertained  some  doubts  of  the  victory. 

But  the  awful  ravages  of  war  had  just  now  commenced.  The 
astonishment,  terror,  and  confusion  of  the  besieged,  the  cries  of 
helpless,  worthless,  mangled  women,  shut  up  in  the  harems,  the 
impetuous  shock  and  thundering  charges  of  the  heavy  squadrons 
clothed  in  impenetrable  steel,  and  composed  of  the  impetuosity 
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of  youth,  spread  terror  and  death  through  the  raolEB  of  the 
Turks,  and  gave  them  no  time  to  recover  from  their  consteni»- 
tion,  nor  rally  from  their  confusion.  It  was  no  longer  a  hattle, 
but  a  massacre.  The  horrors  of  war  had  given  place  to  the 
struggles  of  death.  Demetrius  and  the  Lithuanian  now  met  in 
the  camp  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  a  universal  shriek  of 
horror  rose  from  the  whole  Turkish  ranks,  and  the  mingled  death- 
screams  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  perishing  human 
beings  reverberated  through  the  heavens,  ringing  from  hill  to 
valley,  while  the  miserable  victims  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  boats, 
which  bridged  the  bloody  Dniester  from  Chooim  to  Kamaniek. 
In  their  last  struggle  to  reach  this  sole  oudet  from  destruction, 
multitudes,  trampling  down  each  other,  perished  on  the  spot. 

But  Sobieski's  usual  foresight  had  anticipated  the  retreat,  and 
deprived  the  unfortunate  beings  of  this  last  resource.  £Ks 
brother-in-law,  Radziwil,  during  the  tumult,  had  glided  unper- 
ceived  through  the  bottom  of  the  ravines,  and  at  the  critical 
moment  made  himself  master  of  the  only  bridge  between  con- 
quered Chocim  and  the  fortified  city  of  Kamaniek.  The  bewil- 
dered fdgitives,  on  seeing  the  last  avenue  of  safety  closed  against 
them,  yielding  to  despair,  now  rushed  to  their  last  and  hopeless 
resort,  and  plunged  themselves  into  the  waves,  where  twenty 
thousand  Turks  perished  on  the  shores,  or  in  the  half-congcaled 
stream.  Madly  determined  in  their  fell  revenge,  and  insatiable 
in  their  thirst  for  carnage,  the  hussars,  led  by  Maziniki,  pursued 
them  on  horseback  into  the  very  bed  of  the  Dnieper,  and  there 
sabred  them  by  thousands,  when  struggling  for  breath  in  the  icy 
stream  ;  where  the  waters  for  several  leagues  ran  red  with  the 
blood  of  more  than  forty  thousand  infidels,  whose  oorpses  were 
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thrown  npon  the  deserted  diores  by  the  surge  of  e^ery  daahing 
wave. 

The  victory  was  now  complete.  Poland  was  saved,  the  Tnrk 
was  humbled  by  the  shivering  blow,  and  the  name  of  John 
Sobieski  was  immortalized.  The  news  of  one  of  the  greatest 
hattles  ever  witnessed  by  the  snn  flew  in  all  directions,  on  the 
wings  of  the  wiad.  The  Capitan  Pacha,  who  was  approaching 
with  a  fresh  army  to  annihilate  Poland,  on  hearing  the  tidings  so 
disastrous  to  the  Ottoman  power,  immediately  set  fire  to  his  camp, 
and  retreated  across  the  Danube  in  wild  despair.  The  Molda- 
Tians  and  Wallachians  made  their  peace  with  the  Polish  conqueror, 
and  the  arrogant  Turks,  who  had  been  so  severely  rebuked,  began 
to  tremble  for  their  capital.  All  Europe,  electrified  with  the 
heretofore  unparalleled  victory,  returned  thanks  to  the  God  of 
battles  for  the  deliverance  of  Christendom  from  the  grasping 
power  of  the  Turks.  Poland  quivered  with  joy,  that  the  nation 
had  so  narrowly  escaped  from  the  ignominy  of  bondage.* 

But  how  soon  the  scene  changed !  While  Europe  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  intelligence  of  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Osmanlis,  mutability,  desertion,  and  fiight  had  mined  the 
Polish  army.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  and  turning  the 
victory  to  good  account,  and  crushing  their  worst  foe,  already 
<^nppled  and  in  their  power,  the  fickle-minded  Poles  ran  home  to 
hold  a  jubilee  with  their  friends^  Whole  palatinates  abandoned 
their  colors,  in  strange  anxiety  to  carry  home  in  safety  the  spoils 
of  the  luxuriant  East,  and  to  prepare  for  that  new  field  of  battle 
^hich  was  soon  to  be  witnessed  in  the  election  of  a  Polbh  king. 
Sobieski,  though  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  remained  a  short 
Qxne  on  the  battle-ground,  almost  alone.    And  at  that  interesting 
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moment,  when  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  smrendeiiiig  ihmr 
dominions  to  the  power  and  protection  of  the  Polish  crown,  when 
the  cowardly  Capitan  Pacha  was  fljring  to  th^foot  of  the  Balkan, 
•ad  Sobieflki  was  dreaming  of  a  crown  and  of  ohan^ng  the  &ce 
of  the  world  by  the  force  of  his  arms,  his  once  invincible  army 
melted  away  and  dissolved.  The  wily  Turk  lajring  low  in  his 
lair,  began  to  recover  from  his  terror  as  the  Polish  army  vanished 
jfrom  sight,  leaving  the  Mussulman  power  still  to  be  perpetuated 
in  Europe  for  many  years.  Disease,  which  had  long  been  doing 
his  work  of  death,  kindly  relieved  the  Poles  from  the  inert  and 
corrupt  reign  of  Michael,  on  the  very  eve  of  this  celebrated 
battle.  Well  has  the  warm-hearted  and  eloquent  Salvandy  said  : 
'  ^'  The  day  of  Ohocim  was  too  great  to  be  counted  in  this  sad 
reign.  *'* 

The  Poles,  flushed  with  the  recent  victory  of  Ghocim,  now 
repaired  with  their  magnificent  spoils — the  fruits  of  their  recent 
triumph — to  the  plains  of  Yolo,  to  fight  over  their  battles  in 
ignominy  and  domestic  war,  in  the  election  of  their  great  hero, 
John  Sobieski,  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  There  the  Polish  aris- 
tocrats pompously  displayed  their  oriental  magnificence,  where 
their  gorgeous  camp  resembled  an  eastern  city,  ornamented  with 
its  markets,  its  gardens,  its  hotels,  and  its  monuments.  The 
luxury  and  splendor  of  the  occasion  seemed  to  vie  wiUi  each 
other  in  rival  magnificence  ;  while  the  immense  hotels,  the  porfi« 
coos,  the  colonnades,  the  galleries  of  painted  or  gilded  stuffis,  the 
castles  of  cotton  and  silk,  with  their  drawbridges,  towers,  and 
ditches,  most  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Turks  in  the 
recent  battle  of  Choeim,  all  conspired  in  the  corrupting  scenes 
wlueh  ultimately  led  to  the  fall  of  Poland.     Judging  from  the 
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nmhitiide  oif  st&Ds,  kitcbens,  baths,  audienoe-cbambers,  tbe  ele- 
gance of  the  oriental  architeetore,  the  taste  of  tbe  designs,  the 
profusion  of  gilded  croesee,  domes,  and  pagodas,  tbe  stranger 
would  imagine  that  the  regalia  of  some  eastern  saltan  bad  been 
transported  by  enebantment  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  And 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  victory  had  aooomplisbed  this 
prodigy:  these  were  tbe  tents  of  Mahomet  IV.,  taken  at  tbe 
battle  of  Cbo^m.  Sobieski,  though  absent,  was  tbe  hero  of  the 
day;  and  his  trinmphaat  arms  surmounted  the  crescent  of 
Mahomet. 

But  the  darkest  feature  in  tiie  story  of  Sobieski^s  election 
remains  to  be  told.  The  refractory  Lithuanians  were  encamped 
<m  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Vistula,  where  their  grand  hetman, 
Michael  Paa,  had  marshalled  his  whole  force  to  dictate  laws  to 
the  Polish  crown.  Sobieski  had  previously  occupied  the  bridge 
over  the  river  by  a  regiment  of  hussars,  upon  which  the  Lithu- 
anians seised  every  house  in  the  city  which  wealth  could  control. 
These  hostile  preparations  were  but  tbe  preliminaries  of  the  civil 
war  which  followed  ;  and  the  same  trusty  blades  which,  but  only  a 
few  days  previous,  bad  dripped  with  the  blood  of  Turks,  were  now 
haried  m  the  bosoms  of  the  victors,  in  tbe  madness  of  political 
strife  and  Jibe  savage  cruelly  of  domestic  carnage.  In  the  midst 
of  the  popular  rejoicings,  civil  war  soon  ensued  between  Lithuania 
and  Poland.  Every  time  the  opposite  fkctions  met,  their  striib 
terminated  in  bloodshed  and  murder.  And  so  contagious  and 
corrnpting  is  the  power  of  example,  especially  on  the  youth,  that 
these  barbaric  hostilities  extended  to  every  branch  of  society,  and 
oven  to  the  bloody  game  of  the  Elopiches,  which  was  played  by  a 
confederation  of  the  boys  in  the  city,  including  pages  and  valets, 
who  amused  themselves  by  forming  tooops,  electing  a  marshal^ 
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ohbosing  a  field  of  batdd,  and  fightiiig  oyer  the  battles  of 
ancestors  and  sires  in  mortal  oombat. 

On  this  and  on  similar  occasions,  these  beardless  despeiadoes 
were  divided  into  corps  of  Lithnanians  and  Poles,  who  hoisted  the 
colors  of  their  req>eotiye  states,  procured  fire-arms  to  imitate  more 
completely  the  habits  (sf  the  equestrian  order,  and  disturbed  the 
plain  everywhere  by  their  noisy  marches,  or  terrified  the  specta- 
tors by  their  assaults.     The  outrages  of  these  youthful,  drunkea 
mobs  frequently  desolated  the  plains ;  the  villages  were  in  flames; 
the  savage  huts,  of  which   the  suburbs  of  Warsaw  were   then 
composed,  were  invaded  and  sacked,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of 
the  lives  of  the  humble  peasants  who  occupied  them  ;  slaves  were 
used  as  targets  and  victims  of  these  deadly  sports,  which  were 
invented  by  the  Poles,  and  had  been  practised  from  an  early  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  inuring  the  youth  to  civil  war,  and  cultivaUng 
a  taste  for  blood,  as  the  means  of  improving  Uie  civil  and  moral 
condition  of  the   children,   and   for   the   gratification  of  their 
parents.     Such  was  the  state  of  society  in  Warsaw,  and  through- 
out Poland,  as  late  as  the  election  of  John  Sobieski.* 

The  throne  now  being  vacant,  Sobiedd's  royal  ambition  renew- 
ed its  energy,  and,  taking  every  precaution  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  competit<»B,  at  length,  when  the  Elective  Diet 
in  a  state  of  hesitation,  he  took  them  by  surprise,  and  carried 
election.  His  friend,  Jablonowski,  palatine  of  Polish  Russia,  at 
this  critical  moment,  arose  and  addressed  the  assembly : 

^^  Having  arrived  at  the  close  of  this  stormy  discussion,  we 
have  all  agreed  what  kind  of  a  king  our  present  circumstances 
demand.  We  know  that  the  crown  is  a  heavy  burden,  and  it 
remains  to  see  who  has  most  strength  to  bear  it.     We  can  have  a 
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AUfy  a  oompanion,  and  judge  of  onr  laborSy  a  oitben  of  oar  ooon- 
tiy.  I  demand  that  a  Pole  shall  reign  orer  Poland.  Among  na 
is  a  man  who,  having  saved  the  state  ten  times  bj  his  eonnselsand 
his  victories,  is  regarded  by  all  the  world,  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  as 
ihe  greatest,  the  first  of  the  sons  of  Poland.  One  last  oonffldera- 
tion  afieots  me.  Poles !  if  we  deliberate  here  in  peace  on  ihe 
election  of  a  king,  if  the  most  illnstrions  powers  solicit  our 
Gufirages,  if  our  strength  is  increased,  if  our  liberty  is  in  existence, 
if  even  we  have  a  country,  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  it  ?  Re- 
call to  mind  the  wonders  of  Slobodissa,  Podhaice,  Kaluss,  and, 
above  all,  Chocim, — ^immortal  names, — and  take  for  your  king, 
John  Sobieski !" 

This  eloquent  speech  had  its  effi9Ct,  and  Sobieaki  was  elected 
King  of  Poland  on  the  19th  of  May,  1674.* 

Sobieski,  after  his  election,  resolved  to  defer  the  coronation 
ceremony  until  after  he  had  conquered  the  Turks ;  and  that  he 
iiiight  retain  the  office  of  grand-general  for  a  time.  He  fought 
Ae  Tartars  and  Turks  with  the  stimulus  and  ambition  of  personal 
^mosity ;  and,  as  every  Moslem  who  was  laid  low  by  his  arms 
ini^t  have  been  the  murderer  of  his  uncle  or  brother,  they  were, 
in  his  estimation,  so  many  libations  of  atonement  to  appease  the 
manes  of  his  shiughtered  relations.  After  several  skirmishes,  the 
Polish  troops  with  only  15,000,  encountered  the  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars near  Leopol,  in  Oallicia,  with  a  force  of  more  than  60,000. 
A  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  month  of  Augost — ^no  uncommon 
event  in  the  history  of  Polish  climate — greatly  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  and,  by  the  superstitious  Poles,  was  considered 
a  miracle  in  their  favor  ;  and,  believing  that  Heaven  was  on  their 
ade,  they  fought  the  more  desperately,  and,  in  the  firm  belief  of  a 
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sadden  and  eompleie  viotoiy,  left  10,000  of  tbe  enemy  dead  on 
ibe  field,  and  routed  the  entire  armj.* 

The  grand  Tisier  in  his  retreat,  invested  Trembowla,  a  small 
town  strongly  fortified,  in  Podolta,  which  was  defended  by  Suniiel 
Ohrasanowski,  a  Jew.  The  Turk  sucoessiyely  demanded  a  sorreo- 
der  and  ne^tiation;  bat  the  brave  Jewi^  governor  replied, 
^^  Thoa  art  mistaken  if  thou  expeotest  to  find  gold  within  these 
walls,  we  have  nothiog  here  but  steel  and  soldiers ;  our  number 
indeed  is  small,  but  our  courage  is  great.''  The  Turkish  general 
then  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  town,  but  without  efiect. 
The  wife  of  the  Jewish  commander,  who  was  the  greatest  warrior 
of  the  two,  resolutely  assisted  with  her  own  hands  to  supply 
ammunition.  The  inert,  wrangling,  cowardly  Polish  nobles  of 
this  station,  as  usual,  began  to  plan  a  surrender,  which  was  over- 
heard by  this  female  general,  who  immediately  rushed  through  the 
thickest  of  the  fire  to  inform  her  husband,  whose  threats  and  per- 
suasions induced  them  to  continue  the  defence  of  the  town.  The 
battle  continued  with  increased  vigor,  and,  amid  the  trembling, 
crushing  walls  of  Trembowla,  the  Jewish  heroine,  fearing  the 
courage  of  her  husband  might  fail  him  in  such  awful  moments  for 
the  trial  of  men's  souls,  seizing  two  poniards,  said  to  him,  '*  One 
of  these  is  destined  for  thee,  if  thou  surrenderest  this  town ;  the 
other  I  intend  for  myself."  At  thb  interesting  moment,  the 
Polish  army,  headed  by  Sobieski,  appeared  in  sight,  and  again 
routed  the  Moslem  forces,  with  a  loss  of  eight  thousand  on  the 
field. 

Sobieski,  having  won  fresh  laurels  by  his  recent  victories  over 
the  Turks  and  Tartars,  now  returned  home  to  witness  the  festi- 
vities and  ceremonies  of  his  deferred  coronation ;  where  the  king 
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was  little  uoore  tina  a  rex  dafgmUus  ^  his  deetion  wis  eoniimied 
by  the  roj«l  iiiMiganitioD.  The  ^neral  of  the  deeeased  king,  bj 
the  Pelieh  eostom,  was  deferred  till  hissiioceflaor  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  anotoeed  him ;  for  tiie  pnrpoae  of  avoiding  the  appearance  ct 
an  interregnnin, — in  a  ooontry  where  no  one  and  ereiy  one 
reigned.  By  a  aingnlar  coinoidenoe,  it  happened  on  the  present 
occasion  the  fiuieral  oeremoniea  of  two  kings  were  performed 
Casifflir  had  lately  died  in  France,  and  the  same  dirge  was  sung  at 
the  obsequiefl  of  both  him  and  Michael.  These  ceremonies  were 
donhdeas  designed  to  teach  newmonarchs  their  mortal  end.  The 
oeremonj  then  concluded  by  the  new  king  appearing  in  the 
BUnislaa-Kirche,  where  Boleslas  murdered  the  prelate.  The  new 
king,  as  i£  A«  were  the  perpetrator  of  the  foul  deed,  went  to  the 
spot  on  foot,  and  declared,  according  to  their  custom,  that  the 
crime  was  atrocious,  that  he  was  innocent  of  it,  detested  it,  and 
asked  pardon,  by  imploring  the  protection  of  the  holy  martyrs  upon 
himself  and  his  kingdom.  The  coronation  medals  bore  the  device 
of  a  naked  sword  pasauig  throngh  seyeral  crowns  of  laurel,  and 
at  the  point  was  a  regal  crown  with  this  inscription,  ^'  Per  hat  ad 

As  soon  as  these  royal  pageants  were  over,  and  while  the  mnsio 
of  his  coronation  was  yet  ringing  in  his  ears,  Sobieski  was  again 
compelled  to  take  the  field  against  the  Moslem  foe,  in  September, 
1676.  With  a  small  army  of  only  thiriy-eight  thousand,  he 
nukrohed  against  two  hundred  thousand  Turks  and  Tartan.  He 
made  his  head-quarters  at  Zurawno,  a  little  town  in  Pokucia,  on 
the  west  of  the  Dniesiery  where  he  fortified  his  camp  with  entrenoh- 
menls.  The  Turkish  army  was  encamped  on  the  other  side  c/t 
the  rirer,  and  had  cut  off  all  communication  in  the  rear  of  the 
Pdee.    This  was  a  most  critical  moment  in  die  histoiy  of  Poland 
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and  modern  Europe.  The  king  opened  his  operations  by  senAh^ 
to  the  Tartar  prince  proposals  of  peaee,  bat  witiiont  offset.  The 
Turks  now  attempted  to  pass  over  the  river,  bat  were  repolsed 
with  great  loss ;  and  Ibrahim,  after  openii^  his  batteries  on  the 
Polish  camp,  met  with  such  determined  resistance  to  all  his 
demands  and  hostile  movements,  that  he  was  compelled  to  make 
peace  on  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Polish  sorereign.  In  this 
treaty  two  thirds  of  the  Ukraine  were  given  up  to  Poknd ;  the 
other  third  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Ckissacks,  nnder 
the  protection  of  the  Sultan ;  and  Podolia  was  restored,  except 
EamieDiec.  After  condadlng  this  treaty,  John  retomed  to 
Poland  with  the  honors  of  having  obtained  a  complete  victoiy  over 
his  worst  enemy. 

Sobieski  now  gave  the  French  ambassador  audience,  and  was 
invested  with  the  order  of  the  ^^  Holy  Ghost,"  by  order  of  Louis 
XIY.,  which  displeased  the  democracy  of  the  Poles,  who  said, 
^'  It  was  stooping  to  the  pride  of  France  to  wear  its  livery." 
The  king  now  had  five  years'  peace — destitote  however  of  all  its 
enjoyments — ^in  consequence  of  the  continued  petty  warfare  of 
political  intrigues,  carried  on  by  his  artful  wife  and  prodigal  sons, 
aided  by  the  hypocritical  Jesuits  and  fiftotious  nobles.  The  qaeen 
was  an  artful  woman,  and  frequently  tempted  her  royal  consort 
from  the  path  of  duty,  for  a  moment;  but  his  sober  second 
thoughts  soon  corrected  his  temporary  errors.  His  hatred  to  the 
Turks  continued  unabated,  and  he  had  long  wished  another  op- 
portunity to  chastise  them  still  more  severely  ;  till  at  length  his 
long  sought  for  opportunity  arrived.  Leopold,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  king  of  Hungary,  had  caused  his  Hungarian  subjects 
to  revolt,  by  violations  of  their  national  liberties.  The  celebrated 
Tekeli,  <me  <^  the  principal  nobles  of  that  oppressed  countiy. 
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wa»  ikeir  leader,  who  fbnned  an  allianoe  widi  the  Turks.  Mo- 
hammed required  Leopold  to  withdraw  all  his  Austrian  troops 
torn  Hungary,  which  was  considered  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
The  eowardly  Lieopold  immediately  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Poles, 
which  Sobieski  aoeepted,  and  agreed  to  fanush  48,000  men,  on 
condition  that  Leopold  wonld  relinqnish  his  mortgage  on  the  salt 
mines  of  Wielicata,  which  had  been  pledged  by  Casimir,  as  se- 
curity for  fife  million  floras,  «id  advance  1,200,000  florins  for 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

The  Sultan's  forces  were  ready  in  AprO,  1683;  but,  as  the 
iruoe  had  not  yet  expired,  he  kept  good  faith,  and  took  no  ad- 
yantage  of  Leopold^s  unprepared  army.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  1688,  the  Modem  army  commenced  its  march  for  Yienna, 
with  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Two  thirds  of  them 
wer6  Hungarians  and  Tartars,  armed  with  a  plenty  of  provisions 
and  ammunition,  and  more  than  three  hundred  heavy  pieces  of 
artillery.  Their  commander  was  Kara  Mustapha,  the  grand 
vizier,  with  plenary  power  from  the  Sultan.  The  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, Leopold's  brother-in-law,  who  was  formerly  one  of  Sobies- 
Id^s  pompetitors  for  the  Polish  crown,  commanded  the  Imperial 
troops,  who  only  numbered  37,000  men. 

The  vizier  marched  his  army  from  Belgrade,  along  the  western 
nde  of  the  Danube  to  Vienna,  without  any  resistance.  The 
timid  and  haughty  Leopold  fled  from  town  to  town  before  the 
Tartars,  sleeping  now  and  then  with  his  empress  in  the  fbrest,  on 
a  bundle  of  straw ;  while  he  viewed,  behind  him,  the  flames  of 
his  palace  and  city,  blazing  in  the  horiK>n,  and  mingling  with  the 
flames  of  the  cottages  of  bis  subjects. 

Fortune,  which  had  already  been  so  lavish  with  her  gifis  to 
Sobieski  in  the  battle  of  Ohocim,  and  in  his  subsequent  election 
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to  ihe  throne,  was  now  aboat  to  roTeal  to  her  &Torite  the  further 
mysteries  of  her  kindness,  uid  seal  his  title  to  immortal  tkme 
with  the  battle  of  Vienna.    The  king  of  Poland,  now  fiftj-ibar 
years  old,  and  in  sach  fed^le  health  as  to  require  aid  to  motmt 
his  eharger,  was  the  only  man  in  the  world  to  whom  the  German 
empire  could  look  for  protection.     After  a  most  severe  and  dis- 
astrous siege  of  eight  months,  by  die  cruel  Turks,  and  with  open 
trenches  for  sixty  days,  suffering  Vienna  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.      Famine,  disease,  and  the  sword,  had  cut  off  two 
thirds  of  its  garrison  ;  and  the  miserable  inhabitants,  bankrupt  in 
fortune,  depressed  by  incessant  toil  for  the  last  six  months,  day 
and  night,  disappointed  in  their  long  deferred  hopes,  which  brought 
no  promise  of  relief  from  any  quarter,  yielded  to  the  agonies  of 
despair.     Numerous  breaches  were  already  made,  in  the  hereto- 
fore impenetrable  and  time-beaten  walls  of  old  Vienna.      The 
massy  bastions  which  had  defied  the  raging  storm  and  forked 
lightnings  for  centuries,  were  now  fui  crumbling  in  ruins  before 
the  batteries  of  the  Infidels ;  and  the  temporary  intrenchmente 
thrown  up  in  haste  in  the  streets,  formed  the  last  resource  of  the 
Oermah  capital.     Despair  had  almost  seised  the  heart  of  Stah- 
reroborg,  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  announced  to  his  trem- 
bling citizens,  the  necessity  of  sarrendering,  if  not  relieved  in 
three  days ;  while  every  fatal  night,  by  its  signals  of  distress  from 
the  summits  of  the  steeples,  announced  to  ^e  world  above  and 
below,  the  suffering  extremities  of  the  devoted  city. 

And  from  what  quarter  did  relief  come  ?  Was  it  from  liberty- 
loving  France?  No!  Was  it  from  good  old  England.^  No? 
Was  it  from  powerful  Russia  ?  No  I  Was  it  from  those  das- 
tardly Prussians,  who  subsequently  murdered  Poland,  and  hare 
ever  since  watched  hergha»tly  corpse  with  sabre  and  lance,  fearinf 
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fhftt  the  weltemg  victim  might  posnbly  remuioitate  ?  No  !  It 
was  from  that  rtry  victim — ^the  onoe  noble,  generotu,  world-famed 
Polmnd,  the  deliverer  of  Vienna  and  defender  of  Christendom, 
thai  relief  eame  in  this  dismal  hour  of  forlorn  extremity.  And 
what  did  magnanimous  and  generous  Poland  receive  in  return  for 
this  unparalleled  kindness  ?  Not  addlar — ^not  one  grateful  word 
or  look  ;  but  treachery,  robbery,  and  assassination  firom  the  hands 
of  their  German  beneficiaries. 

*^  Then  what  is  man  t    And  what  man  leeing  this. 
And  having  hnman  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man?" 

The  sun  which  had  coursed  so  quietly  and  foithfolly  through 
die  heavens,  daily  watching  the  ferocious  Turks,  and  gasing  on 
the  helpless  condition  of  Vienna,  as  if  disgusted  with  the  scenes 
of  human  butchery  which  this  fallen  world  presented,  had  mo- 
destly veiled  his  &oe  with  the  golden  clouds  of  the  fax  west,  and 
vanished  from  the  sight  of  the  anxious  sufferers.  Despair  seemed 
to  hover  in  every  point  of  the  horizon.  The  trembling  sentinel, 
who  was  on  the  watch  at  the  top  of  the  towering  steeple  of  old 
St.  Stephen,  ranges  his  far-seeing  eye  at  every  point  of  the 
compass,  with  a  lingering  hope  of  succor  from  some  unknown 
quarter ;  while  the  man  of  God  bows  in  his  devotions  at  the  altar 
beneath,  invoking  aid  from  the  great  God  of  batUes, — ^but  no 
relief-  comes.  Again  the  faithful  watch  on  his  lofty  tower  rallies 
all  his  optics,  and  ranges  his  best  vision  through  every  hopeful 
point  in  the  dim  distance,  in  vain — and  sinks  back  in  despair. 
Again  the  man  Of  prayer  bows  himself  in  his  last  agony  at  the 
lonely  altar  beneath — ^but  all,  as  yet,  in  vain.  The  placid  moon 
in  the  silence  of  night,  now  hastens  to  the  reHef  of  the  despond- 
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mg  waiohy  and  ts  he  again  oasts  Ids  pieroiog  eyes  orer  the  dum- 
bering  world,  oarefoUy  traoing  the  silver  rays  of  the  queen  of 
ni^t,  as  she  lights  np  in  the  &i  distanee,  the  forests,  fietds,  and 
lawns — till  at  last  he  sees  a  biasing  flame  on  the  summits  of  the 
Calemberg :  and  one  aazions  look  more,  revealed  the  joyful  s^ht 
of  an  army  preparing  to  desoend  the  xidge.  The  thrilling  news 
runs  like  electricity  through  the  city — eyeiy  teleseope  was  in- 
stantly turned  in  that  direction,  while 

*^  They  we  them  on  their  winding  way, 
Aboat  their  ranki  the  moonbeams  play. 
Their  bfty  deeds  and  daring  high 
Blend  with  the  notes  of  victory." 

The  brilliancy  of  their  lances,  and  the  splendor  of  tii«»r  ban- 
ners, together  with  the  roar  of  the  deep-toned  cannon,  socm  con- 
firmed the  joyful  tidings  that  the  hussars  of  Poland,  the  con- 
querors of  Osmanlis,  and  the  hero  of  Chocim,  were  approaching 
for  the  relief  of  despairing  Vieima. 

The  Turks,  who  readily  understood  that  the  advancing  king  of 
Poland  was  a  signal  for  them  to  fight  or  run,  immediately  roused 
from  their  slumbers,  tiieir  licentiousness,  and  midnight  origies, 
and  began  to  think  of  victory  or  death.  The  ghosts  of  Ghocim, 
as  they  imaged,  flew  through  their  ranks,  and  diey  began  to 
talk  of  another  reckoning  with  John  Sobieski.  Immediately  were 
seen  officers  and  couriers  flying  on  their  Arabian  steeds,  from 
tent  to  tent,  in  every  direction,  dividing  their  vast  and  almost 
numberless  hosts,  into  two  great  divisions,  one  of  which  was  des- 
tined to  oppose  their  new  enemy,  and  one  to  continue  the  assaults 
on  the  besieged  ciiy.  That  was  the  ever  memorable  night  which 
watched  over  tiie  destiny  of  modem  nations ;  while  the  glittering 
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BtuB  looked  down  on  the  terrible  oonfliet  wbioh  was  approacbing, 
and  which  in  a  few  fleeting  moments  wab  to  settle  the  moment* 
OQS  qnestbn,  involving  the  dearest  interests  of  the  Christian 
world,  whether  the  cross  or  the  creseent  should  float,  not  onlj 
over  the  walla  of  Vienna,  but  over  the  world  for  all  coming  time. 
The  fiantic  shrieks  of  women,  the  shrill  cries  of  helpless  in&ncy, 
the  moanings  of  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  dying ;  the  last  sad 
fiurewell  of  friends,  and  the  wailii^  of  despair  were  now  heard  in 
eveiy  street  and  house  of  the  devoted  city,  as  they  flocked  to  the 
churches  and  other  places  of  seenrity ;  while  the  governor  ad- 
vaaced  to  the  breaches  with  all  his  remaining  forces,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  ihe  approaching  conflict. 

The  doke  of  Lorraine  had  previously  left  with  a  few  of  his 
best  horsemen  to  join  the  king  of  Poland,  and  re-leam  the  art 
of  war  nnder  so  great  a  master.  The  two  illustrions  commanders, 
soon  after  meeting,  concerted  a  plan  of  operations ;  and  Sobieski 
encamped  on  the  Danube,  with  all  his  forces,  in  union  with  the 
empire  troops.  It  was  a  precious  moment  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity, when  with  tears  of  joy,  palpitating  hearts,  and  trembling 
limbs,  the  sovereigns,  generals,  and  soldiers  of  the  Imperialists, 
received  the  illustrious  chief,  whom  heaven  had  been  kindly  rear- 
ing for  more  than  half  a  century,  for  the  relief  of  Christendom 
from  the  tiger-grasp  of  the  Turks.  Discord,  always  a  prevalent 
foe  in  the  times  of  danger,  had  reigned  in  the  Imperial  camp 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Polish  hero ;  but  now  confidence  was 
restored,  and  all  cheerfully  yielded  obedience  to  the  great  com- 
mander. 

The  duke  of  Lorraine  had  taken  the  precaution  to  construct  a 

triple  bridge  at  Tulin,  six  leagues  below  Vienna,  in  the  presence 

of  Kara  Mustapha,  the  Turkish  commander,  who  made  no  oppo- 
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mAm.  The  Ckraaa  deeton,  howerer,  heritaled  to  erooi  tibe 
rifer ;  iriifle  the  Beveritj  of  the  weftther,  the  long  runs,  and  al- 
noet  impassable  roads,  ftUed  the  hearts  of  all  the  forces  with 
alarm,  except  the  king  of  Poland,  who  was  a  stranger  to  fear, 
and  an  enemy  to  delay.  The  state  of  Vienna  woidd  admit  of  no 
delay.  The  last  despatch  of  Btahremborg  contained  these  laoonie 
words:  '^ There  is  no  time  to  lose.'*  To  which  Sobieski  re- 
plied :  *^  There  is  no  reverse  to  fear ;  the  general  who  at  the  head 
of  three  hnndred  tnoosand  men  ooold  allow  that  bridge  to  be 
eonstmeted  in  his  teeth,  cannot  fkil  to  be  defeated."  On  die 
foBowing  day  tibe  liberators  of  Vienna — the  defenders  of  Chris- 
tendom passed  in  review  before  their  allies.  Th^  Poles  marched 
first,  whose  magnificent  arms,  splendid  dresses,  and  beautifbl 
hbrses,  astonished  the  spectators.  The  infimtry  excited  less  ad- 
miration. One  regiment  in  particular,  by  its  battered  and  ragged 
appearance,  touched  the  pride  of  the  German  monarch,  who  said 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  army,  and  advised  Sobieski  to  send  them 
over  the  river  by  night,  to  avoid  the  gate  and  reproach  of  the 
spectators.  But  Sobieski  thinking  otherwise,  said  to  the  Impe- 
rialists :  ^^  Look  well  at  these  brave  men  ;  it  is  an  invincible  bat- 
taBon,  who  have  sworn  never  to  renew  their  clothing,  till  they 
are  arrayed  in  the  spoils  of  the  Torks  ;  and  in  the  last  wars  they 
were  all  clothed  in  the  garb  of  Turks."  They  could  now  hear 
firom  Tulin  the  roar  of  the  Turkish  cannon,  which,  in  fact,  by 
this  time  had  reduced  Vienna  almost  to  capitulation. 

The  Christian  army,  when  all  assembled,  amounted  to  seventy 
thousand  men,  containing  only  thirty  thousand  in&ntry ;  eighteen 
thousand  of  whom  were  Poles.  The  king  felt  great  disquietude 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  Cossacks,  whom  Mynswicki  had 
promised  to  bri^g  into  the  field.    These  troops  formed  the  most 
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ioaoettfiil  seooto,  and  had  tiwmyn  been  tlie  motk  ibrmidable  eiM- 
uiiea  to  the  Tartan.  Their  long  experience  in  die  TnrkiBh  wars 
had  rendered  them  maaters  of  Mb  speoiee  of  warftre  ;  and  no 
oiher  force  coold  equal  them,  in  gaining  intelligenoei  and  cap- 
taring  prisoners.  They  received  ten  crowns  lor  every  man  ihey 
bronght  in  after  this  manner ;  and,  lea£ng  their  captives  to  the 
tent  of  their  king,  where  they  received  their  bonnty,  they  retired 
saying,  ^*  John,  I  have  tonched  my  money,  God  will  repay  yon.^ 
In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  these  Cguihful  troops^  the  king 
was  reduced  to  the  pamlnl  necessity  of  exposing  his  huasars  in 
exploring  the  dangerous  defiles  through  which  the  army  was  about 
to  pass.  The  ImperialistSi  who  could  not  appreciate  the  kingt 
attachm^t  to  thai  rude  undisciplined  militia,  were  surprised  to 
hear  ^e  hero  incessantly  exclaiming,  ^'  Oh !  Mynawioki.  Oh  ! 
Mynxwidd." 

A  rough  chain  of  rocky  mountatns,  fliQ  of  narrow  and  pre* 
cipitous  ravines,  interspersed  with  forests,  rocks,  barren  soO,  and 
the  thick-tangled  wild-woods,  known  to  chuNncal  Rome  as  the 
Mons  ^tius,  and  called  by  the  modems  the  Oalemberg — ^with  afl 
their  romantic  mountain  scenery— now  separated  the  two  armies 
of  Mahomet  and  Christendom.  As  these  mountains  projected 
their  rocky  front  ioto  the  middle  of  the  Danube,  nature  had  left 
the  Christian  hosts  the  only  and  desperate  alternative  of  sca&g 
the  Ibrmidable  barrier.  Fortunately,  Turkish  stupidity,  which  is 
ever  more  fond  of  smoking  tobacco  and  sipping  coffee,  than  the 
&tigttes  of  war,  had  neglected  to  fortify  these  posts,  where  a  few 
battalions  mig^t  have  arrested  the  Polish  army,  and  thus  have 
consigned  for  ever  the  &te  of  the  Christian  world,  to  the  merci- 
less tyranny  of  Mohammedan  infidelitj'T 

The  boastf  4  ^nidence  qf  the  Turks,  and  the  wmxitj  dsK 
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qidetaib  of  tbe  unperialutB,  were  e<iiiaDj  sarpriaiiig  and  diagnst- 
log  to  the  Poliah  bero.  So  temfto  were  the  ooontieas  numbers  d 
the  Ytet  ho0t  of  the  Muanilmeii,  that  the  first  erj  of  Allah  !  pat 
whole  battaliooa  of  the  dastardly  Germaxia  to  flight.  Thonaands 
of  the  peasants  were  inoeflaandj  engaged  day  and  sight  in  grading 
roads  over  the  monntainsy  and  cutting  throogh  forests.  The 
foot-soldiers  repeatedly  exhausted  their  strengdi  in  drag^ng  the 
artiOexyy  with  their  anns^  from  peak  to  peak,  and  to  their  extreme 
mortifieationy  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  heaviest  pieces  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Ohiefo  and  soldiers,  kings  and  sab- 
jeets,  lords  and  slaTCS,  all  laid  aside  their  aristocracy,  and 
maUttg  a  common  democracy  of  the  good  cause,  each  carried  hk 
own  ptOTisions;  while  the  leares  of  the  oak  were  the  only  sab- 
sistence  of  their  splendid  war-horses.  Some  of  the  wearied 
soonts,  who  reached  the  sommit  of  the  ridge  long  before  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  and  there  saryeyed  the  countless  myriads 
<^  the  Turkish  tents  extending  &r  in  the  distance  to  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  were  so  terrified  at  the  sight,  that  they,  retoming  with 
dismay,  spread  a  contagious  panic  through  the  army. 

The  hero  of  Chooim,  whose  greatness  nerer  left  him  in  times 
of  danger,  rallied  all  his  herculean  powers,  and  flying  from 
battalion  to  battalion,  with  all  his  usual  courage,  pleasantry, 
nonchalance,  and  eloquence,  reminded  them  of  their  former  vie- 
tories  oyer  the  infidds,  and  pointing  to  the  spirits  of  their 
departed  sires,  who  were  then  watching  their  movements,  and 
welcoming  their  heroic  sons  to  their  last  and  most  glorious 
victory,  until  by  his  irreoBtible  ^)peals,  he  quieted  all  their  fears, 
'^  calm  as  the  breast  of  the  lake,  when  thfi  loud  winds  are  laid.'' 

^he  astonishment  of  the  timid  imperialists  was  quadrupled, 
l^wn  they  Reamed  that  d^e  $ekl^  Jaf^ioaries^  ever  ripe  fpr  tr^i^ 
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•00,  iriio  eompeeed  die  kn^^  gQvd|  ^^^  ooutuitly  BOTvoiuidiiig 
his  peraon  on  the  mareh,  were  the  fndtB  of  his  fonner  TiebMries 
orer  the  Twin.  To  remoTe  all  feen  from  this  qoirter,  and  to 
disenn  these  iiekk  aonnments  of  his  fonner  bntiles  of  every 
pretenee  for  revolt^-as  thej  ^proeohed  their  former  oompanions 
in  the  OttcMnan  eamp—he  ofoed  them  their  ehcnee  to  retire  in 
nfety  to  the  rear,  or  return  to  their  friends  in  the  Turkish  army, 
or  enjoy  the  Inzny  and  ^ry  of  dying  by  his  side  in  the  approach* 
ingbatile.  Bnt  they  all,  with  one  united  toiee,  and  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  made  the  forest  resoond  with  their  cries,  whieh  re* 
aehoed  from  the  distant  hills,  and  roared  through  the  plains  and 
deep  ravines,  ^*  We  will  live  and  die  with  you !" 

Sohieski's  vietoiy  was  now  oomplete  in  mntieipation.  His 
camp  was  quiet.  His  matchless  heroism  had  triumphed  alike 
over  infidels  and  Christians,  ehie&  and  soldiers.  At  leQgth  diat 
interesting  night  arrived  when  the  patient  and  anxious  watch  on 
the  summit  of  St.  Stephen's  tower,  first  descried  in  the  hasy  die- 
tance,  ike  watch-fires  of  the  Ohristiain  heroes  on  the  summit  <fi 
Mount  Calemberg.  It  was  Saturday,  September  11th,  of  the 
year  1683,  when  the  army  encamped,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  on  that  stwile  mountain,  where  they  occupied  the  conr 
vent  of  Camaldoli,  and  the  old  castle  of  Leopoldsburgh.  There 
it  was  that  distance  performed  its  double  work  of  lending  both 
terror  and  enchantment  to  the  view.  From  diis  mountain  the 
Christians  were  presented  with  one  of  the  finest,  the  most 
imposing,  and  most  dreadful  prospeciB  of  the  greatness  of  human 
power.  An  immense  plain  was  spread  out  before  them,  with  all 
the  islands  of  the  Danube,  richly  carpeted  with  all  the  beautiful 
and  variegated  hues  oi  fiowors,  forests,  fields,  and  lawns,  which 
eompose  the  landscape  ef  Vienna  and  its  Bttburb0»  eovered 
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pavilioiis,  whose  migniAeeiioo  fleemad  better  edtpted  to  aa 
eocampment  of  pleasure  than  the  hardships  of  war ;  awarnmig 
with  an  iiiB«merabie  mvltitade  of  horses,  oaanels,  and  baffiJoeS| 
and  two  buiidred  thousand  warrors,  all  in  motbn ;  with  ionnense 
masses  of  Tartars  dispersed  along  the  foot  of  die  meontain  m 
their  nsnal  eonfnsion  ;  while  the  fire  of  the  besiegera,  inoessant 
and  terrible,  intermingled  with  that  of  the  besi^ed,  in  the  oentre 
of  whieh  oonld  be  seen  the  great  oity  of  Vienna,  distingnishaUe 
only  by  the  tops  of  the  steeples  and  the  ire  and  smoke  that 
enveloped  it.  Far  beneatii,  as  ihr  as  die  best  eyes  and  glasses 
eonld  range,  extended  the  vast  and  nnefen  plains  of  Austria, 
eovered  with  its  smoking  capital,  the  gilded  tents,  the  bewildered 
inhabitants,  running  to  and  fro  to  eseape  the  blades  of  the  Turks, 
swarming  with  the  ooantless  host  of  the  besiegera,  whose  spnn 
and  sabres  glittered  with  the  sunbeams ;  while  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge,  where  the  lofty  mountain  gradually  sank  into  the  plain, 
the  forests  and  rarines  were  ooonpied  by  the  advaneed  guards  of 
the  enemy,  prepared  to  try  titles  to  the  passage  of  the  Pdish 
army  with  lanoe  and  sabre. 

Bat  Sobieski,  nothing  daunted  by  all  this  Ibrmidable  power  and 
splendor,  coolly  and  calmly  glancing  his  eagle  eye  over  the  battle 
ground  where  his  success  or  &ilure  was  to  settle  the  destiny  of 
nations,  said — ^'  This  man  is  badly  encamped ;  he  knows  nothing 
of  war ;  we  shall  certainly  beat  him.  He  has  selected  a  bad 
position.  I  understand  him ;  he  is  ignorant  and  persuaded  of 
his  own  genius.     We  shall  gain  no  honor  from  this  victory." 

The  Turks,  confiding  in  dieir  vast  numbers  and  oriental 
prowess,  pressed  liie  assault  of  Vienna  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  they  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  king  of  Poland. 
The  Turkish  viiier,  sunrouftded  widi  all  the  ndlitary  hak  of 
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AmAo  Ivxwy  tod'  tirieiidor,  now  eznltbgly  ooimied  in  his  runka 
foar  Christian  princes,  and  as  many  Tartar  chiefs.  All  the 
nobles  of  Gennany  and  Poland  were  found  in  the  imperial  army, 
with  Sohieaki  at  their  head ;  who  was  at  once  the  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles  of  antiqnity,  and  the  N^K>leon  of  modem  war. 
The  cannonade  on  the  dty  opened  at  the  break  of  day,  and 
for  this  pnrpose,  the  risier  on  his  part,  hacl  withdrawn  from  his 
army  the  Janissaries,  his  infantry,  and  nearly  all  his  artillery. 
Kara  Mnstapha  so  grossly  naderrated  the  force  of  his  opponents, 
that  the  light  cavalry,  the  Spahis,  the  Tartars,  and  other  irregokr 
troops,  were  the  forces  destined  to  eneonnter  the  Polish  and 
German  forces.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  one  of  the  greatest  generab  of 
tbe  day,  commanded  the  Moslem  army;  although  he  had  ne 
confidence  in  the  war,  nor  its  plan  of  operations. 

The  yoathfbl  Engene  of  Savoy,  whose  martial  bnds  had 
already  reached  maturity,  now  began  to  blossom ;  and  the  first 
fruits  of  his  arms  was  the  nnezpected  and  rapid  intelligence 
which  he  Inroiight  to  Sobieski,  that  ihe  engagement  had  already 
commenced  between  the  adTsnced  guards  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge. 
The  Christians,  eager  for  the  fight,  immediately  descended  the 
mountains  in  five  columns,  rushing  down  upon  the  plains  like 
mountain  torrents,  but  in  good  order.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
leading  divisions  to  halt  at  every  hundred  paces,  to  give  time  to 
the  rear  to  join  them,  who  were  delayed  by  the  difficulties  of  tfie 
descent.  A  momentary  struggle  forced  the  rade  parapet,  which 
the  Turks  had  hastily  erected  to  bar  the  five  debouches  of  the 
roads  into  the  plain.  At  every  ravine,  the  king^s  troops  met 
fresh  obtaeles,  which  they  surmounted  with  almost  miraeidoos 
celerity.  The  Spahis,  who  dismounted  io  contest  the  rocky 
ascents,  speedily  remounted  their  saddles  as  the  passes  w«re 
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forced,  aad  fell  baok  in  hosts  to  the  next  positioiis  whidi  were  to 
be  defended.  But  after  all  the  resistanoe  of  the  Mnssnlmen, 
who  found  it  impossible  with  their  feeble  in&nftrj  to  withstand 
the  steady,  solid,  and  advancing  masses  of  the  Grennans,  the 
Christian  anuj  was  eveiywhere  prevailii^.  The  garrison  of 
Vienna,  cheered  bj  the  sacoess  of  their  approaching  defirerers, 
almost  performed  miracles  on  the  breach ;  while  Kara  Mnstapha, 
who  had  long  hesitated  vduch  battle  he  should  join,  determiiled 
to  measure  sabres  with  the  Polish  king  and  his  hr-hmed  squa- 
drons. 

By  two  o'clock,  the  rannes  being  cleared,  and  die  allies  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  on  the  plain,  Sobieski  ordered  the  doke  of 
Lorraine  to  halt,  and  give  1h&  Pdes  time  to  join  the  army,  who 
had  lost  time  by  a  circuitous  march.  At  length  they  came  up, 
and  took  their  post  on  the  ri^t,  as  late  as  eleven,  when  the 
imperial  eagles  saluted  the  squadrons  shining  in  their  g^ded 
cuirasses,  with  cries  of  ^^  Long  Hts  King  John  Sobieski !"  and 
as  the  shouts  of  joy  were  repeated  through  the  extended  lines 
the  Mussulman  army  began  to  i^Kyw  signs  of  trepidation. 

Some  warm  skirmishing  occurred  at  ei^t  in  die  morning ;  and 
at  eleven,  the  Christian  Bnaj  was  arrayed  in  the  plain,  whra 
Kara  Mustapha,  beginning  to  apprehend  that  the  allies  were  more 
powerful  than  he  anticipated,  changed  his  purpose,  and  took  the 
command  in  person,  standing  in  the  centre,  opposite  to  Sobieski, 
who  occupied  the  centre  of  his  army.  The  engagement  had  been 
only  partial  previous  to  fiv^  in  the  evening.  Sobieski  was  wait- 
ing for  his  in&ntry,  who  had  not  come  up ;  and  the  inert, 
efieminate  visier,  amused  himself  in  his  splendid  crimson  tent 
his  coffee  and  other  eastern  luxuries;  while  the  powerful 
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long  a&d  hero  of  Poland  was  watching  hk  moremeiitg  asnd  plan- 
ning  hifl  conqueat. 

The  moment  the  iofantry  came  jxp,  Sobieaki  <Nrdered  them  to 
aeiie  an  emiaenoe  whieh  commanded  the  poation  of  the  yiiier ; 
which  waa  immediately  done,  and  decided  the  fiite  of  the  day. 
ThiB  grand  manoeaTre  00  aiirpriaed  and  terrified  the  Tisier,  that 
he  immediately  ordered  his  infantry  to  his  right  wing^  iridoh 
moTement  threw  all  his  line  into  confoaion.  The  Pdiah  king, 
Napoleon-like,  instantly  took  advantage  of  his  Enemy's  Unnderi 
and  directing  all  his  fi>rces  to  their  weak  points,  exclaimed  to  his 
brttre  comrades — ^^  They  are  lost  men."  He  ordered  the  doke 
of  Lorraine  to  attack  the  centre,  which  was  weak  and  exposed. 

Sobieaki,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  charged  fnrioosly  through 
the  Tnrks,  directing  his  attack  against  the  scarlet  tent  of  the 
Sultan,  and  snrronnded  by  his  poweiftd  sqoadroDS,  he  was 
instantly  recognised  by  the  streamers  which  adorned  the  lanees 
of  his  goard ;  distingoiabed  from  all  others  by  his  bow  and  qaiyer 
of  gold,  which  were  suspended  on  his  shoidders,  and  by  his  mag* 
nificent  dress,  snrmonnted  by  his  splendid  plume,  borne  by  one 
of  the  most  majestio  war-horses  of  all  Europe,  mounted  with  the 
handsomest  prince  of  the  age,  together  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
his  presence  eveiTwhere  excited,  all  contributed  to  the  grandeur 
and  sttUimity  of  the  scene,  which  struck  terror  and  death  into  the 
ranka  of  the  infidel  foe.  With  this  imposing  array,  the  hero  of 
the  eastern  continent,  with  hia  trusty  squadrons,  like  so  many 
thunderbolts  from  Heayen,  daahed  throu^  the  plain  with  sabre 
and  lance  directed  at  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  trembling 
Turks,  while  the  Ohristian  hero  exclaimed  as  he  advanced-— • 
<^  Nan  noMsj  Domnty  sedtiinsii  gloria,,'*'* 

The  moment  the  Tartars  and  the  Spahis  heard  the  name  of 
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&e  Pdisb  hero  repeated  m  rapid  sneoeflsioii  throt^li  Ae  long 
lioes  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  tbey  fled  in  oonfasion  and  dismay. 
Somx  (lie  cry  waa  heard  from  Sultan  Gieraj,  ^'  By  Allah !  the 
king  is  with  them.*'  At  this  oritieal  moment  of  Hfe  and  death, 
when  the  momentous  question, ''  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'*  was  to  be 
>Aeeided  in  a  few  moments,  not  only  for  Europe  but  for  all  Chris- 
tendom, Nature  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  haman 
freedom.  The  rising  queen  of  the  night,  who  had  heretofore 
gased  upon  the  scene  of  deadly  combat  with  her  usual  serenity, 
yeiled  her  placid  countenance  in  a  total  eclipse,  as  if  disgusted 
wil^  the  sight  of  human  butchery ;  which  sent  home  to  the 
hearts  of  the  superstitious  Turks  the  terrors  of  deaA,  as  they 
beheld  the  ominous  crescent  of  their  prophet  waning  in  the 
frowning  heavens.  At  the  si^me  moment,  ihe  hussars  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Alexander,  who  fbrmed  the  leading  column, 
rushed  into  a  charge,  amidst  a  universal  cry  at  the  top  of  every 
voice,  ^'  God  defend  Poland  !''  The  remaining  squadrons,  pant- 
ing for  the  blood  of  tyrants,  led  by  the  noblest  and  bravest 
generals  of  the  country,  filled  with  courage,  and  charing  at  ^ 
gallop,  cleared,  without  dritwing  bridle,  a  ravine  at  which  even  the 
best  inikntry  might  have  faltered,  and  rushed  furiously  up  the 
opposite  bank.  The  shdck  of  the  charing  columns  against  the 
Turkish  masses  was  so  sudden  and  overpowering  that  they  cut 
the  opposing  army  in  two  almost  instantly. 

The  charge  was  so  violent  and  shivering  that  almost  all  the 
lances  were  spHntered  to  atoms.  The  celebrated  pachas  of 
Aleppo  and  Silistria  were  slain  on  the  spot,  and  four  other  distin- 
guished pachas  fell  lifeless  under  the  death-blows  of  Joblonowski. 
At  the  same  time,  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  completely  routed  the 
foroci  of  the  ^ncipaOties,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  Ottoman 
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eamp.  Kars  Mvatoplia  gaT«  up  in  despair,  eidftiming  %o  dw 
ELara  of  the  Crimea,  as  he  passed  ibe  fiigitares,  ^^  Cao  j<m  not  aid 
me  ?''  He  answered,  ^^  I  know  the  king  of  Poland,  and  I  iM 
you  tfiat  if  we  liad  to  deal  with  him^  all  we  eonld  do  woold  be  to 
nm  away.  Look  at  the  moon;  see  if  Gh>d  is  not  against  ns." 
Mostapba  in  vain  strove  to  rallj  his  paiuo^strioken  troops^  who 
were  fleeing  in  all  direetiona,  not  daring  even  to  raise  their  eyes 
towards  the  frowning  heayena.  The  awfol  crisis  in  the  history  ef 
nations  was  over.  The  canse  of  civilisatioii  and  Christiani^  had 
trimnphedf  and  the  Massalman  power  fled  from  Europe,  never 
more  to  retom.  At  six  in  the  evening,  Sobieski,  entering  the 
Tarkish  camp»  arrived  first  at  the  quarters  of  the  viiier,  where  a 
slave  met  hiss,  and  presented  him  with  the  charger  and  golden 
bridle  of  Mnstapha.  The  hero  <^  Vbnoa,  taking  the  bridle, 
ordered  one  of  his  aids  to  hasten  to  the  queen  of  Poland,  and  say 
to  her  that  he  who  owned  that  bridle  was  vanquished.  He  them 
planted  his  standard  in  the  midst  of  the  armed  oaravansara  of  all 
Asia,  and  ordered  Charles  of  Lorraine  to  drive  the  beidegers  from 
the  trenebes  before  Vienna.  But,  f<fftunately,  that  work  was 
already  done;  the  JaiuiaarieB  had  deserted  their  posts  on  the 
approaeh  of  the  evening}  and  after  a  dreadful  siege  of  sixty  day% 
with  open  trenches,  the  imperial  city  was  almost  miraculously 
delivered  from  the  ravages  of  Turkish  war. 

The  Mowing  morning  revealed  to  the  astonished  victors  Ae 
m^Snitude  of  their  glorious  victory.  The  vast  plain  was  covered 
with  ibe  trophies  of  war,  eotttaining  the  choicest  treasures  of  the 
East.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tents  were  still  stand- 
ing, after  scores  of  them  had  been  destroyed  by  the  exasperated 
infideh.  The  countless  masses  of  the  Orientals  had  disappeared ; 
but  their  gorgeous  spoils^  their  splendid  Arabian  horses,  their 
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osmdB,  and  their  wealth  of  all  kinds  ooyered  tiie  gimmd.     The 

king,  at  ten,  approaohing  Vienna,  paned  throngh  <he  lanmA 

where  the  ferooions  Twrks  would  have  entered  in  triomph  tiie 

mme  day,  bnt  for  the  proweBB  of  the  immortal  hero.     At  his 

ai^roaeh,  another  eonl-stirring  scene  in  this  drama  was  lerealod, 

which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  history  to  reowd.     The  streets 

haying  been  cleared  of  their  mins  for  the  king  and  soite,  every 

avenne,  street,  and  lane,  every  window,  honse,  and  emin^ioe,  w«s 

iOed  and  covered  wilh  homan  bemgs  ci  all  ages,  sexes,  and  eon- 

ditions,  whose  hearts  and  eyes  were  oveiflowing  with  joy,  as  they 

gaaed  on  their  glorions  deliverer,  and  made  the  hea;vsns  ring  wit& 

their  shonts  of  victory  and  gratefol  praise.    They  all  with  one 

consent  followed  the  kmg  to  the  ancient  church  of  the  Angnstins, 

where,  in  the  absence  of  the  clergy,  who  had  not  arrived,  thej 

ehanted  with  their  hero,  2V  Deum,  in  hnmble,  gralefiil  praise  to 

the  €rod  of  Hosts.    The  same  service  was  soon  afterwards  p<»w 

formed  with  fiur  greater  ceremony  and  devont  solemidty,,  in  the  (dd 

eathedral  of  St  Stephen,  where,  bat  a  few  short  honra  prevtoos, 

the  trembling  wateh  on  the  top  of  the  ^ire,  and  the  man  of  God 

at  the  foot  of  the  ahar,  had  so  patriotically  served  tiieir  conntry 

and  their  Gt>d.    In  this  heavenly  service,  the  hnmble  and  piona 

Bobiedd,  crowned  with  all  the  laurels  of  fkme,  joined,  while  ihe 

noble  form  of  the  prince,  overcome  witii  the  grateful  sensations 

of  Divine  goodness,  ky  low  in  tiie  dust,  with  his  fooe  to  the 

ground.*    It  was  there,  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  that  the  prieA 

announced  from  the  sacred  altar  that  memorable  text,  ^  There 

was  a  man  sent  from  Crod  wfaoee  name  was  John." 

In  1686,  on  the  6th  of  May,  Sobieski,  worn  out  in  a  lifo  of  war 
at  home  and  abroad,  despairing  of  ever  introducing  an  orderly, 

*  GUvaiMly,  m.,  50,  101. 
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petcetUe  govenmieilt  hi  Poland,  and  oonsiandj  harassed  with 
the  petty  quarrels  of  the  nobilitj,  and  dieir  continued  strife  to 
dethrone  their  kii^  and  filch  his  crown,  ooncladed  a  treaty  with 
Russia  without  the  consent  of  the  IKet,  by  which  he  surrendered 
to  the  Cxar^  Smolensko,  Cxemiechow,  Kiow,  and  Sereria,  rery 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  Poland.     This  treaty  was  a  great  mis- 
take, and  ruined  his  peace  and  prospects  e^er  after.     Poland  had 
80  far  sunk  in  moral  and  political  degradation  that  their  braye  and 
inse  Idng  had  no  control  OTcr  them,  and  seeing  his  approaching 
dtssolution,   worn   down  with   his  long  and  repeated  efibrts  to 
organise  a  regular  government  for  his  people,  clearly  foreseeing 
the  approaching  &tal  catastrophe  of  his  country,  sunk  in  despair, 
ud  gave  up  all  as  lost.     His  reign  was  one  continued  struggle 
with  aristocratic  anarchy.     The  aged  hero,  now  fkst  approaching 
the  grave,  with  a  heart  filled  with  grief  at  the  future  prospects  of 
his  countrymen,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  his  last  speech  in  the 
senate,  in  the  following  prophetic  and  eloquent  language : 

^'  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  griefs  of  die  soul  who  said 
that  small  distresses  have  to  declare  themselves,  but  great  ones 
ve  silent.      The  world  will  be  mute  with  amazement  at  the  con- 
templation of  us  and  our  councils.     Nature  herself  will  be  aston- 
ished !     That  beneficent  Parent  has  gifted  every  living  creature 
^th  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  given  the  most  incon- 
siderable animals  arms  for  their  defBUce ;  we  alone,  in  the  universe, 
turn  ours  against  ourselveH.     That  instinct  is  taken  from  us,  not 
hy  any  resiadess  force,  not  by  an  inevitable  destiny,  but  by  a 
volontary  insanity,  by  our  own  passion,  by  the  desire  of  destruc- 
^^'    Alas !  what  will  one  day  be  the  mournful  surprise  of  pos- 
^^ty,  to  find  that,  from  the  summit  of  glory,  from  the  period 
when  the  Polish  name  filled  the  universe,  our  country  has  fallen 
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into  nuoS)  and  falkn,  alas !  fbr  ever.  I  hare  been  aUe  to  gain  Ayr 
you  Tictoriefl,  bat  I  feel  myself  moable  to  save  you  from  yonneiTee. 
Nothing  remains  to  be  done  bat  to  place  in  the  bands,  not  of 
deistioy — ^for  I  am  a  Christian — ^bnt  of  a  powerfol  and  benefioent 
Deity,  the  £ate  of  my  beloved  country.  Belieye  me,  the  eloquence 
of  yoar  tribunee,  instead  of  being  turned  against  the  throne,  would 
be  better  directed  against  tbose  who,  by  their  disorders,  are 
bringing  down  upon  our  country  tbe  cry  of  the  prophet — wfaiob  I, 
alas  !  hear  too  clearly  rolling  over  oar  heads :  ^  Yet  forty  years, 
and  Nineveh  will  be  no  more.'  " 

Thus  spake  the  pious,  the  wise,  the  good,  and  great  Sobieski, 
the  last  and  best  of  Poland's  kings ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1696,  surrendered  his  noble  spirit  to  the  Divine  Being,  who 
inspired  his  speech.  The  predictions  of  tbe  hero  were  fulfilled 
nldmately,  though  not  exactly  in  the  order  of  time.  His  modesty, 
always  the  characteristic  of  greatness,  lost  sight  of  ^e  amelio- 
rating influence  of  his  own  glory,  which,  in  spite  of  tbe  radical 
madness  of  his  subjects,  prolonged  tbe  existence  of  Poland  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  last  triumph  of  tbe  republic 
was  his  poetbumotts  conquest  of  the  frontier  town  of  Kamieck 
from  the  Turks.  Sobieski  was  the  last  national  sovereign  of  tbe 
Poles  who  commanded  tbe  respect  of  the  world ;  and  the  king 
and  his  kingdom  fell  together.  True,  there  was  a  short  period  of 
dying  existence,  while  its  provinces  were  invaded  by  foreign  arms, 
and  the  Saxons,  Swedes,  Muscovites,  Imperialists,  and  Rnssiacs, 
eacb  in  their  turn  ruled  its  destinies.  But,  at  last,  the  awful 
moment,  so  truly  predicted  by  the  departed  hero,  arrives.  The 
Great  Sovereign,  whose  watchful  eye  is  over  all  his  creatores, — 
firom  tbe  destinies  of  nations,  to  the  slumbering  nesdiag  on  the 
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movniain  oak,-**witiidraw8  His  proteoiing  poner — aod  Poland  m 
no  more ! 

SobieflM  with  all  his  fadia — and  he  who  had  no  more  did  well 
in  hia  time  and  plaoe — ^will  ever  be  regarded  aa  a  great  man.  As 
a  general,  he  had  no  tnpericHr  in  hia  day,  and  bat  £dw  in  any  age. 
Educated  in  the  same  sohool  where  Napoleon  sabseqnently 
learned  his  tactics,  %nd  from  whose  history  the  latter  seems  to 
hare  drawn  many  useful  lessons,  especially  in  his  saganity  to 
discover  the  weak  points  of  his  enemy,  and  charge  upon  the 
exposed  and  feeble  foroes  with  the  rajAdity  oi  li|^tning,  Sobieski 
was  endowed  with  a  clear  and  powerful  intellect,  capable  of 
bringing  all  his  powers  to  the  inrestigation  of  any  subject  of  his 
choioe,  in  patient,  calm,  philosophical  thought.  He  was  a  firm 
beUever  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  died  with  strong  hopes  of  a 
glorious  immortality.  As  a  general,  he  was  braye  and  skilful, 
kind  to  hia  troops,  and  always  their  favorite.  As  a  statesman 
and  patriot,  he  loved  his  country,  and  used  all  his  powers  to 
introduce  an  orderly,  regular  government,  and  aimed  at  elevat- 
ing bis  degraded  subjects  to  a  level  with  other  European  civilised 
nations ;  but  aU  his  national  hopes  were  blasted,  by  the  ambitious, 
refractory,  and  corrupt  nobility.  That  he  was  not  as  suooessfiil 
in  the  state  as  in  the  field,  ia  not  strange ;  for  no  man,  except 
Washington,  was  ever  a  model  statesman  aud  a  perfecc  warrior. 
Had  Poland  foUowed  the  advice  of  Sobieski,  she  now  would  be  a 
free  and  powerful  nation.  He  was  a  tall  and  corpulent  prince, 
having  a  large  &ce  and  full  eye  ;  and  always  wore  the  same  dress 
with  his  subjects.  In  war  he  was  a  lion,  and  in  peace  a  lamb. 
He  was  eloquent  and  interesting  in  his  speech ;  very  easy  of 
acoeas,  of  commanding  appearance,  both  on  foot  and  horse^ 
back ;  extremely  oivil ;  and  poases9ed  the  qualities  and  feelings 
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of  a  gentleman.  As  a  general  he  ranked  at  tfie  bead  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  all  Europe  conld  not  produce  his  anperior  in  the 
field.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  all  the  polite  and 
scholastic  learning  of  his  day.  He  was  master  of  the  SclaTonian, 
the  Latan,  French,  Italiani  German,  and  Turkish  languages. 
The  study  of  philosophy  and  general  physics  was  his  deligfat; 
while  the  arts  and  sciences  received  his  m<M9t  liberal  patronage. 
And  what  is  more  than  all,  he  was  the  devoted  paisriot  of  his 
country,  and  the  fervent  lover  of  Poland. 

Though  a  daring  warrior,  he  was  an  afiedaonate  husband,  and 
inspired  with  the  best  feelings  of  humanity  in  all  the  social  rda* 
tions  of  life.  During  his  campaigns,  he  never  forgot  his  domestic 
ties  ;  and  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  write  daily  to  his  >irife. 
In  old  age  he  retained  all  the  domestic  tenderness  and  enthosiasm 
of  his  earlier  years.  At  the  age  of  fifty-four,  at  the  battle  of 
Vienna,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  queen,  he  says—**  I  read  all 
your  letters,  my  dear  and  incomparable  Maria,  tiirice  over ;  onoe 
when  I  receive  them,  once  when  I  retire  to  my  tent  and  am  alone 
with  my  love,  and  onoe  when  I  sit  down  to  answer  them.  I 
beseech  yon,  my  beloved,  do  not  rise  so  early ;  no  healdi  can 
stand  such  exertions ;  if  you  do,  you  will  destroy  my  health,  and 
what  is  worse,  injure  your  own,  which  is  my  consolation  in  this 
world."* 

When  offered  the  throne  of  Poland,  it  was  at  first  proposed 
that  he  should  divorce  his  wife,  and  marry  the  widow  of  the  late 
king,  to  reconcile  the  contending  factions.  To  this  proportion 
his  faithful  and  affectionate  heart  indignantly  said — ^^  I  am  not 
yet  a  king,  and  have  contracted  no  obligations  towards  the  nation. 
Let  them  resume  their  gift :  I  disdain  iht  throne  if  it  is  to  be 

*  Salvandy,  III.,  50, 101. 
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pnndi&fled  at  sacli  a  prioe.^'  No  tni«r  teit  of  liiimaa  gwwitneai 
cas  be  found,  tiian  conjugal  fidelity,  amid  all  tlio  hamaa  fraiHiei 
of  Ufe,  uDBhaken  both  in  prosperity  and  adrenilj.* 


SlCTIOK  IV. 
K08CIXX8K0. 


The  name  of  Thaddeiu  Koecioflko,  one  of  die  greatest  men  of 
Poland,  18  dear  to  the  heart  of  eveiy  American,  in  whose  batdes  for 
freedom  he  spent  his  yonthfol  rigor,  and  fredy  shed  his  blood  in  the 
cause  of  hnman  liberty.    This  child  of  fiune  was  bom  in  lithnania, 
of  a  noble,  but  not  very  iUnstrions  Lithnanian  famfly,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1746,  at  the  chatean  of  Sienniewiese,  near  Breieso- 
litenakt.     He  was  brooght  np  at  Warsaw,  in  ^^  L^Ingtihtte  da 
Cadets,'*^  where  the  yonng  nolnlity,  destined  for  the  profession  of 
WKT,  were  educated.     The  Csartoryskifiunily,  who  were  oelebrated 
fi>r  liberal  principleJB,  and  frequently  assisted  in  bringing  forward 
distinguished  young  men,  took  charge  of  the  fdtore  hero's  educa- 
tion.    He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  youthful  precocity, 
ttd  excelled  in  his  studies,  particularly  in    mathematics  and 
drawing ;  and  was  subsequently  sent  to  France  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion. 

In  his  youth,  his  affiMtbns  were  enlisted  in  faror  of  a  young 
Isdy  of  great  aocompEdunents  and  peculiar  charms,  the  daughter 
of  the  marshal  of  Lithuania.  His  lore  would  have  been  recipro^ 
cated  but  for  the  trifling  circumstance  of  money,  which  is 
frequently  controlling  with  the  fliir  sex,  and  was  found  more 
plenty  in  the  pockets  of   Prince  Lubomirski,  whose   wealth 

•  Coonor'B  Hist  Polsod^  I.,  183.         Fletcher,  859. 
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ieosrad  the  ImbH  md  liaiid  of  tfie  ikir  lad j ;  tiicni^  bistaleati 
and  BM»ral  wodJi  were  &r  infenor  to  our  yoong  hero,  as  the 
avaricious  girl  had  the  honeefy  to  admit 

On  leaying  the  cadet-school,  he  entered  into  a  reg^ent  as  an 
officer,  and  retoming  to  Poland,  after  a  residence  of  seren  years 
in  France,  he  applied  to  Stanislas,  then  nominal  king  of  Poland, 
for  a  militarj  appointment ;  bat  was  refused  Hftcanso  he  was  a 
&yorite  of  Adam  Csartoryaki,  whom  Stanislas  detested ;  although 
he  obtained  a  companj*  Bui  his  military  oareer  did  not,  in 
veality,  oommenoe  till  he  went  te  die  United  States,  where  the 
British  Golomes  of  America  were  ihen  stmggliiig  to  throw  oif  the 
yoke  of  their  mmatoral  and  oppressire  mother  country.  Kos- 
cinsko,  beHering  their  cause  jost,  and  one  which  was  near  his 
heart,  resolred  to  aid  in  fighting  the  battles  of  freedom.  The 
youthful  hero  was  early  fired  with  seal  in  freedom's  cause,  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  by  the  political  influenoe 
of  Russia  in  Poland,  particularly  since  the  year  1764,  when  the 
artful  Catharine  crowned  her  old  faTorite,  Stabislas  Poniatowdd, 
king  of  Poland ;  and  by  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
lAich  began  in  1772,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  followiDg  year  by 
a  rote  of  accession  to  the  treaty  of  division,  which  was  forcibly 
obtained  from  the  Diet.  Kosoiusko,  seeing  his  country's  former 
glory  rapidly  fading  away  before  the  triple  influence  of  Rusda, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  finding  no  chance  to  develop  his  uadFul 
and  splendid  gifts,  while  all  the  other  governments  of  Europe 
preserved  a  cowardly,  ungrateful,  and  unnatural  mlence  at  the 
progressive  homicide  of  Poland,  who  had  formerly  fought  their 
battles,  and  shielded  them  from  the  Moslem  power  and  the  dis- 
grace of  the  orescent,  turned  his  back  with  contempt,  and  left  a 
continentof  sbves  and  tyrants,  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  fr^e* 
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dom  in  America,  wbere  freemen  were  battling  for  their  lives, 
liberty,  and  firesides. 

On  his  arrival  in  America,  he  presented  lumself  to  WasUng- 
ton,  without  any  formal  recommendation,  humbly  asking  the 
privilege  to  participate  in  his  battles.  The  honest-hearted 
general  said  to  the  Polish  youth — ^'^What  do  you  come  here 
for  ?**  '^  I  come  to  serve  the  cause  of  American  Independence,'' 
was  the  laconic  and  simple  answer  of  the  young  warrior.  ^^  What 
can  yon  do  ?''  sud  the  &ther  of  American  freedom.  "  Try  me," 
repBed  the  modest  and  gentlemanly  Kosciusko.*  Washington, 
who  seldom  was  mistaken  in  his  man,  read  him  at  once,  and 
employed  him  as  an  officer ;  and  this  station  soon  gave  the  youth 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  talents,  his  character,  and  bravery. 
On  the  18th  of  October,  1776,  Kosciusko,  who  had  first  served 
only  as  a  volunteer  in  the  American  army,  was  appointed  by 
Congress  engineer,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  He  served  successively  as  aid-de-camp  to 
Oenersis  Gates  and  Armstrong,  and  as  engineer-colonel  in  the 
army  of  the  South,  comanded  by  General  Gates,  and  afterwards 
by  General  Greene.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1783,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Washington,  as  a  reward  for  his  long^  faUhfulj  and  honorable 
ttrvieei^  in  the  American  army.  His  noble  and  disinterested  con- 
duet,  his  talents,  and  his  oourage,  secured  to  him  the  confidence 
and  general  esteem  of  the  army,  of  Washington,  Gates,  Frank- 
Im,  La&yette,  and  of  the  American  people  universally. 

After  fighting  through  ^e  battles  of  human  liberty  in  Amerioa, 
where  he  had  rendered  important  services  in  gaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  the  Polish  hero,  crowned  with  laurels 

•  See  Falkenftein't  Life  of  Koediuko. 
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won  bj  bis  prowess,  returned  to  his  natiye  conntiy.  After  fino^ 
for  a  long  time  in  voluntarj  seclusion,  meditating  on  the  futiire 
destiny  of  his  country  and  himself,  he  was  made  major  general 
by  the  Diet ;  and  used  his  best  efforts  in  the  useless  and  feeUe 
attempts  of  his'conntry,  from  1788  to  1791,  in  resisting  foreiga 
influence  and  oppression. 

Kosciusko  gained  great  reputation  in  a  battle  fought  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1791,  at  Yolhynia,  near  the  rirer  Bug,  while 
acting  as  general  of  division  imder  young  Poniatowski,  the  king's 
nephew,  who  commanded  the  troops  against  the  army  sent  by 
Bnssia  to  OTcrtum  the  constitution  of  the  3d  of  May,  1791. 
The  Russian  force,  which  extended  from  Dubienka  to  Opolin, 
attacked  at  the  same  moment  all  the  Polish  posts  on  that  side  of 
the  Bug.  The  principal  forces  of  the  Czar  selected  Koscinako 
as  the  shining  mark  of  their  hottest  fire,  who  was  stationed  near 
Dubienka.  He  sustained  the  enemy's  shock  with  unparall^ed 
bravery  and  success  for  a  long  time ;  but  being  overwhelmed 
with  the  superior  numbers  of  the  swarming  Bussiana,  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  greatest  order,  to  Chekn,  the 
capital  of  the  palatinate  of  that  name.  This  engagement,  whieh 
cost  the  Russian  army  four  thousand  men  before  they  could  cross 
the  river,  distinguished  the  brave  Kosciusko,  and  inspired  his 
fellow-soldiers  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  greatest  confidence  in 
his  talents  and  patriotism.  But  the  weak  and  irresolute  Stamalu, 
who  tamely  submitted  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him 
by  Russia,  soon  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  the  Polish  patriots. 

Finding  all  his  efforts  for  restoring  his  lost  country  in  vain,  he 
voluntarily  retired  from  the  service,  after  the  shameful  and 
cowardly  pacification  of  his  sovereign ;  and  was  compelled  to 
banish  himself  from  his  native  country.     The  honorable  title  of 
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French  oitiseii  was  generoiuly  and  Toluntarily  oonferred  on  bim 
daring  bis  exile,  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  in  Aogos^  1792.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
jear  1793  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  While  enjoying  this  solitary 
retreat,  and  mnsiag  over  the  iato  of  his  beloyed  country,  all  eyes 
were  steadily  fixed  npon  him  as  the  only  deliverer  of  Poland  ;  and 
after  several  conferences,  secretly  held  at  Warsaw,  the  patriots, 
then  called  insargents — ^in  search  of  a  leader  whode  name,  head, 
and  heart  would  inspire  confidence — unanimously  chose  Kosciusko 
as  their  <diief,  and  sent  two  deputies  to  wait  on  him. 

At  the  earnest  8<^itatioa8  of  bis  country,  he  returned  to  the 
frontier  with  a  Pole,  whose  name  was  revered  in  Poland,  and  who 
went  as  far  as  Warsaw  to  sound  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
moderate  the  chiefs,  whose  impatience  threatened  to  defeat  all 
their  plaos  of  reform.  His  return  to  the  frontier  having  roused 
the  suspicions  of  ihe  foreign  party ^  then  prevailing  in  Poland,  he 
feared  to  haiard  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  made  a  journey 
to  Italy,  leaviDg  instructions  with  a  few  confidential  friends  to 
continue  the  secret  negotiations  and  preparations  for  a  general 
revolution  when  oircumstances  should  seem  propitious.  Having 
been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  patriots  of  Warsaw  to  return,  he 
went  to  Poland  in  February,  1794,  and  reached  the  palatinate  of 
Oracow  at  the  moment  irtien  the  garrison  of  that  town  had 
expelled  the  Russian  troops. 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  citisens  of  Cracow  drew  up  the  act 
of  insurrection,  which  was  signed  by  three  hundred  persons. 
The  inhabitants  of  Graeow  had  published  their  declaration  of 
independence,  and  they  had  taken  up  arms  under  the  eyes  of 
their  foreign  masters,  which  was  generally  approved  throughout 
the  country  by  the  patriots.    Kosciusko  was  appointed  supreme 
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ehief  of  tk«  natioiuJ  feroes,  under  the  title  of  generaBeamo,  mad 
kad  sapreme  oontnd  of  the  nation  in  mflitaiy  and  eml  aihira,  bb 
diotator. 

He  immediatelj  publiafaed  addresaei  to  the  army  and  people, 
diBtingnwhed  for  their  firankneas,  aimplieitf ,  and  wiadom.  A  few 
daj8  after  hie  appointment,  on  receiTiBg  news  of  the  approach  of 
the  Rnesian  army,  he  left  Craoow  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
men,  prinoipally  peassats,  armed  with  scythes  and  pikes,  without 
any  knowledge  of  military  manoeuTres,  hut  oourageous  and  inyin- 
oible.  He  met  the  enemy  at  Baslawiee,  on  the  4th  of  Aprfl, 
1794,  where  the  bloody  eonteet  lasted  from  three  in  the  afternoon 
to  eight  in  the  evening.  The  Poles  gained  a  complete  vietory, 
and  took  eleven  pieces  of  oannon,  with  all  their  baggage  and 
ammunition  f  while  the  Russians  lost  three  thousand  men,  and 
the  remainder  threw  away  in  their  flight  their  arms  and  eartridge- 
boxes.  In  ihe  latter  part  of  May  following,  Kosciusko  defeated 
and  entirely  destroyed  a  body  of  the  Russian  army,  under  the 
command  of  General  Denisow,  entrendied  in  a  thiek  wood  on  the 
borders  of  the  Vistula. 

A  degenerate  canon  of  Oracow  had  written  to  General  Denisow 
that  he  would  go  to  Kosciusko,  under  the  pretext  of  AmnVing 
him  m  the  name  of  his  country  for  his  distinguished  serviees,  and 
embrace  this  opportunity  to  assassinate  him.  The  letter  of  this 
Tile  traitor  was  intercepted,  and  he  suffered  the  just  penalty  of 
Lis  cowardly  and  perfidious  crime  by  the  loss  of  his  head ;  a 
circumstance  which  redoubled  the  energy  of  the  Poles,  and  their 
love  and  obedience  to  their  distinguished  leader. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Prussians  and  Russians  unitiog 
their  forces,  attacked  the  Poles  with  a  numerous  artiUeiy,  in 
which  the  latter  lost  about  one  thousand  killed  and  wounded.     La 
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IliiS  Mvere  eogBgement,  Koaehiflko  oommaiided  like  m  great 
geoeral,  and  fought  like  a  brave  soldier.  He  immediately  pub* 
lidied  a  proclamation,  dated  at  his  oamp  near  Kiela,  the  lOtii  of 
Jme,  17M,  relatiTe  to  tho  new  military  system  he  wished  to 
establish,  in  ^riiioh  he  tried  to  animate  the  people  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  davery,  and  defend  themselves  from  the  nnjitst  inva- 
aionB  of  a  foreign  enemy — earnestly  sc^oitimg  his  absent  eonntry- 
BMSi  to  return  to  their  native  homes. 

In  July,  Kosciusko's  army  eneamped  near  Warsaw,  encouraged 
by  the  victories  of  the  patriots  in  Conrland  and  Semigalle, 
attacked  the  Rnasians  and  Pmssians,  and  seized  their  entrench- 
ments ;  while  tibe  allied  army,  with  its  strong  reinforcements, 
i^proaehed  near  Ae  capital,  in  order  to  bombard  the  town  and 
the  camp  of  Kosciusko,  which  occurred  on  the  29th,  30th,  and 
31st  of  July»  The  Poles  answered  by  a  lively  and  well-directed 
ftre,  which  prevoited  the  besiegers  from  establishing  their  batteries 
near  enough  to  throw  their  bombs  into  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Kosciusko  maintained  his  position,  which  enabled  him  to  hold 
free  communication  with  the  adjacent  country  to  victual  his 
troops ;  while  a  Polish  division  in  Conrland  and  Semigalle  was 
employed  in  intercepting  the  correspondence  with  Bussia.  In 
the  mctfitime  a  body  of  Russian  troops  were  beaten  at  Wilna, 
in  Lithuania,  while  another  Polish  army  obtained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Prussians. 

The  war  of  diverrion,  which  had  been  skilfully  planned  by  the 
Polish  general,  was  pursued  with  energy  ;  and  some  light  Polish 
troops  surprised  several  towns,  and  made  frequent  incursions  into 
Silesia.  The  alarm  had  become  so  great,  that  the  garrison  of 
Berlin  was  sent  from  tiiat  town  to  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder. 
Frederic  William  now  had  but  few  able  troops  in  Silesia,  Pome- 
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ranb,  ud  Soniheni  Pnuna ;  wliiie  bis  best  ttwpti  wtite  emptgod. 
in  iheir  unsiiooeMfiil  operations  before  Warsaw.  Soardtj&od 
disease  were  disbeartening  and  desolating  ibe  Pmssiaii  camp  ^ 
wbile  Kosciusko's  anny  was  fionrisbiiig  witb  abondaBce,  bealtft, 
confidence,  order,  and  diaeipline.  Tbe  ladies  of  all  ranks 
cbeered  tbe  spirits  of  tbe  biaTe  Poles,  and  distribnted  gold  rings 
witb  tbis  inscription,  ^^  Our  amntry  to  ker  defemders^^  But  tiie 
events  of  one  day  decided  tbe  &te  of  nnfortonate  Poland ;  and 
all  tbe  brigbt  lanrels  won  by  tbe  defenders  of  liberty  were  sadly 
cbangedinto  monrnfiil  cypresses  in  a  few  bonrs.  Kosciaako^ 
plan  of  demanding  tbe  eity  of  Warsaw  against  tbe  combined  arms 
of  Pmssia  and  Bnssia,  displayed  ibe  cbaraoter  of  a  great  general ; 
and  bad  bis  means  been  in  any  measore  commensorate  witb  bis 
skUl,  ibe  intj  wonld  baye  been  saved.  Tbe  king  of  PmsBm 
advanced  in  person  at  ibe  bead  of  a  most  formidable  army,  and 
proudly  tbreatened  ibe  inbabitants  witb  tbe  total  destmetion  of 
tbeir  beautiful  city  if  tbey  persisted  in  defending  it.  But  after 
an  obstinate  and  bloody  contest  of  two  montbs,  be  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege,  followed  by  a  general  assault,  in  vriiicb  tbe  patriots 
triumpbed,  and  returned  to  Great  Poland,  wbere  the  insurrection 
bad  first  broken  out.  Kosoiosko  immediately  sent  reinforoementa 
to  tbe  points  most  exposed  to  ibe  enemy,  and  went  to  direct  in 
person  ibe  operations  in  Litbuania,  wben  be  learned  tbat  tbe 
Russians  bad  gained  a  victory  in  tbat  province.  Ho  returned 
immediately  to  Warsaw,  to  midce  preparations  to  meet  Hie 
enemy,  now  about  to  surround  bim.  He  resolved,  on  tbe  29tb 
of  September,  1794,  to  baiard  a  battle,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
preventing  ibe  junction  of  tbe  armies  under  Fersen  and  Suwar- 
row ;  but  bis  orders,  on  wbiob  tbe  success  of  bis  plans  depended. 
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nvra  iniereepted  by  the  BoBsianS)  and  the  whok  projeet  wai 
defeated. 

Kooeinako,  withoat  the  aid  of  a  diyiaion  of  fifteen  thoaBaad 
which  he  had  ezpeoted,  sostained  the  enemy's  shook  with  greal 
▼Igor,  whieh  he  repnked  fonr  times.  But  the  Poles  were  soon 
Borromided  by  overwhdming  numbers,  although  their  brave 
general  frequently  rallied  them,  and  charged  at  their  head  in  a 
dress  of  a  Polish  peasant,  which  he  always  wore  in  honor  of  that 
oppreased  people,  from  the  time  of  the  confederation  of  Cracow. 
A  Gosaaok  who  did  not  know  him  wounded  him  with  his  lancei 
and  unhoned  him.  The  Pfries,  at  once  struek  with  terror  at  the 
fidl  of  ^eir  great  general,  cried  out,  calling  him  by  name. 
Koeciuako  roee  and  advanced  a  few  steps,  when  an  officer  gave 
him  a  scTcre  Uow  on  his  head  with  a  sabre,  and  he  fell  senseless 
to  the  earth.  A  Ruaian  general,  who  owed  him  personal  obliga 
tions,  coBTcyed  him  from  the  field  of  battle,  stanched  the  gushing 
gore  and  bound  up  his  ahnoet  mortal  wounds,  took  the  greatest 
care  of  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the 
Empress  Catharine  had  ordered  him  to  be  conducted* 

The  M  of  Kosciusko  sealed  the  &te  of  Poland.  He  wai 
detained  for  two  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  rather  as  a  state 
prisoner,  till  the  death  of  Catharine,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1796.  One  of  the  first  and  most  noble  acts  of  the  Smperor 
Paul,  the  successor  of  Catharine,  was  to  visit  in  person — aocom« 
panied  by  his  two  sons,  the  Qrand  Duke  Alexander  and 
Constanttne— 4uB  illustrious  captive  in  his  lonely  prison.  And 
now  comes  the  time  to  try  his  soul — a  time  when  the  distinguished 
greatness  of  Kosciusko  ^one  out  in  its  meridian  splendor.  The 
emperor  TCry  kindly  offered  him  his  liberty,  consideraUe  presents 
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Ui  amy.  Art  die  ttoNh  soul  of  Waduogton's  fihmA  wvj 
modesdj  md  oonrteouslj  refdsed  tlie  glittering  ofiera  of  Ae 
Knariui  Cflur,  bonesily  teyiogy  that  he  had  neTer  fbof^t  esoept 
in  die  eanae  of  hnmui  freedom  in  Amerioa  and  Pdaad,  and  ho 
■•▼er  oodd  aeire  any  other  canae.  The  generona  enpwer 
nioaaed  hfan  on  hk  own  tema,  irith  aerend  Talnabla  praaonia, 
wUeh  Koaoiiiflko  oonelnded  to  raoaire  aa  s  oomplifliittit  to  hia 
Ihaaefhetor,  but  whidi  he  afterwaida  retanad  from  England,  with 
a  letler  fnll  of  gnilitade,  delioaAy,  and  dignttjr — determined  not 
to  be  nnder  any  obligationa  to  the  ahaofaite  monar^y  of  Bnaaia^ 
die  dealroyer  and  phmderer  of  hia  home^  hia  onoe  ha^y  land. 

Koaoiosko,  after  obtaining  hia  freedomi  went  from  Buaaia  to 
Sweden^  and  then  to  fin^buidi  where  he  was  treated  witii  giaat 
diatiatotiony  and  dienoe  he  proeeeded  to  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa.  He  arrived  at  New  Yoric  in  1797.  Congreaa  libendly 
vawarded  his  Talnahle  aermes  in  the  American  rerofaitioD  on  the 
ddd  of  January,  1798,  and  gare  hut  the  prinoipal  and  intereat 
of  five  years'  aerriee,  amomting  to  twenty  thoosand  doUan, 
which  constitated  the  principal  part  of  his  fortone  at  that  period. 
He  retomed  to  France  in  Jnne,  1798,  where  he  waa  reeeiyed  by 
the  loTora  of  freedom,  with  all  the  enthnriaon  and  respect  whieh 
hia  yirtoea  and  character  desenred.  Here  he  waa  hig^y  naefol 
to  his  adopted  oonntry,  m  fbrming  an  indisaolnhle  onion  between 
Franoe  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1799,  the  Polish  oflicers  employed  in  the  army  ef 
Baly  preaented  him  the  sabte  of  J<dm  Sofaieaki,  found  a*  Nd«ra 
Btette  of  Lorretto.  Koseinsko  a*  feat  settled  himself  in  Patv, 
in  the  fiunily  of  M.  Zeltner,  minister  of  die  Sum  oonfederatioB, 
whose  monl  oharacter  feaenihiod  his  own,  and  their  mvtoal 
tmoMmp  oondnned  Ibr  iih.    X|e  oettdnned  m  this  fuAjht 
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fifteoi  jeara  ;  and  on  hu  return  from  Viettoft,  irti«e  hb  vont  cm 
aoconnt  of  tlie  meeting  of  tiie  Congre«e  in  1815,  he  rerided  at 
Solenre,  in  Switierland,  vitk  another  M.  Zeltner,  formerly 
nationai  prefect  of  the  Canton  of  Soleure,  and  brother  to  hie 
Parisian  friend. 

Wh^i  KoacioakD  retmned  to  Europe,  die  Frenoh  gofemmeni 
was  at  war  with  the  iorereigna  who  had  wrongfally  divided 
Poknd,  and  had  foroiUy  enlisted  serwal  thonnad  Polea  imder 
their  standard.  The  Polinb  hero  proposed  to  the  iSzeeutiTe  Direo- 
tory  to  procure  a  great  many  of  his  countrymen,  over  whom  he 
fitill  retained  great  influeuee,  as  auziliarieB  in  the  cause  of  France, 
proTided  the  French  goTcmment  would  stipulate  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Poland  should  be  secured  when  general  peace  was 
restored.  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether  any 
positiTe  agreement  was  entered  into  on  this  snbjeot ;  but  that 
such  was  the  understanding  between  the  parties  is  well  known. 
Kosciugko  in  good  faith  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  engagement,  and 
ga?e  the  signal  to  the  Poles,  who  came  in  orowds  to  enroll  them- 
Belves  in  the  Frenoh  army.  It  is  well  known  how  the  Directory, 
^d  afterwards  Bonaparte  during  his  consulate  and  his  imperial 
feign,  fulfilled  their  promises,  and  what  was  the  deplorable  &te 
of  these  braye  Polish  legions,  who  confidently  belieyed  they  were 
fighting  for  their  home  and  native  land,  when  in  truth  they  were 
throwing  away  their  valuable  Uves  in  the  French  war,  for  the 
mere  ^tifioation  of  French  ambition. 

He  passed  fifteen  years  of  his  eventful  life  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Zeltner  family,  first  at  Paris  and  afterwards  at  BerviUe,  near 
FoQtainblean,  where,  like  Gincinnatus,  he  delighted  in  super- 
intending rural  employments,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  his  host's 
estate.    Kosciusko,  like  all  other  great  men,  was  mild,  simple, 
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■ad  uuMrtentatioiis  in  his  dress,  mAiiners,  taste,  and  hngaage ;  and 
deroted  his  leisure  time  to  reading  his  faTorite  authors,  Tacitus, 
Phitaroh,  Aristides,  Timoleon,  and  Epaminondas.  He  freely 
associated  and  conrersed  with  the  peasants,  and  aided  them  hy 
his  oonnsels  and  favors.  He  greatly  admired  the  eharaeter  and 
writtngs  of  Jefferson,  and  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  his  letters 
ns^^kis  dear  AruHdes?'*  One  of  his  fayorite  amusements  was 
the  instruction  of  M.  Zeltner^s  daughter  in  drawing,  which  was  a 
fayorite  study  of  his  early  youth.  He  was  always  ready  to  serve 
his  friends,  and  fr^uently  was  instrumental  in  procuring  for  them 
lucrative  offices.  He  ever  peremptorily  refused  all  the  overtures 
of  Bonaparte,  to  serve  in  his  official  staffer  otherwise — having  no 
confidence  in  his  faith  or  ambitious  conquests. 

In  1814,  when  all  Europe  unitedly  invaded  France,  he  lived 
retired  in  the  house  of  his  friend  M.  Zeltner  at  Bervill,  near 
Fontainebleau.  Out  of  respect  for  Kosciusko,  his  habitation,  hia 
person,  and  the  family  of  his  host,  were  placed  under  the  special 
protection  of  Emperor  Alexander.  When  Alexander  arrived  at 
Paris  with  his  forces,  he  immediately  sent  his  carriage  for  Kos- 
ciusko ;  and  on  his  arrival,  cordially  embracing  him,  conversed  a 
long  time  in  the  most  friendly  manner ;  in  which  interview  Kos- 
ciusko earnestly  solicited  his  kindness  for  Poland  in  a  general 
amnesty ;  that  he  would  give  them  a  free  constitution  similar  to 
England,  and  establish  schools  for  the  education  of  the  peasants. 
He  continued  to  live  in  retirement  with  his  friend  M.  Zeltner, 
until  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  1817,  which  was  reserved  by 
its  Creator  for  the  Polish  hero  to  exchange  worlds. 

The  dying  moments  of  Kosciusko  was  a  scene  of  thrilling  in- 
terest. His  righteous  soul,  as  if  voluntarily  retiring  to  rest, 
-vary  of  life's  toils  aad  o^rea,  now  |)lume4  itself  for  be»ven|  a« 
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the  oold  and  ateni  htaii  €fi  death  gradually  simdered  the  mortal 
ties  which  bound  it  to  earth.  Hie  strong  and  symmetrioal  hand, 
which  had  never  drawn  a  aword  bat  in  the  oaoae  of  human  free- 
dom— had  never  dealt  a  mortal  blow,  exoept  at  the  hearts  of  tj- 
rftnta — now  gave  its  last  affectionate  grasp  to  sorronnding  friends, 
and  then  folded  itself  for  the  last  time  on  the  expiring  bosom  of 
^e  brave,  palsied  in  death.  That  Sequent,  innooent  tongue, 
which  had  never  been  heard  exoept  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
which  had  roared  at  the  head  of  armies  like  thunder  on  the  dis- 
tant hills,  which  had  so  frequently  been  heard  in  the  silent  watches 
of  midnight,  to  breathe  the  devotions  of  the  pious  heart  which 
gave  it  utterance,  now  like  love's  soft  whisper,  sighed  its  last 
&reweU  on  earth.  That  eagle>  eye,  which  had  formerly  thrown 
its  piercing  ken  over  the  ranks  of  advancing  hosts,  with  a  fur 
seeing  vision  which  could  accurately  scan  the  forces  of  thousands 
at  a  glance,  now  givee  its  last  look  on  his  friends  and  all  earthly 
ihii^,  with  a  calmness,  a  sadness,  and  heavenly  sweetness,  that 
seemed  to  disarm  death  of  all  its  terrors  ;  and  then  quietly  turn- 
ing to  heaven,  closes  on  all  earthly  scenes.  The  soul  and  body 
6i  this  great  man,  which  had  acted  in  concert  for  the  good  of  the 
world  for  seventy-one  years,  now  take  their  last  parting  leavci 
untfl  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  then  to  be  reunited  in  the 
image  of  their  Maker.  While  his  devoted,  weeping  friends, 
gaied  anxiously  on  the  gentle  heavings  of  his  expiring  breast, 
and  a  holy  quiet  reigned  around  the  mourning  circle,  who  sadly 
watched  the  last  fleeting  breath  of  the  expiring  hero,  as  he  sig- 
nificantly indicated  his  last  and  long  fiirewell  to  the  conflicting 
hopes  and  fears  of  this  world, — as  the  sun,  the  glorious  king  of 
day,  gently  retires  to  his  quiet  repose,  and  doses  his  beaming  eye 
m  the  solemn,  but  beautifal  sunset,  so  the  pure  and  noUe  spirit 
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•f  Kosonusko  gently  aad  iereneljr  retired  £nom  tlda  world,  and 
reeomed  oonTorae  with  Waahington  in  heaven  ! 

The  mortal  remaina  of  the  republioaa  hero,  who  began  Us 
career  under  Waalungtony  and  ended  hk  daya  in  the  birth-plaea 
(tf  Williain  Tell,  now  ahwiher  quietly  m  Cracow,  where  his  red 
ttarble  tomb,  ornamented  with  the  mp  and  plnme  of  the  Polish 
peasant,  bears  the  simple  insoriplion,  ^^  T.  Koacinako."  A  aplen- 
did  monument  haa  latdy  been  erected  to  his  memoiy,  oonaiatii^ 
of  a  mound  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  two  hundred  and 
seTenty-five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  baae,  standing  on  a  rising 
ground  commanding  the  Vistuhk  It  was  erected  in  1819  by  the 
Tolnntary  labor  of  the  Poles ;  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  laborers,  that  wounded  soldiers  brought  earth  in  their  hel* 
mets,  and  ladies  carried  it  in  tiliek  slippers,  as  a  tokoi  of  reapeel 
for  the  illustrious  dead.* 

The  character  of  Kosciusko,  so  ^  as  human  ken  can  pene- 
trate, was  without  a  defect  or  blemish.  His  mind  was  of  a  high 
order,  well  cultivated  and  well  balanced.  To  whatever  subjeot 
he  directed  his  intellectual  powers,  he  was  sure  to  reach  a  correet 
conclusion ;  and  his  wisdom  always  led  him  to  select  worthy  ob* 
jects,  and  the  beet  means  of  obtaining  them.  His  moral  powers 
were  every  way  equal  to  his  mental,  and  worthy  of  a  truljfi  great 
man.  His  benevolence  was  universal,  embracing  ihe  high  and 
the  low ;  and  his  last  dollar  and  his  only  meal,  were  the  property 
of  the  first  needy  peasant.  His  reciprocity  extended  to  every 
&vor,  every  attention ;  and  his  love  for  his  race  was  without  a 
limit.  His  pure  morate,  his  devoted  piety,  his  patriotism,  and 
love  of  liberty,  were  provwbial  among  all  his  acquaintanoes. 
Smch  a  character  could  not,  and  did  not  foil  to  eommaod  the  re- 
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flpeot  of  aU.  Ab  a  general  and  statesman  he  had  bat  £nr  equals. 
His  whole  character  has  passed  into  history,  poetry,  and  song ; 
and  ^rronnded  by  a  halo  of  immortal  fame,  which  few  have  ever 
attained. 

^  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  hero.    When  shall  it 
Be  mom  in  the  gnve,  to  hid  the  slumberer 
Awake  ?    Thou  ut  swift  as  a  roe  on  the 
Beseit.    Thy  swoid  in  hattle  as  lightning 
In  the  field.    Thy  voice  was  like  thunder  on 
The  distant  hills.    Many  fell  hy  thy  arm. 
But  when  thou  didst  return  from  war,  how 
Peaceful  was  thy  hrow.    Like  the  moon  in  the 
Silence  of  night— calm  as  the  breast  of  the 
Lake,  when  the  loud  wind  is  laid.''* 

Such  are  the  three  great  men  of  Poland.  Others,  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  eyery  kind  of  human  greatness,  who  are  now  arch- 
ing the  soil  of  Poland  with  their  grayes,  might,  with  propriety, 
be  grouped  around  Copernicus,  Sobieski,  and  Kosciu^o.  But 
the  characters  already  portrayed  will  compare  with  any  three 
which  can  be  selected  from  any  nation ;  and  show  conclusively 
the  genius,  character,  and  power  of  the  Polish  race,  to  produoe 
great  men,  and  to  advance  in  human  progression.'f 

•  Ossian. 

t  See  Life  of  Kosciusko,  by   Mr.  M.  A.  Julien,  Museum  of  Foreign  Lite- 
ratmv  and  Science,  III.,  929 ;  also  Falkenstein's  Lite  of  Kosdnska 
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Naton  and  Principles  of  Feiidalifin — Its  Origin  and  History — Itn  Geoaal 
Prevaknoe  in  Europe—It  never  Existed  in  Poland— The  Land  Law  of 
Poland. 

The  feudal  system,  means  that  tenure  by  which  the  owners  of 
land  held  their  possessions,  under  an  obligation  from  their 
tenants,  or  slaves,  to  perform  military  service  when  required  by 
the  chief  to  whom  the  allegiance  is  due.  This  institution  never 
existed  in  Poland;  and,  therefore,  the  structure  of  society  in 
this  respect  differed  from  other  European  nations.  Whether 
feudalism,  on  the  whole,  has  been  productive  of  more  good  than 
evil,  is  a  question  about  which  historians,  poets,  statesmen,  and 
philosophers  differ.  It  has  cost  France  millions  of  blood  and 
treasure  ;  and  its  destruction  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  French  revolution  during  the  reign  of  terror.  This  peculiar 
institution  of  national  policy  prevailed  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  except  Poland,  at  an  early  period.  Singular  as  it  nuj 
seem  to  modem  eyes,  it  was  the  general  state  of  society  among 
the  ancestors  of  modem  Europe. 

We  must  look  for  the  origin  of  this  institution  in  a  very  remote 
antiquity.    Some  aathoia  have  dated  its  origia  with  the  kiogs  of 
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the  Frtakg,  who,  after  the  oonqnetC  of  Oanl^  im  mppofled  to 
hmve  divided  their  buids  among  their  followers,  on  the  eonditioii 
of  Bilitary  Berrice.  But  we  must  go  niiicb  fiuiher  baek  im  the 
umab  of  time,  to  disooTer  its  aoinroe.  Julhu  Ottscr  fband  tUb 
iiistitiition  firmly  established  among  the  Oftn&h  nations,  before 
tlie  Christian  era.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  nsages  of  warlike,  bar- 
banras  nations,  among  whom  we  find  a  striot  saboidiniktion  of  the 
members  of  a  tribe  to  their  militaiy  chief.  With  Hxe  Ganb  this 
•dxwdination  was  peeoliarly  strong;  and  sabsnted  not  only 
heftmeea  the  soldiers  and  their  oommanders,  but  between  the 
inferior  towns  or  villages  and  tiie  canton  or  province,  to  iHiich 
they  respectively  belonged.  This  feudal  relation  between  sol- 
ders and  their  commanders,  existed  among  the  Franks,  the 
Gtrals,  the  Romans,  and  other  European  nations,  on  substanp 
tially  the  same  principles. 

The  Romatns  were  obliged  to  mamtein  fixed  garrisons  on  tiieir 
fifontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rian nations,  and  to  secure  their  distant  conquests.  To  eadi 
oficor  in  those  garrisons  y/na  asrigned  a  portion  of  land  as  the 
pledge  and  pay  c^his  service.  When  the  Franks  overran  Gaul, 
a  great  part  <^  the  land,  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  was 
held  by  this  tenure ;  as  the  remainder  was  held  by  the  Gauls  in 
the  same  way.  The  conquerors,  famfliar  with  the  feudal  policy, 
irould  natnraUy  adopt  it  in  the  division  of  their  new  conquests, 
and  each  man,  on  receiving  his  dividend  of  land,  was  bound  to 
the  service  of  his  lord.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  of  England, 
when  the  feudal  system  culminated,  more  tiian  one  thousand 
casUes,  with  their  dependencies,  had  been  erected  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  The  paramount  law  in  the  minds  of  these 
proud  and  ferocious  chieftains,  was  private  retafiation  and  revenge. 
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Thfij  iraapM  on  tbe  edioto  of  Uiigs  nd  nagisbrita.  Alarctt, 
mh^  ooBfiidwed  kimflelf  inraltod^  m^  his  advoraaiy  at  Ae  head 
of  his  tsmbIs,  in  hostile  amj,  nd  redrwsed  kis  wroi^  nrard 
in  htnd.  Etery  fic^enian  or  aM&er^  upon  reoemng  an  aUetanait 
of  the  opnqnered  lands,  obligalsd  himself  to  appear  in  anna 
a^iosi  the  common  eo4mjj  when  his  fendal  lord  and  leader  AonM 
osll  him.  This  militaiy  servioe  was  the  eondition  npoo  wlubh  he 
rooeired  his  lands,  and  the  teanre  bj  wUeh  he  oontinned  is  hoU 
it.  This  relation  of  landlord  and  tensnt  was  eonsidered  honora- 
Ue,  end  by  no  means  a  degradation  or  hardship.  And  the  same 
serrioe  whioh  a  Tassal  owed  to  his  lord,  was  dne  from  the  lord  to 
his  king. 

The  £mdal  law  required  those  among  whom  the  oonqnflred 
lands  were  distributed,  to  repair  to  the  kmg's  standard,  with  a 
number  of  followers,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  respec- 
tive  estates,  to  follow  him  in  his  militaiy  ezpedUions.  In  eases 
of  disobedience,  this  law  could  be  only  ei^oroed  by  war.  Under 
sooh  a  system,  the  nobles,  or  barons,  enjoyed  a  sabordinBile 
soTereignty  in  their  own  domains,  holding  their  Tassals  or 
dependents  in  complete  subjection  to  their  will.  In  times  of 
peace  each  man  cultivated  his  land,  free  of  taxation^  and  subject 
to  no  other  charge  than  that  of  military  service,  required  by  his 
chief  according  to  feudal  law.  When  the  province  was  inyolved 
in  war,  each  villago,  though  taxed  to  furnish  only  a  oertain  num- 
ber of  sddiers,  was  bound  to  send  on  the  day  appinnted  for  a 
general  muster,  all  the  males  capable  of  bearing  arms,  from  whom 
the  rated  number  were  selected  by  the  chief  <^  the  province. 

The  fie£B  were,  at  first,  revocable  by  the  sovereign,  and  reverted 
to  him  on  the  death  of  the  vassal.  But  under  the  imbeoile  Mero- 
vingian kmgff,  the  title  to  fie&,  at  length,  became  independent  and 
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k,  and  ripeii6d  isto  henditarj  real  propwiy,  anukr  to  the 
anodem  fee.  la  oonaequenoe  of  the  ief  beoomiiig  kereditery,  the 
kad  was  given  out  in  portions,  and  the  taasal  himself,  holding 
Mb  lands  of  the  eovereign  hy  the  tennre  of  military  eerrioe,  was 
aUe  to  eseate  a  train  of  inferior  Taasals,  by  giving  to  them  a 
part  of  his  estate,  to  be  held  on  the  same  eondition  of  serving 
hisD  in  health,  rendering  him  homagd  as  their  lord,  and  paying  a 
small  MBmal  present  as  a  token  of  their  snl^eotion. 

Tim  great  fnndamental  princijrie  on  whieh  this  singnlar  instlta* 
tu>n  was  fonnded,  was  self-protection.  Such  a  system  enabled 
the  hbw  settlers  in  a  oonntry  to  secure  themselves,  not  only 
against  the  attacks  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  had  expelled 
from  their  farms  and  posseasioas,  bat  psrtienlariy  against  the 
ravages  of  fresh  invaders.  Bnt,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
feudal  ^stem,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  society,  it  was  pro* 
dnctive  of  many  evils.  It  was  the  natural  conseqaeoce,  in  those 
disorderly  semi^barbarons  times,  when  govemamnt  and  law  wwe 
weak,  and  of  doubtlul  existence,  that  the  superior,  or  ovw  lord, 
shonld  acquire  both  a  cavfl  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  vas* 
sals.  Such  power,  in  such  hands,  in  sueh  times,  must,  of  cenrse, 
have  been  tyrannieal  and  oppressive.  These  lords  exercised  the 
privflege  of  coiung  money,  and  dedaring  war  against  their  pri« 
vate  enemies.  In  this  sitnation  they  soon  disdained  to  consider 
themselves  as  subjects ;  and  the  oonaequenoe  was,  that  the  king* 
dom  was  soon,  broken  into  as  many  separate  principalities  as  it 
contained  powerful  and  disobedient  nobles ;  and  hence  arose  ini^ 
merable  intestine  wars,  equally  disastrous  to  the  national,  social, 
and  individual  weal. 

Every  country  in  Europe  was  wasted  and  kept  in  contmual 
agitatioa  by  the  leads  of  the  barons,  which  gave  rise  in  every 
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ooQBtry  to  TB0t  mnltitades  of  eastles  and  plaoes  of  strengA, 
erected  for  the  aeooritj  of  deepotie  ohieftains  against  domeatio 
iDTaaioiui.  The  moat  nnmeroiiB  aod  naeM  part  of  the  eommii- 
nity — ^tibe  commoa  peoplo-^were  no  better  than  akvea ;  and, 
ihoogh  not  all  chained  bj  the  leg,  as  the  Roman  slaves  irere, 
yet  they  were  tiansfenred  from  one  lord  to  another,  likothe  cattle 
and  implements  of  hnsbandry  attached  to  the  soil,  whioh  was 
daily  mobtened  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  sUvery.  They  were 
styled  urft  or  mSains — a  cognomen  OTcry  way  indicatiye  of  thdr 
servitude,  d^radation,  and  misery.  This  state  of  things  so 
completely  depleted  the  arm  of  regal  anthority,  that  neither  the 
innocent  could  be  protected  nor  the  goilty  punished. 

A  umversal  anarchy  prcTailed,  coextensive  with  the  feudal 
policy ;  the  feelings  of  the  peo]^  became  fkmiliar  to  violence, 
Uood,  deqpotiBm,  and  the  most  cruel  injustice ;  inteUectoal  and 
moral  improvement  ceased ;  the  lights  of  science,  religion,  and 
government  continued  to  glimmer  more  dimly  in  their  sockets, 
until  the  ruthless  hand  of  feudal  barbarism  extinguished  the  last 
ray  of  the  dying  tapers,  to  be  lighted  up  again  at  the  dawn  from 
the  dark  ages,  by  the  hands  of  modem  reform. 

History  has  recorded  no  period  in  the  annals  of  Europe  so 
replete  with  the  most  atrocious  actions,  as  that  which  mter* 
vened  ^m  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century — the  era  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a  happier  day  began  to  dawn— the^miserj  of  the 
people  began  to  mitigate,  and  government,  law,  civifiiation,  and 
morals  began  to  exert  their  legitimate  influence  over  man. 
Chivalry  produced  a  propitious  effect,  and  a  great  variety  of 
causes  modified  and  cheeked  the  ferocity  and  licentiousneas  of 
the  barons.     No  one  of  these  ameliorating  causes  was,  perhaps. 
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Bore  Balntary  than  the  establishment  of  standing  armies  fai  the 
fifteenth  centarj.  The  hands  of  royalty  seised  this  powerful 
engine,  and  wielded  it  with  each  herculeaa  power,  as  to  emsh 
the  strength  and  obstinacy  of  the  nobles,  and,  finally,  reduced 
them  to  order  and  obedience. 

The  first  monaroh  who  made  ihese  inTUAoas  on  the  rebellions 
nobles,  was  Charles  VII.,  of  France,  in  the  year  1445.  Bnt  the 
struggle  with  feudalism  was  so  seyere  that  it  required  the  greatest 
boldness  to  gain  the  Tictory  ;  and  Gbaries  was  the  monarch  to  do 
it.  He  retained  a  powerful  army  in  his  service,  and  appropriated 
fands  for  their  support.  The  principal  nobility  soon  repaired  to 
bis  standard,  and  the  feudal  miiitia,  who  were  only  occasionally 
in  the  field,  were  soon  disregarded  by  regular  soldiers.  Henry 
VII.,  of  England,  followed  the  worthy  example  of  Charles ;  and 
other  monarchs  imitated  their  example,  until  a  day  of  gOTemment, 
law,  and  order  was  generally  hailed  in  Europe,  and  the  horrors  of 
the  feudal  system  oessed  to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  the  body  politic. 

Sneh  is  the  history  and  nature  of  the  feudal  policy  which,  for 
centuries,  ravaged  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Poland.  And 
after  all  the  praise  which  has  been  lavished  on  the  feudal  policy 
by  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians — and  afler  all  due  allow- 
ances for  any  temporary  advantages  which  may  have  resulted 
from  it  in  a  semi-barbarous  age,  we  are  constrained  to  congn^ 
talate  Poland,  that  she  has  lived  and  died  without  drinking  its 
bitter  dregs.  Their  government,  though  full  of  faults,  never 
suffered  for  the  want  of  this  most  miserable  ingredient. 

Although  the  feudal  law  of  Europe  never  prevailed  in  Poland, 
yet  their  system  of  land-law  was  founded  on  principles  more 
iojorious  to  the  public  welfare,  and  far  more  destructive  to  the 
individual  happiness  of  the  people,  than  the  feudal  isystent  of  the 
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BBighboriag  nMioiui.  The  ovfy  buadholden  were  the  kings,  &e 
ttoUot,  and  a  few  pmileged  foreigDera.  Those  wbo  owned  a 
bonse  and  a  few  aorea  of  land,  oonld  eajoy  a&  the  privilq^  of 
nobility;  and  the  peasantry  and  oommeroial  class  were  inters 
dieted  by  the  Diet  in  1496,  from  beeomiog  proprietors  of  knd, 
or  poasessoni  of  eburoh  preferment.  The  barons  and  noUes, 
from  early  time,  generally  posseesed  immense  tracts  of  land, 
whuih  were  divided  among  them  in  their  military  oonqnests,  and 
were  partially  and  poorly  cnltivated  by  their  slaves.  These 
servile,  miserable  tenants,  ignorant  of  agrionltare  and  commeree, 
in  the  absence  of  their  lords,  who  were  generally  engaged  in 
frareign  wars,  wandered  over  the  immense  territories  of  theb 
masters,  oultivatiog  large  and  onfenoed  fields  for  a  short  season, 
and  then  abandoned  them  for  oilier  lands  supposed  to  be  more 
fertile,  and  requiring  less  labor.  This  state  of  hnebandry,  of 
oonrse,  was  nn&vorable  to  the  soil,  and  nnprodnctive  to  die 
owner.  There  being  no  intermediate  class  of  yeomanry  between 
the  nobles  and  the  slaves,  sneh  a  system  of  land-law  wonld 
operate  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  both.  It  seems  to  be 
essential  to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  any  government,  that 
every  citizen  and  subject  should  have  an  allodial  fee  or  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  soil ;  or,  at  least,  should  have  the  right  of 
owning  lands  according  to  his  means.  These  principles  of  land- 
law,  are  the  ligaments  which  bind  togetiier  the  body  politic  by 
the  strongest  of  aU  tiee— self-interest.  And  every  government, 
ancient  and  modern,  has  flourished  or  decayed  in  proportion  as 
the  people  have  been  protected  in  their  free  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights  of  prosperity.* 

•  Fletcher,  52, 93 ;  SuUiTan's  Lectures  on  Feudalutm ;  Gaizot,  III.,  2S9 ; 
Onlaot,  lY^  Lectarei^  e— II;  Ckiizot,  L,  Lecture  4;  AUaoo,  L,  349. 
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Generml  Principles  of  GroTemment — ^Different  Fonn<  of  GoYeroment^Self- 
goremnient — Centnlization  of  Goremment — Rights  of  the  People— 
Gorenment  of  Polaiid  pieTtoiu  to  the  reign  of  the  Pi«sti«->Tbe  GoTern* 
ment  of  Poland  during  th^  reign  o  the  Piasta—The  GoremHient  under 
the  Jagellona^-Ooremment  of  the  Elective  KingB — ^The  Present  Grovexn- 
ment  of  Poland. 

Section  I. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES    OF    QOTERNMSirT* 

GoTERNMSNT  IS  that  control  whioH  is  exercised  OTer  the  ao- 
lioiis  of  men,  as  iodiyidiials,  societies,  comnmnities,  or  states,  for 
ihe  mutual  benefit  of  the  htiman  lamilj.  When  applied  to  states, 
it  eoatrols  the  administratioii  of  pablio  affidrs,  aecording  to  the 
prinoiples  of  an  established  constitatioii,  known  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  natioii--4tided,  explained,  and  enforced  by  a 
eode  of  written  laws,  or  by  long-estal^iBhed  and  well-known 
usages  and  oostoms  ;  founded  on  the  settled  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  oaBed  the  common  law ;  or  it  may  be  administered, 
as  in  some  eoimtries,  by  the  arbitrary  e^ticts  of  the  soTcreign. 

Government,  in  its  nature,  is  that  order  among  rational  erea- 
turesy  whirii  is  rqpttdad  as  heayea's  Unit  law ;  and  produces  or 
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oontrilmtes  to  all  the  benefits  of  indiTidwl,  aooial,  and  aalioiial 
ezUtenoe.  A  nation  is  like  a  large  fomily,  where  all  the  inhabit- 
ants are  related  in  one  and  tiie  same  oommon  interest,  and  in 
harmony  with  their  individoal  interests ;  where  all  are  oonneoted 
in  feefing  and  blood,  and  amenable  to  the  same  supreme  power 
and  goTemmenti  which  acts  as  the  oommon  parent  of  eretj  indi- 
viduaL 

The  necessity  of  government  is  found  in  the  nature  and  oonsti- 
intion  of  man.  Without  the  controlling  power  and  salntaiy 
restraints  of  government,  founded  on  just  and  useful  laws ;  inter- 
est and  selOshness,  the  nursery  of  all  vices,  would  be  the  dominant 
principle  of  every  man's  actions,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  some  restraint  imposed  upon 
every  man ;  some  power  which  shall  direct  and  restrain  his 
actions ;  impelling  him  to  what  is  right  and  deterring  him  firom 
what  is  wrong ;  and  the  only  power  which  can  do  this  is  govern- 
ment. Hence,  it  is  both  the  natural  and  moral  duty  of  every 
one,  to  cheerfully  and  quietly  submit  to  all  just  and  usefiil  ro- 
stnunts  ;  and  surrender  to  the  general  government,  in  oommon 
with  all  others,  so  much  <^  his  natural  rights  as  may  be  neoes- 
sary  for  its  support  and  the  general  good  of  all.  Such  a  partial 
surrender  of  human  rights  to  the  general  government,  instead  of 
being  a  sacrifice,  is  a  positive  advantage ;  so  long  as  the  oonces- 
sion  is  made  for  the  oommon  weal  and  mutual  protection  of  all 
who  participate  in  the  government.  With  the  exoeption  of  those, 
powers  and  rights  which  are  thus  surrendered  to  govemmeni,  eveiy 
man  is  his  own  governor,  and  independent  sovereign  ;  and  is  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases,  subject  only  to  the  govenunent  of 
his  Divine  Sovereign. 

The  necessity  for  government  is  so  intimatdj  oonneoted  with 
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tlie  ooDsittation)  wuite,  and  happiness  of  man,  lluit  we  Had  it  has 
fitted  in  all  ages  of  ilte  world  in  some  form ;  and  the  same  prin- 
eiple  parades  the  whole  hnmaa  famitj  at  the  present  day.  In 
everj  part  of  the  world  inhabited  by  human  beingB,  howerer 
savage  or  oiTiliied,  they  all  hare  the!f  Idogs,  rrders,  or  ehiefb, 
under  some  form  of  goremment.  Nor  is  this  all-perrading  law 
reatrioted  to  the  hnman  fiunily ;  but  extends  tfaroa§^  all  creation, 
animate  and  inanimate,  mortal  and  immortal.  That  order,  which 
to  be  the  first  law  of  beayen,  is  worthy  of  nniyersal 
among  the  hnman  race.  Man,  haying  been  oreated  a 
social  being,  cannot  liye  alone;  and  society  is,  therefore,  his 
natural  state  of  existence ;  and  goyemment  is  the  controlling 
principle  of  <»Til  socieiy. 

Eyerj  goremment  is  dependent  ibr  its  stability  on  the  sd^ 
gOTomment  of  each  snbjeot-— the  army  and  nayy— goyemment 
patronage — decentralisation  or  its  nniyersal  preyal«ioe  among 
the  people — and  the  patriotimi  of  the  masses,     it  is  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  each  citizen  to  govern  himself  with  justice  and  pro* 
priety,  sabjeot  to,  and  in  oonformity  with,  those  rights  which  he 
has  volnntarily  sorrendered  to  the  general  goyemment;  and, 
where  self-government  prevails  in  its  purity,  the  business  of  state 
government  is  secure  and  easy.     The  great  rule  iiff  self-govem* 
ment  is,  to  govern  oarselves  so  as  to  secmre  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness  during  our  entire  existenoe  in  time  and  eternity, 
regardless  of  aU  temporary  enjoyments  which  conflict  with  this 
principle ;  and  this  rule  is  complied  with  only  when  we  obey  the  will 
of  God.    Seif-govemment  is  the  principal  distinguishing  feature 
between  savage  and  civilized  nations.     Where  dtiiens  govern 
themselves  with  propriety,  very  little  remains  for  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  do  ;  except  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  afiairs  committed 
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to  the  trust  of  the  rulers.  Sdf-gOTemmeiit  embraees  all  Ibo 
elementary  principles  of  national  goyemment ;  and  the  latter  is 
founded  on  the  former,  and  cannot  long  exist  without  it.  The 
analogy  between  the  wfll,  the  inteUectnal  powers,  the  eonscieDee 
and  moral  feelings  of  th^ndividnal  on  the  one  hand — and  the 
sorereignty  or  exeontiTe  power,  the  kgislatiTe,  the  jodieial  and 
the  fraternal  powers  of  die  national  gorenuaeat  on  the  other,  are 
M)  dear  as  to  leave  no  doabt  of  their  intimate  and  indi^enaaUe 
connection.  The  decentralisation  of  government  so  as  to  diffose 
its  privileges  and  responsibiliiies  equally  through  all  the  provinoes 
and  parts  of  the  nation,  has  always  been  a  desideratum  in  political 
sobnce,  and  never  attained,  except  in  England  and  America. 
In  the  United  States,  this  principle  universally  prevails  more 
completely  than  in  any  other  nation  ancient  or  modem;  and 
England  ranks  next  in  this  particular.  The  great  evil  of  con- 
centrating the  entire  government  in  the  hands  of  the  few  at  the 
oajHtal  of  tibe  country,  has  always  been  severely  felt  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  nations  ;  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
fetal  rocks  on  which  nations  have  been  wrecked.  It  was  higfalj 
ruinous  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  Poland ;  and  has  ever  been  the 
great  bone  of  contention  between  urban  and  rural  society.  It 
has  cost  France  centuries  of  war  utd  millions  of  treasure ;  and 
is  still  the  great  obstacle  which  that  nation  has  to  surmount  in 
its  march  of  democracy.  Russia  relies  solely  on  her  powerful 
anny  and  liberal  government  patronage ;  without  the  self-govern^ 
ment  or  patriotism  of  her  subjects.  The  Polish,  government 
most  unfortunately  was  destitute  of  self-^govemment,  patriotism^ 
decentraHaation,  or  a  powerful  army — except  temporarily  under 
the  most  skilful  generals — whUe  her  government  patronage 
the  ezdusive  property  of  the  nobility. 
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If  we  would  profit  by  the  national  catastrophe  of  Poland,  we 
must  carefnllj  inyestigate  the  causes  which  conspired  to  prodnoe 
iheee  disastrous  eifects ;  among  which  is  their  defective  goyem* 
ment.  In  order  to  understand  the  Polish  goYemment,  its  nature, 
principles,  and  effects,  it  maj  be  necessary  to  sketch  briefly  the 
leading  features  of  a  sound  government,  containing  that  system  or 
power  by  which  the  laws  of  a  country  are  made  and  executed. 
Although  the  forms  of  government,  including  ancient  and  modem 
nations,  are  nominally  numerous,  yet,  in  reality,  they  may  all  be 
reduced  to  six  general  classes:  1,  Patriarchal  government;  2, 
Monarchy ;  3,  Aristocracy  ;  4,  Democracy ;  5,  Theocracy  ;  and, 
6,  Stratocracy. 

The  patriarchal  form  of  government,  and,  probably,  the  first 
tiiat  existed,  prevailed  in  Asia  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  is  in 
substance  found  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabian  sheiks  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  adopted  generally  among  the  American  Indians,  and 
other  savage  nations,  as  administered  by  their  patriarchs  or  chiefk, 
who  are  elected  to  office  on  account  of  their  bravery,  wisdom,  and 
experience,  and  generally  called  ^*  independent  chiefs,^'  as  among 
the  North  American  Indians  and  the  Eastern  Arabians.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  monarchy,  absolute  and  limited.  An  absolute 
monarchy  is  a  government  in  which  the  will  of  the  monarch  is  the 
only  law,  as  in  Russia.  A  limited  monarchy  is  a  government  in 
which  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  limited  bylaw,  as  in  England. 
An  aristocracy  is  a  government  administered  by  a  few  men, 
usually  styled  the  nobilitf .  A  democratic,  or  republican  govern- 
ment, is  that  in  which  the  people  choose  their  own  rulers,  and  all 
are  governed  by  all,  through  the  medium  of  a  democratic,  elective 
representation,  based  on  liberty,  equality,  reciprocity,  and  law,  as 
in  the  United  States.     A  theocracy  is  a  goyemment  under  the 
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immediate  sopervisioD  of  the  Supreme  Beings  as  the  goremiBeDi 
of  the  Jews  under  Moses.  A  stratocracy  is  a  military  goyem- 
ment,  as  that  of  the  Cossacks.  The  chief  excellence  of  a  good 
government  depends  more  on  the  fundamental  principles  by  which 
it  is  conducted,  than  on  its  form.  Every  goyernment,  whateyer 
form  it  may  assume,  may  haye  some  useful  principles  ;  and,  the 
more  perfect  the  principles,  the  better  the  goyernment.  Of  all 
the  forms  of  government  known  in  history,  that  of  the  United 
States  is  the  best,  and  England  is  the  next. 

Government  is  a  divine  institution,  and  designed  for  the  good 
of  the  governed.  That  goyernment  is  the  best  which  secures  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  individually  and  oollectiyelj, 
all  things  considered.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  supreme  national 
power  to  give  to  each  and  all  its  subjects  the  greatest  democracy 
consistent  with  the  general  and  individual  weal.  A  sound  demo- 
eratic  government  is  founded  on  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
reciprocity,  benevolence,  law,  literature,  morality,  and  religion. 
It  must  be  free  from  powerful  monopolies  and  aristocratio  estab^ 
lishments,  a  plain,  useful,  unostentatious  system,  void  of  titles  of 

nobility,  pomp,  and  extravagance,  securing  equal  political  nghts 

« 

and  protection  to  all,  and  partial  &yors  to  none.  Every  citixen  ia 
entitled  to  equal  rights  of  property,  life,  liberty,  character,  educa- 
tion, government,  ]aw,  and  religion.  Church  and  State  should  be 
independent  of  each  other,  yet  friendly ;  ttnd,  like  twin  sisters,  go 
hand  in  hand,  affording  mutual  aid  and  assistance  to  each  other. 
Government  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of  the 
people,  ever  progressing  and  advancing  from  one  degree  of  deve- 
lopment to  another,  until  both  attain  perfection.  The  greatest  liberty 
and  the  least  restraint,  consistent  with  the  greatest  good  of  the 
whole — ^not  to  govern  too  much,  and  yet  enough — are  the  fonda- 
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mental  prinoiplefi  in  every  wise  administration,  its  object  is  to 
make  the  people  bappy,  wise^  powerful,  and  wealthy  ;  and  every 
facility  for  physical,  iDtellectaal,  moral,  and  national  progression 
should  be  famished  by  goyerDment,  which  the  people  cannot 
provide  for  themselves.  And  when  administered  in  good  faith, 
wisdom,  and  utility,  it  never  fails  to  prodnoe  these  beneficial 
results.  X 

The  power  and  labor  of  administering  the  government  should 
be  wisely  divided  and  balanced  between  the  people,  the  executive, 
the  legislative,  and  the  judiciary. 

All  men  are  by  nature  free,  equal,  and  independent ;  having 
certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and 
defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and 
pursuing  their  own  interest  and  happiness.  All  political  power  is 
inherent  in  the  people  ;  and  government  is  instituted  fbr  their 
protection,  security,  and  benefit ;  and  they  have  the  right  to  alter 
or  reform  the  same,  according  to  law,  whenever  the  public  good 
may  require  it.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury, — a  representative 
government,  chosen  by  the  free  suffrage  of  every  qualified  male 
citizen,  by  annual  elections,  or  within  such  deferred  periods  as 
may  best  secure  the  public  interest,  in  which  the  rights  of  all  may 
be  fully  and  equally  represented, — the  right  of  petition, — wise, 
equal,  and  just  laws,— -competent,  honest,  and  effective  ofiScers, — 
a  learned,  worthy,  and  effective  judiciary, — a  constitution,  settling 
all  the  fundamental  principles  of  government,  public  policy,  and 
laws, — a  full  and  complete  code  of  rights,  and  remedial  law, — 
the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religion,  without  religious  tests 
or  religious  qualifications,  provided  that  the  liberty  of  conscience 
thus  secured  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  licentiousness, 
or  justify  acts  inconnstent  with  the  peace,  safety,  and  general  weal 
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of  the  Btale  and  tbe  people, — are  all  iaalienable  hnman  lights. 
The  privilege  of  the  Writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  extend  to  all 
oases  of  illtgal  imprisannunty  and  should  never  be  auspended, 
except  in  cases  of  rebellioBi  invasion,  or  war,  when  the  pobiio 
safety  requires  it.  It  is  the  right  of  the  governed  to  be  protected 
from  excesdve  bail  and  unreasonable  fines,  as  well  as  from  cruel 
and  inhuman  punishments.  No  member  of  the  state  should  be 
disfranchised,  ur  deprived  of  any  of  the  ri^ts  or  privileges 
secured  to  any  citizen,  except  by  the  law  of  die  land,  or  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers.  No  person  should  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  inlsunous  orime-^exeept  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, and  in  cases  of  militia  when  in  actual  service,  and  the  land 
and  naval  forces  in  time  of  war,  or  which  the  state  may  keep  in 
time  of  peace,  and  in  cases  of  petit  larceny  under  the  regulalioQ 
of  the  legislature — ^unless  on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury ;  uid  no  person  should  be  indicted  until  he  has  had  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  ;  and,  in  every  trial,  in  all  courts,  ihe  party 
accused  should  be  allowed  to  appear  and  defend  in  person,  or  with 
counsel,  as  in  civil  cases.  No  citizen  should  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  offence,  nor  compelled,  in  any  criminal 
case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  legal  process  of  law ;  nor  should 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compen- 
sation. The  interests  of  the  domestic  relations  so  far  overbalance 
the  trifliug  pecuniary  rights  of  creditors,  as  to  require  a  sufficient 
amount  of  property,  persooal  and  real,  for  the  necessary  use  of 
the  family,  with  economy  and  reasonable  industry,  to  be  protected 
by  law  from  execution,  iucluding  a  comfortable  homestead  ;  and 
the  property  of  married  women  should  be  secured  from  the  debts 
of  the  husband.      £very  citizen  has  the  natural  right  to  freely 
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flpaak,  write,  and  pablish  his  sentboientfl  on  all  subieota,  being 
reqx)oable  for  Us  abuse  ^  and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  should  be  subjected  to  no  other  legal  restraints.  The  people, 
in  their  right  of  sovereignty,  possess  the  original  and  ultimate 
property  in  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state ;  and  all 
lands^  the  title  to  whieh  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs,  revert  or 
escheat  to  the  people.  All  hinds  should  be  allodial,  and  free  from 
foudal  tenuTGB ;  so  that,  subject  only  to  ihe  liability  to  escheat,  the 
entire  and  absolute  property  is  vested  in  the  owners,  aocording  to 
the  nature  of  their  respective  estates.  To  these  rights  of  the 
people  may  be  added  the  following :  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex 
po$i  facto  law,  should  be  passed;  no  title  of  nobility  granted ; 
no  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  previous  contracts  should  exist ; 
soldiers  should  not  be  quartered  in  their  houses  in  time  of  peace, 
without  th^  consent,  nor  in  time  of  war,  unless  auUioriied  by  law ; 
they  are  entitled  to  security  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
^Eects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiiures,  and  no  warrants 
should  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  aflirma* 
tion,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seised.  All  powers,  not  delegated  by  law 
to  the  general  government,  belong  to  the  people ;  and  it  is  their 
light  freely  and  peaceably  to  assemUe  together,  to  consult  for  the 
common  good,  to  instruct  their  representatives,  to  amend  their 
constitution,  or  make  a  new  one,  and  petition  the  legislature  for 
redress  of  grievances.  AH  laws  of  a  general  nature  should  have 
a  uniform  bearing  and  operation  on  all  the  governed.  That  relict 
of  ancient  barbarity,  imprisonment  for  debt,  should  never  exist 
among  a  free  people.  Foreigners,  who  are  in  good  faith  residents 
of  the  state,  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  of  possession, 
enjoyment,  and  inheritance  of  property,  as  native-born  citiiens. 
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Netther  slaTety  nor  involiiiitery  soiritiide,  unleai  for  tiie  pimMi- 
ment  of  orirne,  should  be  tolerated  by  govemmeBt.  Treason 
against  tbe  state  omisists  only  in  levying  war  against  it,  adhering 
to  its  enemies,  or  ^Ting  them  aid  and  eomfort ;  and  no  person 
should  be  eonvioted  of  treason,  nnless  on  the  OTidence  of  two 
witoesses  to  some  overt  act  or  confession,  in  open  oonrt.  Elrexy 
(ntasen  is  liable  to  be  taxed,  according  to  his  property,  for  the 
support  of  government,  besides  dnties,  imposts,  and  the  govern- 
ment fonds.  When  ^e  government  becomes  so  cormpt,  imbec3e, 
or  defective,  as  to  be  useless,  the  people  may,  as  a  last  reaort, 
revolntioniie,  and  form  a  new  one.  Such  a  bill  of  rights  is  the 
natural  and  inalienable  property  and  inheritance  of  a  free  people, 
and  should  remain  inviolate  for  ever. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  government  should  be  so  divided  and 
balanced  between  the  execntive,  the  legidative,  and  judicial 
departments,  as  to  prevent  each  from  having  an  undue  ascen- 
dency ;  and  afford  mutual  aid  and  protection  to  each  department, 
forming  one  united  whole.  The  national  legislature,  or  congress, 
should  be  divided  between  the  assembly  and  senate,  independent 
<^  each  other,  with  a  veto  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  except  such  laws  as  may  be  passed  by  a  majority  of 
two  thirds.  The  government  is  bound  to  a  faithful  observance 
of  the  laws  of  nations  and  national  treaties, — ^to  maintain  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  all  powers,  as  far  as  posable,  without  a  sacrifice  of 
national  honor  and  principle, — ^to  muntain  peace  and  abstain  fr<wi 
war,  except  as  a  necessary  and  last  resort  for  self-defence,  and  the 
protection  of  national  rights, — and  secure  to  the  people  a  sound 
republican  form  of  government,  administered  in  good  faith.  The 
legislative  power  of  the  state  should  be  vested  in  a  senate  and 
assembly,  elected  annnally  by  the  people,  or  at  such  deferred 
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periods  and  in  such  elassifioatioQ  m  will  best  promote  the  public 
good,  dulj  and  equally  i^portioned  among  the  inhabitants,  in  such 
diatriets  as  to  seoore  to  all  a  foil  and  £ur  representation.     The 
supreme  execntive  power  belongs  to  the  governor,  ohief  magis- 
trate, or  president  of  the  nation,— elected  from  the  citisens  by  the 
people  on  general  ticket,  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  four  yea», — distingnished  for  his  talents,   learning,  and 
integrity.      A  sufficient  number  of  other  worthy  and  competent 
officers  should  be  chosen  by  the  people,  to  carry  out  and  execute 
the  gOTemment  in  all  its  departments.     The  foundation  oi  every 
well-organiied  goTcmment  is  a  pure  and  able  judiciary,  suffioieuily 
numerous  to  bring  justice  home  to  the  doors  of  every  citisen  and 
subject,  with  reasonable  expense  and  dispatch*     It  is  the  duty  of 
the  national  power  to  sustain  the  educational  interests  of  tiie 
people;  provide  an  efficient  army  and  navy,  and  organise  and 
support  the  militia ;  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations ;  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excise ;  to  pay  the 
government  debts,  and  provide  for   the   oommon  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people  ;  estaUish  uniform  rules  of  natural- 
ization and  bankruptcy ;   coin  money,  and  regulate  the    value 
thereof ;  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  ;  provide  laws 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors; 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads ;  to  promote  civilization,  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature ;  to  secure  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  writings  and  discoveries,  and  provide 
intemationai  copy-right  laws  for  the  protection  of  foreign  authors, 
and  thereby  protect  those  at  home  ;  to  declare  war ;  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  laws  concerning  captures  on 
knd  and  water ;  to  raise  and  support  armies ;  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy ;  to  execute  the  Uws ;  suppress  insurrection  and  repel 
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invanon ;  and  iiuik«  all  kwB  imonmuj  to  cany  on  and  aapport 
tlie  goTemmeiit  in  the  beat  manner.  No  moa^j  should  he  dr*wA 
from  the  treaanrj  without  approfHriation  made  hj  law.  The 
militarj  power  most  be  Boheervient  to  the  ohril  power.  Noetand- 
ing  army  ahonld  be  kept  in  time  of  peaoe,  and,  in  Ume  of  war,  no 
appropxiation  for  a  atancBi^  army  ahoidd  be  made  ibr  a  longer 
time  than  two  years.  A  plurality  TOte  mnst  eontrol,  and  the 
majontj  and  minority  ehonld  regulate  their  intercoonse  by  the 
prinoiples  of  mntiud  forbeanmee  and  reciprooal  eonoeaaion.  A 
jodicioiu  tariff,  soffioient  for  the  noceooary  proteetion  of  home 
industry  and  the  expenses  of  goTemment,  is  one  of  the  first  of 
national  duties. 

The  indispensable  means  of  goTeniment  are  moral  suasioB, 
legal  eoereion,  military  foree,  and  wealth.  The  prindpal  means 
of  oanrying  on  and  maintaining  a  sound  republican  goyemment, 
among  a  free,  democratic  people,  is  moral  suanon,  based  upon 
tiie  education  and  evangelical  religion  of  the  masses.  Three 
fourths  of  the  peq>le  in  the  United  States  are  governed  and  eon- 
trolled  by  this  great  moral  power.  Where  moral  suasion  ends, 
l^al  coercion  begins,  and  military  foree  again  follows  in  its  turn. 
The  former  power  is  designed  for  the  government  of  all ;  the  two 
latter  for  the  rebellious  few. 

8uoh  is  the  Mq^gna  Chturtaj  the  constitution  and  laws  of  every 
well-K>rganiaed  government.  And  conformity,  or  non-conformity 
to  these  first  principles,  must  ultimately  decide  the  fate  oi  every 
nation.  The  government  of  the  American  Union  and  the  States 
contain  these  principles,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  and  most 
perfect  government  on  earth.  England  contains  most  of  them, 
and  ranks  next.  France,  under  her  new  Constitution,  h«s 
adopt€A  many  of  them  ;  and  all  ancient  and  modem  natiims  have 
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Honriflked  or  perished  by  obeying  or  violating  Uieae  elementary 
kw8  of  their  national  being.  Bnssia,  Turkey,  Africa,  and,  in 
fact,  all  modern  nations,  are  gradually  incorporating  nu>re  or  less 
of  them  into  their  government,  laws,  and  institutions ;  and  their 
progronnion  and  development  are  graduated  aocordingly.  These 
laws  of  national  exiitence,  when  compared  with  the  government, 
history,  and  fall  of  Poland,  furnish  us  with  ample  data  to  explain 
all  the  misfortunes  of  this  unfortunate  republic.  But  very  few, 
if  any,  of  these  fundamental  principles  of  a  sound,  healthy  gov- 
ernment oan  be  found  in  her  history.  It  would  seem,  govern- 
ment was  what  heaven  denied  them  ;  and  the  world  has  done  the 
same.  With  these  general  principles  of  government  as  our 
standard,  we  may^.with  better  hopes  of  success,  now  advance  to 
the  study  of  Polish  govenunent 
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POLISH    GOVERNMENT. 


In  deaeribing  the  government  of  Poland,  it  will  be  neoessaij 
to  examine  its  history,  its  principles,  and  its  effects.  Previous  to 
the  reign  of  Piast,  which  commenced  early  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  government  of  Poland  was  patriarchal,  and  resembled  other 
patriarchal  governments  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Poland, 
for  many  centuries,  was  governed  by  an  elective  chief,  under  the 
title  of  duke,  or  general ;  but  no  regular  dynaslj  was  established 
until  the  accession  and  election  of  Piast  in  840  A.  D.,  or,  as  some  * 
reckon,  in  830,  which  was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty. 
The  government  of  the  dukes  and  military  chiefii  of  the  north,  *^ 
like  the  more  a^qefit  patriarchs  of  Asja,  Africa,  and  America, 
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is  sobstantiAllj  the  eame  as  an  absolute  monarohy^  wbere  file  wiB 
of  the  sorereign  is  the  sole  and  absolute  law,  bj  wbieh  the  gov* 
emmeut  is  administered  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
(be  subjects. 

The  elevation  of  Piast  to  the  throne  changed  the  goyennnent 
of  Poland  f^om  a  patriarchal  to  an  absolute  monarohj.  The 
power  of  the  sorereign  was  controlled  by  his  own  wiH  and  the 
fear  of  his  barons ;  who,  in  fact,  generally  ruled  the  kings  of 
Poland.  The  reign  of  Piast  introduced  a  new  element  into  the 
government,  by  the  cultivadon  of  peace  instead  of  war,  which 
/Continued  for  thirty  years :  a  period  of  quiet  and  repoee  never 
enjoyed  by  the  nation  before  or  since.  In  that  early  day,  and 
among  a  barbarous  people,  which  had  been  continually  accus- 
tomed, for  time  immemorial,  to  the  predatory  wars  of  the  nomad 
tribes,  under  their  despotic  mOitary  <)|ii6&,  it  must  have  required 
a  high  order  of  talent  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony  among 
such  a  natbn,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Yet  such  was  the 
reign  of  Piast,  whose  government  has  ever  been  reyered  by  the 
Poles,  as  the  halcyon  days  of  their  history.  The  statesman  may 
learn  an  important  lesson  from  this  reign — ^that  men,  even  in  a 
savage  state,  can  be  governed  by  mild  means  and  moral  suasion 
much  better  than  by  military  force ;  and  human  nature,  in  its 
rudest  state,  is  capable  of  appreciating  a  wise  and  benevolent 
government.  Piast  was  a  kind,  humane  sovereign,  always  con- 
sulting tiie  good  of  his  people,  and  never  abused  his  power.  And 
it  would  seem,  that  at  this  early  day  the  Poles  were  capable  of 
being  governed  by  wise  laws  and  moral  principle,  when  judi- 
ciously administered.  Nor  were  they  insensible  to  the  benevo- 
lence lof  Piast  before  and  after  his  election ;  and  even  the  hospi- 
talities  of  his  scanty  table,  and  h|8  general  kindness  befbre  and 
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dnrhig  his  reign,  were  reoiproeated  by  his  barbftroni  fnbjeetB 
wi&  lore  and  obedience.  The  same  principle  majr  be  traced  in 
the  history  of  all  gorernments,  in  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem ; 
and  had  the  same  money,  talent,  and  labor  been  vested  and 
expended  in  governing  men  by  moral  svasion,  founded  on  edaea* 
tioa,  benevolence,  reciprocity,  even-handed  justice,  mutual  for- 
bearance, and  reciprocal  concession,  and  the  general  good,  which 
have  been  wasted  in  aggressive  war — this  world,  instead  of  being  a 
theatre  of  strife  and  human  butchery  for  six  thousand  years, 
would  now  be  enjoying  its  millennial  glory,  where  human  rights 
would  be  universally  respected  and  enjoyed. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  the  reign  of  Miecsylas  I.| 
in  A.  D.  964,  fbrms  an  important  era  in  the  government  of 
Poland.  This  prince  seems  to  have  inherited  the  mantle  of 
peace,  which  so  gracefully  adorned  Piast,  his  illustrious  ancestor 
and  royal  predecessor.  The  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
tiie  abolition  of  heathen  idolatry,  always  form  an  important  crisis 
in  the  history  of  nations.  G-enerally,  no  change  is  more  exciting, 
and  attended  with  more  serious  consequences,  than  a  radical 
reformation  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  And  yet  the  Poles 
submitted  to  this  important  improvement,  introduced  by  Mieczy- 
las,  without  resistance ;  another  remarkable  instance  of  their 
natural  capacity  to  be  governed  by  reason  and  judgment,  under 
the  administration  of  wise  and  discreet  rulers.  So  rapid  was 
their  progress  in  the  school  of  Christianity,  that  during  the  reign 
of  this  sovereign,  which  continued  for  thirty-five  years,  their  zeal 
for  the  new  faith  was  so  ardent,  that  when  any  portion  of  the 
gospel  was  read,  the  hearers  half-drew  their  swords,  to  testify 
their  readiness  to  defend  its  principles.  The  history  of  the 
Polish  government,  in  the  reign  of  Mfeei^las  I.,  which  has  been 
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most  bTorably  written  bj  tbe  monks,  has  not  esoaped  the  eriti- 
cisins  of  other  religions  sects ;  but  the  impartial  historian  has  no 
hesitation  in  striking  the  balance  decidedly  in  faror  of  the  Polish, 
records,  which  describe  this  reign  as  a  great  improTement  in  their 
government.* 

During  the  rojgn  of  Bdeslas  III.,  from  1103  to  1139,  the  goT- 
emment  organized  the  militia  or  pospoHU  of  Poland  ;  an  impor- 
tant improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  would  have 
been  far  more  useful  if  it  had  been  properly  sustained  by  the 
subsequent  sovereigns.  Monopoly  is  equally  odious  in  war  and 
peace.  Every  qualified  citizen  should  be  permitted  and  required 
to  bear  arms  in  the  defence  of  his  oountry ;  and  a  demooratie 
militia  well-regulated  and  commanded,  where  every  soldier  has 
free  and  equal  access  to  &me  according  to  his  deeds  and  merits,  is 

* 

one  of  the  first  principles  of  every  sound  and  successful  govern- 
ment. The  militia  system  of  the  American  States  ia  the  best 
military  organization  in  the  world,  as  the  late  wars  with  Ei^laiid 
and  Mexico  clearly  provcf 

In  the  reign  of  Boleslas  lY.,  which  continued  from  A.  D. 
1139  to  1173,  his  government  adopted  tiie  dangerous  principle  of 
converting  their  heathen  neighbors  to  Christianity  by  means  of 
tiie  sword ;  a  ruinous  policy,  as  tiie  history  of  religion  conclu- 
sively proves.  They  first  tried  the  experiment  on  their  northern 
neighbors,  the  Prussians,  who  were  degraded  idolaters,  and  at 
first  met  with  apparent  success ;  but  at  length  the  Polish  troops 
were  defeated,  and  the  enterprise  met  with  a  s^al  failure.  Chris- 
tianity has  never  been  dependent  on  war  for  its  converts ;  and 
ever  since  the  sword  of  Peter  received  the  stem  rebuke  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  his  true  aposties  and 
♦  Fletcher,  Ig,  20.  t  Fletcher,  32. 
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mmttten  bare  rdkd  on  the  '^  «word  of  ike  spirit,'*  for  suooeai. 
These  religious  crusades  cost  Poland,  in  common  with  all  Enrope 
wha  em  harked  in  them,  millions  of  precioas  lires  and  yalnahlo 
treasures,  while  Chriatianitj  Unshed  at  the  impiety,  and  wept  for 
the  injaries  reeeiyed  from  pretended,  but  deluded  friends.''* 

The  govemmtfit,  not  satisfied  with  fighting  their  enemies  in 
s(5lf*defence,  and  in  aggressive  wars,  adopted  the  roinons  policy 
of  filghting  the  battles  of  other  nations  merely  for  the  asking. 
This  folly  prevailed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Boleslas  11.,  and 
continued  until  the  death  of  John  Sobieski.  No  nation  can  long 
exist  onder  the  depleting  power  of  war,  whioh  always  produces 
anarohy  and  confusion,  poverty  and  distress,  desolaUon  and  ruin. 
If  a  state  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  from  civil  war,  except  as 
a  means  of  self-defence,  the  government  should  rejoice  and  be 
eontent  j  without  superadding  the  orime  of  making  merohandide 
of  invasive  war.  This  propensity  of  miiigling  in  the  quarrels 
of  foreign  nations,  in  violation  of  good  faith  and  national  treaties, 
was  seised  as  a  pretext  for  annihilating  the  Polish  government,  by 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  who  had  each  in  their  turn  received 
the  aid  of  Polish  arms  in  times  of  adversity.  No  principle  of 
government  is  better  settled,  than  rigorous  neutrality  in  relation 
to  the  wars  of  foreign  nations  ;  and  Poland  learned  this  lesson  by 
sad  experience.'f 

The  reign  of  Casimir  II.,  commencing  1178,  furnishes  another 
remarkable  instance  in  the  history  of  Poland,  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Poles  for  a  rational  and  free  government,  when  administered 
by  a  mild,  wise,  and  discreet  sovereign.  Oasimir  soothed  the 
spirit  of  war,  ruled  his  subjects  with  great  liberality  and  humanr 

♦  Fletcher,  33,  73.  f  Fletcher,  80. 
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%,  and  endeared  himself  to  his  people  by  his  benevoIeDoe  aod 
jostiee. 

With  the  reign  of  Casimir  III.  in  1333,  commenced  a  new  era 
in  the  goyemment  of  Poland.  Thus  far  Poland  had  been  gor- 
emed  for  nearly  thirteen  oentaries-^inoluding  the  early  patriar- 
chal goyemment  of  the  nomad  tribes — ^without  written  law  either 
in  the  form  of  a  constitution,  code,  or  otherwise.  The  only  laws 
whidi  regelated  the  government,  were  precedents,  opinions^  and 
passions,  dictated  by  the  interest  of  the  sovereign,  and  his  most 
powerful  nobles ;  which  existed  in  a  confused  mass,  until  Casimir 
the  Great,  the  Pcrfbh  Justinian,  first  redneed  them  to  a  fonssl, 
though  imperfect  code.  His  predecessor  had  convoked  an  assem- 
bly of  the  bishops  and  barons  at  Chenciny,  in  the  same  yar  of 
his  death,  to  revise  the  laws ;  but  the  work  remained  unfinished, 
and,  ten  years  after,  Casimir  called  a  diet  at  Wisliea,  after 
separate  meetings  had  been  held  in  Oreat  and  Little  Poland,  to 
draw  up  sketches  of  the  proposed  reform  ;  from  which  the 
&mous  code  of  Wisliea  was  compiled.  For  thb  important  work, 
the  sovereign  received  the  flattering  title — "  7%e  King  of  the 
Serfg.'^'' 

But,  the  government  of  Poland  seemed  only  like  a  deceitful 
phantom,  which,  after  beckoning  them  on  through  so  many  cen- 
turies of  toil  and  war,  diversified  with  alternate  prosperity  and 
adversity,  vanished  the  moment  they  attempted  to  grasp  it.  The 
sunny  days  of  Casimir's  reign  were  soon  clouded  by  the  stormy 
administration  of  his  successor,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary.  The 
election  of  a  foreign  prince  to  the  throne  was  a  disastrous  event 
in  the  history  of  Poland ;  from  which  the  government  never 
recovered.     The  unwise  policy  of  choosing  sovereigns,  rulers,  and 

•  Fletcher,  3^38. 
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pnbfio  offioen,  from  foreign  nations,  luui  nuned  more  naiionii  tliui 
Poland ;  and  has  long  siaoe  been  repudiated  by  modem  goTem* 
ments.  Thb  fatal  step  of  setting  np  the  crown  of  Poland  as  a 
prise  for  foreign  ambition,  introduced  those  brutal  strifes  and 
factions  of  the  nobility,  which  payed  the  way  for  the  final  con* 
quest  of  the  nation.  The  chief  ruler  of  a  natbn  should  always 
be  a  natiTe-bom  citiien,  and  this  principle  has  become  a  cardinal 
nde  in  all  well  regulated  goyemments.* 

The  wary  Poles,  as  if  conscious  of  the  sacrifice  they  were 
about  to  mske,  by  the  coronation  of  a  foreign  king,  remodelled 
and  enlarged  the  coronation  oath,  or  pada  eonvenUiy  which  had 
existed  nominally  for  centuries ;  but  was  generally  yiolated  by 
their  sovereigns.      Fearing  the  oonsequences  of  the  dangerous 
ooarse  they  were  pursuing,  in  changing  the  government  firom  the 
hands  of  Polish  citiiens,  to  foreign  rulers,  they  required  Louis  to 
resign  all  ri^t  to  the  royal  domains^— or  nearly  all — and  confer 
them  on  his  officers  or  siarostas^  as  benefices,  whom  he  had  no 
right  to  remove,  without  the  consent  <^  the  senate  or  assembly 
of  nobles ;  to  require  no  personal  service,  to  impose  no  taxes,  or 
wage  war  without  their  consent,  nor  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  lords  over  their  serfs.     These  restrictions  reduced  the 
power  of  the  kiog  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  very  similar  to 
England  ;  and,  had  they  been  fiiithfully  observed  by  the  crown, 
would  have  been  an  improvement  in  the  government  of  Poland. 
But  they  were  soon  disregarded  by  Louis,  who  continued  his  resi- 
dence in  Hungary,  and  filled  all  the  principal  offices  with  Hun- 
garians, regardless  of  his  solemn  vows  and  coronation  oath.f 

The  death  of  Louis,  in  1383,  terminated  the  government  of 
the  Piasto.    During  their  administration  of  552  years,  they  laid 
«  Fletcher,  41, 00, 61 .  t  Idem.  41. 
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tkd  foundations  of  all  the  most  important  Polisk  iiwtitatioaa, 
their  law*,  Diets,  and  orders,  and  their  political,  religions,  and 
literary  institations. 

The  government  <^  the  Jagellons,  whioh  commenced  in  1384^ 
like  the  prerioos  dynasty  of  the  Piasta,  introdneed  some  valuable 
changes,  while  others  ]M*oTed  minous.  The  annexation  of  Lathu- 
ania  to  Poland  under  one  government  was  an  nnfbrtnnate  policy 
for  both  nations.  Their  character,  manners,  religion,  laws,  govern- 
meats,  and  inatitutipna,  were  so  different  and  repugnant  to  each 
other,  thait  no  common  interest,  sufficiently  strong  to  unite  them 
harmoniously,  could  ever  be  created ;  and  therefore  the  two  pro- 
vinces always  entertained  the  worst  jealousies,  founded  on  their 
(^posite  interests  and  feelings.  The  annexation  of  new  provinces 
is  a  dangerous  policy,  where  tbe  inhabitants  and  their  institutions 
are  so  different  and  hostile  as  to  endanger  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  union.  No  nation  can  wisely  extend  its  government  over 
more  territory  than  can  be  governed  harmoniously  by  the  same 
laws  and  institutions.  All  the  fallen  nations  of  antiquity  were 
wrecked  on  this  fatal  rock ;  and  modem  governments  may  profit 
by  shanning  their  pernicious  example.  Had  Greece  and  Rome 
confined  their  governments  to  such  provinces  and  subjects  m 
cherished  their  laws,  and  avoided  their  foreign  aggressive  oon- 
quests,  which  ultimately  ruined  them  by  treason  and  revolt,  they 
might  be  flourishing  republics,  even  at  the  present  day.  The 
Cossacks  and  Lithuanians  never  benefited  Poland  ^  both  proved 
to  be  unprofitable  and  ruinous  acquisitions. 

The  government  under  Gasimir  lY.  forms  a  bright  period  in 

'  the  history  of  Poland.     In  the  year  1467,  the  Polish  Diet  or 

Parliament  was  organized.     Previous  to  this  period,  the  senate 

consisted  only  of  the  bishops  and  principal  officers  of  the  kingdom, 
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as  established  bj  Boleslas  I.,  in  ihe  eleventb  oentmy.    WladUas 
firsf  assembled  his  nobles  in  a  Diet  in  1331,  and  Casiiair,  his 
successor,  followed  his  example.     The  assemblies  were  oomposed 
of  difirent  orders,  formed  bjr  the  king,  on  the  principle  of  balano- 
iDg  power  between  the  om/ocror^— emhraoing  the  most  inflaen- 
tial  nobles — and  the  nomerons  barons,  who  possessed  the  title  of 
noblemen,  bat  in  fact  oonstitnted  a  separate  interest,  and  were 
considered  the  democracy.     The  Diets  previous  to  Casimir  IV., 
had  been  general  assemblies  of  all  the  nobles,  comprising  the 
armj  ;  but  these  nameroos  and  unmanageable  meetii^,*  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand   horsemen,   induced   the  Polos  to 
attempt  the  representative  system  of  Europe.     The  Poles  had 
long  been  fiEimiliar  with  their  Diednes  or  coUoqma^  which  had  been 
held   by  each  of  their  palatines  in'  their  palatinates,  for  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  and  necessity,  the  mother  of  inventi(m, 
had  taught  them  to  manage  their  public  business  by  deputies ; 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  districts  generally  adopted  the 
principle ;  until  in  1468,  they  sent  two  deputies  for  each  district 
to  the  General  Diet.     The  representative  system,  however,  ulti- 
mately failed — ^as  we  have  had  occasion  before  to  remark — ^in 
consequence  of  the  jealousies  and  party  feuds  of  the  ambitious 
nobles.* 

The  senate  consisted  of  the  ministers  of  state,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  clergy,  the  palatines,  and  castellons,  making  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  members,  until  1767,  when  four  new 
members  were  added  to  represent  Lidiuania.  The  senators, 
except  the  clergy,  were  nominated  by  the  king,  and  continued  in 
office  for  life.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  senate  to  preside  over  the 
laws,  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  liberty,  protect  justice  and 
*  Edinburgh  EncyclopQedia,  Art.  Poland.    Fletcher,  42, 49,  50. 
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e^tyy  and,  jointlj  with  tiie  kmg,  to  ratify  the  laws  made  by  t^ 
BolHlity. 

The  Diet  eonsisted  of  the  king,  the  senators,  and  depotieB 
eboeen  from  the  pronnoes  and  towns,  amomiting  to  fbor  himdred« 
Previoos  to  the  organintion  of  the  Diet,  the  goyemment  was 
merely  an  abeolate  monarehj.  Bat  now  the  king  eonld  do 
nothing  without  the  unanimous  consent  oftheDiet;  nor  eoaid 
any  law  be  passed.  A  Diet  could  not  be  formed  without  the 
senate  and  assembly.  A  por^n  of  the  senate  acted  as  a  com- 
mittee to  assist  the  assembly  in  the  transaction  of  their  buaness. 
The  president  of  the  senate  was  the  archbishop  of  Gnesne,  who, 
during  any  interregnum,  performed  the  duties  of  the  king,  and 
presided  at  the  elections  of  the  sovereign.  Before  the  king 
elect  was  proclaimed  as  the  king  of  Poland,  he  was  required  to 
fflgn  and  swear  to  the  pacta  eonventa — the  Polish  constitution — 
which  contained  the  conditions  on  which  he  received  the  crown, 
while  kneeling  in  the  most  reverent  and  humble  posture.* 

The  prevalence  of  domestic  wars,  duels,  and  riots,  as  the  means 
of  settling  questions  of  politics,  judicial  rights,  and  family  feuds, 
was  a  fiimiliar  principle  in  the  Poliph  government,  which  seldom 
met  with  reproof  from  any  quarter,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  causes  in  the  fall  of  Poland.  A  government  whidi 
fiiils  to  maintain  peace  and  quiet  at  home,  is  worse  than  useless, 
and  should  be  abandoned  or  corrected  at  once. 

The  union  Of  Cnurch  and  State  was  a  fundamental  principle 
of  their  government,  and  was  productive  of  its  usual  evils. 
The  government  of  Poland  was  always  under  the  control  of  their 
dominant  religion.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
their  government  was  the  creature  of  heathen  superstition.     After 

#  Edinlmigh  Encydopaedia,  Art.  P<^aod. 
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the  mirodiietioa  of  Christiurity,  the  sceptre  pused  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  who  eyer  after  wielded  it  in  faror  of  the  Obaroh,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  The  papal  religion  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  a  national  religion,  and  particularly  in  Poland,  was  un&Torable 
to  liberty  and  soond  progressive  government.  The  indepondenoe 
of  Church  and  State,  in  their  separate  and  legitimate  spheres  of 
usefulness,  and  yet  mutually  dependent  on  those  principles  of 
government  where  both  meet  on  common  ground,  harmonising  hn 
good  faith,  and  mutually  aiding  each  other  in  the  great  work  of 
human  liberty  aod  moral  reform,  was  never  understood  by  the 
Pope  ;  but  was  reserved  for  the  discovery  of  Luther,  and  to  be 
demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  in  America. 

It  is  due  to  Poland  to  give  her  government  credit  for  religious 
toleration,  during  the  persecutions  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe ; 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  account  was  subsequently 
more  than  balanced  by  the  religious  wars  and  persecutiomi,  which 
contributed  their  fall  share  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
and  were  used  as  a  pretext  for  dismembering  the  nation  by 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  who  mutually  encouraged  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  their  quarrels,  for  the  unworthy 
purpose  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  ruin. 

The  brightest  page  in  the  histof'y  of  Poland^s  government  is 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  This  unfortunate  country  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  establishing  the  first  free  press  known  in 
the  records  of  nations.  Although  envy  has  frequently  tried  to 
filch  this  brightest  jewel  from  her  crown,  yet  to  Poland,  and  to 
Poland  alone,  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  that  most 
important  principle  in  all  sound  governments,  tAe  freedom  of  the 
pre$9.  The  American  government  borrowed  this  institution  from 
Poland  and  adopted  it  in  its  improved  form  as  a  corner-stone  of  the 
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AmerieaB  Union.  This  most  yalnable  of  tXL  poHtieal  inatitatioiia, 
when  contemplated  in  its  rations  points  of  usefulness,  is  sufficient 
to  immortalise  Poland  in  the  heart  of  every  freeman.  When  all 
Europe  had  either  silenced  or  shackled  the  press — even  England 
not  excepted — for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Relbrmation,  and 
crushing  religiotis  and  ciyil  liberty  in  its  bud,  the  persecuted 
followers  of  the  great  reformer  found  a  secure  retreal;  in  the 
plains  of  Sarmatia,  where  all  enjoyed  freedom  of  though t^  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press.  Here  in  this  asylum 
of  liberty  the  reformers  of  religion,  of  literature,  government, 
and  law,  all  published  their  doctrines  freely,  and  sent  forth  their 
tracts,  treatises,  translations,  and  reform  publications,  which  were 
the  principal  means  of  spreading  the  great  work  of  human 
improvement  throughout  Europe  and  America.* 

The  great  and  unlimited  power  of  the  nobility  was  one  of  the 
most  odious  and  destructive  features  in  their  government.  This 
monster  continued  its  slow  progressive  growth  through  more  than 
seventeen  centuries,  until  the  crown,  the  people,  the  government, 
and  all  their  useful  institutions  were  swallowed  and  devoured  by 
its  rapacious  maw.  And  here  we  may  see  the  importance  of  so 
balancing  the  power  of  government,  as  to  prevent  the  supreme 
ascendency  of  any  of  its  departments,  and  preserve  the  harmo- 
nious and  mutual  dependence  of  all.  Here  the  government  of 
Poland  was  defective,  and  here  we  find  ample  cause  of  its  final 
ndn. 

The  union  and  identity  of  the  army  and  government  was  an 
unfortunate  principle.     The  same  fatal  policy  ruined  all  the  fallen ' 
nations  of  antiquity ;  and  finally  dethroned  and  exiled  the  French 
emperor,  whose  sagacity  overlooked  the  hidden  dangers  of  uniting 

■*  Fletcher,  58. 
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the  sword  and  purse.  The  restrictaoii  of  the  Polish  armj  to  the 
nobflity  exolosivelj,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  nobility  over  the 
crown  and  the  people,  placed  the  goyemment  at  the  mercy  of  a 
corrupt  aristocracy,  whose  unlimited  power  finally  trampled  on 
the  rights  of  the  people.  The  American  and  British  government 
wisely  remedied  this  evil,  by  dividing  and  balancing  ^is  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  several  departments  of  the  government,  ^o'are 
responsible  to  the  people. 

The  government  of  the  Jagellons,  which  dosed  with  the  death 
of  Sigismund,  in  1572,  after  a  oontinaanoe  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  years,  witnessed  the  principal  growth  of  the  dimensionB, 
government,  and  institutions  of  Poland.  All  attempts  to  raise 
up  a  third  order,  which  might  neutraliie  and  soften  the  a.speritiefl 
of  the  crown  and  nobles,  failed ;  and  the  only  alternative  was  to 
make  the  government  a  perfect  despotism,  as  in  Russia  or  Turkey, 
as  a  protection  to  the  regal  authority.  This  experiment  of  a 
despotism  was  afterwards  ^ed  by  subsequent  sovereigns,  but 
without  any  better  success.  The  kings  who  undertook  it  were  so 
deficient  in  genius  and  perseverance,  that  the  aristocracy  who 
composed  the  army,  the  diet,  the  confederacy,  the  wealth,  the 
people,  and  the  government  of  Poland,  were  invincible  in  all 
their  measures,  and  gradually  filched  from  ^e  crown  jewel  after 
jewel,  until  it  became  a  simple  badge  of  ofllcial  distinctiott ; 
while  the  king  was  little  more  dian  an  itinerant  judge,  and  the 
nation  a  republic  of  titled,  invidious  aristocrats. 

The  SQCcessive  reigns  of  the  elective  kings,  with  the  exception 
of  Sobieski,  were  so  many  games  of  hazard  between  the  sove- 
reigns and  nobles,  in  which  the  gamesters  alternately  won  and  lost* 
until  all  parties  became  bankrupt,  and  finally  sold  their  country 
to  their  brokers,  Kussia,  Austria,  and  Prusoa,  to  pay  their  bills. 
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With  Sobieskiy  Polish  freedom  ftnd  goYernment  e^Mred.  The 
rabseqaeDt  kiags  were  elected  without  any  other  suffrages  thao 
Roasian  sabres  and  Gkrman  bribes ;  while  the  voice  of  Polish 
patriotism  was  silenced  bj  the  solitude  of  prisons  and  graves ; 
and  Polish  reason  was  controlled  by  the  arguments  of  Russian 
cannon.  The  successors  of  Sobieski — Augustus  II. ,  Stanislas 
Ledkczynski,  and  Stanislas  Poniatowski — ^were  the  oreatores  of 
Russian  ambition,  and  not  the  kings  of  Poland. 

The  government  of  Sobieski  forms  the  brightest  period  in  the 
history  of  the  elective  monarchs.  His  greatness  arrested  the 
waning  fortunes  of  his  country  for  a  time  ;  but  all  the  elibrts  to 
save  his  nation  from  its  approaching  dissolution,  which  he  olearly 
foresaw,  were  defeated  by  the  reckless  nobility. 

Perhaps  no  principle  in  the  government  of  Poland  was  produo- 
tive  of  80  many  evils  ss  the  odious  Uberum  vei4f^  which  placed 
the  entire  le^slative  power  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  the  diet, 
and  thereby  not  only  defeated  the  enactment  of  salutaiy  laws,  but 
rendered  the  government  powerless,  and  introduced  perpetual 
civil  war  and  political  quarrels,  which  rapidly  hastened  the  down- 
fall of  the  government  This  unwise  policy,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  government  during  the  reign  of  John  Casimir,  was 
abolished  temporarily  ic  the  reign  of  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  and 
restored  again  with  all  its  horrors  during  the  same  reign.  It 
appears  to  be  &e  prevailing  opinion  of  the  patriotic  statesmen 
of  Poland,  that  the  Hberum  veU  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  their  fall,  and  was  productive  of  all  their  misfortune.  The 
idea  of  unanimity  in  all  exciting  political  questions,  in  a  legis* 
lative  body  of  four  hundred  members,  had  its  origin  only  in  the 
fecundity  of  Polish  imagination.  Such  a  principle,  so  destitute 
of  philosophy,  reason,  and  honesty,  so  utterly  impracticable,  and 
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ao  foil  of  diaastrons  eonseqaenoesi  wm  nerer  thought  of  hj  any 
other  natigUy  iiftge^  harbaroua  or  civilised.  A  majority  saffirtge, 
majority  of  two-thirds  on  questiona  of  great  difEioulty  and 
importance,  are  the  sotind  rules  of  gOYemment. 

To  an  American  citixen,  the  practice  of  wearing  anns  in  the 
halls  of  legislation,  and  enacting  laws  sword  in  hand,  by  massa- 
cring the  nayi  for  the  purposes  of  unanimity,  would  present  a 
most  horrid  spectacle,  which  would  send  a  universal  shudder 
through  the  heart  and  extremities  of  the  body  politic.     Yet  these 
scenes  were  fiimillar  to  Polish  eyes,  and  were  repeatedly  acted  for 
centuries,  until  they  were  regarded  as  an  indispensable  branch  of 
the  government.     Philosophy  seems  almost  disinclined  to  pursue 
its  researches  beyond  this  ruinous  policy  for  the  cause  <^  Poland^ 
M.     And  cre.dulity  is  ready  to  question  the  veracity  of  that 
history  which  records  the  continuance  of  a  nation's  existence  for 
more   than  fifteen  hundred  years,  founded  on  a  government 
embracing  such  savage  principles. 

The  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  people,  which  the  govern- 
ment conferred  on  the  nobles,  is  another  of  its  most  odious  and 
destructive  principles,  and  beclouds  all  its  redeeming  features 
That  five  hundred  nobles,  distinguished  neither  for  their  humanity 
nor  benevolence,  should  hold  at  their  disposal  the  lives  of  fburtieen 
xniUions  of  subjects,  every  way  their  equals  in  color,  natural 
tal^t  and  moral  worth,  liable  any  moment  to  be  sacrificed  by 
^«  caprice,  licentiousness,  and  vice  of  an  ungovernable,  pugna- 
oiotts  aristocracy,  is  a  startling  proposition  in  the  ears  of  civilised 
community  ;  and  yet  such  was  the  settled  poli<7  of  the  Polish 
government 
The  3d  of  May,  1776,  was  a  glorioui  but  ephemeral  era  in 

their  government ;  and  distinguished  aa  tho  birth-day  of  the  a«w 
16 
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but  short-lived  constitation  of  Poland,  in  the  reign  of  Stanislas 
Poniatowski.  This  cowardly  prince  and  royal  dandy,  had  eeaaed 
to  be  the  king  of  Poland,  and  had  become  the  political  antomaton 
of  the  ambitions  Catharine,  to  play  for  Russia  and  Germany  that 
foul  game,  in  which  the  crown  of  Poland  was  the  stake.  The 
diet  of  1776,  roused  from  its  stupid  dreams  of  liberty,  by  the 
astounding  news  of  the  treaty  of  partition,  which  sacrificed  tiie 
Polish  nation,  and  with  it  the  happiness  of  fifteen  millions  of 
souls,  now  commenced  the  work  of  constitutional  reform  in 
earnest.  The  learned  and  patriotic  chancellor,  Zamoyski,  whose 
memorable  resignation  in  1767  was  still  cherished  by  the  Poles, 
was  appointed  commissioner  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  new  consU- 
tution  and  code,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Diet  in  1780. 

He  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  liberum  retOy  and  the 
elective  monarchy ;  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  ihe  eleva- 
tion of  the  trading  classes  to  the  privOeges  of  government,  with 
the  right  of  electing  deputies  for  the  Diet.  Commerce  was  to 
receive  government  patronage,  and  Poland  was  to  be  elevated  to 
European  civilization.  The  humane  chanceUor  had  himself  set 
the  worthy  example  of  emancipating  his  serfs  on  his  lands  in 
Biezun,  and  Stanislas  Poniatowski  and  other  nobles  imitated  his 
example.  But  the  corruption  of  the  majority  of  the  nobility 
remained  the  same  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  Russian  bribery 
and  hypocrisy,  the  Diet  rejected  the  new  constitution  and  laws, 
and  declared  Zamoyski  a  traitor  to  his  country  for  proposing 
them. 

The  Diet  commenced  again  on  the  SOth  of  September,  1788, 
and  proceeded  to  the  work  of  reform.  They  confederated,  and 
abolished  the  liberum  veto ;  increased  the  army  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  estabHshed  a  commission  of  war,  which  was 
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entirely  mdependent  of  the  king  or  the  eoimo3.  In  April,  1791, 
the  Diet  made  still  farther  advances  in  the  work  of  reform.  The 
towns  were  admitted  to  the  electiye  franchise  ;  the  authority  of 
the  dietines  was  abolished,  excepting  when  in  a  change  of  the 
civil  or  criminal  laws  ;  the  last  yestiges  of  the  l^erum  veto  were 
removed,  a  plurality  of  votes  was  sufficient  in  general  matters  ; 
three-fourths  were  necessary  to  declare  war  and  make  trea- 
ties, etc.,  and  two-thirds  were  required  for  taxes.  At  length  the 
celebrated  third  of  May  arrived  which  gave  birth  to  the  new  con- 
stitution. The  articles  bad  been  long  in  preparation,  and  the 
imbecile  king  advocated  their  adoption.  The  reformers,  fearing 
the  opposition  of  their  enemies,  altered  the  day  of  action  from 
the  fifth  to  the  third  of  May,  that  they  might  prevent  the  coali- 
tion of  their  opponents.  On  this  auspicious  day,  thousands  of 
anxious  spectators,  whose  hearts  beat  high  with  the  hopes  of 
redeeming  Poland,  thronged  the  royal  castle  of  Warsaw,  where 
the  diets  were  then  held,  to  witness  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a 
bullion  hdng  barn  in  a  doAj  ;  by  throwing  aside  the  absurd  laws 
And  legislation  of  a  remote  barbarous  age,  and  adopting  a  modem 
constitution  worthy  of  rational  freemen. 

The  effeminate  Stanislas  summoned  courage  sufficient  for  the 
moment  to  declare,  that. the  only  mode  to  save  the  kingdom  from 
the  dangers  which  threatened,  was  to  abolish  all  legislative  and 
judicial  abuses,  and  establish  immediately  a  new  and  rational  con- 
Btitution,  in  harmony  with  the  advanced  spirit  of  the  age.  He 
added,  that  having  long  been  convinced  of  this,  he  had  prepared 
&plan  of  a  constitution,  which  he  wished  to  submit  to  the  assem- 
Wy.  The  document  having  been  read  through,  was  violently 
assailed  by  the  opposition,  but  the  reformers  being  in  the  major- 
at Zabiello,  a  Livonian  deputy,  called  on  the  king  and  the  Diet 
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to  BWCMT  to  the  new  constitation  immediatelj.  Tbe  propoaitioD 
was  rccoivcd  with  shouts  of  applause ;  the  king  requested*  the 
Bishop  of  Cracow  to  administer  the  oath  to  him^  and  afterwards 
ad&ed,  '^  1  have  sworn,  and  I  will  never  swerve  from  it.  I  call 
on  all  those  who  love  their  country  to  follow  me  to  the  church  to 
take  the  same  oath/'  He  then  hastened  to  the  cathedral,  fol- 
lowed hy  all  the  Diet  except  twelve  members ;  and  all  the 
bishops,  ministers,  senators,  and  deputies  repeated  the  oath  of 
their  sovereign  to  support  the  constitution. 

The  principal  articles  were  as  follows — The  Catholic  religion 
was  to  remain  the  established  reli^on  of  the  state ;  all  other 
sects  were  tolerated,  but  the  king  was  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
the  eligibility  of  the  throne  was  abolished,  and  the  family  of 
Saxony  was  to  be  called  to  the  succession  on  the  death  of  Stanis- 
las.  The  executive  power  was  intrusted  to  the  king  and  his 
council,  composed  of  six  ministers,  who  could  be  removed  from 
their  office  by  a  majority  in  the  Diet  When  the  Diets  were 
not  in  session,  the  king  had  the  power  of  making  treatieSi  etc. 
The  previous  laws  of  April  18th,  concerning  the  deputies  of  the 
citizens  and  the  abolition  of  the  liberum  veto^  were  confirmed ; 
and  a  new  revision  of  the  constitution  was  to  take  place  everj 
twenty-fifth  year. 

This  was  a  glorious  day  for  Poland.  The  reforming  peniteat 
received  the  congratulationa  of  the  Pope  and  the  coarts  of 
Europe.  "It  is  a  work,"  said  Fox,  "in  which  every  friend  to 
reasonable  liberty,  must  be  sincerely  interested."  "  Humanity," 
exclaimed  Burke,  ^^  must  rejoice  and  glory,  when  it  considers  the 
change  in  Poland !"  Frederick  William  voluntered  his  good 
wishes  in  favor  of  the  new  constitution,  by  a  letter  io  the  king, 
dated  the  23d  of  May,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  congratulate  myself 
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on  having  had  it  in  my  power  to  oontribute  to  maintain  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  Polish  nation  ;  and  one  of  my  most 
pleasing  cares  will  be  to  support  and  draw  closer  the  bond  which 
unites  ns."  But  the  unfortunate  Poles  soon  found  that  the 
royal  courage  of  Stanislas  failed  him  under  the  dictation  of  his 
Russian  mistress ;  and  the  friendship  of  Frederick  William  soon 
proved  to  be  base  hypocrisy.  While  the  reformers  were  pro- 
gressing in  their  glorious  career,  and  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  ^e  3d  of  May  as  a  natiooal  jubilee,  the  recusant  nobles  were 
plotting  the  destruction  of  the  new  constitution  by  treasonable 
allianees  with  Russia  and  Qermany  ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  May, 
signed  an  act  of  confederacy  at  Targowica,  consisting  only  of 
thirteen.  Russia  entered  her  protest  against  these  innovations  ; 
ttd  Frederick  William  now  unmasked  his  hypocrisy,  by  openly 
avowing  his  hostility  to  the  Polish  reforms.  The  imbecile  Stan- 
islas violated  his  constitutional  oath,  and  deserted  his  country ; 
while  Russia  and  Prussia  assembled  their  troops  in  Poland,  and 
compelled  the  reformers  to  repeal  their  reform  laws,  and  abolish 
their  constitution,  by  the  force  of  overpowering  numbers.  On 
the  23d  of  November,  the  Diet,  by  the  force  of  corruption  and 
foreign  arms,  ^'  pulled  down  the  beautiful  structure  of  the  consti- 
tution they  had  so  proudly  erected ;  and  Poland,  at  least  the 
remains  of  it,  relapsed  into  the  former  absurd  mode  of  legisla- 
tion)" Some  of  the  patriots  resisted  these  foreign  invasions  to 
the  last ;  but  finding  that  the  serpentine  fangs  of  their  merciless 
destroyers  had  struck  so  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  republic, 
that  ail  hope  of  recovery  was  lost,  they  gave  up  their  govern- 
ment in  despair. 

^^  Such  was  the  end  of  the  short-lived  constitution  of  the  3d  of 
May.    Ephemeral  as  it  was,  it  suggests  some  important  reflec- 
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tioDS.     There  are  certain  stages  in  disorders  of  the  potitieal  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  physical,  in  wbich  no  remedies  can  afford 
any  service ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  proye  fatal.     When  cormp- 
tions  and  abuses  were  so  widely  disseminated,  as  they  were  in  the 
Polish  government,  nothing  short  of  a  radical  reform  can  be 
beneficial ;   partial  weeding  is  useless ;  one  weed  left  behind  is 
sufficient  to  produce  another  crop  of  the  noxious  plants  eqnal  to 
that  which  we  removed.     But  to  bear  such  a  radical  reform, 
popular  strength  is  requisite  ;  and  unfortunately   Poland   had 
delayed  the  desirable  remedy  till  its  force  and  resources  were  too 
much  exhausted ;   and  its  sad  fate  is  a  warning  to  oilier  states, 
not  to  defer  the  important  season  till  too  late."* 

The  government  continued  under  Hussia  without  any  prospect 
of  improvement,  until  the  death  of  Catharine  ;  who  was  the  most 
cruel  enemy  Poland  ever  encountered.  The  emperor  Paul  pur- 
sued a  course  of  clemency  towards  Poland,  unparalleled  in  Rus- 
sian history.  He  liberated  Kosciusko,  and  restored  the  Polish 
patriots  to  their  families  and  fortunes,  amounting  to  nearly  twelve 
thousand.  And  here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  capacity 
of  the  Poles  for  a  kind  and  humane  government.  The  clemency  of 
Paul  was  more  fatal  to  Polish  independence  than  all  the  butcheries 
of  Suwarrow.  The  strong  ties  of  gratitude  bound  the  liberated 
Poles  to  an  honorable  parole,  while  Kosciusko  sheathed  his 
sword  for  ever.  Persecuting  Prussia  felt  the  force  of  human  kind- 
ness, and  followed  the  example  of  Russian  benevolence,  by  libe- 
rating her  Polish  prisoners,  j  On  the  death  of  Paul,  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne  ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  solici- 
tations of  Kosciusko,  he  gave  Poland  a  new  constitution,  similar 

•  Fletcher,  255. 

t  S«e  the  Constittttion  of  Pokod  in  the  Appendix,  vol.  it 
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to  ihat  of  the  3d  of  May,  1776.    Her  merciless  tyraatSy  like 
tbeir  Asiatic  predecessor,  Belshazzar,  now  *^  began  to  read  their 
fate,   traced  by  the  ominous  bandwriting  on  the  wall."    The 
French  reyolution  and  the  French  hero  had  created  a  common 
interest  for  the  self-defence  of  tyranny  from  the  invasions  of 
liberty,  which  now  sonnded  the  tocsin  of  alarm  in  the  ears  of 
Russia  and  Germany.     The  despots  adjonrned  for  a  season  the 
business  of  plundering  Poland,  for  the  more  laudable  occupation 
of  saving  their  own  heads  from  the  approaching  French  guillotine. 
Conscience — a  thmg  apparently  then  unknown  in  Russian  and 
German  politics — began  to  thunder  its  monitions  in  the  ears  of 
Poland's  victors.     But,  unfortunately  for  Poland,  the  arms  of 
the  allied  powers  prevail,  the  man  of  destiny  falls,  and  the  fate 
of  the  Poles  was  now  an  object  of  great  solicitude  to  every  libdral 
mind  in  Europe ;  while  the  consultations  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  were  watched  with  the  greatest  impatience.     The  same 
feeling  which  leagued  the  allies  against  the  usurpation  of  Bona- 
parte, bound  them  to  atone  for  their  own  sins  in  that  way  towards 
the  Poles,  by  restoring  to  them  their  independence.    The  avowed 
principle  of  the  grand  confederacy,  which  had  so  recently  de« 
livercd  the  world,  was,  that  all  should  be  united  for  the  protee* 
tion  of  all ;  that  the  independence  oi  each  state  should  be 
secured  by  the  combination  of  its  neighbors ;  and  that,  hence- 
forth, they  alone  should  be  put  in  jeopardy  who  attempted  to 
violate  that  mutual  confederation  of  defence,  by  which  all  were 
defended.     Is  it  not  natural^  in  such  a  moment,  to  look  for  the 
restoration  of  Poland  }* 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  pronounced 
the  fate  of  Poland.     By  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  between 

*  Edinburgh  BeTiew,  Sept,  1814. 
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Rassia  and  Austria,  it  was  proyided  that  the  duchy  of  Warsaw 
should  be  organised  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  Busman  crown, 
with  a  separate  constitution  and  government.  That  part  of 
eastern  Oallicta,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  duchy,  was  ceded 
to  Austria  with  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka.  Cracow,  and  its 
territory,  was  erected  into  a  republic,  with  a  separate  constitution, 
under  the  joint  protection  of  the  three  partitioning  powers.  A 
portion  of  the  duchy  was  given  to  Prussia,  under  the  title  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Pomerania.  It  was  also  provided,  "  That  the 
Polish  subjects  of  the  respective  powers  should  obtain  a  repre- 
sentation and  national  institutions,  regulated  by  the  mode  of 
political  existence,  which  each  of  the  governments  to  which  they 
belong  shall  think  useful  and  proper  to  be  granted. '^ 

In  pursuance  of  these  provisions,  Alexander,  on  the  25th  of 
May,  issued  his  proclamation,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Poland,  at  Warsaw.  The  authorities  repaired 
to  the  cathedral,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
king.  The  government  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  provisional 
power  until  the  constitution  was  prepared,  which  was  entrusted 
to  Count  Ostrowski  by  Alexander's  commission.  In  November, 
1815,  the  emperor  arrived  at  Warsaw,  and  was  received  with  the 
greatest  acclamations.  Medals  of  the  emperor  were  struck,  with 
the  inscription,  **  Unus  nobis  restiiuit  mai?^ 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1815,  the  new  constitution  was 
completed,  which  contaiaed  the  following  provimons  : 

The  government  consists  of  three  general  departments,  namely, 
the  king,  and  an  upper  and  lower  house  of  parliament.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  his  officers.  The 
monarch  is  to  be  hereditary.  The  king  declares  war,  appoints 
the  senators,  ministera^  counsellors  of  state,  bishops,  etc.,  and 
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ooiiTolces,  prorogaes,  or  dissolves  parliament.  The  king  can 
appoint  a  lieutenant,  who  must  either  be  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  or  a  Pole.  The  king,  or  his  lieutenant,  is  aided  by  a  state 
couDcil,  eonaisting  of  the  ministers  of  administration  er  officio^ 
and  counsellors,  whom  the  king  may  choose  to  appoint.  The 
ministerial  adminittration  is  divided  into  five  departments : 

Ist.  The  department  of  public  education. 

2d.  The  judicial  department,  chosen  from  the  members  of  the 
supreme  tribunal. 

3d.  Home  and  polioe  department. 

4th.  War  department. 

5th.  Finance  department. 

Each  of  these  departments  is  under  the  control  of  a  minister. 
The  ministers  are  responsible  for  every  act  or  decree  contraiy  to 
the  constitution. 

The  king  and  the  two  houses  of  psrliament  constitute  the 
legislative  authority.  The  senate,  or  upper  house,  consists  of 
princes  of  the  blood-royal,  bishops,  palatines,  and  castellons,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  hold  their  offices  for  life.  The 
senate  nominates  two  candidates  for  a  vacancy,  and  the  king 
takes  his  choice.  A  senator  is  bound  to  pay  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  thousand  Polish  florins-— about  six  thousand  dollars. 
The  number  of  the  senate  can  never  exceed  half  of  that  of  the 
lower  house. 

The  lower  house  consbts  of  seventy-seven  members,  to  b6 
elected  by  the  nobles  in  the  Dietines — one  for  each  district,  and 
fiHy-one  members  elected  by  the  commons.  The  qualifications 
for  a  member  are,  he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  pay  annual 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  Polish  florins — about  fifty 
dolbis.    Eteiy  obember  noatss  Us  saai  \rf  ascepting  a  mL  or 
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militaiy  office.  The  electors,  among  ihe  eommona,  nre  the  I&nd- 
holders,  mann&ctnrers,  and  all  who  have  stock  or  capital  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thonsaad  florins,  or  five  thousand  dollars,  all  curates 
and  vicars,  professors,  public  teachers,  and  all  artists  distingotshed 
for  talent  both  in  the  useful  and  the  elegant  arts.  The  Diet 
commences  every  second  year  at  Warsaw,  and  holds  its  sessioD 
thirty  days.  All  motions  are  liedded  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and 
a  bill  passed  in  one  house  is  to  be  immediately  f<vwarded  to  the 
other.  All  money  bills  must  be  read  in  the  lower  house  first. 
The  king's  consent  is  necessary  to  every  bill.  The  supplies  are 
voted  every  four  years.  Keligious  toleration,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  are  secured  to  all,  subject  to  such  laws  as  should  be 
passed  to  prevent  their  abuses ;  and  no  person  can  be  punished 
without  the  authority  of  law. 

Under  this  constitution,  the  emperor  appointed  Zaioncsek,  % 
PoUah  veteran,  as  his  lord-Ueutenant,  to  govern  four  millions  of 
the  Polish  nation.  Polish  Prussia,  Lithuania,  GaUicia,  and  the 
republic  of  Cracow — the  remaining  parts  of  Poland — ^were  less 
successful  in  their  new  government.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
promised  constitutional  charters  to  each  of  these  provinces,  but 
&iled  to  fulfil  them.  The  grand  duchy  of  Posnania  was  granted 
a  Diet  by  Bussia,  in  1822,  which  convened  every  second  year. 
Their  liberty  consisted  in  making  representations  to  the  king, 
who  has  the  right  of  decision.  The  offices  are  held  mostly  by 
Germans,  although  the  Diet  had  the  promise  that  Poles  should 
be  eligible.  Qallicia  also  has  a  Diet,  which  aits  eveiy  year  at 
Leopol,  for  three  days  only,  to  receive  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment. 

Lithuania  formed  a  distinct  province,  under  the  government 
of  their  anoient  laws,  modified  by  the  edicts  of  the  emperor, 
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although  Alexander  inteoded  to  unite  it  with  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  It  was  divided  into  three  govemmentSy  Wilna,  Orodno, 
and  Minsk,  and  governed  by  Lithuanian  nobles,  with  magistrates 
appointed  bj  the  Dietines. 

The  first  constitutional  Diet  of  Poland  under  Alexander,  was 
held  March  15th,  1818.  The  emperor  opened  it  in  person, 
when  he  remarked :  '^  Notwithstanding  my  efibrts,  perhaps  all 
the  evils  you  have  had  to  groan  under,  are  not  yet  repaired.  Such 
18  the  nature  of  things,  good  can  only  be  effected  slowly,  and 
perfection  is  inaccessible  to  human  nature." 

But  all  the  fair  pretensions  of  Russia,  with  aU  the  flattering 
prospects  which  the  credulous  Poles  anticipated  from  their  new 
constitution,  soon  vanished,  and  the  doomed  Poles  experienced 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Kosciusko,  who  had  said  as 
early  as  1815  :  ''  From  the  very  first  I  foresee  a  veiy  different 
order  of  things ;  that  the  Russians  will  occupy,  equally  with  us, 
the  chief  places  of  government.  This  certainty  cannot  inspire 
the  Poles  with  very  great  confidence :  they  foresee,  not  without 
fear,  that  in  time  the  Polish  name  will  fiiU  into  contempt,  and 
that  the  Russians  will  soon  treat  us  as  their  subjects."  The  con- 
stitution was  soon  violated  by  Alexander,  the  liberty  of  the  preis 
and  of  speech  was  abolished,  and  the  first  of  December,  1825, 
relieved  Poland  from  another  tyrant  by  the  death  of  the  Russian 
monarch. 

Nicholas,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Alexander,  repeated 
the  same  feiir  promises  of  government,  and,  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, issued  a  proclamation  to  his  Polish  subjects,  in  which  he 
pledged  himself  to  preserve  the  constitution  of  his  brother 
inviolate,  and  says  :  ''  Poles,  we  have  already  declared  that  our 
invariable  wish  is,  that  our  government  may  be  only  a  oontinua<> 
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tion  of  that  of  the  Smperor  Alexander  I.,  of  glorioaa  memory ; 
and  we  declare  to  yon,  oonsequentlj,  that  the  inBtitntions  which 
he  has  given  you,  shall  remam  without  any  changes.  In  pledge, 
I  promise  and  swear  before  God  that  I  will  obserre  the  consti- 
tutional charter,  and  that  I  will  exert  all  my  care  to  maintain  its 
obserration."  After  all  these  repeated  pretensions  of  friend- 
ship, the  Poles  soon  found  by  experience  that  Russian  promises 
and  pledges  lacked  the  important  ingredient  of  integrity. 

History  blushes  to  record  the  bloody  tragedy  of  Nicholas's 
goyemment  in  Poland — the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  ot 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children,  whom  he  murdered  without 
the  least  provocation — the  shameful  intrigues  and  butcheries  of 
his  brother  Constantino,  who  acted  as  his  pliant  tool,  which 
caused  the  insurrection  of  1830,  and  ended  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  last  vestige  of  Polish  government. 

Previous  to  ISSl,  the  government  of  Poland  had  two  legis- 
lative chambers— the  deputies  and  the  senate.  But  since  the 
revolution,  Russia  has  abolished  both  chambers,  and  Poland  is 
now  governed  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  provinces  of 
the  empire.  The  council  of  administration  for  the  kingdom  con- 
sists of  three  directors-general — one  for  the  interior,  one  for  jus- 
tice, and  one  for  finance  ;  also,  a  comptroller-general,  and  other 
officers  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  The  reports  of  the  council 
are  submitted  U^.ihe  emperor  by  a  secretary  of  state  for  Poland, 
residing  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  same  capital  \s  also  a  depart- 
ment for  Polish  afikirs,  established  since  1832,  to  which  the 
government  of  Poland  is  confided.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  sovereign,  and  the  proposed  laws  for  the  fallen 
kingdom  are  submitted  for  his  sanction  by  the  Russian  council  of 
state.     The  local  administration  of  jPoIand  is  now  la  the  hands 
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of  oiril  gorernon,  with  tbe '  same  powers  as  those  established  vol 
the  different  proTinces  of  Russia.^ 

Soch  is  the  faistorj  of  their  goTemmcni.  We  have  traced  the 
period  of  its  preparation  from  the  reign  of  Piast  back  to  a  time 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era ;  we  have  examined  its  formative 
period,  from  Piast  to  its  final  dissolntion,  in  1830,  without  ever 
reaching  a  quiet,  snre,  and  lasting  confirmation — without  ever 
approaching  a  stage  of  perfection.  If  we  except  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  religions  toleration,  all  the  ftindamental  principles 
of  the  government  will  be  found  deficient  and  rotten  to  the  very 
core— equally  deetitnte*of  wisdom,  utility,  and  humanity. 

Such  a  government,  as  might  easily  be  foreseen,  was  disastrous 
in  the  extreme  to  the  Poles.  It  was  too  rigorous,  too  aristo- 
oratio,  and  too  unkind  for  the  calm  and  quiet  nature  of  the 
Polish  masses.  Wherever  we  have  been  able  to  find  a  mild, 
humane  administration — ^as  in  the  reign  of  Piast  and  others 
— ^the  people  have  invariably  appreciated  it,  and  reciprocated  the 
kindness  by  love  and  obedience,  while  both  sovereign  and  subjects 
have  rejoiced  and  progressed  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
tyranny  and  oppression  have  always  met  with  resistance,  dis- 
obedience, revolt,  and  treason,  ending  in  the  ruin  of  both  the 
rtders  and  the  ruled.  The  Poles  haze  an  ancient  proverb : 
<<  You  may  strip  a  Pole  to  his  shirt,  but  if  you  attempt  to  take 
his  shirt  he  will  regain  all."  Had  Poland  been  ruled  by  a  free 
and  humane  government,  founded  on  equal  rights  and  just  laws, 
her  people,  and  even  her  true-hearted  peasantry,  would  now 
rank  as  one  of  the  first  nations  on  the  globe.  It  is  the  true 
genius  of  a  sound  government  not  to  govern  too  much. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Poland  to  adopt,  and  persevere  in  a 
^  8e«  McCnllodi't  tTnivcrMl  GtMtteer,  Ait  Poland. 
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gOTernment  of  militaiy  foroa,  witbont  the  aid  of  moral  soaaan, 
wbich  is  founded  oo  a  pure  edncatioa  and  a  benevolent  religion. 
Snob  is  tbe  moral  constitution  of  man,  that  be  is  tbe  creature 
of  motives,  and  subject  to  tbe  influence  of  reason  and  human 
kindness,  and,  generally,  can  be  governed  by  no  other  priiicipleii. 
Cjrus  the  Great  understood  this  principle  of  human  natnre,  and 
framed  bis  government  accordingly.  And  tbroi^bout  all  history, 
where  government  has  been  administered  on  liberal,  humane,  and 
benevolent  principles,  it  has  been  successful ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  tyranny  has  ever  failed.  And  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
Poland,  or,  indeed,  any  other  nation,  however  ancient  or  modem 
— if  we  except  the  lowest  grades  of  human  beings,  known  as 
cannibals— cannot  be  governed  by  a  free  republican  system,  lika 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  at  least  a  constitutional 
monarchy  like  England.  The  government  of  Poland  was 
neither  a  democracy  nor  monarchy,  but  the  most  odious  aris- 
tocracy, although  it  bad  a  nominal  monarch.  All  the  evils 
which  befell  this  unhappy  people  are  chaigeable  to  their  corrupt 
government ;  and  those  who  administer  it  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  attentive  reader  of  history 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  all  fallen  nations,  Babylon,  Assyria, 

Egypt,  the  Hebrews,  Canaanites,  Greece,  the  Phoenicians,  Ly- 

« 

dians,  Rome,  Carthage,  tbe  Medes,  Persia,  tbe  Gothic  nations, 
and  the  numerous  kingdoms  oi  American  Indians,  adopted 
governments  similar  to  Poland,  and  have  all  shared  a  similar 
fate — a  lesson  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  statesman  and 
every  citizen. 

A  government  like  Poland,  containing  all  the  odious  features 
of  centralization,  so  aristocratically  condensed,  as  to  benefit  only 
a  few  nobles — without  the  self-government  of  the  people — with 
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a  mOitaiy  goyemment  generally  distracted  and  feeble-^estitate 
of  moral  and  religious  goyeninient,  except  the  general  influence 
of  Paganism,  and  a  perrerted  Christian  religion,  not  much  better 
than  Paganism — a  government  without  law  or  order — without  a 
sound,  enlightened,  public  opinion — destitute  of  legisktive  gov* 
ernment,  and  deprived  of  the  lights  of  science,  has  invariably 
ruined  every  nation  where  the  fisital  experiment  has  been  tried. 
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Section  I. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   LAtf. 

The  jarisprndence  of  a  nation  is  the  exponent  of  all  Aeir 
institutions.  It  appears  to  be  a  uniform  role  in  the  history  of 
nations,  that  their  character  and  condition  may  be  fairly  judged  of 
by  their  laws,  ^ncient  and  modern  kingdoms  fail  or  flonrish, 
according  to  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  their  laws,  and  their  admin- 
istration. We  can  trace  this  principle  through  the  patriarchal 
government  of  the  antediluvians;  ^e  same  rule  prevailed 
under  the  administration  of  Noah  from  the  flood  to  his  death ; 
and  the  student  in  history  finds  the  same  philosophy  as  he 
porasefly  in  chronological  order,  the  history  of  the  Assyrian 
empire^  China,  Egypt^  the   Hebrew    nation,  the  Canaamtei, 
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Greece,  the  PhoBnieians,  Lydia,  Italy,  Maoedon,  Gartbage,  Rome, 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  the  Medes,  Persia,  Sicily,  Syria,  Parthia,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Gothic  nations,  Spain,  France,  England, 
Arabia,  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire,  the  new  Western  empire, 
Germany,  the  Turkish  empire,  Holland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
Poland,  the  Netherlands,  India,  the  United  States,  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

This  doctrine  is  more  prominent  in  the  history  of  England  and 
America,  than  in  any  other  government.  These  two  nations  are 
indebted  to  their  jurisprudence  for  their  unparalleled  national 
glory ;  and  its  salutary  benefits  are  felt  and  enjoyed  by  every 
eitizen.  The  laws  of  England  and  America  throw  their  foster^ 
ing,  protecting  arms  around  every  subject,  with  equal  vigilance, 
benevolence,  and  kindness,  carefully  watching  the  life,  liberty, 
and  property  of  every  human  being,  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Who  does  not  admire  the  moral  courage,  unsullied  purity,  and 
the  unrivalled  ability  with  which  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Hale 
held  and  balanced  the  scales  of  justice,  during  the  perilous  reigns 
of  thoir  sovereigns  ?  And,  notwithstanding  the  ermine  was 
tarnished,  and  the  woolsack  degraded,  by  the  despicable  Jeffreys 
under  his  corrupt  master,  James  II.,  when  the  British  govern- 
ment was  nearly  wrecked  by  the  concentration  of  so  many  crush- 
ing  circumstances,  that  the  best  of  British  hearts  failed  them, 
yet  the  people  at  last  rallied  around  their  laws,  which  had  so 
long  protected  their  hearths,  and  by  the  redeeming  power  of  their 
jurisprudence,  the  country  was  saved,  justice  was  again  restored 
and  administered  in  its  purity,  by  the  immortal  Mansfield  and  his 
contemporary  lord  chanceUoni,  undaunted  by  the  flames  of  their 
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mannons,  and  the  fiendish  shouts  of  the  inoendiuy  mobs  who 
fired  them. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  escape  the  criticisms  of  oar  trans&Uaatie 
brethren,  for  awarding  to  America  the  best  system  of  laws  in  the 
world.  The  United  States,  and  particularly  the  Empire  State, 
have  advanced  their  jurisprudence  to  a  state  of  perfection 
unknown  in  the  history  of  any  other  govemment.  Law  has  become 
a  science  ;  and  its  definitions,  divisions,  and  subdivisbns,  have  been 
so  philosophically  and  analytically  arranged  in  New  York  and 
other  American  States,  that  legal  science  has  become  a  classical 
study  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning.  The  study 
of  law  has  become  an  important  branch  of  American  litera- 
ture^ as  well  OS  an  honorable  and  learned  profession. 

Law,  in  its  general  sense,  is  a  mode  of  existence,  or  order  of 
sequence;  including  those  laws  by  which  the  Supreme  Being 
governs  himself  and  all  his  creation.  In  a  more  limited  sense, 
it  is  a  rule  of  action.  When  applied  to  civil  government,  it 
comprehends  those  rules  of  justice  by  which  the  rights  of  man 
are  protected,  and  his  wrongs  redressed.  AU  lawi^  may  be 
arranged  and  divided  into  three  general  classes.  1.  Natural 
Law ;  2.  Moral  Law  ;  3.  Forensic  Law. 

Natural  Law  includes  all  the  elementary  and  well-settled  roles 
of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature. 

Moral  Law  comprehends  those  fundamental  rules  of  the  moral 
sciences,  by  which  rational  and  immortal  creatures  are  governed, 
commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.  So 
far  as  human  beings  are  concerned,  moral  law  may  be  divided 
into  four  general  classes — 1 .  The  moral  constitution  of  man ;  2. 
Moral  principles  ;  3.  Moral  duties ;  4.  Moral  rewards  and  pnn- 
ifihments. 
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Forensic  Law  includes  tho8e  rules  of  jurisprudence  by  which 
cItU  government  is  sustained  and  enforced,  and  the  rights  of 
man  are  acquired,  enjoyed,  and  protected ;  containing  the  rules 
of  civil  conduct,  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state,  in  harmony  with  natural  and  moral  law.  Forensic 
law  comprehends — 1.  National  law ;  2.  The  law  of  personal 
property ;  3.  The  law  of  real  property ;  4.  Chancery  law ;  6. 
Criminal  law ;  6.  The  law  of  evidence ;  7.  Bemedial  law ;  8. 
The  forms  of  law ;  9.  Ecclesiastical  law. 

Those  rules  of  law  which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  rightSi 
responsibilities,  and  duties  of  nations,  constitute  national  law. 
National  law  in  all  its  branches  includes-— 1.  Those  laws  by 
which  nations  govern  themselves  ;  2.  The  rules  by  which  nations 
regulate  their  intercourse  with  each  other ;  3.  The  principles  by 
which  they  govern  their  citizens  and  subjects. 

The  first  class  embraces  national  charters,  constitutional  law, 
parliamentary  rules,  and  such  statutes  as  have  a  national  bearing. 
In  the  second  class  we  find  international  law,  treaties,  eommercial 
law,  the  conflicting  laws  of  nations,  and  maritime  or  admiralty 
law.  The  third  class  prescribes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
of  government  and  citizens,  securing  to  the  former  support  and 
obedience,  and  to  the  latter  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  character, 
property,  and  religion,  and  all  the  blessings  of  a  sound  govern- 
ment, against  all  individual,  national,  and  foreign  invasions. 

The  law  of  personal  property  includes  money,  goods,  chatteb, 
things  in  action,  evidences  of  debt,  and  all  legal  and  equitable 
rights,  which  are  subject  to  judicial  investigations,  ezclosive  of 
real  property.  The  law  of  personal  property  has  two  general 
divisions  ;  First — The  diffisrent  kinds  of  personal  property ;  and 
Second — ^The  several  titles  by  which  it  may  be  held. 
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The  law  of  real  property  oomprehenda  lands,  tenementi,  and 
hereditaments.  There  are  two  general  diyiaions  in  the  law  ai 
real  property : 

1.  The  several  estates  in  real  property. 

2.  The  different  titles  by  which  these  estates  are  acquired. 
Chancery,  or  equity  law,  indades  those  laws  of  personal  and 

real  property,  and  those  rights  which  are  founded  in  equity  and 
good  conscience,  where  the  remedy  at  law  is  imperfect,  or  is  not 
so  easy,  speedy,  snre,  and  perfect,  as  in  a  court  of  chancery.  It 
has  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  than  the  common  law,  and  sup- 
plies its  defects  in  matters  of  fraud,  accident,  trust,  and  danger. 

Those  rules  of  law  by  which  actions  and  proceedings  in  tlio 
name  of  the  people  are  prosecuted  against  persons  charged  with 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  constitute  criminal  law. 

The  law  of  evidence  contains  those  rules  by  which  facts  are 
investigated  and  proved,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  principles 
is  demonstrated.  A  full  and  complete  system  of  the  laws  of 
evidence  would  embrace — 

1.  The  general  principles  of  evidence. 

2.  Natural  evidence. 

3.  Moral  evidence. 

4.  Medical  evidence. 

5.  Judicial  evidence. 

The  general  principles  of  evidence  comprebend  its  philosophy, 
send  the  elementary  rules  for  investigating  truth  in  all  depart- 
ments of  science.  Natural  evidence  teaches  the  principles  by 
which  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  natural  world  are  investigated, 
including  ibe  arts  and  sciences  generally.  Moral  evidence  relates 
to  those  laws  and  facts  by  which  human  beings  are  governed. 
Medical  evidence  embraces  the  rules  by  which  laws  and  fiu>tB  aie 
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proved,  that  rekto  to  medical  jarisprodenoe.  Jadioial  evidence 
teaches  those  laws  of  evidence  hj  which  civil  and  criminal  actions 
are  tried  and  determined  in  courts  of  jostice. 

Remedial  law  includes  those  rales  by  which  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings are  conducted  in  judicial  tribunals  by  one  party  against 
another,  for  the  enforcement  or  protection  of  a  right,  the  redress 
or  prevention  of  a  wrong,  or  the  punishment  of  a  public 
offence.  This  branch  of  law  may  be  divided  into  five  general 
branches — 1.  Civil  actions  at  common  law ;  2.  Equitable  actions 
in  courts  of  chancery ;  3.  Special  proceedings  in  civil  cases ;  4. 
Criminal  actions ;  5.  Miscellaneous  proceedings. 

The  forms  of  law  embrace  those  written  precedents  which  time 
and  usage  have  sanctioned,  as  the  most  appropriate  language  and 
instruments  to  express,  prosecute,  and  secure  the  legal  rights, 
deeds,  and  contracts  of  persons.  Ecclesiastical  law  embraces 
those  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  several  religious  sects 
govern  their  members,  and  regulate  their  int^eourse  conformable 
to  law. 

The  common,  or  unwritten  law,  contains  those  elementary 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  by  which  the  legal  rights  of  citiaens 
are  enforced,  enjoyed,  and  protected,  drawn  from  the  natural  and 
moral  law,  and  sanctioned  by  the  long  and  continued  experience, 
usage,  and  customs  of  a  civilized,  educated,  moral,  and  religious 
people. 

The  municipal  law,  containing  the  written  or  statute  law, 
includes  those  rules  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting 
what  is  wrong,  in  relation  to  the  legal  and  equitable  rights  of 
citiaens,  and  the  prevention  and  puniMiment  of  criminal  offences. 

Civil  law,  in  ito  general  sense,  includes  that  branch  of  juriiH 
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prudence  which  regulates  and  controls  cm!  rights  and  remedres, 
•8  contradistingatshed  from  criminal  law.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  it  means  the  ancient  Roman  law. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  definitions  and  divisions  of  Amer- 
ican and  English  jurLsprudenee,  considered  as  a  legal  science. 

The  laws  of  a  nation  necessarily  require  years  of  pati-^nt  and 
persevering  progression  to  bring  them  to  that  ^tate  of  perfection 
demanded  by  the  condition  and  wants  of  a  civilized,  educated, 
religions,  and  free  people.  The  great  source  and  fountain  of  law 
is  the  Creator.  From  bis  bosom  emanate  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
established  in  creation,  and  taught  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
known  as  natural  law.  Next  in  order,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  we  are  taught  moral  law ;  containing  the  great 
rules  of  man^s  moral  constitution,  the  principles  he  should  adopt, 
the  moral  duties  he  b  bound  to  perform,  the  punishment  his  dis- 
obedience deserves,  and  the  rewards  his  obedience  may  expect. 
From  natural  and  moral  law  originates  the  common  law ;  on  these 
three  departments  of  law  is  based  municipal  law  ;  from  all  these 
sources  we  frame  our  constitutional  law;  and  from  all  these 
departments  of  legal  science  nations  derive  their  national  law. 
With  these  general  principles  as  our  guide,  we  may  now  proceed 
to  examine  the  laws  of  Poland  with  greater  certain^  of  saooess. 


S£CTioir  11. 


POLISH    LAWS. 


The  laws  of  Poland,  which  prevailed  in  the  early  history  of 
their  nomadie  ancestors,  and  even  as  late  as  the  tenth  century, 
like  all  other  barbarous  nations,  were  few,  crude,  and  simple ; 
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foanded  on  will  and  fear^  and  provided  onlj  for  ^^  what  thej 
should  cat,  or  what  thej  should  drink,  or  wherewithal  they  should 
bo  clothed,"  from  day  to  day,  without  the  least  anxiety  for  the 
wants  and  evils  of  the  future.  On  this  hrief  code  of  rights 
depended  all  other  legal  restraints,  which  were  considered  as 
auxiliary  to  these  fundamental  principles.  The  will  of  the  chief 
and  the  fear  of  the  suhject  were  the  foundation  of  their  whole 
judicial  system.  The  former  legislated  at  pleasure,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  latter ;  and  the  laws  of  the  ruler 
were  addressed  only  to  the  years  of  the  ruled^  without  any  other 
reason  or  lo^o  than  obedience  or  death.* 

This  system  of  jurisprudence  continued  in  Poland  until  the 
introduction  of  the  papal  system  in  the  tenth  century,  under  the 
reign  of  Mieczylas  I.     The  new  religion  which  was  suhstituted 
in  the  place  of  heathendom,  was  on  the  whole  an  improyemc^nt, 
although  it  sustained  and  strengthened  the  fundamental  laws  of 
vnll  and  ftar^  without  any  judicial  reform  for  the  henefit  and 
improvement  of  the  people.     The  unlimited  sales  of  papal  dis- 
pensation to  the  vicious  nohility,  created  a  universal  law  of  terror, 
which   ruled  the    ignorant,   superstitious   Poles,  with   an  iron 
sceptre,  to  the  last  days  of  their  national  existence.     Tfa^  dicta* 
tion  of  the  Holy  See,  to  a  Pole,  was  the  end  of  the  law  for  all 
righteousness  or  unrighteousness  which  might  chance  to  fall  in 
his  way.     The  Pope,  as  a  condition  of  ahsolving  Oasimhr  I.  from 
his  religious  vows  to  ahstain  from  participating  in  secular  matters, 
imposed  on  the  credulous  Poles  the  absurd  laws  of  paying  Peter ^s 
pence,  and  that  the  whole  nation  should  shave  their  heads  and 
wear  white  surplices  on  festival  days,  like  all  Catholic  subjects  of 
that  day. 

•  Fletcher,  19. 
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The  reign  of  Casimir  II. ,  in  the  twelfth  oentorj,  is  distin- 
guished in  Polish  history  as  a  period  of  judicial  reform.  This 
homane  and  benevolent  prince  early  discovered  the  great  want  of 
adaptation  in  the  laws  of  Poland  to  the  nature  and  genius  of  his 
subjects ;  and  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  to  mitigatiDg 
the  rigorous  cruelty  of  a  jurisprudence  which  appealed  odIj  to 
the  fears  of  his  subjects,  rsgardless  of  their  rights.  Sensible  th&t 
the  Poles  were  capable  of  being  governed  by  moral'  suasion  and 
kind  laws,  without  the  coercion  and  oppression  of  military  force, 
he  ruled  his  people  like  a  father,  and  protected  the  8er&  as  fur  as 
lay  in  his  power  from  the  cruelty  of  their  tyrannical  mastera 
Viewing  with  sorrow  the  oppression  of  the  nobles  over  the  people, 
he  frequently  expressed  his  regrets  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  change  the  constitution  of  Polish  society,  by  abolishing  slavery 
and  ruling  his  subjects  by  equal,  just,  and  republican  laws. 
Casimir  the  JuU  died  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  the  lover  of 
the  free. 

Casimir  III.,  a  model  of  integrity,  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
justice,  immortalised  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  giving  to  the  Poles  their  first  written  oode  of  laws. 
Previous  to  this  they  had  been  governed  only  by  oral  traditions; 
the  most  of  which  they  traee  as  fiur  back  as  the  >eign  of  Odio, 
previous  to  the  Christian  era.  Although  this  oode  was  far  from 
being  as  perfect  as  it  should  be,  to  afford  equal  protection  to 
all,  yet  it  was  a  great  improvement  in  Polish  jurisprudence  ;  and 
continued  substantially  the  law  of  the  land  until  the  final  ood* 
quest  of  the  nation — ^known  as  the  oode  of  Wislica. 

Jagellon  greatly  improved  Casimir's  oode,  and  established  it 
on  a  firmer  and  broader  foundation  in  the  diets  of  1422  and 
1423.    It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  judicial  refonn 
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lirovght  BO  relief  to  the  lower  olasaes,  Imt  added  to  tkdr  miaety 
^nd  degradation. 

The  laws  of  Casimir  lY.,  in  the  fifteenth  oentnrj,  made  aome 
:\irther  improyementB  in  Polish  juriapnidenoe  ;  bat  like  his  pre- 
4ecefl8or8,  he  oonfined  hia  roforma  prinoipidlj  to  the  intereata  of 
the  king  and  the  noblea. 

John  Albert,  who  saooeeded  to  the  throne,  in  1492  boUQj 
attempted  a  thorough  reform  in  the  goTemment  and  lawa  of 
Poland,  on  the  plan  of  die  British  oonatitation  and  lawa ;  bat  his 
laadaUe  efforts  were  defeated,  as  nsoal,  by  the  jealooa,  obstioatef 
and  ambitiona  nobility,  except  some  improTementa  in  the  judioiary. 
Albert,  with  a  lion-hearted  courage,  bronght  all  the  powers  of 
his  goremment  and  laws  to  bear  on  the  alrength  of  the  aristoerals, 
by  trying  to  lessen  their  preponderance  in  the  politieal  soale,  bj 
sleratiBg  the  oommon  people,  an^  aogmenting  the  power  of  the 
throne.  Bat  his  talents  and  plans  were  oneqaal  to  the  task ;  and 
from  this  time  the  serfis  were  subjected  to  the  most  eniel  des- 
potism* 

The  sixteenth  centory  opened  auspiciously  for  the  laws  ef 
Poland,  under  the  reign  of  Alexander,  who  caused  all  the  laws 
to  be  revised  and  corrected  by  Chancellor  Laski,  whose  name 
the  code  bears.  In  this  reign  the  Diet  descended  from  ^ehr 
dignity,  and  made  a  law  by  whieh  the  king  was  prohibited  from 
patroniziBg  musie,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond. 

The  laws  of  Poland  remained  stationary  until  the  reign  of 

Stanialas  Poniatowski,  which    brought  with  it  some  yalnable 

improTements ;  and  others  still  more  important  were  attempted| 

but  failed.     The  coronation  Diet,  under  the  infiuenoe  of  the  Csar* 

toryskis,  made  some  judicial  reforms  in  the  coinage,  weights,  and 

lores ;  and  for  the  fint  time  in  Poland  introduced  a  tariff. 
17 
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Hie  Diet  of  Ootober  6th,  1766,  confirmed  and  enforced  flie 
penal  statutes  against  the  dissidents,  which  had  been  enacted  in 
the  reign  of  Augnstns  III.  These  laws,  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  solicitations  of  the  Catholics,  deprived  the  dissidents  or 
nobles,  who  belonged  to  that  religious  sect,  of  all  personal  parti- 
cipation in  the  business  and  ofEces  of  government,  except  military 
offices,  and  the  right  of  election  ;  but  they  could  not  be  deputies 
themsdves,  and  those  who  invoked  the  aid  of  foreign  powers 
were  by  law  guilty  of  high  treason .  The  dissidents,  in  violation 
of  these  unreasonable  and  r^rous  laws,  had  implored  the  assist- 
anee  of  Enssia ;  and  the  punishment  of  this  offence  eonstitated 
the  principal  business  of  ike  Diet.  On  the  motion  of  the  bishop 
of  Cracow,  the  Diet  refused  l^e  traitors  any  relief;  but  confirmed 
and  enforced  the  former  penal  statutes.  This  Diet  made  one 
legal  improvement,  by  requiring  the  electioBs  in  the  Dietines  to 
be  decided  by  ploiality  of  suffrages,  instead  of  unanimous  accla- 
mation— a  provision  which  relieved  the  Polish  Parliament  from 
great  confusion  and  delay.  The  laws  of  religious  proscription 
had  now  been  so  fkt  extended  as  to  deprive  the  Protestants  or 
dissidents  of  public  worship,  of  offices,  and  corporationB,  and 
rendered  them  incompetent  witnesses  in  lawsuits.  Pietrowski, 
who  had  been  duly  elected  a  deputy,  was  disgracefully  expelled 
from  the  Diet  of  1718,  only  for  being  a  Protestant.  Others  for 
the  same  cause  were  accused  of  blasphemy,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  they  were  compelled  to  escape  from  their  country. 
Unruk,  who  was  of  the  same  faith,  having  accidentally  lost  his 
portfolio,  containing  religious  extracts  from  several  anthom,  was 
accuaed  of  blasphemy,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1767,  the  dissident  nobflity  were 
restored  to  all  their  former  rights,  on  an  equality  with  the  Ca<lio« 
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BeSy  ezeepi  being  eKgible  to  the  crown.  This  reform  was  aocom- 
pllahed  by  a  oonfereDce  of  oommissionera,  in  whieh  the  ministers 
of  the  foreign  protestant  oomrts,  England,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  participated,  and  was  confirmed  bj  the  diet.  The  /tfte- 
rum  veio  was  re^estaUished,  the  nobles  were  depriyed  of  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  serfs ;  and  some  other  reforms 
were  adopted.  Other  salutary  improvements  in  the  laws  were 
made  by  the  diet  of  April,  1791,  which  were  soon  after  repealed. 

From  this  time,  the  laws  of  Poland  remained  substantially  the 
same,  until  the  constitution  of  Alexander,  which  would  have  in- 
troduced a  new  era  in  Polish  jurisprudence,  but  for  the  repeated 
violations  of  Russia,  and,  particularly  by  Constantino,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Polish  nation  never  directed  their 
attention  to  the  oultivatton  of  national  law.  They  appear  to 
have  been  equally  ignorant  and  negligent  of  this  important  branch 
of  government  and  jurisprudence,  in  all  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples :  which  embrace  not  only  those  laws  by  which  nations  govern 
themselves,  but  also  those  rules  by  which  nations  regulate  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  principles  by  which 
they  govern  their  citizens  and  subjects.  While  the  surrounding 
European  nations,  commencing  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
were  rapidly  advancing  in  the  science  and  practice  of  national 
law  in  all  its  branches — ^including  national  charters,  constitutional 
law,  pariiamentary  law.  and  such  statutes  as  have  a  national 
bearing — together  with  international  law,  treaties,  commercial 
law,  the  conflicting  laws  of  nations,  admiralty  law,  and  the  recip- 
rocal rights  and  duties  of  the  government  and  its  citizens — Poland 
alone  seems  to  have  disregarded  all  these  national  improvements ; 
and  obstinately  refused  to  join  their  neighbors  in  their  laudable 
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march  of  progreBsioii.  The  Uws  of  nations  are  aqoally  as  saored 
and  obligatory  as  the  duties  and  obligations  of  individuals ;  and 
both  are  founded  on  the  same  immutable  prtneiplee  of  josiiee  and 
equity. 

Poland  has  erer  been  obnouous  to  the  ehaii^  of  yiolating 
their  treaties.  It  is  surprising  to  find,  that  as  early  in  their  his- 
tory as  Lech  Y.,  one  of  their  funiliar  proverbs  was  "  a  soTereign 
is  not  bound  to  observe  his  oath,  except  when  neither  his  safety 
nor  his  advantage  requires  that  he  should  violate  it.'*  And  even 
the  distinguished  Sobieski,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  kings  of 
Poland,  was  frequently  guilty  oi  violating  national  treaties,  for 
which  he  repeatedly  received  the  stern  rebukes  of  the  Turks, 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  fdthful  observance  ci  national 
compacts.* 

The  constitutional  law  of  Poland,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  branch  of  national  law,  was  contained  in  the  J^Mta  CanmaUoy 
which  first  assumed  a  legal,  constitutional  form  in  the  re%n  of 
Louis,  king  of  Hungaiy,  in  the  fourteenth  oentury;  although 
something  of  the  kind,  which  contained  the  form  of  the  coron»> 
tion  oath,  had  existed  loi\g  before.  This  brief  and  imperfeet 
document  contained  all  the  fundamental  or  constitutional  law  of 
Poland,  previous  to  the  new  constitution  of  Alexander,  whieh 
never  was  reduced  to  practice,  except  in  a  very  limited  manner. 
The  most  of  the  Polish  sovereigns  adopted  the  rule  of  Lech  Y., 
and  violated  the  Pacta  ConverUa^  when  their  paasionsor  interests 
conflicted  with  its  provisions.  The  constitution  expressly  forbade 
the  queen,  and  all  female  iofluence  in  the  polity  of  the  nation  ; 
yet  Mary,  the  wife  of  Sobieski,  generally  managed  to  govern  the 
king  according  to  her  own  pleasure.     "  Her  sweet  temper ,"  says 

•  Bobbins'  OutUnwof  HiBtory,  283. 
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Connor,  ''  relBned  sense  and  majestic  air,  guned  her  saoli  affec- 
tion witli  the  Poles,  such  influence  over  the  king,  and  such  a 
sustained  interest  in  the  Diet,  that  she  managed  all  with  a  great 
deal  of  prudence.''  She  was  present  at  all  the  debates  in  a 
priyate  situation,  where  she  could  hear  without  being  seen ;  and 
really  wielded  more  influence  in  the  Diet  than  her  husband,  who 
was  generally  in  the  tented-field,  and  was  not  unfrequently  held 
responsible  for  the  intrigues  and  blunders  of  his  royal  consort. 

The  right  of  naturalization  was  never  extended  to  foreignerSi 
except  a  few  landholders;  and,  consequently,  the  towns  were 
composed  principally  of  German  strangers,  Jews,  and  Armenians, 
who  were  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  were  considered 
almost  outlaws,  and  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  natu- 
ralization. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1501, 
the  revenue  laws  were  so  altered,  tbat  the  king  could  not  raise 
any  public  money,  or  make  any  use  of  it,  without  the  consent  of 
ihe  diet ;  which  was  called  Statuium  AUzamdrinum, 

The  parliamentary  laws  of  Poland  imposed  no  restraint  on  the 
legislature  ;  and,  of  course,  their  assemblies  were  ungovernable, 
and  their  legislation  corrupt.  The  members  were  allowed  to 
wear  their  swords,  and  plunge  them  into  each  other's  bosoms 
with  impunity.  These  legislative  homicides  were  so  frequent, 
and  innocent,  that  no  one  knew  when  he  left  his  home  for  the 
Diet,  whether  he  would  return  dead  or  alive.  Such  a  state  of 
things  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  liherum  veto^  which 
placed  the  whole  action  and  power  of  the  Diet  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  who  chose  to  use  it ;  and  the  massacre  of  the  recusant 
generally  followed.  They  had  a  law  which  forbad  parliamentary 
debates  by  candle-light;    and  when  the  Hherum  veto  was  not 
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resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  adjoammg  the  Bossion^  tlie  eandle- 
light  law  was  enforced,  which  answered  the  same  purpose.  This 
was  a  favorite  device  of  Atigastns,  who  generally  terminated 
the  diets  hy  this  artifice,  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  reign. 

The  commercial  law  of  Poland  was  very  limited  and  imperfect. 
Dantzig,  Thorn,  Elhing,  and  Culm,  were  the  principal  mercantile 
towns.  Dantzig,  one  of  the  principal  Hanse  Towns,  controlled 
the  commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  and  Casimir  conferred  on  it  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  navigation  on  the  Vistula.  Moldavia  at 
the  same  time  was  also  tributary  to  Poland  ;  and  this  nation  then 
enjoyed  every  facility  for  uniting  the  commerce  of  all  northern 
and  southern  Europe.  But  negligence  and  inactivity  rendered 
all  these  commercial  advantages  useless  to  the  Poles,  who  pre- 
ferred their  wars  and  political  strifes  to  commerce  and  wealth. 

The  absence  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  rendered  admi- 
ralty law  useless,  and,  therefore,  this  important  branch  of  national 
law  never  existed  in  Poland. 

As  the  nation  was  generally  involved  in  war  with  the  neigh- 
boring kingdoms  of  Europe,  except  France  and  En^and,  tli« 
Polish  government  neglected  the  cultivation  of  .those  fiiendly 
relations  which  are  inculcated  by  the  rules  of  international  law ; 
and  hence  arose  those  feelings  of  national  hostility  which  ever 
existed  between  the  Poles,  Sweden,  Russia,  Tartar,  Turkey, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  hXL  of  the  repnblio. 
Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  always  want  friends  ;  and  he  who 
disregards  public  opinion,  and  resorts  to  any  expedient  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  friendship  and  human  kindness,  soon  becomes  the 
victim  of  his  own  folly,  and  suffers  the  just  punishment  of  that 
social  law,  which  he  has  eo  unwisely  violated. 

The  numerous  conflicting  laws  of  the  several  provinces,  which 
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at  diiferaii  times  oompoaed  the  kingdom  of  Pohiid)  were  alwayt 
prodaeftiTe  of  discord,  jedoasyy  and  Btrife,  aiid  freqnentlj  prodnoed 
civil  wan.  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  Great  and  Little  Poland, 
Prnssia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Hnngary,  Conrland,  and  Livonia,  m& 
belonged  to  this  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom,  and  each  had 
lawB  and  institutions  pecnliar  to  itself,  and  repugnant  in  some 
instances  to  each  other,  which  never  conld  be  amalgamated  nor 
reduced  to  one  harmonious  system  of  jnrispnidenoe.  These 
conflicting  l&ws  had  a  most  nn&vorable  influence  on  all  their 
national  inatitutions  and  interests,  and  betrayed  a  weakness  which 
their  conquerors  used  as  a  pretext  and  excuse  for  the  final  dis- 
memberment of  the  kingdom. 

Such  a  system  of  national  law — ^which  disregards  and  repu-* 
doMteB  those  laws  bj  which  nations  are  bound  to  govern,  not  only 
themselves,  but  also  the  rules  by  which  they  regulate  their  inter- 
eourse  wkh  eaeh  other,  together  with  those  elementary  prmoiples 
of  political  ethics,  which  prescribe  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  of  government  and  dtisens,  securing  to  the  former  support 
and  obedimce,  and  to  the  latter  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  cha- 
xaetor,  property,  and  religion,  with  all  the  blessings  of  a  sound 
government — ^would  unavoidably  undermine  and  ruin  the  beat 
government  in  the  world. 

The  land  law  of  Poland  was  so  ezolasive  and  defective  in  its 
principles,  as  to  exclude  all  the  people  from  being  jnroprietors  in 
the  soil,  except  the  nobility ;  although  the  system  was  free  from 
the  shackles  of  feudalism,  which  embarrassed  Europe  generally. 
The  landed  estates,  and  the  titles  by  which  they  were  conveyed 
and  held,  were  few  and  simple ;  and,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  were  modified  in  many  req)ects  by  the  civil 
law  of  Rome.     The  mortgage  laws,  which  arose  principally  after 
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tile  introdiictioii  of  the  Jews,  were  nmikr  to  the  Bemftn  STsiem, 
with  yexy  Vhenl  powers  of  redemptioii ;  which  the  nobles,  who 
were  genertUy  in  the  gnsp  of  Jewish  talons,  eontinoallj  watched 
Slid  enlarged  for  iheir  own  benelll  The  privilege  of  owning  real 
estate  was  confined  to  the  nohles,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
prrrUeged  foreigners ;  while  the  masses  had  no  stake  in  the  soil, 
and,  of  ooarse,  felt  very  little  interest  in  a  government  which 
gave  them  no  promise  of  better  days.  Their  imperfect  forms 
of  eonTeyance,  md  the  absence  of  proper  record-laws,  subjected 
the  landholders  to  numerous  frauds  and  forgeries,  by  means  of 
interpolated,  confused,  and  ambiguous  title-deeds,  in  which  the 
Jesuits  were  ever  ready  to  participate.  When  the  allied  powers 
reduced  the  limits  of  Polish  territoiy,  the  land  law  underwent  a 
radical  change  in  many  of  its  principles ;  military  possession  was 
the  only  tenure,  and  the  Poles  found  that  empresses  and  kings 
set  at  naught  the  denunciation,  "  Cursed  is  he  who  removeth  his 
naghbor's  landmark."  Feudal  law  never  prevailed  in  Poland 
until  after  the  conquest.  The  influence  of  tiie  Papal  power, 
after  the  tenth  century,  gradually  conformed,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  Polish  system  of  land-law,  to  the  prinoi|^8  of  the  Roman 
civil  law.  Perhaps  no  principle  of  law  is  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  prosperity  of  any  nation,  than  the  liberal,  permaneiil 
policy  of  England  and  America,  which  allows  every  oitisoi  to 
acquire,  own  and  enjoy,  trwiy  and  securely,  all  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  he  has  the  means  of  purchasing.* 
^  The  jurisprudence  of  Poland  was  xety  limited  in  rda&n  to 
personal  property.  As  ^eir  laws  wete  framed  principally  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nobles,  and  as  the  nobiUty  never  engaged  ia 
oommerce  or  trade,  the  law  of  personal  property,  which  Is  so 

*  Malte  Brun,  W^  371.    Fletcher,  62. 
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eompreheiiAve  and  joML  in  oomueroatl  stetes,  bad  werj  IM^ 
application  in.  Poland.  The  several  elanee  of  pereoaal  property 
— eomprehending  money,  goods,  chattels,  things  in  action,  evi- 
daioes  of  debt,  and  all  legal  and  eqnitable  ri^^ts  which  are 
sdbject  to  judicial  investigatioa,  ezolnsiTe  of  real  property — ^were 
not  mnoh  known  in  Polish  oommeroe,  and  seldom  lit^ted  in 
coarts  of  josl^ce.  The  title  to  personal  property,  and  the  mlea 
of  transfer  and  conveyance,  were  generally  taken  from  the  Roman 
law  after  the  twelfth  century.  Casimir  the  Great  established  a 
law  that  the  serfs,  when  oppressed,  might  sell  their  personal  pro- 
perty, and  change  masters,  after  paying  their  debts ;  bat  as  they 
seldom  had  any  property,  and  were  not  allowed  to  own  real 
estate,  and  could  not  pay  their  debts,  this  law,  like  most  of  the 
hnmaae  laws  of  Poland,  never  was  reduced  to  practice,  except  in 
a  very  few  instances.  The  principal  artieles  of  personal  property 
were  the  serfs,  and  their  agricultural  productions,  flocks  and 
herds,  and  farming  utensils,  which  were  quite  limited. 

The  laws  of  Poland  ia  relation  to  the  punishment  of  crimes 
were  extremely  defective;  so  much  so  as  to  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  criminal  law.  Treason,  homicide,  bribery,  duelling, 
defamation,  assault  and  battery,  usury,  extortion,  forgery,  com- 
pounding felonies,  malicious  prosecution,  false  imprisonment, 
gambling,  licentiousness,  and  Papal  dispensations,  were  so  common 
and  innocent,  that  they  were  generally  considered  more  vurtuous 
than  vicious.  The  whole  history  of  Poland,  from  .their  earliest 
tradition  to  the  final  dismemberment,  ia  filled  with  the  treasons 
of  their  sovereigns  and  the  nobility,  which  were  perpetrated  more 
or  less  during  nearly  every  reign,  with  as  much  deliberation  and 
impunity,  as  they  slaughtered  the  Turks  or  sabred  the  Cossacks ; 

and  the  only  crime  or  pnsishment  usually  attaohed  to  these 
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fiifled  to  be  ngMfded  w  •  Wrtao. 

HoBikadeyiB  all  ili  grades^  msapcommon,  as  addon  to  be  pim- 
khed or Mtioad.  AE  the ikpabes  of  thenabOHj, politioal,  rnone- 
tey,  i<e%k>iH  Off  oliherlrise,  w«o  goMraHy  aotdo^ 
one  or  both  of  tbe  parties ;  and  the  lereoge  of  boik  eombataMta 
deaoanded  from  genoratiott  to  geaeratioiiu  Not  unfreqacMtlj,  tbo 
BoUealdlled  aaob  other  byk«idredB,a8  anaet  of  ocmunoii  jvatioe 
k  poHtieal  atri&a,  or  as  a  peraonal  cfaaaftiaemiant  fer  aome  real  or 
imaginary  bmiL  Tbe  nobility,  poflnniwing  tbe  power  of  life  and 
dealh  orw  iheir  ahTea^  seldoai  £ulad  to  inflict  tbe  fatal  i^aatise- 
ment  of  death  for  the  inoBt  trifling  dereliotMtt  of  duty,  ander  tilie 
rigor  of  their  o&na  Isvy  iridoh  vaa  ne^er  mitigated  until  the 
new  oonatitation  of  No?ember  19th,  1767.  The  Polish  monareha 
frequently  granted  a  general  pardon  to  the  nobflity  fer  all  mnrders 
and  other  ofienees,  in  addition  to  the  dispenaation  of  the  Popc^ 
prefacing  these  nnhaUowed  ediota  with  this  arrogant  preamU^ 
^  JNb$  divini  juris  rigorem  moderan$e$y^ 

Boleslas,  on  his  retom  from  his  seyen  years'  debauch  in  Kiow, 
murdered,  in  cold  blood,  scTeral  thousand  women,  ehfldren, 
BoUes,  and  slaves,  wiihont  any  previoiia  trial  or  evidence  of 
gvilt,  and  then  deliberately  massacred  Si.  Stanislas,  the  bishop 
of  Oraoow,  while  miniatering  at  the  saered  altor  of  the  cathedral^ 
beoaose  the  worthy  aaint  had  reproTed  his  inhnmsA  batohery 
of  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  vicinity.  If  a  man 
apprehended  a  murderer  and  brought  him  before  the  eourt, 
he  had  to  pay  the  eourt  ten  dueats  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so ; 
and  if  this  foe  were  not  paid  immediatdy,  the  murderer  was  aoon 
diaeharged.f 

^PiiflMkRf«lAwaf  llttiflUjTIHniii    Fletcfasr,  ItB. 
•  Kdinhwirh  EncyclopadSa.    Art,  Vi^nd. 
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Laroeny  was  m  oommon,  that  it  wm  ooDfltdered  quite  beloir  the 
notice  of  the  judiciary  ;  andi  cTea  then,  it  waa  diffioalt  (o  briog 
the  offender  to  justice,  except  in  extreme  caaes,  and  at  teiy  great 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  oomplainaat.  It  ooat  a  merehaat  of 
Warsaw  fourteen  thousand  duoats  for  the  priviiegt  of  apprehend- 
ing two  thieves.* 

The  crime  of  peijury  was  one  of  the  most  preyalent  and 
destructive  vices  in  Polish  society.  Sobieski  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  a  foul  charge  of  treason,  proved  by  wilful  and  deliberate 
petjury.  And  he  who  had  the  depravity  and  hardihood  to  bddlj 
and  unhesitatingly  commit  the  most  infiunous  paijury,  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  court  the  credit  of  ri^t  und  justioo 
as  the  reward  of  his  vil]any.| 

Bribery  appears  to  have  been  a  common  &iling  with  all  dassea ; 
and  its  universality  adorned  this  pernicious  offence  with  the  garb 
of  innocence.  The  judges  uniformly,  with  open-handed  cormp- 
tion  and  unblushing  insolence,  sold  their  decisions  to  the  hii^eal 
bidder  ;  and  no  cause,  however  just,  could  be  sustained  without 
bribery,  and  he  who  paid  the  highest  was  the  suooessful  party.it 

Duelling  among  the  Poles  appears  to  have  been  more  eommon 
and  laudable  than  the  repartee,  irony,  and  wit  of  the  most  refined 
civilization  of  modem  nations.  John  Sobieski  was  a  most  noto* 
rious  duellist  from  his  early  youth,  a  crime  which  he  bitterly 
regretted  in  his  last  days,  under  the  monitions  of  a  guilty 
oonsoience,  and  the  pains  of  his  almost  mortal  wounds,  iriiioh 
he  received  from  the  siwords  of  the  Faos  in  some  of  his  deadly 
eombats. 

The  law  of  retaliation  was  the  only  punishment  known  to  tha 

•  Edinburgh EocydopflBdia.    Ait,  Polaad.  f  Fletcher* a«, 84 
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Pol60  for  tlie  offenoe  of  defamation^  inolnding  slander  and  libel ; 
and  yet  no  dereliction  of  duty  was  more  common  than  slander, 
both  oral  and  written.  Kings  frequently  lost  their  crowns,  and 
nobles  their  heads,  fortunes,  and  character,  by  the  vile  and  moafc 
prevalent  sin  of  falsehood.  This  offence  was  generally  felt  most 
keenly  by  the  injured  party,  and  punished  by  immediate  assassi- 
nation, williout  explanation  or  investigation  ;  and  this  summary, 
and  frequently  unjust  punishment,  was  followed  by  the  revenge  of 
the  friends  of  the  parties  for  several  generations. 

The  frequency  of  assault  and  battery  in  Polish  society  was  so 
common  an  act  as  to  be  beneath  legal  punishment ;  and,  conse- 
quently, these  offences  were  generally  redressed  sword  in  hand,  on 
the  spot,  at  the  sacrifice  of  limb  or  life  of  one  or  both  of  the 
combatants. 

The  nobiKty,  and  not  unfrequently  royalty  itself,  under  pecuni- 
ary embarrassments,  suffered  severely  by  the  usury  and  extortion  of 
the  Jews — ^their  imported  brokers — whose  avarice,  uncontrolled  by 
law,  knew  no  other  limits  than  competition  and  fear  of  retaliation. 
These  usurers  and  extortioners  frequently  carried  their  abuses  so 
far,  tiiat  the  worst  consequences  were  apprehended  for  the  safety 
of  iheir  persons  and  property  from  the  retributive  vengeance  of 
their  impoverished  and  angry  debtors. 

Forgery  was  a  prevalent  crime  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Sobieski ; 
and  the  lands  of  his  queen  were  endangered  by  the  fabricated 
deeds  of  the  Jesuits.  The  king,  however,  soon  remedied  the  evil  in 
the  queen's  case,  by  writing  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
which  he  said :  '^  I  shall  not  summon  your  brethren  at  Jaroslaw  to 
appear  before  the  Diet,  where  I  should  have  on  my  side  both 
justice  %nd  the  respect  that  is  due  to  me.  I  am  afraid  of 
inoreasiqg,  by  this  means,  the  hatred  which  is  ^reiid^  borne  you. 
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I  onlj  advise  yon  to  be  on  jronr  gnard  against  those  wlio  have  tlie 
management  of  your  houses."  *  This  admooiUon  produced  an 
immediate  restitution  of  the  purloined  property,  and  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  future,  carefully  abstained  from  all  further  forgeries  which 
affected  the  king  and  his  famOy. 

The  composition  and  settlement  of  the  highest  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  was  never  considered  a  criminal  offence,  nor  a 
yiolation  of  law  in  Poland.     Pecuniary  compensation  for  crime 
existed  as  early  as  history  can  trace  the  government,  until  the 
reign  of  Stanislas,  when  it  was  first  abolished  by  the  Diet  of 
November  19th,  1767.     This  law  had  the  eflfect  of  exonerating 
the  wealthy  nobles,  who  were  able  to  pay  for  their  crimes,  from 
all  punishment,  however  aggravated  the  offence ;  and  those  who 
had  not  the  means  of  paying  for  their  crimes  in  ready  cash,  were 
often  subjected  to  rigorous  chastisement.     This  state  of  things  of 
course   arrayed  the  poor    against  the   rich,  while  the  former 
redressed  their  grievances  by  murdering  the  latter  ;  and,  what  was 
still  worse,  the  king  increased  the  evil  by  granting  firee  and 
unconditional  pardons  to  the  nobifity  for  all  crimes.t 

Malicious  prosecution  was  a  common  occurrence  in  all  ages  of 
the  Polish  government,  and  without  redress,  except  by  personal 
combat.  This  offence  was  a  prolific  source  of  civil,  religious,  and 
criminal  persecution,  which  never  failed  to  involve  the  parties  and 
their  friends  in  bloody  strifes,  and  frequently  ended  in  civil  war. 
Remedial  law  and  the  law  of  evidence  Wbre  so  defective,  as  to 
aflbrd  no  protection  from  malice  and  perjury  ;  and  the  principle 
of  preventing  the  commission  of  crimes  and  injuries  was  unknown 
to  Polish  jurisprudence. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  evils  in  the  government  and  laws  df 
•  Fletcher,  94.  f  Fletcher,  40,  143. 
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Poland,  wa«  &e  absenoe  of  til  protection  from  fiilse  and  malicioQi 
imprisonment.  The  practiee  of  imprisoning  on  the  slightest 
pretenee,  withoat  law  or  erideoce,  without  the  right  of  bail  or 
preliminary  inyestagatioDf  prevailedi  nntfl  it  waa  abolished  in  the 
reign  of  Jagellon,  in  the  Diet  of  1423.  To  him  the  Poles  are 
indebted  for  the  humane  and  far-fiunod  law,  that  no  individual  is  to 
bo  imprisoned  until  convioted ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
modem  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  who  have  adopted  the 
same  principle  in  a  modified  form,  imported  it  from  the  plains  of 
Sarmatia.  Jsgellon,  by  this  law,  more  than  for  any  other  act  of 
his  life,  secured  the  veneration  of  his  people,  and,  so  highly  were  his 
wise  administration  and  humane  laws  esteemed  by  the  oppreaaed 
people,  that  the  crqwn  of  Poland  descended  to  his  heirs  without 
bterruption  for  one  hundred  and  Mghty-siz  years ;  another  aign* 
ment,  almost  conclusive,  in  &vor  of  our  position,  that  the  Poks 
were  capable  of  a  free  government,  like  America,  or  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  like  England  i  and  were  capable  iji  obeying  and 
appreciating  a  sound  government,  had  they  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  it,  under  the  progressive  intuenoe  of  civfliiation,  education, 
and  moral  improvement.* 

Gambling  of  all  kinds,  and  in  its  most  vicious  forma,  was 
countenanced  by  law ;  and  was  attended  with  its  usual  consequenoes 
and  vices.  Casimir  II.,  after  many  yoars'  indulgence  in  this 
fiishionablc  vice,  renounced  it  as  a  pernicious  practice,  and  re- 
stored the  money  he  had  won, — a  noble  example,  and  wwthy  of 
imitation.'t' 

The  remaining  vices,  intemperanco  and  licentiousness,  which 
always  grow  in  the  same  nursery  with  gambling,  were  too  common 
to  be  controlled  by  law ;  and  their  general  prevalence  among  the 

*  Fletcher^  47»  08.  f  FUtcbar,  36. 
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nobiGty  caiued  frequent  pecuniary  embarruBiiienis  nnd  fittel 
quarrels  :  the  invariable  consequences  of  such  antecedents. 

The  impnnitive  crimes  of  Polish  society  were  greatly  increased 
and  encouraged  by  the  general  and  unlimited  Papal  diapensation% 
which  were  granted  for  all  ofFences  to  the  nobility  and  royalty. 
No  crime — murder  and  treason  not  excepted — ^was  punished  by 
the  Pope,  so  long  as  the  perpetrators  adhered  to  the  Catholie 
faith,  and  paid  liberally  for  the  pardoning  indulgences. 

The  office  of  chancellor  in  the  Polish  government  was  confined 
to  the  ministerial  duties  imposed  by  the  king,  who  seems  to  have 
been  his  confidential  adviser  in  the  affairs  of  state,  similar  to  the 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  before  he  assumed  equity  jurisdictbn. 
One  of  the  most  distii^uished  Polish  chancellors  was  Zamoyski, 
whose  code  of  1780  gave  him  rank  as  one  of  the  most  disttn« 
guished  jurists  of  Poland ,  though  he  never  entertained  chancery 
jurisdiction  as  an  equity  judge.  His  celebrated  code  appears  to 
be  taken  principally  from  the  eivil  law,  with  some  few  drafts  on 
British  jurisprudence. 

Their  remedial  law  was  a  signal  &ilure.  The  laws  were  seldon 
enforced ;  and  when  the  administration  of  justice  was  attempted, 
it  was  so  corrupt,  expensive,  and  tardy,  that  all  parties  were 
generally  ruined.  It  is  a  remarkable  fiict,  which  is  well  authenti- 
cated by  history,  that  the  remedial  law  and  the  law  of  evidence, 
in  all  nations,  are  more  defective  than  any  other  branch  of 
jurisprudence.  It  is  found  much  easier  to  make  laws  than  to 
execute  them.  The  laws  of  Poland,  had  they  been  administered 
with  justice,  dispatch,  and  economy,  would  have  answered  many 
useful  purposes ;  but,  as  they  were  never  enforced  with  iategritji 
they  were  a  most  serious  evil. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Boledas  I.,  in  999,  the  judges  coawited 
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«f  the  etmn^  or  military  commftnclerB  of  the  districts,  wtio  were 
called  Kastellani  and  Castellans.  The  principal  bnsiness  of  the 
king  consisted  in  trayelling  from  province  to  province,  to  admin- 
ister jnstioe  in  person  and  decide  appeals;  whose  decrees  and 
sentences  were  executed  by  the  armed  force  of  the  nobOity,  who 
hcted  as  sherift  and  police.  *^  By  my  iaith,^^  said  Henry  of 
-Valois,  when  elected  to  the  throne,  ^'  these  Poles  have  made  me 
nothing  bnt  a  judge.''  Their  system  of  conveyancing  was  a 
system  of  forgery,  and  of  interpolated  and  confused  title-deeds, 
in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  Jesuits,  and  lawyers  of  Poland.* 

Previous  to  Casimir's  reign,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
introduced  the  first  written  code,  the  administration  of  justice  was 
a  mere  game  of  hasard.  Corrupt  precedent,  erroneous  opinion, 
base  passion,  perjury,  and  bribery,  were  the  elementary  principles 
by  which  the  practice  of  law  was  conducted.  The  noble,  having 
the  military  command  of  a  district,  was  the  supreme  judge  over 
his  demesne,  whose  decision  was  final,  except  the  mere  show  of 
redress,  which  nominally  existed  in  the  right  of  appeal  from  his 
court  to  the  king.  This  right  of  appeal  afibrded  little  or  no 
relief  to  the  injured  party,  who  well  understood  the  prejudices  of 
royalty  in  favor  of  the  most  powerful  nobles,  who  were  generally 
successful,  right  or  wrong,  f 

The  prevalent  practice  of  compounding  crimes,  and  granting 
royal  pardons  and  Papal  dispensations,  superseded  remedial  law, 
and  palsied  the  arm  of  justice.  Casimir  organized  regular  courts 
&  each  palatinate,  with  fixed  fees  for  their  services,  similar  to 
England ;  but  (he  shameful  practices  of  their  remedial  law  ren- 
dered all  judicial  reforms  entirely  useless. 

•  Rulhiere,  I.,  17—19.    AliBon,  I.,  351.    Fletcher,  31,  M 
'  fFletcber,  39. 
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JageDon  introduced  an  important  improyement  in  oiiminal 
trials,  bj  suspending  imprisonment  until  after  oonyiction.  Hie 
dietines,  or  coUoquia^  wHich  had  long  been  held  by  each  of  the 
palatines  in  their  palatinates,  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
were  continued  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  nobility.  Chan- 
cellor Laski,  in  his  revision  of  the  Polish  laws,  made  some  improve*- 
ments  in  the  practice  of  law ;  but,  like  all  other  judicial  reforms, 
it  was  found  much  easier  to  enact  them  than  to  reduce  them  to 
practice.  The  constitution  of  Alexander  erected  a  new  judiciary, 
independent  of  the  other  state  departments,  and  organized  a 
regular  gradation  of  courts,  from  justices  of  the  peace  to  the 
high  court  of  appeals,  similar  to  England,  which  would  have  been 
an  ornament  to  the  jurisprudence  of  Poland,  had  the  system 
been  reduced  to  practice,  and  carried  out  in  good  faith.* 

The  practice  of  judicial  trials  before  the  diets,  mingled  with 
the  confusion  and  corruption  of  public  elections  on  the  plain  of 
Volo ;  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  supreme  judicial 
tribunals,  composed  of  the  nobility,  who  acted  as  judges,  and 
changed  every  fifteen  months  by  their  elections,  were  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  the  laws.  The 
judges  were  nominated  by  the  king,  without  regard  to  their 
talents  or  integrity.  Their  decisions  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  no  cause,  however  meritorious,  could  be  sustained 
without  bribery.  The  cheapest  litigation  of  debtors  and  creditors 
could  not  be  closed  short  of  four  or  five  years ;  and  seldom 
within  that  time.  It  was  common  and  frequent  for  suits  to  linger 
in  the  courts  undecided  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes  sixty 
years,  until  the  parties  were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  suits, 
and  decide  them  by  force  ai  arms  and  deadly  combat.    Thesa 

•  Fletcher,  47.  ^3. 
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judicial  abases  continued  as  late  as  the  eigbteenfh  centarf .  Thej 
haye  now,  under  Russia,  courts,  civil  and .  oriminal,  better  con- 
ducted. These  tribunals  embrace  two  courts  of  appeals,  and  one 
supreme  court,  which  is  final,  and  several  subordinate  courts.* 

The  imbecility  and  abuses  of  remedial  justice  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  courts  of  Poland ;  but  have  been  felt  as  evils  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  in  the  American  halls  of  justice  ;  from 
which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  escape,  without  continuous 
and  vigorous  reform.  The  mal-praotices  of  remedial  law  have 
ever  been  the  subject  of  serious  complaints,  from  the  early  history 
of  jurisprudence  ;  and  Poland  had  her  full  share  of  these  judicial 
evils. 

The  law  of  evidence  is  a  production  of  eomparatively  recent 
origin.  It  b  the  ofispring  of  modern  civilization;  and  is  the 
brightest  ornament  of  English  and  American  jurisprudence. 
Judicial  evidence,  which  is  the  means  sanctioned  by  law  of  ascer- 
taining in  a  judicial  proceeding  the  triUk  respecting  a  question  of 
fact,  was  unknown  to  Polish  jurisprudence.  Besides  the  three 
modes  of  trial  by  ordeal,  the  arbitration  of  civil  oases  was  equally 
absurd.  A  written  oath  was  administered  to  one  ^  the  parties, 
and  was  made  the  criterion  of  the  case.  If  the  reader  made  the 
least  hesitation  or  mistake,  he  lost  his  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
he  who  had  sufficient  hardihood  to  go  unhesitatingly  and  unblush- 
ingly  through  the  process  of  perjury,  obtained  for  his  villany  the 
credit  of  right  and  justice.  The  form  was,  however,  as  reason- 
able as  any  other  mode  of  ordeal,  and  in  fact  still  more  so,  for  it 
was  not  made  to  depend  entirely  on  chance ;  nor  was  it  so  absurd 
as  trial  by  single  combat.  Guilt  is  sooner  confused  and  unnerved 
by  the  eye  of  scrutiny,  than  by  the  drawn  sword ;  and  the 
*  Alison,  L,  349,  353  j  Edinlmrgh  Encyclopsdia,  Art  Poland. 
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"  wiens  consda  rteH^  arms  itself  more  freqnentlj  with  the  defen- 
sive armor  of  the  uncowed  eye,  and  the  firm,  composed  Toice, 
than  with  moscaUr  strength  and  agility.  Had  the  naturalist  or 
philosopher,  in  his  investigations  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
moralist  in  his  researches  for  ethical  laws,  and  the  jarist  in  ascer- 
taining moral  tmth,  all  reposed  on  such  facts  and  rules  of  evidence 
as  the  Poles  adopted,  the  world  would  now  he  slumhering  in  the 
midnight  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.* 

Their  superstitions  forms  were  most  rigorously  adhered  to  in  the 
adaiinistration  of  justioe,  as  well  as  in  religion  and  politics. 
Their  system  of  forms  extended  to  all  the  afiairs  of  Church  and 
Btate,  including  all  classes  of  society,  and  all  their*  civil  and 
religious  institutions.  Their  servile  mannas,  the  grovelling 
superstitions  and  ignorant  devotions  of  the  masses,  made  them 
the  suhjeets  of  senseless  and  degrading  forms,  which  are  the 
invariahle  escponents  of  a  semi-civilised  race. 

Ecclesiastical  law  emhraces  those  rules  and  regulations  hy 
which  the  several  religious  sects  govern  their  memhers,  and  regu- 
late their  intercourse  conformable  to  law.  This  was  the  supreme 
law  of  Poland,  to  which  all  others  were  subservient.  The  terrors 
of  the  Papal  ehurcA,  to  the  credulous  and  superstitious  Poles,  were 
paramount  to  the  terrors  of  death  \  and  the  Catholic  sovereigns 
and  nobles  used  this  power  as  the'  great  and  controlling  law  of 
their  government.  When  tiie  thunder-bolts  of  Papal  vengeance 
were  dashed  at  the  head  of  the  rebellious — as  in  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  Boleslas — ^the  miserable  victim  found  no  earthly  pro- 
tection ;  and  sovereigns,  heroes,  crowns,  and  castles,  furnished  no 
excuse,  shield,  or  resting-place  for  the  miserable  objects  of  eoole 
siastical  punishment. 

*  Fletcher,  39. 
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The  yeiy  limited  and  imperfect  literature  of  Poland,  tlie  general 
ignorance  of  the  common  people,  and  the  absence  of  educational 
institutions,  deprived  the  goyemment  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  controlling  influence  of  natural  law,  which  is  founded 
on  the  arts,  sciences,  and  general  literature. 

The  influence  of  moral  law,  comprehending  those  principles 
of  moral  rectitude  which  appeal  to  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
retribution,  the  perfection,  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests 
of  man,  was  very  feeble  in  Poland.  The  power  of  moral 
motives,  prompted  by  a  pure  religion  and  refined  literature — ^the 
foundation  of  every  wise  government,  and  the  bulwark  of  freedom 
— was  too^  feeble  to  afford  any  permanent  aid  to  their  laws.  That 
system  of  jurisprudence  which  prevails  in  England  and  America, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  world,  is  founded  on  moral  law ; 
which  comprehends  those  principles  which  human  reason  has  dts< 
covered,  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  man  in  all  his  various  social, 
moral,  and  political  relations.  Moral  law  is  the  science  which 
teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the  reasons  of  it.  In  a  more 
enlarged  sense,  it  comprehends  natural  theology,  moral  and  poli- 
tical philosophy,  embracing  man's  duties  to  God,  himself,  and  to 
others.  The  obligatory  foroe  of  moral  law  is  derived  froai  its 
presumed  coincidence  with  the  will  of  €h>d.  The  Creator  has 
made  men  according  to  His  own  good  pleasure,  and  has  estab- 
Ushed  the  laws  of  his  being,  and  determined  his  powers  and 
faculties.  And  so  indispensable  are  these  principles  for  the 
proper  government  of  the  human  species,  that  all  efllbrts  to  frame 
laws  and  governments  without  them  have  proved  unsucoessfiDd.* 

The  law  of  habeas  corpus  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
Polish  jurists.     The  nobility  had  no  need  of  it,  for  the  reason 

*  Encydopfedia  AmericaDa,  IX.,  190, 
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ihey  oonld  not  be  depmed  of  their  liberty ;  and  the  people  were 
deprived  of  it,  because  they  had  no  liberty.  And  had  tiie  law 
been  introdnced,  it  never  oonld  have  been  enforced  under  such  a 
government,  where  the  civil  law  la  aabeervient  to  militaiy 
despotiam. 

Martial  law  was  so  prevalent,  that  civil  law  in  all  its  depart- 
ments was  subservient  to  it,  and  constituted  their  entire  system 
of  remedial  law.  It  ruled  all  classes,  and  disposed  of  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  happiness,  wii^ont  the  right  of  appeal  or  previous 
investigation ;  and  united  in  the  same  persons — the  nobles — the 
absolute  power  of  the  sword  with  the  purse,  together  with  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  authority. 

Superadded  to  all  these  judicial  evils,  is  the  absence  of  a  oom- 
mon  law  system,  founded  on  the  pure,  immutable  principles  of 
justice  and  right,  which  has  long  been  the  pride  and  gloiy  of 
English  and  American  jurisprudence.  We  search  in  vain  in  the 
history  of  Polish  jurisprudence,  from  the  earliest  laws  of  Odin, 
to  the  constitution  and  code  of  Alexander,  for  any  vestiges  of  a 
common  law  system  which  protects  the  i%hts  of  man  by  the 
rules  of  eternal  justice. 

Commercial  law,  which  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  univer* 
sally  diffused  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  in  commercial  nations, 
was  little  known  in  Poland,  for  the  reason  they  had  no  commerce 
which  received  judicial  protection.  It  was  the  mistaken  policy 
of  the  Polish  government  to  discourage  both  domestic  and 
fordgn  commerce,  which  is  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  the  support 
of  the  people. 

The  civil  and  commercial  codes  now  in  force  are  for  the  moat 
part  the  same  as  in  France ;  and  the  criminal  code  is  modelled 
on  that  of  Prussia  and  Austria.    Personal  and  religions  liberty 
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are  nominallj  guaranteed  to  thoee  who  do  not  interfere  with  poli- 
tics, find  no  fault  with  the  goyernment,  and  gire  it  a  sernle 
support.  The  press  is  under  the  control  of  censors,  who  are  more 
active  and  rigorous  than  in  Russia  Justices  of  the  peace  ha-n 
jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  florins. 
All  larger  sums  are  tried  before  the  tribunals  of  original  junsdie- 
tion  in  the  capitals  of  the  several  governments.  At  Warsaw, 
besides  a  court  of  appeal,  there  is  a  supreme  court  of  cassation ; 
and  commercial  tribunals  are  established  in  all  the  principal 
towns.  Criminal  causes  are  tried  in  separate  tribunals,  of  which 
there  are  four  in  the  kingdom.  Political  offences  come  under 
the  cognisance  of  a  council  of  war,  or  a  special  commission.^ 

The  principal  authors  on  Polish  law  are  the  codes  of  Wislica, 
of  Chancellor  Laski,  and  of  Zamoyski;  and  the  works  <^ 
Macieiowski,  Budny,  and  Sanwicki. 

We  have  now  finished  a  general  portrait  of  Polish  law,  bj 
examining  its  general  principles  without  entering  into  the  minutias 
of  the  system,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  Enough  has  been  exhibited  to  show  its  character  and  influ- 
ence on  the  fall  of  Poland.  Its  niinous  effects  on  the  king,  the 
nobility,  the  peasantry,  and  all  classes  of  Polish  society,  with  its 
prejudicial  influence  on  foreign  courts,  may  be  easily  traced  by 
conti-asting  the  laws  of  Poland  with  the  useful  and  sound  princi- 
ples of  jurisprudence  adopted  by  other  prosperous  and  civilized 
nations,  as  briefly  sketched  in  the  introduction  of  tiiis  chapter. 

Poland  never  had  a  well-organized  judiciary.     Until  a  very 

late  period  in  her  history,  what  little  jurisprudence  they  had  was 

feebly,  erroneously,  and  corruptly  administered  by  the  king  and 

his  nobles,  under  the  influence  of  perjury,  caprice,  and  bribery-* 

♦  IfcTCoUoch^B  trniversal  Gazetteer,  Art.  Poland. 
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withcmt  law,  jmtioe,  or  learning  to  guide  llieir  deliberations. 
After  the  organisation  of  their  imbecile  judiciary,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  a  matter  of  merchandise,  under  the  control  of 
bargain  and  sale  for  the  highest  bribe  and  the  blackest  peijury. 
In  all  nations  where  such  a  corrupt  jurisprudence  prcTails,  history 
nmiformly  records  the  same  disastrous  consequences :  and  Poland 
is  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.* 

^  Fletcher,  47, 236.    fiocydopiHUa  Americana,  X.,  313. 
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Section  I. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   LITERATURE. 

The  term  literature,  in  its  most  general  sense,  oomprehends 
the  scienoes,  the  arts,  and  general  learning.  The  arts  admit  of 
three  general  divisions ;  the  nsefhl  arts,  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
magic  arts.  There  is  always  more  or  less  diffionltj  inyolred  in 
drawing  the  dividing  line  between  the  sciences,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  arts  ;  for  the  reason,  that  in  many  instances  they  are  so 
blended  together,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them,  by  any 
order  of  classification.  The  learned  generally  apply  the  term 
science  to  those  departments  of  knowledge  which  are  mors 
speoulatiTe  or  abstract  in  their  nature ;  and  which  are  oonversant 
with  troths  or  phenomena  that  exist  at  the  time  we  contemplate 
them.  The  arts,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  treated  as  those 
departments  of  knowledge  which  originate  in  hnman  ingenuity, 
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and  depend  on  the  aetiye  or  formattva  oper&iionfl  of  the  mind, 
withoat  whieli  thej  conld  not  hare  eziated.  Human  knowledge 
ifl  derived  originallj  from  disooverj  and  invention,  fonnded  on 
investigation,  refiectkHi,  and  action.  Disoovery  is  tLe  prooese  of 
science,  and  invention  is  tlie  work  of  art.  So  intimate  is  the 
connection,  that  we  not  nnfreqnently  meet  with  both  a  science 
and  an  art  in  the  same  branch  of  stndj,  as  in  music  \  and  this 
connection  is  more  common  in  modem  than  in  ancient  literature. 
During  the  process  of  civilization,  which  elapses  between  barbarism 
^nd  complete  refinement,  the  arts  are  generally  in  advance  of  the 
sciences  and  literatore.  The  arts  in  many  instances  exhibit  the 
same  intimate  connection  between  the  useful  and  fine  arts ;  as 
some  of  these  have  more  or  less  of  common  principles  peculiar  to 
both.  For  example,  painting  is  a  uaefdl  art,  as  in  house  paint- 
ing, and  a  fine  art  in  the  canvas  painting  of  pictures. 

It  is  the  province  of  all  science  to  ascertain  the  established 
relations  of  things,  by  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from 
effect  to  cause ;  or  the  tenden^^  of  certain  events  to  be  uniformly 
followed  by  certain  other  events  ;  and  the  aptitude  of  certain 
bodies  to  produce,  or  to  be  followed  by  certain  changes  in  other 
bodies  in  particular  cireumatanoes.  The  object  of  art  is  to  avail 
cmrselves  of  the  knowledge  which  we  ae<p]ire  by  means  of  science, 
by  applying  the  rules  of  science  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
Art  must,  in  all  oases,  therefore,  be  founded  on,  and  governed  by 
aoience,  in  accordance  with  their  fllxed  and  uniform  relations  and 
tendencies. 

The  uselnl  arts  are  divided  into  four  general  daases — 1.  Food ; 
2,  Clothing;  3.  Architecture;  and  4.  The  mechanical  arts. 
These  general  cbtssiflcations  embrace — 1.  The  arts  of  writing 

and  printing;  d.  The. arts  of  designing  and  painting;  3.  The 

18 
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arts  of  engraving  and  lithography;  4.  The  arts  of  sculpture, 
modelling,  and  casting ;  5.  Architeotare  and  hailding ;  6.  Arts 
of  heating  and  ventilation ;  7.  Arts  of  illumination  ;  8.  Arts  of 
looomotion;  9.  Arts  of  conveying  water  ;  10.  Arts  of  comhxninj; 
flexible  fibres;  11.  Arts  of  horology:  12.  Arts  of  metallurgy; 
13.  Arts  of  vitrifaotion ;  and  14.  Arts  of  induration  by  heat 

The  usefhl  arts  are  so  called,  because  their  main  object  is 
ntUiiy ;  whereas  the  principal  object  of  the  fine  arts  and  magic 
arts  is,  to  gratify  imagination,  curiosity,  and  taste.  Some  of  the 
arts  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  being  both  useful  and  ornamental,  as 
painting.  The  fine  arts  embrace  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  dancing,  poetry,  history,  elocution,  engraving,  gardening, 
etc.     The  magic  arts  embrace  the  rules  of  natural  magic. 

The  sciences  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes — 1. 
Physical  science ;  2.  Moral  science.  Physical  science  includes 
astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry^  meteorology,  agricul- 
ture ;  and  natural  history — which  comprehends  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  geography,  etc.  Moral  science  embraces  philology, 
history,  religion,  political  economy,  jurisprudence,  government, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  etc.  To  this  catalogue  may  be 
added  the  general  diyisions  of  ancient  literature,  tiie  literature 
of  the  middle  ages,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
modem  literature  since  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  great  object  of  literature  is  human  improvement.  This 
object  can  be  attained  only  by  education.  There  are  three  general 
branches  of  education  ;  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.  Men- 
tal education  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  mind  in 
all  its  various  faculties ;  and  to  exercise,  discipline,  and  invigo- 
rate the  powers  of  the  mind.  Moral  education  embraces  the 
education  of  the  moral  feelings,  the  knowledge  of  morab  and 
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rel%i<my  a&d  a  soitaUe  preparation  for  a  future  state.  Physical 
education  indades  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  their 
pracHoal  bearing  on  llie  body,  in  the  improvement  of  all  the  phy- 
sical powers.  So  £ir  as  onr  knowledge  extends  in  the  uniTerse, 
there  are  certain  natural  laws,  which  affect  all  created  things, 
animate  and  inanimate ;  which  are  independent  of  each  other, 
having  nniyersal  application,  without  regard  to  moral  character. 
The  Creator  has  made  man  subject  to  these  natural  laws,  as  well 
as  moral  laws ;  all  of  which  he  mast  obey,  or  suffer  the  penalties 
of  his  diBobedienoe.  In  order  to  render  man  healthy,  happy, 
wise,  and  nseful,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  his  physical 
nature,  and  the  natural  laws  by  which  he  is  goremed.  To  culti- 
vate the  menial  and  neglect  the  physical  powers  is  unwise,  and 
calculated  to  do  immense  injury.  Gk>od  health,  vigorous  mtellee- 
iual  powers,  and  long  life,  depend  essentially  on  proper  physical 
education.  Much  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  in  our  world, 
is  caused  by  ignorantly  violating  the  physical  laws  of  our  being. 
More  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws  of  the  human  body,  the 
true  nature  and  fdnoiions  of  the  different  organs,  the  general 
laws  of  health  and  disease,  must  be  possessed  by  parents  and 
teachers,  before  the  youth  of  the  country  shall  grow  up  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  happy.  Physical  education  should  commence  in 
youth ;  and  tilte  chUd  should  at  all  times  be  permitted  and  taught 
to  obey  physical  laws.  Hence,  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  his 
existence  riiould  be  devoted  to  cultivating  his  physical  nature,  by 
his  gambols  in  the  house  or  field,  whirling  his  top,  or  rolling  bis 
hoop  ;  while  he  expands  his  mental  powers  by  reading  the  book 
of  nature,  as  seen  in  the  sun,  the  clouds,  the  running  brook,  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  Inrds,  and  every  innocent  amusement  in  the 
Bohool  of  nature.    Nor  should  the  book  education  of  a  child  com- 
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menoe  too  joang ;  tm  the  oonfiaement  neccanury  at  sohool,  and 
the  mental  effort  required,  freqaeatly  prove  iojurioiu  to  tbe 
young  child,  hj  preyenting  a  proper  deyelopment  of  the  nmscidar 
and  nerrons  sjstem.  The  inteUeotnal  and  physical  powers  dionld 
not  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  d  the  moral  powers ;  bat  all 
should  be  cultivated  in  symmetrical  harmony,  and  in  such  perfeo- 
tion,  that  sU  the  powers^  both  intellectual,  moral,  and  physieal, 
can  be  brought  to  a  focus  in  patient  thought,  on  every  sabjeet  of 
investigation,  which  is  the  great  aim  of  literature. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Literature  aims  at  elevating  aH  claafles  of 
community  to  higher  attainments ;  by  teaching  that  all  material 
substances  are  subject  to  fixed  laws,  and  cannot  be  used  except 
in  obedience  to  those  laws ;  that  they  cannot  be  employed  in 
obedience  to  those  laws,  unless  the  laws  are  understood;  and 
they  oannot  be  understood  without  science.  Sdence  cannot  be 
superseded  by  experience,  nor  by  arbitrary  rules,  which  teaoh 
nothing  but  disconnected  facts  and  processes ;  and  science  alone 
inculcates  laws  of  the  requisite  simplicity  and  generality.  A 
knowledge  of  such  laws  confers  great  advantages  on  the  laboring 
man,  by  preparing  him  for  new  emergencies;  by  £plving  him 
command  of  the  simplest,  the  cileapest,  and  most  eoonomical 
methods  of  attaining  his  ends :  it  enables  him  to  appreciate  pro- 
found improvements,  especially  in  his  own  art ;  qualifies  him  to 
become  an  inventor  or  discoverer, — ^prevents  him  from  attempt- 
ing impossibilities,  relieves  him  from  superstition  and  egotism, 
enlarges  his  mind,  and  improves  his  moral  chancter. 
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Section  II. 


VOUSU   LAKOUAOS. 


It  w  the  opinion  of  some  of  tbe  most  distingnished  pbilolc^ists, 
tlttt  seteral  of  the  Slayio  nations  used  a  written  langaage,  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  ninth  centnry,  and 
pre^ions  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  alphabet,  or  the 
inyention  of  the  Cyrillic  letters.  Some  of  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Polish  language  are  still  unanswered ; 
although  no  monuments  of  a  written  tongue  remain  of  those  early 
years,  nor  of  the  four  or  five  centuries  afler  the  introduction  of 
Christiattity ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  frag- 
ments, the  most  ancient  documents  of  the  Polish  language 
extant,  were  written  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  previous  to  that 
time,  the  Latin  was  the  only  written  language.  Their  early 
teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  were,  for  nearly  five  centuries, 
foreigners,  from  Germany  and  Italy  ;  and  this  accounts  for  their 
umversal  negligence  of  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Poles,  of 
whieh  they  were  ignorant.  The  influence  of  the  German  and 
Latin  languages  over  the  Polish,  is  still  vbible  on  almost  every 
ptge  of  Polish  literature.  Benedictine  monks,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  founded  the  first  Polish  schools.  These 
schools  and  numerous  convents  of  the  monks  and  other  orders, 
were  the  only  asylums  of  Polish  literature,  when  the  Mongols  in 
^0  year  1241  overran  the  country ;  and  also  during  the  civil 
Wars  which  ravaged  the  land,  arising  from  the  family  quarrels  of 
Pisst^s  pugnacious  successors.  Long  before  the  commencement 
of  the  history  of  Polish  literature,  several  chronicles  were  written 
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in  Latin  hj  Polidli  noblemen^  wbo  were  educated  in  Paris^ 
Bologna,  and  Pragae. 

In  describing  the  language  of  Poland,  it  is  necessary  todisiin- 
goish  between  Poland  in  its  meridian  splendor  of  the  sixteentli 
oentarj,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  after  the  partition,  as 
well  as  the  several  languages  and  dialects  of  the  nation.  Polajid, 
in  the  days  of  her  culminating  glory,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  force  of  her  arms,  for  a  short  time,  was  the  most  powerAil 
state  in  ail  northern  Europe.  Dhring  that  period  of  national 
splendor,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the  conquerors  of  Prussia,  were 
compelled  to  bow  to  the  Polisk  sceptre,  and  ask  proteeti<Mi  ; 
when  Liyonia,  Courland,  Smolensk,  Kief,  and  the  Russian  pro- 
vinces adjacent  to  Galioia,  were  all  ruled  by  the  same  Polish 
sovereign.  In  speaking  of  the  language  of  Poland  and  ike 
country  in  which  it  is  predominant,  we  include  an  extent  of  teni- 
toiy  much  more  limited  than  that  which  composed  the  kiagdoa 
in  the  height  of  its  power;  and,  of  course,  we  include  the 
country  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  its  first  partition  between 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The  balance  of  authorities  teaches, 
that  of  all  the  five  mlUions  of  inhabitants  in  the  provinces  joined 
'  to  Russia,  at  the  three  successive  partitions  of  1772,  1793,  and 
1795,  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  can  be  counted  as 
strictly  Poles,  or  Leches,  who  speak  dialects  of  that  language. 
In  White  and  Black  Russia,  the  Russniaks  are  much  the  most 
numerous  ;  and  in  Lithuania,  the  Lithuanians  excel  in  numbers, 
who  use  an  independent  language ;  and  the  Malo-Ruauan  and 
White  Russian  dialects,  are  also  spoken  in  these  provinces  ;  in 
which  all  the  documents  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  pre- 
vious to  its  uniou  with  Pohmd  in  1569,  were  written. 

Besides  the  one  and  a  half  million  of  Leches  before  mentioned^ 
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the  PoIiBh  IftDguige  ia  tho  spoken  by  llie  inhabiiaiits  of  llie  kiii^ 
dom  as  formed  in  1815,  nnmbering  three  and  a  half  milliona ;  or 
if  we  inolode  the  Poles  of  the  Poltsh-Rnaaian  provboea,  the 
number  wonld  reaeh  five  milliona.  Tbe  same  language  is  used 
l^  the  inhabitanta  of  the  cities,  and  the  nobility  of  Oalicia 
belonging  to  Austria,  and  the  Poles  in  Austrian  Silesia,  contain- 
mg  abont  three* millions  of  souls;  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  republic  of  Oraoow,  numbering  abont  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  and  also  by  the  people  of  the  Prusnan  grand-duohy  of 
Posen,  and  a  part  of  the  province  known  as  Western  Prussia, 
together  with  the  Poles  in  Silesia,  and  the  Kassubes  in  Pomera- 
nia,  numbering  not  far  from  two  millions.  After  all  due  allow- 
ances for  the  errors  and  discrepancies  of  the  conflicting  authors, 
it  may  be  safely  estimated,  that  the  Polish  language  is  now 
spoken  by  almost  ten  millions.  Like  all  living  languages  it  is 
varied  by  different  dialects,  and  in  some  places  spoken  with 
greater  purity  than  in  others. 

The  ancient  PoHah  language  was  undoubtedly  nearly  related  to 
the  dialects  of  the  Caekhes  and  the  Sorabian  Vendes.  It  has 
been  controlled  and  varied  very  much  by  the  Latin  and  German 
idioms ;  although  our  knowledge  of  its  early  history  and  subse- 
quent development  is  very  limited.  Of  aU  the  other  Slavic 
dialects,  the  Bohemian  is  the  only  one  which  has  stamped  itself 
npoQ  the  Polish  tongue.  We  are  able  to  trace  very  distinctly 
numerous  Italian  and  Turkish  words,  which  were  incorporated 
into  the  Polish  language  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Italian 
priesthood,  and  by  the  political  rdations  of  the  Poles  and  the 
Turks.  Of  all  the  Slavic  dialecta,  the  Polish  is  the  most  for- 
midable to  foreigners.  The  great  variety  of  sounds  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels — the  numerous  combinations  of  con- 
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BODMite)  wliioh  only  SIsTie  tongow  can  ^ircmoanee  and  aoften  so 
u  io  be  agreeable  to  polite  eacs — and  its  refined  aad  artificial 
grammatioal  stmotnre — its  lexical  meaaiDgs,  and  numerooa 
rhetorical  and  oratorical  powerSy  render  the  language  aLaost 
useless  and  inaccessible  to  foreigners.  But  the  Polish  laagiiage 
is  not  without  harmoiiy  in  the  nioaths  of  natires ;  and,  in  tiie 
conversation  of  Polish  ladies,  resembles  the  warbling  of  Urds.* 
In  grammatical  structure  it  differs  rer j  much  from  the  Ruarian 
language,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  smplicity  and  perspienity, 
though  by  no  means  deficient  in  richness.  The  Poliah  aad 
Bohemian  idioms  excel  all  the  other  Slavic  dialects  in  their 
capabilities  fi>r  imitating  the  refinements  of  classical  languagea. 
Philologists  are  frequently  surprised  to  find  that  the  Pfdish 
language  in  poetry  does  not  admit  of  classical  prosody,  althosgh 
in  prose  it  is  modelled  after  the  Latin  with  a  remarkable  perfec- 
tion, which  formed  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  in  the 
golden  age  of  Polish  literature.  The  Polish  poets  have  not 
meaturedj  but,  imitating  the  French,  have  cowUtd  the  syllables ; 
though  it  is  probaUe  that  in  its  primeval  character  it  possessed, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  Slavic  languages,  the  elements  of 
a  system  of  long  and  short  syllables.  All  Polish  poetry  is  similar 
to  the  French  in  rhyme,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  the  more  modem 
poets  who  have  written  in  blank  verse,  and  a  Um  feeble  attempts 
to  apply  the  principles  of  Greek  accent  to  the  Polish  language  ; 
although  the  French  Alexandrine  appears  to  be  the  fikvorite  fi>rm 
of  the  Polish  poets. 

Pdish  language,  taken  in  connection  with  its  Slavonic  origin, 
with  its  numerous  Indian  roots,  aad  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Ckr- 
maa,  aad  other  interpolations,  presents  a  mnA  greater  varie^ 

•  ICalte  Bnm,  lY.,  379. 
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ihftii  Joseph's  ooftft  of  many  oolon.    Altbovgh  the  iradilioiuiry 

oharMter  and  nnoartainty  of  the  early  Polish  history  invdye  the 

rise  asd  progress  of  the  Polish  langaage  and  literature  in  some 

obsemity,  yet  no  doubt  exists  ci  its  Slayoaio  origin,  as  its  whole 

stnietnre  clenrly  proTes.     It  diflbrs  very  mnofa  from  the  Rnasiaii 

langoage  on  the  east,  hy  the  great  mnltiplioily  of  hard  oonsonanti 

— a  pecoliarity  eommon  to  the  people  who  former^  inhabited  the 

oonntry,  from  whom  the  langnage  was  originally  derived.     The 

onltitatioii  of  the  Polish  langnage  at  an  early  period  met  with 

violent  opposition  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  clergy  of  the  dark 

ages,  who  soperstitionsly  persisted  in  the  nse  of  the  Latin  ritnal 

of  96o,  as  the  only  medium  of  religions  instmetion ;  and  the 

clergy,  being  the  most  edooated  class,  need  the  Latin  langnage 

for  all  official  and  religions  business,  and  introduced  it  into  the 

society  of  royalty,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  all  the  educated  citizens, 

to  the  great  neglect  and  almost  entire  ezclunon  of  the  vernacular 

tongue;    an  error  peculiar  to  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages 

generally. 

Si^smund  I.  rescued  the  Polish  language  from  its  former 

embarrassments  and  obscurity,  and  made  it  the  written  language 

of  his  country,  in   the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.    It 

declined  again  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  was  restored 

dnrii^  the  reign  of  Stanislas  Augustus,  and  reached  a  maturity 

and  refinement,  which  withstood  all   the  subsequent  political 

changes  and  misfortunes  of  the  country.     Under  the  patronage 

of  the  Bishop  Abbertraadi,  in  1801,  a  society  for  the  preservation 

of  the  Polish  language  was  formed  at  Warsaw ;  and  in  1802  the 

first  volume  of  their  transactions  was  published.     ThA  Polish 

language  is  far  superior  in  harmony  and  flexibility  to  the  other 

Shvonie  dialects,  notwithstanding  its  apparept  hanhness  firom 
18* 
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the  muttiplioitj  of  its  oonsonuits.  The  best  grminiiiftni  of  ihe 
Iftogoige  haTB  been  written  by  Mongroyhis,  YaAer,  Charge 
Bentkie,  and  Meoiimdd.  The  meet  reliable  dictionaries  are 
those  of  Banikie  and  Linde.  For  oentories  die  Latin  langnafne 
was  nsed  and  onltivated  to  the  almost  total  neg^ct  of  the  rema- 
cnlar  tongae.  Nearly  all  the  Pdish  historiBOs,  from  Martia 
CMIns  of  the  twelfth  eentnry,  between  the  yean  1110  and  1 135, 
whose  works  are  the  oldest  extant  on  the  snbjeot,  till  nearly  llie 
serenteenih  centuryi  wwe  olexioal  gentlemen,  and  wrote  in 
Latin. 


Section  HI. 

FIRST   PKRIOD   OF   POLISH   UTSRATURB. 

The  history  of  Polish  literatnre  may  be  ooovenieDily  dinded 
into  seven  snccessive  periods.  The  first  period  embraces  their 
language  and  learning  preyions  to  the  introduotion  of  Christianity, 
in  A.D. ,  840.  The  second  period  extends  from  the  introdnotion  of 
Christianity,  in  the  ninth  century,  to  the  reign  of  Casimir  the 
Great,  in  1333.  The  third  period  reaches  from  1333  to  the 
reign  of  Sigismund  I.,  in  1506.  The  fourth  period,  nsually 
styled  the  golden  age  of  Polish  literature,  includes  the  reign  of 
the  first  S^ismund,  and  closes  with  the  foundation  of  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  1622.  The  fifth  period  commences  on  the 
termination  of  the  fourth,  and  comprises  the  history  of  the  Jesuits 
during  their  preponderance,  and  ends  with  the  reriyal  of  letters  by 
Konarski  in  1760.  The  sixth  period  extends  from  1760  to  the 
reTolution  in  1830.  The  seventh  and  last  division  oomprehenda 
*liA  interval  fhmi  1830  to  1860. 
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The  researohea  of  both  aneient  ad  modem  phiMofifto  leaTe 
very  little  doabt  that  all  natioBB,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  a 
bnddiog  literatnrey  more  or  less  developed|  long  previoiis  to  their 
use  of  leiterSy  and  a  written  langnage.  Their  early  vegetations 
of  learning  are  generallj  found  in  their  popular  songSy  inolndlng 
their  poetry  and  mnsio,  their  traditions,  legends,  romantio  tales, 
their  hieroglyphics,  their  monuments,  and  other  similar  means  of 
perpetuating  their  history  and  feeble  literature.  The  literature, 
or  learning  of  a  people,  proTipus  to  the  use  of  writing,  must 
neoessarily  rest  prindpslly  in  memory  and  traditi(m ;  and  thereby 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  by  the  oral  instruotionB 
from  parents  to  children,  under  patriarchal  superrision*  Although 
there  are  good  reasons  for  beUeving  that  Poland  might  hava 
possessed  a  written  language  centuries  previous  to  the  introduotion 
of  Christianity  and  the  Latin  language,  in  the  ninth  century,  yet 
no  monuments  of  a  written  Polish  tongue  have  been  found  older 
than  the  sixteenth  century,  if  we  except  a  few  fragments  of  very 
little  importance,  as  we  have  before  seen.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  darkness  and  doubt  which  neoessarily  brood  over  those  early 
days  of  the  unwritten  literature  of  nations,  we  are  dependent  on 
these  scanty  materials  of  historical  learning  for  much  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  early  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancients,  and  from  these  scanty  libraries  many  useful  lessons  may 
be  learned. 

Tradition,  in  its  general  acceptation,  means  any  knowledge 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  by  oral  communica- 
tion. This  is  the  medium  of  communication  for  historical  infer* 
mation  before  the  art  of  writing  is  used ;  and  reaches  back 
through  the  centuries  of  antiquity,  until  tradition  is  lost  in  the 
still  more  remote  ages  of  mythology.  Historical  tradition,  ^thoogk 
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ii  preaerreB  for  ns  mnok  yaliiable  informfttioii,  resened  from  tiie 
oblifion  of  bj-gone  jean,  yet  it  is  liable  to  so  many  perrenioofl 
and  erroneous  intermixtoFes,  that  the  utmost  oantion  is  necessary 
in  its  reeeption.  Eyeiy  oonntiy  and  age  inTolnntarily  gires  a 
coloring  to  ftets,  eqpeoially  in  the  exploits  of  heroes  and  the  a&irs 
of  lore,  to  say  nothing  of  intentional  mia-statements,  iHiich  serre 
the  purposes  of  the  ambitions.  Some  historical  traditions  con- 
tinne  to  exist  eyen  long  after  the  invention  of  writing  and  printing. 
By  this  repetition  of  hearsay,  misrepresentations  of  &etB  and 
fitbalons  inventions  ereep  into  notice,  and  ultimately  beoome 
widely  repeated  and  believed,  for  the  purposes  of  individual  or 
party  ambition,  or  on  account  of  the  air  of  credulity  whicb  htadj 
ad<»rns  them.  It,  therrfore,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  historian  to 
examine  into  the  origin  and  credibility  of  every  traditionary  state* 
ment,  tiie  character  and  sitoation  of  those  on  whose  authority  it 
rests, — ^their  means  of  information,  and  their  character  for  veracity. 
The  errors  of  traditbn  form  one  <^  &e  most  distinguishing 
features  between  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  tiie 
evangelical  Protestants.  The  Catholic  Church,  by  tradition, 
believes  in  what  is  called  the  unwrUten  word  of  Grod,— or,  sacred 
truths  communicated  orally  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  which 
were  not  written  down,  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Church  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  principal  sources  of  this  tradition  are  considered  to  be  the 
fkthers  of  the  church,  who,  it  is  conceded,  introduced  rites  not 
found  in  the  Bible,  such  as  the  pardon  of  sins  by  ihe  priests,  the 
selling  of  indulgences  for  future  crimes,  and  the  observance  of 
certain  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  other  fundamental 
articles  of  their  faith.  The  Catholics  ascribe  to  their  tradition 
divine  authority,  and,  therefore,  incorporate  it  as  a  fundamental 
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prmeipb  of  their  dogmfttics.  They  believe  end  eTOW  that  the 
Chnroh  bee  alwejs  eootmued  in  poseeerion  of  the  traditionarj 
revefaUaon  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  which  the  f^poeties  enjoyed,  and 
that  thii  revelation  or  belief  of  the  Ghnroh  is  ascertained  by  the 
deereee  of  the  eecleeiaatieal  eooneils,  the  concnrrenoe  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Chnreh,  and  tiie  decrees  oi  the  Popes.  The  Bible 
is  adopted  as  a  role  of  &tth  by  the  Oatholios,  to  be  ezpluned  and 
understood  according  to  the  traditions  and  constitutions  of  the 
Church.  This  blind,  crednlons  reverence  for  tradition,  is  taught 
in  all  Catholic  catechisms,  and  is  the  frandation  on  which  Ihey 
bnOd  their  religions  rites  and  hopes  of  eternal  salvation.  The 
Protestant  Churchy  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  all  this  venerable 
not  found  in  the  Bible,  and  rests  its  eternal  hopes  on  the 
and  revelations  <^  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  folly  of  the  former  in  trusting  such 
important  ioterests  to  the  nneertainties  and  dangers  of  tradition, 
md  the  wisdom  of  the  latter  in  relying  upon  unerring  records, 
vety  dearly  illustrate  the  wide  difierenoe  and  comparative  merits 
of  traditional  and  recorded  literature. 

The  traditionary  literature  of  the  Poles,  so  far  as  its  most 
serious  errors  are  concerned,  is  confined  principally  to*  their 
Pagan  religion,  and  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  their 
nobility ;  and  to  these  fatal  delusions  may  be  traced,  directly  or 
indirectly,  all  their  national  misfortunes.  All  the  idle  dreams 
of  the  aristocracy  of  their  divine  osiffn  and  infUlibility ;  their 
right  to  rule,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  over  the  masses ; 
their  mad  democracy,  which  recognised  no  accountability  to  any 
power  but  their  gods,  turned  their  brains  with  an  egotism  as 
unwise  as  it  is  fsastrous.     This  traditionary  literature,  no  lees 
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dftogeroQs  th«ii  foolisli,  may  be  distiaetlj  tmoed  through  all  iiieir 
history,  as  one  of  the  principal  oaases  of  their  national  ruin. 

The  earliest  Awnings  of  the  traditionary  iiteratnre  of  a  people 
are  thm  popular  songs  and  melodies.  They  grow  op  with  their 
language ;  and,  aa  Gkfres  eloqnenUy  says,  they  are  ^  like  die 
pnlse  and  breath,  the  signs  and  the  measore  of  the  internal  ^e. 
While  the  great  epie  streams  reflect  the  character  of  a  whole 
widespread  river-distriot,  in  time  and  histoiy,  these  lyric  eSn- 
sions  are  the  sources  and  fbuntuns  which,  with  their  net-work  of 
rills,  water  and  drain  the  n^ole  country ;  and  bringing  to  l^ht 
the  secrets  of  its  inmost  bowels,  pour  out  into  lays  its  warmest 
heart's  blood."  Handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  by 
tradition,  they  must  be  regarded  not  merely  as  poems  to  be 
admired,  bnt  rather  as  the  oharacteriatio  features  of  the  mental, 
moral,  and  political  condition  of  the  people.  They  bring  down 
to  OS  many  of  the  grey  looks  of  Paganism,  and,  by  their  legends, 
thrilling  tales,  and  impressive  marks  of  centuries  of  past  gene* 
rations,  p<»nt  us  to  their  Asiatic  heme — the  oradle  of  their  eatfy 
eustence. 

The  early  literature  of  the  P<^es  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Slavohian  and  Scandinavian  learning.  The  Slavonic  language, 
in  its  roots,  and  the  words  derived  from  them,  strongly  resemUes 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  tongues,  and  is  spoken  by  naore 
than  sixty  nations,  from  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  to  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Ocean,  and  from  the  Mbe  to 
the  Russian  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  traces  of  early  civili- 
sation which  the  primitive  race  had  attained,  appear  in  all  the 
Slavonic  dialects.  They  were  acquainted  with  agriculture,  min- 
mg,  navigation,  and  the  arts  of  war ;  and  the  friendly  intoroonne 
which  subsistod  between  the  di&rent  cities  pnmioted  their  civili« 
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sation.  The  Slavonic  kngoage  nndoabtedly  had  its  origia  im 
India.  One  of  the  Indian  langoagea-^-tbe  Deranagari — has  fiftjw 
six  letters,  the  old  Slavonian  alphabet  contains  forty-six,  and  the 
Bohemian  forty^two.  The  religioiis  rites  of  the  Slavonians  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Hixidoos  ;  and  the  women  of  both  nations 
were  accnstomed  to  burn  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their 
husbands.  The  Slavonian  language,  even  to  the  present  day, 
has  preserved  many  roots  of  Indian  origin  ;  and  learned  travel* 
leh9  in  those  countries,  familiar  with  both  languages,  in  modem 
times  are  able  to  understand  the  Hindoos  as  far  as  to  Gochia-Chiaai 
aad  converse  with  them  inteUigibly. 

The  Slavonian  dialects  are  divided  into  two. great  classes.  To 
the  first  belong  the  Bnssians,  lUyrians,  Montenegrins,  Bulga* 
rians,  Servians,  Bosnians,  Dalmatians,  Croatians,  and  the  Wends 
in  Carniola,  Carinthia,  Stiria,  and  in  the  country  of  Eiscnbnrg. 
The  second  class  embraces  the  Bohemians,  the  Moravians,  the 
Slowacs  of  Hungary,  about  fonr  millions,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Losatians,  the  Silesians,  and  the  Poles.* 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Slavonian  literature  that  no  single  disleet 
has  prevailed  as  the  dominant  literary  language  of  the  people ; 
and  several  dialects  have  become  written  languages  in  -conse- 
quence of  the  great  extent  of  country  over  which  the  Slavonic 
race  has  settled,  and  the  great  diversity  of  their  political  and 
religious  institutions.  When  we  consider  that  the  SlavoniMis 
were  the  first  who  were  overrun  and  subdued  by  the  invading 
barbarians,  it  is  surprising  that  they  preserved  their  national 
character,  and  flourished  at  so  late  a  period.  They  reoeived  the 
first  shock  of  the  Tartars,  Huns,  and  Turks,  who  ravaged  the 

•  Encyclopedia  Americana,  XI.,  328,  370 ;  Idem,  X.,  806  ;  Malta  Bran, 
lY^  373 ;  Idem,  YI.,  641,  642. 
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eomtry  at  a  reiy  early  pmod.  The  SkToniaiM  of  Pioaaia, 
BrftDdenbarg,  Pomerania,  Saxony,  Altenbnrg,  Misnia,  and  Sflesia, 
loBt  their  nationality  after  a  long  and  obstinate  renstanoe ;  mnd, 
at  length,  Frederick  of  Brandenlmrg,  under  the  penalty  of  death, 
prohibited  the  farther  teaching  of  the  SUiTonio  langoage,  and 
faitrodticed  the  German  by  force.  But  the  Lusatians  still  pre- 
serve their  langoage  and  manners  somewhat  distinct,  althongli 
the  primitire  Slavonic  tongae  is  extinct.  It  wss  divided  into 
two  principal  dialects — the  Antian  or  Antes,  or  eastern  Slavo- 
nians ;  and  the  Slavonian,  or  the  western  Slavonians.  Three 
branches  belong  to  the  Antian  stock — the  Russian  (inola<fing  the 
Great  and  Little  Russian),  the  Servian,  and  Croatian  ;  while  to 
the  Slavonian  belonged  the  three  branches  of  the  Bohemian,  the 
Servian,  and  the  Polish  dialects.  The  Slavonians  were  the  first 
of  the  European  races  who  translated  the  Bible  into  their  mother 
tongue. 

The  anient  Russian  and  Polish  langusges  contain  considerable 
valuable  literature.  The  Servian,  or  lllyrian  language,  has  re- 
cently been  cultivated.  The  Slavonic  dialects  of  Bosnia  and 
Bulgaria  differ  very  little  from  the  Servian  ;  and  the  Bohemian 
is  very  similar  to  the  Garinthian  or  Wendish  dialect,  and  the 
Slowac  in  Moravia.  The  Wendish  language,  in  Lusatia,  is  a 
mixture  of  Polish  and  Bohemian,  except  in  Lower  Lusatia, 
where  it  differs  both  from  those  and  from  the  Servians. 

The  Bohemian  dialect  has  reached  a  h^h  degree  of  culti* 
vation.  The  SlavoniaQ  language  and  literature  of  modem  times 
has  several  divisions.  The  south-eastern  Slavonian,  embracing, 
first,  the  old  Slavonian  or  ecclesiastical  language ;  second,  the 
Russian  language  and  literature ;  third,  the  literature  and  lan- 
'-uage  of  the  Slavo-Servians  of  the  Oieek  Church ;  itrarth,  the 


kogiiige  of  Oe  OaAdie  Skvo«8enriMi8,  and  the  Bterfttere  of 
Bagosa;  fifth,  the  Weadish  langnage  and  litoratnre,  inclndisg 
Lower  Caniioky  the  prinoipel  distriet.  The  sorth-wertern  81a- 
vonio  ooiDprues,  fint,  the  Bohemiaiui  or  Oiechet ;  ieeond,  the 
Slowaos  in  Hungary ;  third,  the  Polea ;  and  Amiih,  the  Sorbiang, 
or  Weadee,  in  Luaatia. 

SoBBdinamn  or  old  None  Uteratere,  wtneh  if  intimately  oon- 
Beeted  with  anoient  Slayonie  learning,  inclndee  ^e  early  litera- 
ture of  the  nations  o(  Norway,  Sweden,  and  loelaad,  prenons  to 
their  eofiTersion  to  Ohnatianity.  Theb  learning  reaehes  baok  aa 
&r  aa  the  earlieet  history  of  the  North,  and  eomea  down  ae  late 
aa  the  period  when  the  last  daifaeflB  of  heatheniam  yaniahed 
before  the  l%ht  oi  Clunaiiaaity.  The  inhabitanta  of  SeandhiaTia 
were  known  to  the  aneimit  nations  of  the  south  of  Enr(^  only 
by  Tsgne  mmor.  Taeitos  speaks  ci  the  Sniones  or  Swedes, 
merely  as  a  naval  people ;  and  Pltny  barely  mentions  a  peninsnia 
oalled  Neiigon,  or  Norway  in  Swedish,  and  Norrige,  or  Norge  in 
Panish.  Many  learned  antiquarians  rappose  loeland  to  be  the 
Thole  d  the  lassie  writers.  But  the  name  Danes  is  first 
reoorded  by  G-regory  of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  eentory  of  the  Chris* 
tiaa  era.  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Jutland,  were  inha- 
Ittted  in  the  earliest  times  of  northern  hiBtory  by  Teutonic  people 
and  nomads  of  Finnish  descent.  If  we  credit  MOnter,  Raak, 
Magnnssen,  and  others  of  reputed  probity,  the  SeandinaTians  and 
the  people  of  South  G^ermany  haye  a  common  origin  with  the 
Pelaagian,  Persian,  and  Indian  tribes.  The  nations  of  Jutland 
and  Sleswiek  became  formidable  to  the  Romans  under  the  name 
of  Cimbri,  as  early  as  one  hundred  years  before  Christ.  About 
two  hundred  and  fiffy  years  after  the  Christian  era,  commences 
the  £ibolons  history  of  Odin,  Othin,  or  Woden.    Very  little  was 
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known  ci  SoaadbaTia,  until  th*  ntiddle  of  Ae  ninib  eenteiy, 
when  the  fearlen  expeditions  of  the  nstiTes  into  the  soiilhem 
and  weatera  parts  of  Enrope,  and  the  introduction  of  Chiistisaitj 
among  them,  about  the  year  one  thonsand,  introdaoed  this  north- 
em  ronton  to  the  literaij  world. 

At  this  period  the  Seandinayians  existed  in  hordes  like  the 
Tartars.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  oentnries  these  wandering  tnhes 
were  known  to  the  world  as  the  most  f(^midahle  pirates.  Thej 
were  known  to  the  western  historians  bj  the  name  of  Danes  and 
Normans ;  and  in  the  English  annals  oi  the  same  period,  they 
are  oalled  Easterliogs;  the  Russians  styled  them  Yarangiaos ; 
and  the  Hiiq>ano-Arabio  writers  notioe  them  as  Mantchoos. 
These  piratical  hordes  from  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Danish  Islands, 
Sleswick,  and  Jutland,  sailed  to  near  and  dbtant  harbors,  within 
and  without  the  Baltic,  as  fiur  as  to  Plotsk,  Norgorod,  fi[iev, 
Bogland,  Ireland,  Holland,  Oermany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
plundering,  destroying,  founding  and  burning  eities  in  their 
maroh. 

Germany  and  England  were  eouTerted  to  Christianity  much 
earlier  than  the  Scandinavians ;  and  retain  no  relicts  of  heathen* 
ism,  and,  of   course,   the  early  literature  of  old,  heathenish 
Scandinavia  and  Slavonia,  possesses  peculiar  interest  to  the  anU- 
quarian.     The   early  rersification  of  the   Teutonic  nations,   so 
distinct  in  its  character  from  all  the  other  western  nations,  and 
Uieir  rude  mythology,  which  in  rich  mvention  strongly  resembles 
the  mythology  of  Greece,  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  old  Norse 
literature.     The  poetry,  mythology,  the  antiquities  found  in  the 
Runic  monuments,  and  the  existing  code  of  laws,  all  furnish  rich 
and  ample  materials  for  the  study  of  the  eariy  Psgan  literature 
of  old  Soandinavia.     Tacitus,  Julius  CsBsar,  and  Luean    eadi 
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nuide  some  yakftUe  eontribatloiia  oonoeming  Soaadiimiriui 
mythologj ;  and,  in  the  eighth  eentnry,  nadye  andiora  recorded 
their  national  traditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned. 

The  days  of  the  week  were  named  by  them,  at  an  early  period, 
afler  their  gods,  Tyr,  Woden,  Thor,  and  Freya ;  and  henoe  we 
find,  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  their  names  had  beeome  so 
well  settled,  that  he  only  gave  new  names  to  the  months,  witbont 
alterii^  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week.     Saxo  Oraramations, 
a  Dane,  was  distinguished  in  the  last  c^  the  twelfth  oentnry ; 
and  his  sixteen  books  of  the  Historia  Danioa  are  raluable  pro- 
daotions.     Till  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printkg,  the  Iitera«> 
tnre  of  Soandinavia  was  little  known  in  Europe.     The  important 
discoyery  by  Amgrim  Jonson  of  a  parchment  mannsoript  of  the 
prose  Edda,  or  the  yonnger  Edda,  composed  by  Snorre  Sturleson, 
filmed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Scandinavian  Itterature. 
Jonson  sent  this  mannsoript  to  the  celebrated  physician  Ole 
Worm,  in  September,  1628,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  nniversity  at  Copenhagen,  with  its  appendix,  the  Soallda. 
Bryngnlf  Svenson,  another  Icelander,  ten  years  after,  discover- 
ed a  second  parchment  manuscript  of  the  prose  Edda ;  and  also 
a  parchment  manuscript  of  the  poetical  Edda ;  both  of  which 
were  deposited  in  the  royal  library  at  Copenhagen.     In  the  yeav 
1665,  Peter  Besen,  or  Resenins,  published  speckiens  of  the 
poetical  Edda,  and  the  whole  prose  Edda.     These  Eddas,  or 
remains  of  old  northern  literature,  contain  the  early  history  of 
the  country,  their  mythology  and  religion,  their  wars,  their 
sovereigns,  manners,  customs,  and  literature,  under  the  garb  of 
fiction  and  poetry;  much  of  which,  by  tradition  or  otherwise, 
was  mingled  with  the  early  literature  of  Poland,  and  the  Slavio 
nations  generally.    The  Scandinavian  ingredients,  which  have 
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Wb  mfaii^  widi  PofiA  litentnre,  by  tiie  naioii  tod  eoatpiesl 
of  the  aeTwml  BAtioos^  form  m  mora  appropriate  aalijeei  of  aiiti- 
quarian  researdiy  than  for  a  pbilooopUoal  lustoty ;  and  we,  Umt^- 
Ibre,  deofine  to  pvrmie  it.* 

The  traditioiiarj  auials  of  Poknd  olaim  a  Tory  ]ii|^  aaliipiity ; 
•Ten  aa  far  baok  aa  Locliy  the  great-graadaon  of  Noah.  Bat  the 
moat  anoient  records  fbmid  in  the  national  arehivea,  are  a  memo- 
randnm  of  a  private  familj*a^[;reemcDt,  dated  1088 ;  and  &  bnfl  of 
Pope  Clement  m.,  which  was  iasaed  near  the  end  of  the  tw^Ui 
oantaiy.  The  monks  who  introdaoed  Christianity  into  Poland, 
not  &r  from  the  commencement  of  ihe  tenth  centnry,  were  the 
izat  eitiaens  lAo  oonld  read  or  write,  and  made  historical  records. 
Preyions  to  the  writings  of  the  monks,  the  annals  and  learmng 
of  the  coontry  were  preeerred  by  tntdition  and  the  songs  of  the 
bards ;  sad  the  same  is  tme  of  the  early  literature  oi  all  naticas. 


Skctioit  IV. 


SECOND   PERIOD. 


Although  the  history  ai  Polish  literature  does  not  properly 
commence  before  the  close  of  the  third  period,  yet  we  most  not 
overlook  the  important  fact,  that  the  cultivation  of  their  literature 
commenced  with  the  beginning  of  that  period,  and  some  traces  of 
it  are  to  be  found  as  early  as  the  middle  of  tlie  second  period. 
The  only  remaining  vest^es  of  their  original,  and  perhaps  oriental 
langusge,  are  the  names  of  places  and  persons,  and  some  few 
Polish  words  scattered  through  the  Latin  documents  of  the  limes, 
destitute  of  orthographic  ndes,  and  therefore  fretpienUy  almost 
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uniatell^ble.  The  raTtgee  oi  time  haye  spared  an  aneient 
Polish  war-«OBg,  which  is  now  in  esiatenoe,  written  hj  Adalberti 
a  Bohemian  by  birthy  and  bishop  of  Prague,  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  centory,  who  was  murdered  at  the  altar  bj  Boleslas.  But 
fiakowieekiy  a  distingniahed  SlaTic  philologist|  thinks  this  song, 
or  perhaps  more  properly  a  hymn,  in  its  present  form,  is  not 
oMer  than  the  fourteenth  oentury ;  but  is  probably  a  copy  of  a 
much  <^der  doeument.  This  remarkable  song,  called  Boga 
Rodxioa,  eompoeed  by  ene  of  the  most  distinguished  Polish 
saints,  is  a  war-song,  because  the  Poles  always  sung  it  with 
great  aaimation  when  adyanoing  to  battle.  The  spirit  of  it  is  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  for  protection,  yictory,  and  salyation ;  end- 
ing with  a  sixfold  amen.  It  is  the  subject,  and  not  the  poetiy, 
w^ieh  gives  it  importance.  This  hymn  is  still  sung  in  the 
ohurehes  at  Kola  and  Gnesen,  the  towns  where  St.  Adalbert 
liyed  and  died.  Niemcewics,  who  published  it,  states  that  he 
heard  it  sung  in  1812,  in  the  church  at  Gnesne. 

All  the  remaining  literature  of  this  period  was  written  in  Latin, 
including  seyeral  historical  works  of  the  twelftii  and  thirteenth 
oentaries,  besides  a  few  unimportant  documents,  and  an  anony- 
mous biography  <tf  Adalbert.  Martin  Galkis,  a  Frenchman,  who 
flourished  between  1110  and  1135,  is  regarded  as  the  oldest 
Polish  historian.  The  bishops  of  Cracow,  Mathew  Oholowa,  and 
Vincent,  son  of  Kadlabec,  who  died  in  1223,  wrote  other  chroni- 
elea  of  Poland ;  and  similar  productions  were  written  by  Bogofal, 
bidiop  of  Posen,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  and  by  Godaislay 
Baaako,  about  thirty  years  after.  A  history  of  the  Popes  and 
Boman  emperors,  issued  from  the  pen  of  Strsembski,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Duke  Bokslas,  the  son  of 
Mieo^laa,  in  1006,  inyited  Benedictine  monks  to  Poland,  who 
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established  oonyents  at  Sieoiecbov  and  Lysagora,  in  oonneetioii 
with  schools.  At  later  periods  other  religions  orders  pnrsaed  a 
similar  coarse ;  and  this  acconnts  for  the  fact,  ^at  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  Poland  continued  under  the  ezclnshre  eontrol 
of  ecclesiastics  longer  than  in  any  other  European  nation,  except 
Italy.  For  several  centuries  the  natives  were  ezclnded  from 
clerical  dignities  and  official  privileges,  and  all  the  numerous 
monasteries  were  occupied  exclusively  by  foreign  monks ;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  this  exolusiveaess  w&s 
extended  to  foreigners. 

This  ruinous  policy,  of  confining  all  literary  institutions  to 
foreigners,  was  the  settled  policy  of  Poland  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  and  the  rule  received  very  little  relaxation  as 
late  as  the  fall  of  the  nation,  in  1795.  Pdka,  archbishop  of 
Gnesen,  in  the  year  1237,  authorised  the  priests  to  establish 
schools,  and  directed  the  bishops  to  employ  only  G-ennans  as 
teachers,  who  understood  the  Polish  language.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  impolitio  dictation,  the  priesthood,  in  1285,  at  the  synod 

of  Lcczyc,  went  still  forther,  and  excluded  all  fbreiguers  who 

• 

were  ignorant  of  the  Polish  tongue  from  their  professorships,  as 
ecclesiastical  and  literary  instructors  ;  and  the  same  decree  was 
renewed  in  1357  at  the  synod  of  Kalish,  more  than  ei^ty  years 
after ;  and  as  late  as  1460,  a  century  after,  we  find  John  Ostro- 
rog  and  others  complaining  that  aU  the  rich  and  most  desirable 
convents  were  filled  with  foreign  monks.  The  general  character 
of  these  literary  institutions  will  be  more  readily  understood 
when  we  consider  that  these  vicious  and  ignorant  ecclesiastics, 
who  controlled  the  educational  interests  of  Poland  for  so  many 
centaries,  amused  themselves  by  bumiag  all  the  writings  in  the 
native  language  of  the  Poles  they  could  find ;  and  filled  their 
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leetores  and  instnioiioii  to  their  pnpils,  who  connsted  only  of  die 
yoath  of  the  Polish  nobility,  with  the  worst  prejudioes  and  onraes 
of  the  natire  langnage  of  their  country.  Besides  the  olergy  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  chnrohes,  many  other  foreigners,  prinei- 
pally  Grerman  mechanics  and  traders,  settled  in  Poland,  who  lired 
principally  in  the  most  populous  cities,  and  of  course  had  Teiy 
little  influence  on  the  literature  and  language  of  the  country ; 
except  in  Bohemia,  where  the  foreign  immigrants  mingled  with 
all  elasses. 


Sbction  V. 


THIRD   PERIOD. 


The  third  period  of  Polish  literature,  which  commences  with 
the  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great,  in  1333,  and  continues  to  the 
reign  of  Sigismund  I.,  in  1506,  is  fiHed  with  increased  interest 
and  importance.  The  world  has  produced  but  few  princes  who, 
like  Casimir  the  Great,  hare  acquired  immortal  fune,  not  by 
victories,  conquests,  and  deeds  of  reckless  daring,  which  generally 
form  the  halo  of  sorereigns,  but  by  deeds  of  humanity,  by 
improTing  the  laws  and  government  of  hia  country,  by  educating, 
improving,  protecting,  and  loving  his  subjects.  His  father, 
Wladislas,  or  Yladislaus  Lokieteck,  had  been  permitted  by  the 
Pope  to  resume  the  royal  title,  which  the  papal  power  had  alter, 
nately  withheld  and  conferred  on  the  Polish  monarohs,  when  it 
pleased  his  ecclesiastical  holiness ;  and,  under  his  reign.  Great 
and  Little  Poland  were  for  the  first  time  permanently  united. 
Casimir's  illustrious  reign  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  political 
distinction.    He  added  to  his  kingdom,  by  inheritanoci  the  present 
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Aostriaii  proviaoa  of  Gkliom,  wluch,  tegetber  witk  Lodomem, 
the  prennt  goTenuneat  VUdinir,  was  then  known  m  Red  Roasu. 
Lithouiia  was  alBO  oonneeted  with  Polaad,  as  a  Poliali  fief,Sa  die 
year  1386,  bj  the  marriage  of  Hedwiga  and  Jagellon,  vhiek 
national  nnum  was  ocHisaauaated  in  1569;  and  MaaoTia  also 
booame  a  Perish  proTisce. 

Oasimir's  inflaeooe  on~  the  literatnro  of  his  nation  was  more 
oonseqnential  than  immediale  and  direot.  He  porsuod  a  different 
conrse  from  Charles  lY.,  of  Bohemia,  his  eotemporary  neighbori 
in  matters  of  literature.  While  Charles  patronized  and  improved 
the  natiye  language  of  his  country,  Canmir  neglected  the  Teraa- 
cular  tongue  of  his  people,  and  left  it  without  anj  material 
improvement.  This  humane  prinoe,  as  early  as  1347,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  high  school  of  Cracow;  but  the  regukr 
and  formal  oiganisation  of  this  great  institution  bears  date 
nearly  half  a  century  later.  Oasimir  laid  a  more  permanent 
foundation  for  the  future  culture  of  Polish  literature,  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  by  improving  the  general  government,  by 
giving  his  subjects  their  first  code  of  laws,  by  organising  the 
first  national  Diets,  by  fortifying  the  cities,  and  proteeting 
the  slaves  from  tbe  oppression  of  the  nobility.  With  Casimir 
expired  the  noUe  race  of  the  Piasts ;  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Louis  of  Hungary,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
whose  reigB  was  spent  in  war,  and  in  the  total  neglect  of  Polish 
interests^  and,  of  ooorse,  ^<Hded  no  facilities  for  literary  culture. 
The  reign  of  this  tyrannical  prinoe  is  distinguished  for  the  exUa' 
ordinary  limitation  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  the  ruinous  exten- 
sion of  the  powers  and  privU^s  of  the  Polish  nobilily.  He  con- 
tinned  bis  residence  in  Hungary,  and  surrendered  the  government 
of  Poland  piineipally  to  the  oMmpt  management  of  a  few  noblea 
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After  his  death,  hia  seoood  daughter,  Hedwiga,  waa  orowned,  ib 

prefereaoe  to  Siguminid,  who  was  married  to  the  eldest,  Maiy, 

because  he  refused  to  sabmit  to  the  exorbitant  demaads  of  the 

Polish  estates.     The  national  tumidts  and  fiMtioiis  nobilily  finallj 

rabaided  on  the  marriage  of  Hedwiga  and  Jagellon,  and  the  union 

of  Poland  and  Lithuania ;  whose  desoendants — ^the  Jagellons — 

reigned  lor  nearlj  two  eentnriee,  during  whieh  time  Pdaad 

reached  the  summit  of  her  national  power  and  glory.    From  the 

death  of  Caaimir  the  Great  to  Sigismund  I., — the  grandson  of 

Jagellon  and  the  fifth  king  after  him, — ^PoliiBh  literature  declined, 

but  rerived  under  the  latter  prinoe.     The  history  of  the  Polish 

language  commenoes  between  the  close  of  the  second  and  the 

middle  of  the  third  period;    and  without  mueh  violation  of 

chronology,  its  eultiration  commenced  with  the  first  printing-office 

in   Graoow,  in  the  year  1488.      Previous  to  this,  but  a  few 

scattered,  imperfect  fragments  of   the  Polish  tongue  rennin. 

Probably  the  most  ancient  monument  of  the  Polish  language  is  a 

translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  the  order  of  Queen  Hedwiga, 

previous  to  the  year  1390,  discovered  la  a  convent  near  Lins,  in 

Austria,  in  1826,  by  the  librarian,  Chemel.      This  valuable 

document  can  be  philologioally  and  histoxioally  traced  baok  to  its 

origin,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  after  a  long  and  severe  literary 

contest,  and  was  published  by  Kopitar  in  a  complete  edition.     In 

addition  to  this  venerable  record  of  Polish  literature,  we  have 

only  an  old  manuscript  of  a  Psalter,  which  the  antiquarian,  Thadd. 

Caacki,  first  supposed  to  be  a  fimgment  of  the  queen's  ancient 

Bible,  before  named ;  and  a  few  other  aneient  manuscripts  con- 

tainmg  portions  of  a  Psalter,  found  at  Saros  Patak,  in  Hungary : 

but  their  age  is  doubtfbl.     All  other  Polish  manuscripts  of  ihose 

ancient  times  are  mere  finagments  of  doouments  relating  to  law- 

19 
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•niti,  a  few  iniulatioiis  of  old  statoteB,  inned  in  LaHSaty  the  tea 
oommaiidmeDtB  in  Teite,  a  tnuudfttioii  of  one  of  Wloklifie'a  hyoiafl, 
and  a  fbw  other  limilar  fragmente  of  no  imporiaaee. 

In  oonaoqaenoe  of  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  alphabety  and 
other  philobgioal  diiionltieey  the  orthography  of  the  Polish 
lai^nage  ma  ezoaedingly  eniharrassing  to  the  few  and  feehle 
aathoTS  of  this  age.  Thej  altarnately  adopted  tiie  orthographj 
of  die  Latin,  the  Bohemian,  and  Grerman  langoagee ;  and  these 
erron  gfoaily  mnltiply  the  diffioultiea  of  the  more  modem  Slavie 
etymokgy.  A  remarkable  instanoe  of  the  difierenoe  between 
die  anoient  and  modem  Polish  Isagoage,  is  fonnd  in  a  manuscript 
publiahed  in  1828,  eontaining  the  memoirs  of  a  Janissary,  nnder 
the  title  of  PawdaUwUd  Jmnozara^  eontaining  the  Jooraal  of  a 
Polish  ndileman,  who  was  in  the  Turkish  army  doring  the  siege 
and  oonqoest  of  Constantinople,  in  1453.  The  langaage  of  tins 
anoient  doewnent  was  so  different  from  the  modem  Potish  tongne, 
that  very  few  scholars  eonld  be  fonnd  able  to  read  it ;  and  it  was 
neoessary  to  translate  it  from  the  old  to  the  new  langnage  before 
it  oonld  be  generally  read  by  the  Poks.  This  period  prodveed 
several  Polish  annalists,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  among  whom  are 
nnmbered  Sig.  Roflitaina,  I)aeii?a,  and  John  Dlngosa,  bishop  of 
Lemberg. 


Sbction  YI. 

FOURTH   PERIOD. 

The  fonrih  period  of  Pofish  literature  dates  from  Sgismimd  I., 
1606,  and  oontimias  to  the  estaUiahment  of  the  sohoola  of  the 
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JesoHfl  IB  Cmoow,  ia  fte  year  1621^.  Tlus  was  empha&HlBj  ike 
golden  age  of  Polish  literature.  The  Uidtenity  of  CraooWy 
whiek  had  been  founded  ae  a  high  sohool  in  1347,  and  remodeDed 
and  organised  into  a  nniveraity  onder  Jagellon  in  1400,  after  ihe 
model  of  the  UniTereity  of  Prague,  forms  an  important  era  in 
Polish  literatore.  Though  the  most  flourishing  period  of  this 
institulion  was  deferred  to  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  from  its 
origin  it  afforded  the  Polirii  nobility  the  usual  facilities  of  similar 
institutions  of  that  period  for  a  classical  education.  During  this 
period  the  Bohemian  language,  which  had  preriously  secured  a 
literature  very  extensive  for  that  age,  exercised  almost  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  the  Polish  language.  Poland  had  but  few 
clerical  writers  in  comparison  with  Bohemia.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  in  Poland  the  highest  and  most  powerful  of  the  nobi- 
lity were  always  l^e  leaders  and  patrons  of  all  literary  enterprises 
and  institutions  of  learning,  while  in  other  countries  the  diffusion 
of  useful  information  and  learning  was  under  the  almost  exelnsire 
control  of  the  elergy  ;  not  particulariy  as  a  body,  but  individual 
clergymen,  who  generally  devoted  their  fortunes,  talents,  and  tdme 
to  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  people.  The  true  solu- 
tion of  this  clerical  antiiliesis  is,  without  doubt,  the  Polish 
nobility  were  Jealous  of  the  clergy,  fearing  that  if  their  educa- 
tional matters  were  confided  to  die  ecclesiastics,  their  humanity 
would  lead  them  to  open  the  schools  to  the  slaves  or  common 
people,  who  would  ultimately  be  elevated  by  science  and  religion 
by  the  side  of  their  tyrannical  masters.  Hence  we  find  many  - 
prinoely  authors  of  thjs  period,  as  well  as  through  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  country  ;  while  education  in  Poland  was  entirely 
oonfined  to  the    aristocracy,  leaving   the   ignorant,  degraded 
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penmatry  in  their  primeval  barbftrooB  sMe,  widi<mt  a  niigle  eftrt 
to  relieye  and  improve  them. 

During  this  period  of  Pcdlsh  literature,  a  £ow  trandatiooB  of 
tbe  Bible  and  catechism  for  the  people  were  made  bj  aoine  bene- 
volent eoclesiasticsy  during  the  aizteenth  and  the  oommenoement 
of  the  Beventeenth  centuries.  But  even  these  few  volumes  were 
uselete  to  the  masses,  except  in  a  few  instances,  for  the  reason 
that  their  education  was  too  limited  for  reading  the  Bible  in  their 
vernacular  tongue.  The  influence  of  Protestantism  on  Polish 
literature  was  not  without  its  salutary  effects,  in  a  very  limited 
extent,  among  the  higher  classes  ;  though  its  useful  reforms  were 
much  less  visible  in  Poland,  where  the  slavish  masses  had  no 
means  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  reformation,  than  in  any 
other  nation  where  the  doctrines  of  Luther  were  proclaimed. 

During  this  period  the  Polish  language  was  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  advanced  to  its  highest  state  of  reiinemteni. 
Lexical,  grammatical,  and  philological  literature,  occupied  the 
most  powerful  minds  and  the  best  scholars  of  the  age.  Their 
grammars  bear  the  names  of  Zaborowski,  Statorius,  and  Janus* 
cowski ;  and  Maeynski  compiled  the  first  Polish  dictionary.  As 
a  production  of  this  period,  may  be  numbered  the  first  part  of 
Knapski's  Thesaurus^  first  pubHshed  in  1621 — a  work  of  acknow- 
ledged merit  at  the  present  day.  The  language  was  now  used  by 
the  best  writers  for  a  variety  of  subjects,  in  preference  to  the 
Latin  ;  a  circumstance  which  contributed  much  to  its  improve- 
ment. Polish  orthography  has  always  been  by  far  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  the  language.  The  Latin  alphabet 
is  not  able  in  many  instances  to  express  Slavic  sounds  ;  and  the 
well-known  harshness  of  the  language  arises  partly  from  the  man- 
ner of  combining  of  several  consonants,  which  can  only  be  uniftd 
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by  intennecBaie  vowalfl,  in  aocordttioe  witli  the  weQ-known  nilefl 
of  European  orthogr&pby.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  bj 
moBtSIaTic  philologists,  that  the  Latin  alphabet  was  eyer  adopted 
for  any  Slavio  language,  in  preference  to  the  Cyrfllic ;  though 
the  adoption  of  the  former,  accompanied  with  appropriate  modifi- 
cations and  additions,  harmonising  with  the  peculiar  sounds  of 
each  language  and  dialect,  would  haye  been  an  improyement 
in  all  European  languages.  Printed  books  were  first  used  gene* 
rally  between  15d0  and  1540,  although  printing  was  introduced 
as  early  as  1488,  when  the  first  printing-press  was  established  at 
Cracow. 

The  first  work  printed  in  Poland  was  an  almanac  for  the  year 
1490 ;  and  the  first  book  printed  in  the  Polish  language  was 
Bonaventnra^s  Life  of  Christ,  translated  for  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, and  published  in  1522.  Nearly  eyery  city  which  had  a 
school  of  any  importance,  erected  a  printing-office  during  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  general  system  of 
aristocratic  education  confined  all  the  schools  to  the  cities ;  while 
the  unfortunate  peasantry,  excluded  from  the  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, haye  remained  uneducated  and  degraded^-*  most  ruinous 
national  policy,  which  neyer  has  preyailed  in  any  other  European 
country  except  Russia.  And  so  general  was  the  total  neglect  of 
the  education  of  the  masses  in  Poland,  that  a  peasant  who  could 
read  or  write  was  considered  a  prodigy,  and  a  dangerous  man  to 
the  goyemment. 

In  the  year  1579,  tiie  celebrated  Untversity  of  Wilna  was 
instituted.  In  lw4,  the  distinguished  Chancellor  Zaraoyski 
founded  another  uniyersity  at  Zamosc,  in  Little  Poland,  which 
suryiyed  only  a  few  years,  and  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  century.    It  was  afterwards  reyiyed  in  the  form  of  a  large 
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gwaoMaiasn.  bj  one  of  ttie  cliMieeDor^s  defloendante,  md  raoMiT^d 
to  Sscsebrsessja.    Sevexal  other  acbools  were  fbanded,  prinel- 
pftUj  bj  the  Protestants,  on  a  more  limited  plan  than  the  ha^a 
nniversities  at  Thorn,  Dantsic,  Lissa^  and  other  places.     In  the 
reign  of  Casimir,  the  son  oi  Jagellon,  the  Polish  langmige  was 
first  used  as  the  language  of  the  national  oonrt    Under  his 
grandson,  Sigismnnd  Angnstos,  the  public  laws  and  deoreee  were 
published  in  the  native  tongne.    As  soon  as  the  Polish  language 
was  used  in  the   court,  it  neeessarilj  became  subject  to  the 
fashions  and  changes  of  the  court.     The  influence  of  the  French 
king,  Henry  of  Yalois,  successor  of  Sigismnnd  Augustus,  was  not 
felt  during  the  two  months  he  occupied  the  throne.     But  the 
reign  of  Stephen  Batoty,  prince  of  Transjlyania,  the  brother-in» 
law  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  who  was  chosen  after  Henrj  of 
Yalois  had  deserted  the  country,  had  a  widely  diffareni  efieet  oa 
the  literature  of  Pokad.     Being  a  foreigner,  he  was  in  tiie  con- 
stant habit  of  mingling  his  oonversation  and  writings  with  Latin 
words  and  phrases,  when  he  was  at  a  loss  for  Polish  words,  whioh 
language  he  did  not  well  understand.    This  habit  was  imitated  by 
his  courtiers,  and  had  an  un&Torable  influence  on  the  Polish  lan- 
guage ;  which,  although  well  established  and  generally  cultivated, 
could  not  resist  these  foreign  innovations,  even  as  late  as  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  hence  arose  that  intermixture  of 
Polish  and  Latin  words,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Batoiy's 
example  and  his  court,  debased  the  purity  of  the  Polish  language, 
as  everywhere  appears  on  its  pages.     This  period  was  principally 
diiCiDguished  for  the  cultivation  of  history,  poetry,  and  rhetoric  ; 
and  all  branches  of  science  were  generally  improved. 

Pidactio  authors  were  not  equal  in  style  to  historians ;  and 
purely  scientific  productions  were  very  limited.     Like  all  other 
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eovnArieB  where  national  reao voes  are  liouted,  aod  literatare  b  ia 
the  had,  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  coimtiy  are  prineipalfy 
oonfiaed  to  empirieal  stndiegy  incdnding  peHtlee,  military  taotiosi 
eloquence,  and  popdar  poetij,  rather  l&aa  to  iJuboophy  and 
ahetraot  daaaieal  literature.  Poland,  howeTcr,  never  haa  been 
deatitate  of  men  who  haye  onltivated  the  arts  and  Bcienees  for  the 
lore  and  exeellenee  of  learning,  irreepeotiye  of  the  praotieal  utility 
of  their  literary  labors ;  among  whom  may  be  named  a  few  dbtia- 
goished  mathematieians,  natural  philosophers,  and  cheausto.  At 
the  head  of  this  class  of  PoliBh  soholars  should  be  placed  Ooper* 
nicus,  who,  though  bom  of  parents  of  German  extraction,  in  the 
city  of  Thorn, — mostly  inhabited  by  Grcrman  colonists, — ^yet  ha 
was  bom  a  Polish  subject,  and  educated  in  a  Polish  nniyerdily, 
aad  his  literary  &me  fairly  belongs  to  Pdand,  though  Germany 
puts  in  an  equal  claim.  Next  to  Gopemious  may  be  ranked  other 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  Polish  origin,  among  whom  were 
Yitellio  Ciolek,  who  first  inyestigated  the  theory  of  light,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  Bmdsewski,  the  teacher  of 
Copernicus ;  Martians,  of  OIkuss,  author  of  the  new  Gregorian 
calendar,  which  was  not  introduced  until  sixty-four  years  after 
Biou 

Durbg  this  period,  which  was  the  formatiye  period  of  die 
Polish  language,  all  the  principal  scientific  works  were  written  in 
the  Latin  lai^age ;  and  this  explains  the  reason  why  didactic 
prose  did  not  reach  that  degree  of  perfectiou  which  distinguished 
the  historical  style.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  &ets  in  the 
histoiy  of  Polish  Ikerature  is,  tiiat  die  dasacal  languages  and 
the  yemacukr  tongue  were  cultiyated  with  equal  steps,  with« 
out  in  the  least  interfering  with  each  other.  And  the  most 
eminent  authors  of  this  period^  who  wrote  in  the  Polish  language, 
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spoke  and  wroia  the  Latin  tongae  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
aconraoj.  So  eommon  was  this  native  and  foreign  Kteratore, 
thai  even  in  oommon  conTeraation,  the  Potiah  and  Latin  Ua- 
goagee  were  need  alternately  in  the  eame  eentoioea.  S^isBmnd 
I.  eorresponded  with  his  aneeessiTe  qneens,  Barbara  Zapolaka  and 
Bona  Sfoisa,  in  Latm^  and  nsed  the  same  language  in  their 
common  oonyersatbn.  In  the  time  of  Henry  of  Yalois,  seldom 
two  oonld  be  found  among  a  hundred  Polish  noblemen  irfio  did 
not  nndenrtand  Latin,  German,  and  Italian ;  and  even  the  oom- 
mon  people  and  domestics,  who  were  in  daily  intercourse  w^ 
the  nobility,  learned  to  speak  fiimiliarly  id  Latin  from  hearing 
their  masters,  insomueh  that  some  authors  haye  declared  that  in 
Latium  itself  the  Latin  was  not  generally  spoken  so  well  as  in 
PoUmd.  Casimir  Sarbiewski  had  an  eztensiye  reputation  as  a 
Latin  poet  throughout  ail  Europe ;  and  many  of  the  Polish  poets 
were  equally  successful  in  Latin  and  Polish  verse. 

It  seems  to  be  a  uniform  fact  and  a  general  rule  in  the  history 
of  Uteratore,  that  all  nations  commence  their  literary  develop- 
ments with  the  cultivation  of  poetry ;  even  previous  to  poasesflii^ 
a  written  language.  In  Poland,  classical  and  Italian  literature  is 
clearly  marked  on  the  pages  of  their  oldest  authors.  It  is  gene- 
rally conceded  that  Bey,  of  Naglowic,  in  1569,  was  ihe  fiither  of 
Polish  poetry.  His  principal  work  was  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms ;  and  most  of  his  productions  were  of  a  religions  castCi 
principally  in  verse,  besides  orations  and  postillae.  His  most 
distinguished  followers  were  the  Kochanowskis,  of  whom  John 
Kochanowski,  in  1684,  was  the  most  eminent  This  cele- 
brated scholar  and  poet  puHished  another  translation  of  David's 
Fsahas,  which  still  retains  its  dassical  reputation.  Hk  other 
poems  are  constmoted  on  the  models  of  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and 
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Horaoe,  and  poMesB  the  merit  of  or^nalitjr.  The  works  of  tbie 
poet,  which  still  rank  high  in  Polish  literatare,  were  first  published 
in  four  yolames  at  Oraoow,  between  1584  and  1590 ;  and  after 
going  through  several  editbns,  they  were  stereotyped  at  Bresbu 
in  1824.  A  few  of  the  best  verses  of  this  sweet  Polish  poet  are 
foond  in  Bpwring'^  *'  Specimens  of  Polish  Poetry."  Kocha- 
nowski  has  been  compared  to  Horace,  in  his  breyity  and  strength 
of  expression ;  and  in  other  elassioal  respects  he  resembles 
Goethe.  Poetic  talent  wonld  seem  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family, 
for  his  brother  Andrew  translated  Virgil's  JSneid ;  his  nephew, 
Peter,  with  still  greater  snccess,  translated  the  immortal  epics  of 
TasBO  and  Ariosto* 

Rybioski,  as  a  lyric  poei^  ranks,  in  tJie  Opinion  of  some  distin- 
guished critics,  with  John  Koohanowski ;  the  former  wrote  both 
Latin  and  Polish  poetry,  and  was  created  poet  laureate.  Stmen 
SzymonowioE — sometimes  called  Simooides  of  1629 — ^was  honored 
with  a  poetical  crown  from  Pope  Clement  YIII. ;  and  by  his 
Latin  odes  he  secured  immortal  fiune  in  Europe,  and  gained  the 
enviable  name  of  the  Latin  Pindar.  His  Polish  poetry  consists 
mostly  of  idylls,  modelled  after  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus ; 
but  the  nation  only  can  appreciate  the  beauties  and  sweetneas  of 
their  favorite  poet,  so  peculiar  to  their  vernacular  tongue.  The 
oldest  edition  of  bis  Poll^  Pastorals  now  extant,  was  printed  at 
Zamosc,  in  1614 ;  the  last  edition,  together  with  otiier  eclogues  in 
the  collection  of  Mostowski,  was  published  at  Warsaw,  m  1805. 
Zimorowics,  the  eontemporary  and  friend  of  Simonides,  has  the 
same  general  reputation.  Other  lyrical  poets  adorned  this  period 
of  Polish  literature,  among  whom  may  be  named  Grochowski, 
archbishop  of  Lemberg;    Csahrowski,  Klonowios,  and  others. 

The  latter  poet — sometimes  called  Aoeraus — ^was  honored  by  his 
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eoaotrymen  with  ike  tide  of  tihie  '^  SuiMtiaD  Orid ;"  bitft  BiHrna^ 
Btampfl  Ms  Tones  wtth  iSbe  st^ma  of  liaeatiQQS&en.  Amoi^  the 
religioiis  poets  of  Uiie  period  are  foimd  the  nunes  of  Darabroviki) 
Bartosiewflki,  Miaskowski,  Sudrorins,  Tnmowaki,  and  others,  irboeo 
hymns  possess  great  merit  Nor  was  tiiis  age  deficient  in  satires 
and  ep^rrams,  in  both  the  Latm  and  Polidi  langosges ;  as  wiQ 
appear  from  the  mspeotion  of  the  prodnotions  of  ihe  two  Zhf- 
litowskis,  Pndlowski,  Kraiewski,  and  nnmerons  otiMrs.  The 
great  fiMulities  for  rhjming  in  the  PoUsh  hmgaage,  indaoed  many 
prose  writers  to  make  poetry  the  oommon  Tduele  of  all  thdr 
thoughts,  in  riolatiion  of  sU  principles  of  good  taste.  P^irodi, 
of  Glogol,  a  historian  of  reputation,  wrote  nnmerons  and  oele- 
bittted  works  on  genealogy  and  heraldry,  princnpally  in  rhyme, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  sereml  inferior  anthers,  who 
<Md  still  greater  riolence  to  the  imnmtable  distinetions  between 
poetry  and  prose. 

History,  which,  in  ihe  arts  of  composition,  ranks  next  to  poetry, 
formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  featores  of  this  literary  period. 
For  a  long  time  natural  history  engrossed  the  principal  attention 
of  the  great  scholars  of  Poland.  Nor  was  moral  history  less 
oulttrated  both  in  ihe  profane  and  sacred  departments.  Thou^ 
most  of  the  Polish  historians  of  this  period  pieferred4he  Latin 
language  as  tiie  medium  of  their  thoughts,  yet  their  prodobtioas 
fbrm  an  important  branch  of  the  Polkh  literature  of  ibis  period. 
The  first  historical  work  printed  in  Poland,  was  a  Polish  chroni- 
cle written  by  Mathew  of  Miechow,  body  jAysician  to  S^ismund 
L,  published  in  1531.  In  additbn  to  this  historian,  Polish 
history  was  enriched  by  ihe  successive  productions  of  Martin 
Kromer,  bishop  of  Ermeland  or  Warmia,  who  has  earned  the 
fiMBe   of   Oe   '«Liv  d  F^bmAf   Wapowski,  ChtfgBMi,  an 
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Italian^  but  adopted,  natoralued,  and  ennoUed  in  Poland ;  and 
Piaaeoki,  a  Protestant ;  Koialowios,  who  wrote  a  history  of  lithn- 
ania,  all  of  whom  wrote  in  Latin.  Martin  Bielski,  in  1576^ 
wrote  the  first  history  in  the  Polish  language.  His  chronioles  of 
Poland,  18  distingnished  for  its  beautiful  stjle  and  profound 
learning ;  irtiich  was  continued  to  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III., 
bj  hia  son  Joachim.  This  work  was  first  printed  at  Cracow  in 
1597,  under  the  title  of  Kronika  Polska ;  and  the  first  part  was 
repubH&bed  at  Warsaw  in  1832,  formmg  the  sixth  Tolume  of  the 
great  collection  of  ancient  Polish  authors  published  by  Gkleiowo 
ski.  Stryikowski  compiled  another  PoUsh  chronicle,  which  pos~ 
Besses  more  erudition  than  taste ;  who  was  also  the  author  of 
several  other  works. 

Other  historians  confined  their  labors  to  particular  branches  of 
history,  and  exercised  their  gifts  in  translating  the  Latin  yohnnea 
of  their  own  and  foreign  authors.  Wargochi  translated  Julias 
Cttsar,  and  other  Roman  authors.  Onechowski  was  distinguished 
as  an  orator ;  and  Januszowski,  Blasowski,  Pasakowski,  Cyprian, 
Basylik,  and  others,  were  not  witbout  literary  rq>utation. 

Eloquence,  which  ranks  next  to  histoiy,  was  cultivated  to  some 
extent  daring  this  period.  The  talents  of  the  Poles,  together 
with  their  tall,  robust,  beautifal,  and  commanding  persons,  with 
their  musical  warbling  language,  afforded  them  peculiar  fftcilities 
for  the  culture  of  elocution,  both  in  the  forum  of  state  and  the 
pulpit.  Czamkowski,  Odachowski,  and  Gorwicki  of  1691,  and 
ftfter,  were  renowned  as  the  best  orators  cf  the  age.  Pulpit  elo- 
quence was  cultiyated  with  great  success,  by  Peter  Skarga,  court 
preacher  of  Sigismund  III.,  who  was  distinguished  as  the  Polish 
Chrysostom.  Next  to  him  may  be  placed  Wuiek,  a  learned  aad 
doqueni  Jesoit  priest,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
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language.  The  sermons  and  orations  of  both  tiiese  eloquent 
liiiines,  together  with  numerons  other  theological  prodaetioM, 
were  deemed  so  Taloable  that  thej  were  pnUished  at  the  same 
time.  Nor  were  other  religions  sects  destitate  of  celebrated 
pulpit  orators.  Among  the  Oatholios  were  Sanislas  Kamkowski, 
archbishop  of  Gnesen  ;  Bierkowski,  who  was  %arga's  successor ; 
Bialobrzeski,  Knczborski,  the  Jesuit  Roscissewski,  and  others. 
The  Protestants  boasted  of  Seklucjran,  the  translator  of  the 
Polish  Bible  for  Protestants  ;  Koszutski  of  Zamowec,  Radomski, 
Gilowski,  and  Budnj,  one  of  the  leading  Unitarian  divines,  who 
also  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Polish  language  The  sectarian 
conffiets,  which  agitated  Bohemia  and  Germany  during  this  periodf 
were  deferred  in  Poland  to  the  fifth  general  period  of  literature ; 
until  which  time  Poland,  under  the  powerful  reign  of  the  two 
Sigismunds  and  Stephen  Batory,  enjoyed  religious  repose. 

John  Tamowsbi,  a  celebrated  general,  and  Strubici,  and 
Gielecki,  published  works  on  military  taeiics.  Herbart,  Sapiehar, 
Groicki,  Samicki,  and  others,  published  collections  of  statutes 
and  laws.  Several  memoirs,  written  during  this  period,  have 
quite  recently  been  published  for  the  first  time.  One  of  these 
publications  was  a  chronicle  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  written  by  John  Tamowski,  and  first  published  at  Wilna, 
in  1844.  The  manuscript  had  for  a  long  time  been  considered 
as  lost,  but  was  fortunately  discovered  a  short  time  previous  to 
tts  publication. 

During  this  period  philosophical  literature  made  some  progress. 
The  principal  scientific  works  of  Poland  were  written  in  Latin. 
The  first  author  who  used  the  Pdish  tongue  for  a  scientific  work, 
was  FaJimien,  who  published  in  1634,  a  valuaUe  work  on  natural 
histoid  and  materia  fMdica,    The  first  medical  work  ia  the  yer- 
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naonlar  hagnage  was  written  is  1541,  by  Peter  of  Kobylin; 
and  the  first  mathematioal  book  was  published  by  Gnebaki. 
Among  other  physicians,  astronomers,  botanists,  and  scientific 
authors  of  this  period,  we  find  Latosi,  Roscisiewski,  Andrew  of 
Kobylin,  Umiastowski,  Spiciynski,  Siennik,  Oosko,  OmtiniVy 
Syrenaki,  Sireniiis,  and  others. 


Section  TH. 


FIFTH   PERIOD. 


The  fifth  period  in  the  history  of  Polish  fiteratore  extends  from 
the  organisation  of  the  CracoTian  Jesuit  schools  in  1622,  to  the 
reyiyal  of  learning,  in  1760.  The  cause  of  Polish  learning  widi 
this  period  commenced  its  wane.  The  golden  age  of  science  had 
passed  during  the  last  period.  The  immortal  race  of  the  Jagel- 
Ions  expired  with  Sigismund  Augustus,  in  1572,  and  Poland  had 
now  become  professedly  an  elective  monarchy,  though,  in  &ot,  H 
always  was  such.  Although  Poland,  by  law,  never  was  an  here- 
ditary kingdom,  yet  the  throne  was  occupied  uniformly  by  ihe 
descendants  of  Piast  to  Jagellon,  and  from  JageUon  to  the  death 
of  Sigismund  Augustus,  with  as  much  uniformity  as  the  kings 
of  any  other  nation.  Previous  to  ihis  period,  the  Polish  crown 
had  been  confined  to  the  direct  male  descendants  of  Jagellon, 
though  the  descendants  of  the  female  and  collateral  lines  oocu- 
pied  the  throne  after  Stephen  Batory,  and  in  most  oases  one  %jt 
the  sons  or  brothers  of  the  last  king  was  elected.  Henry  of 
Valois  was  the  first  king  of  Poland  who  formally  wrote  his  name 
under  the  celebrated  pacta  eonventa — ^the  constitution  and  fimdi^ 
mental  law  of  the  nation,  which  consisted  only  of  the  noWliiy. 
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Phflosopl)  J  is  too  sagmeious  to  pass  by  in  nleDce  tifae  intimftie  and 
ajmpfttlietio  eonnection  between  tbe  general  prorperity  or 
adTersity  of  the  national  government  and  its  literatare,  which 
was  so  clearly  deyeloped  in  Poland  doring  the  fourth  and  fifth 
periods  of  her  literary  history. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  Stq>heft  Batory,  by  his 
superior  wisdom  and  government,  bad  for  a  long  time  calmed 
the  discordant  elements  of  bis  factions  and  treacherons  nobility ; 
and  by  several  important  improvements  in  the   administration 
of    justice — by  erecting   the    superior    tribunals   of   Petricau, 
Lubin,  and  Wilna,  and  by  his  successful  arms  against  Russia^  for 
a  short  time  elevated  Poland  to  its  summit  of  national  £uae. 
But  under  his  successor,  Sigismund  III.,  a  Swedidli  prince,  and 
nephew  of  Sigismund  Augustus  and  of  Stephen,  commenced 
that  aristocratic  anarchy  of  the  Polish  nobility  which  operated  as 
one  of  the  principal  causes  in  the  fall  of  the  kingdom.     The 
jealous  and  ambitious  nobles  had  gradually  and  rudely  encroached 
on  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  and  by  their  numerous  and  impro- 
vident additions  to  the  pacta  amtenia^  reduced  the  power  of  their 
king  almost  to  a  level  with  their  degraded  slaves.     They  had 
reduced  the  rights  of  royalty,  both  as  a  sovereign  and  a  private 
citisen,  to  a  degradation  which  they  would  neither  aubmit  to 
themselves  nor  impose  on  their  servants.     He  was  not  even  per- 
mitted to  marry  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Diet; 
and  each  member  of  that  body,  by  resorting  to  the  liierum  veto, 
could  prevent  the  marriage  of  a  sovereign,  or  almost  any  other 
act  of  the  royal  pleasure.    And,  superadded  to  all  this  aristo- 
cratic hisolenoe,  was  the  act  of  1669,  forbidding  the  kings  of 
Poland  to  abdicate  without  the  consent  of  these  nofale  tyrants. 
These  abuses  aad  invaMoaa  of  tha  royal  pverogative,  of  coiusa 
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created  »  reaetion  on  the  part  of  the  iuolted  soTereignSi  in  wUoh 
all  the  neigbboring  kings  readilj  participated  as  opportanitj  per- 
mitted ;  and  thus  commeneed  that  long  and  bloody  conflict  be- 
tweeD  the  soverei^iiB  and  the  nobles,  which  finally  terminated  in 
the  ealamitons  fate  of  the  nation.     While  these  internal  dissen- 
sions and  malignant  strifes  were  raging  and  ruining  the  nation  for 
a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Poles  still  maintained,  by 
the  aaooess  of  their  arms,  a  national  existence,  and  a  commanding 
infiuence  among  the  surrounding  nations,  to  the  astonishment  of 
aU  refleoting  minds — one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  in  the 
anaais  of  nations  and  human  experience,  of  the  indulgence  of 
heaven  and  the  humanity  of  earth,  in  granting  an  ample  period 
of  probation  for  erring  mortals  to  reform,  before  die  iatal  blow 
fidls  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  those  who  are  madly  determined 
in  the  ways  of  disobedience.    But  at  last  the  awful  day  of  reckon- 
ing comes.     Their  ruinous  strifes  and  mad  ambition  soon  mingled 
with  the  rising  power  of  Bussia,  aided  by  the  provoked  revolt  of 
the  Cossacks,  in  1654,  caused  by  the  most  wanton  and  wicked 
oppression,  in  connection  with  a  new  rival  in  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denbuxg,  hitherto  weak,  but  now  rapidly  advancing  in  favor  with 
gigantic  strength,  together  with  the  rapid  decline  of  literature 
and  the  invasions  of  foreign  powers— all  conspired  in  the  ruin 
of  the  once  powerful  kingdom  of  Poland.     No  sooner  had  litera- 
ture begun  to  wane,  after  its  meridian  splendor  of  the  fourth 
period,  than  the  a&irs  of  the  nation  all  commenced  a  sickly, 
consumptive  existence,  which,  like  a  fatal  disease,  terminates  in 
death.'^ 

The  diseased  state  of  the  Polish  nation,  which  had  already 
prepared  it  for  the  sympathetic  action  of  all  diseases  both 
epidemic  and  endemie,  sulyeeted  the  body  politio  to  the  ravsgaa 
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of  tlie  perverted  and  cormpt  literature  of  Italy,  which  spread 
over  all  Earope  at  the  coTDmencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tarj,  and  fastened  its  ffttal  grasp  on  Polish  learning.  The 
Jesuits,  who  made  great  professions  for  tiie  love  of  science,  seised 
upon  the  cormpt  times  as  a  favorahle  moment  for  their  selfish  and 
treasonable  designs.  Under  the  favorable  auspices  of  Sigtsmnnd 
ni.,  they  very  shrewdly  and  insidiously  obtained  the  control  €i 
the  colleges ;  and,  after  a  severe  and  protracted  eonfiict,  obtained 
ihe  mastery  of  the  university  of  Cracow ;  and  principally  by 
their  infiaence,  the  superior  literary  taste  of  the  former  period 
was  superseded  by  the  rude  panegyric  and  disgusting  bombast, 
which  disgraced  the  literature  of  Poland  through  a  subsequent 
period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  bombastic 
style  culminated  in  the  reign  of  John  Sobieski ;  and  the  tasteless 
panegyrics,  which  disgraced  the  triumphs  and  victories  of  this 
distinguished  scholar  and  gentleman,  were  imitated  by  all  classes 
under  the  control  of  his  hypocritical  and  sycophantic  courtiers. 
The  fiishion,  which  had  been  previously  introduced,  of  mtngling 
the  Polish  language  with  Latin  words  and  phrases,  now  became 
more  prevalent,  and  finally  was  carried  so  far  as  to  transfer  false 
Latin  sounds  to  Polish  words  by  means  of  Latin  terminations. 
These  perversions  of  language  were  soon  followed  by  similar  inno- 
vations from  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  Not 
satisfied  with  these  literary  corruptions,  the  bombastic,  Jesuitical 
taste  of  this  sad  age  soon  pervaded  the  whole  Polish  language, 
until  its  lexical,  grammatical,  and  rhetorical  structure  and  beauty, 
were  sacrificed  for  the  vulgarities  of  foreign  idioms. 

Nor  were  these  literary  misfortunes  confined  to  classical  and 
philosophical  literature ;  but  even  the  moral  sciences  suffered 
sererely  by  these  invasions.     When  all  Europe  was  in  oommo- 
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tion  b J  die  idlgioiu  strifts  a&d  peneevtioBf  of  a  Ibnner  perioil, 
Poland  was  eomparativelj  quiet,  and  beeasie  the  aajliim  of  the 
opprooBod.  But  now  the  scene  was  changed.  While  the  reat  of 
Europe  waa  eahny  Pdand  waa  diatraoted  with  religioiia  perseci^ 
tions  and  theological  oontro¥eraie8y  which  ended  in  the  most 
emel  oppression  of  the  dissidents.  Under  this  state  of  excite- 
ment^  ihe  minds  and  feriiage  of  all  parties  were  so  deranged  that 
calm  and  deUherale  reflection,  so  indispensable  to  literarj  caltorcy 
gave  place  to  passion,  prejudice,  and  peraecation,  until  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  debilitated,  corrupted,  and  orerwhelmcd  wHii 
superfieial  pamphlets,  betisme  a  senseless  and  tasteless  erudition, 
clothed  in  a  bombastic,  Yui^^ar  style,  fit  only  for  a  semi4>arbarou8 
people.  The  literary  and  refigious  conflicts  of  the  age  gradually 
increaaed  in  bitterness,  sophistry,  and  vulgarity,  until  the  com« 
batantfl  found  themselTCS  arrayed  against  each  other  in  open 
hoetilky,  which  resulted  in  the  WMst  consequences,  in  vidation  of 
It^V)  goyemment,  and  coaunon  decency,  unknown,  perhaps,  in 
any  other  nation.  The  Arians,  or  Unitarians,  who  for  more  than 
mdtj  yeara  had  been  taeitiy  included  among  the  dissidents,  after 
the  most  cruel  oppression  from  1638  to  1658,  were  at  last 
banished  from  Poland,  witiiout  any  reasonable  or  just  prove- 
cation.  At  length  the  unnatural  qnarrd  which  had  for  so 
many  years  been  making  preliminary  preparations,  first  broke  out 
publicly  in  the  Diets  of  1717  and  1718,  in  the  most  disgraceful 
manner.  In  1724  a  quarrel  arose,  every  way  characteristic  of 
the  degraded  age,  between  the  students  of  one  of  the  Jesuit 
Bchools  and  the  Lutheran  gymnasium  at  Thorn,  which  originated 
from  the  literary  and  religious  strifes  of  the  age.  On  a  certain 
occasion  when  the  Jesuits  were  in  procession,  a  Luthoran  mob 
intermeddled  and  committed  some  trifling  excesses  in  the  nature 
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of  faptaptM,  in  oomeqaaoM  of  wfaieb,  the  Jesoil  Woluiski,  in  tiio 
name  of  his  order,  oonmenced  a  gait  agaiiMt  the  Lnthertn  mogu- 
tracy  of  the  city.  This  imwamt  by  bribery,  peijary,  and  eormp- 
tips,  terminated  in  &?or  of  the  JesnitB,  and  i^snHed  in  a  tragedy 
of  murder  every  way  charaoteristie  of  the  degraded  prooeentors, 
and  the  eormpt  age  in  which  they  perpetrated  their  deeds  of 
infamy.  All  the  Lntheran  defendants  were  pniushed  with  the 
utmost  rigor ;  and  Rosaer,  the  prendent  of  die  city,  together 
with  ekven  other  oitisens,  was  pnblidy  beheaded,  and  afl  their 
property  was  eonisoated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jesuitical  order. 

The  pemicioiis  influenee  of  the  Jesuits  was  sensibly  felt  in  aQ 
departments  of  literature,  polities,  morals,  and  religion,  for  more 
than  twenty  years ;  during  which  time,  all  the  schools  through- 
out the  country  were  in  their  hands.  All  the  institutions  of 
learning  which  were  founded  by  the  Piarists  ihe  first  of  which 
was  established  in  1642,  and  soon  followed  by  several  otben  by 
the  same  order,  liyed  in  a  perpetual  struggle  for  nearly  a  eentuiy 
in  protecting  themselTos  from  the  perseoutions  of  these  despotio 
Jesuits ;  until  at  last  the  Piarists  triumphed,  under  the  protect- 
ing care  of  Stanislas  Konarski,  one  of  the  order,  to  whose  talenti 
and  perseTeraaoe  the  sect  were  principally  indebted  for  their 
yictory.  This  unfortunate  period  of  pedantic  and  licentious 
literature,  after  continuing  under  Jesuitical  patronage  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  was  finally  arrested^  principaDy 
by  the  influence  of  the  learned  and  talented  kmg  of  Poland,  and 
several  of  his  most  distinguished  noblemen,  who  were  the  redeem- 
ing spirits  of  this  reckless  and  licentious  age. 

The  theological  Hterature  of  this  period  numbered  amoi^  its 
authors  Andrew  and  Adalbert  Wengierski,  who  were  Protestant 
writers.      The  Jesuits    Possakowski,    Sscsaniecki,    Koialowics, 
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S^Mokiy  Foftinski,  Zolkiewski,  and  othera,  prodneed  several  other 
works  on  yarioos  subjects  of  theologj  and  education,  besides  col- 
lections of  sermons  and  devotional  books.  Among  the  PiaristSi 
Gutowakiy  Wysoeki,  Bosolecki,  and  others,  were  distingaished 
writers.  Niesiecki,  a  Jesmt,  wrote  a  biblio^biographioal  work  of 
considerable  merit,  which  is  considered  a  standard  work  on  Polish 
literature  and  history.  Wiiok  Koiabwioi,  also  a  Jesuit,  trans- 
lated Tacitus'  Annals,  in  Polish,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Lithoa,^ 
in  Latin.  Lexical  literature  received  a  valuable  contribution 
from  the  pen  of  the  Jesuit  Enapski,  in  the  form  of  a  large  dic- 
tionary, which  ttill  continues  a  standard  work.  Lubienski,  arch* 
hishop  of  Gnesen,  in  1740,  wrote  the  first  geography  in  the 
Polish  language.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  Starowolski,  who 
died  in  1656,  was  one  of  ihe  roost  productive  and  useful  writers 
on  various  subjects  of  theology,  history,  and  politics.  Of  the 
forty-seven  different  works  of  which  he  was  author,  fourteen  were 
written  in  Polish,  and  the  others  in  Latin.  The  Piarist  Kola, 
Saltszewicz,  Chodkiewics,  Niemir,  and  Chwalkowski,  were  geo- 
graphical and  hbtorical  writers  of  some  distinction.  Broscius 
was  a  distinguished  mathematician  and  general  scholar. 

Poetry  suffered  more  from  the  degenerate  literature  of  this 
age  than  prose.  Sam.  Twarkowski  of  1660,  was,  perhaps,  all 
things  considered,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  oi  this 
period,  and  was  the  author  of  several  lyrioal  and  epic  poems, 
though  his  style  was  bombastio  and  impure.  Next  to  him  the 
crimes  have  placed  Vespasian  Koehowski,  the 'beet  lyric  poet  of 
the  age.  Gawinski  was  a  productive  author,  whose  Pastorals  have 
been  published  by  Mostowski,  in  connection  with  those  of  Koch*» 
anowski,  Simonides,  and  otiier  poets  of  distmction.  Wenoeskus 
Potoeki  wrote  novels,  poe^,  and  epigrams,  but  his  ^oductioiui 
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were  too  licenlioiu  for  commendation.  To  ihis  list  of  PoliA 
poets  may  be  added  Elitaibeth  Druxbacka,  a  poetess  of  0ome 
eminence  ;  Diwonowski  and  Opalinski  wrote  satires,  and  Biala- 
bocki,  prince  Jablonowski,  and  Lesxcsjnski,  the  father  of  kiog 
Stanislas  Lessosynski,  wrote  sereral  historical  and  didactic  poems. 
Among  the  translators  of  this  age  we  find  Zebrowski  and  Otfin- 
owski,  who  translated  Ovid;  Chroscinski  translated  Lnean's 
Pbarsalia,  and  versified  several  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  Domini- 
can monk,  Bardzinski,  was  among  the  poets  of  this  period.  Prince 
Lubomirski  was  styled  the  Polish  Solomon,  on  account  of  his 
wealth  and  wise  sayings.  Prince  Wbniowiecki  distingnished 
himself  by  publishing  whole  poems  without  the  letter  R,  bocause 
be  could  not  pronounce  it.  Bratkowski,  the  author  of  a  series 
of  epigrams  of  some  merit;  Falibogowski  Siymonowski,  Ignes 
the  Jesuit,  Poniatowdd,  and  others,  complete  the  list  of  poeli  of 
this  degenerate  age. 


Sbctioit  Via. 


SIXTH   PERIOD. 


The  sixth  period  of  Polish  literature,  which  commenoes  from 
Stephen  Konarski,  in  1760,  and  continues  to  the  revolution  of 
1830,  is  everywhere  marked  with  the  symptoms  of  the  melan* 
choly  catastrophe  of  Poland.  The  vernacular  language,  Aom 
of  all  its  beautifill  looks,  robbed  of  all  its  classical  channs, 
stripped  of  its  perspicuity,  simplicity,  and  strength,  was  a  pre- 
cursor  of  the  approaching  dissolution.  From  1750  to  1760, 
was  a  period  of  consumption  and  decay  in  Polish  literature, 
which  finally  terminaEted  in  national  deaA.     The  king  Stanislss 
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AngiiBtuB,  and  bis  much  admured  prinoe  Ciartorfiki,  atdod  Vy 

several  distiDgoished  literary  noblemen,  eonaokma  of  tbe   ap* 

preaching  fate  of  tbe  nation,  came  to  the  relief  of  their  waning 

literature  ;  and  their  worthy  labors,  for  a  short  time,  gave  promise 

of  a  speedy  and  thorough  revival  of  letters.     But  it  was  too  late. 

The  seeds  of  dissolution,  which  anarchy  and  lioenUousness  had  been 

sowing  for  more  than  a  century,  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  the 

vitals  of  the  nation,  to  be  exterminated  by  the  ephemeral  efforts 

of  tbe  king  and  a  few  of  his  noblemen.     Polish  literature  had 

miogled  its  feeble  current  with  the  overpowering  and  irresistiU^ 

torrent  of  French  literature,  which,  by  its  superficial  thought  and 

licentious  style,  gave  a  character  to  both  nations,  unheard  of  in 

the  history  of  crime  and  moral  infamy.     And  hence  it  is,  that  in 

the  early  part  of  this  period,  we  find  so  little  to  admire  both  in 

the  literature  of  Poland  and  France,     The  truth  is,  the  ravages 

of  the  French  revolution,  and  particularly  during  the  reign  of 

terror,  stamped  its  stigma  on  the  literature  of  both  countries,  as 

distinctly  as  on  their  politics,  and  all  their  institutions;  a  period 

of  haggard  wretchedness,  which,  in  its  consequences,  will  outlast 

the  ages  of  time,  and  extend  its  influence  into  the  endless  periods 

of  eternity. 

The  first  periodical  ever  published  in  Poland  was  the  MonitiHr ; 
and,  for  a  short  time,  under  the  patronage  of  the  best  scholars  in 
Poland,  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  their  language  and  liter* 
ature.  In  addition  to  this,  the  establishment  of  a  national  stage, 
with  distinguished  and  learned  men  at  its  head,  for  a  short  timOi 
promised  better  things.  But  all  these  ephemeral  remedies  were 
inadequate  to  the  virulence  of  the  disease,  until  the  organisation 
of  a  national  department  of  education,  by  the  Diet  of  1775,  first 
brought  permanent  relief.     By  this  last  expedient,  public  eduoa- 
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tion  iTM  taken  Tinder  the  protection  and  patronage  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  deelintng  power  of  the  Jesnits  was  ernshed  by  die 
pnblio  arm ;  and  their  wealth,  ao  nnjostly  obtained,  was  confis- 
eated  and  appropriated  for  the  rapport  of  public  schools.     The 
pronsional  schools  thronghont  tlie  sereral  departments  of  the 
kingdom,  were  re-organized  on  a  new  and  improved  plan  ;  and  the 
universitj  of  Cracow  was  rescned  from  the  destrnctive  power  of 
the  Jesnits,  and  restored  to  its  former  rights.*    But  the  misfor- 
tune was,  that,  amid  all  these  literary  improvements  for   the 
benefit  of  the  nobility,  nothing  was  done  for  the  edacation  and 
improvement  of  the  common  people  ;  a  &tal  mistake  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Poland,  and  all  other  states,  who  neglect  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  masses.     The  lower  classes  for  the  first 
^me  obtained  a  mere  nominal  recognition  of  their  civil  rights,  as 
human  beings,  in  1807,  on  the  organization  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  under  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Saxony.     But  even  these 
small  favors  were  never  made  available ;  though  in  justice  to 
Stanislas  Augustus,  and  some  of  his  advisers,  it  should  be  stated, 
that  they  used  tiheir  best  endeavors  in  the  caose  of  humanity,  and 
did  much  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the  general  interests 
of  their  country ;  without  much  benefit,  however,  to  the  lower 
classes. 

But  the  perishing  condition  of  the  country  was  past  recoTery. 
The  unfortunate  nation  had  now  been  the  scene  of  violent  poli- 
tical Miction  for  more  than  a  century,  civil  war  followed,  and 
Ibreign  inyasion  succeeded ;  while  the  leaders  of  the  several  pug- 
nacious parties  descended  to  the  lowest  means,  and  most  ruinous 
measures.     Religion,  literature,  politics,  and  morals,  all  made 

*  The  history  and  chaimcter  of  the  Jesuits  are  oontained  in  the  chapter  on 
Religion. 
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eomman  eause  of  tbe  work  of  eztermiDation  and  death  ;  and  all 
mingled  in  the  disgracefttl  melange  of  civil  war  and  domestio 
carnage.     The  fanaticiBm  of  the  bbhops  of  Cracow  and  Warsaw 
refused  the  dissidents  their  natand,  eiyil,  and  religious  rights — a 
conflict  which  afforded  Russia  the  first  pretext  for  intermeddling 
with  the  Polish  goTemment,  with  the  secret  intention  of  dismem- 
bering the  kingdom  at  no  distant  day ;  which  nefarious  purpose 
was   executed  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity.     During  this 
state  of  things,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Poland,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  her  own  ruinous  policy,  was  shivered  to 
atoms  ;  while  the  artftd  Catharine  II.  interposed  her  dictation, 
as  tbongh  she  was  dealing  with  a  nation  involved  in  such  irrevo- 
cable rain,  that ''  one  needed  only  to  stoop  in  order  to  pick  up 
Bometbbg."    During  these  last  death-struggles  of  Poland,  litera- 
ture seemed  to  revive  under  the  powerful  effects  of  the  mental 
angaish  and  excitement  which  betokened  the  speedy  downfall  of 
the  nation.    But  like  all  death-scenes,  a  relapse  soon  followed ; 
and  after  twenty  years  of  mental,  physical,  and  political  agony, 
the   country,  with  her  literature  and  national  institutions,  for 
more   than  twelve  years,  sank  into  a  state  of  lethargy   and 
mental  imbecility,  the  invariable  consequences  of  such  disastrous 


From  1795  to  1807  the  historian  finds  noihing  in  the  literature 
of  the  country  except  squaBd  poverty  and  perverted  taste. 
Translsted  literature  made  some  progress,  while  philology  suffered 
severely  in  its  purity.  The  feeble  government  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  sensible  of  the  literary  wants  of  the  country,  adopted  a 
wiser  and  more  humane  policy,  and  for  the  short  period  of  five 
years,  from  1807  to  1812,  used  her  best  endeavors  to  resuscitate 
their  expiring  Hterature.    Under  this  government,  the  number  of 
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sohoob  wu  inoreased  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  six  hnadred 
and  thirtj^four  ;  a  royal  commission  issued  for  publishing  new  and 
appropriate  school  books  in  the  Polish  language  ;  and  other  means 
were  used  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature.  Theie 
laudable  efforts  were  recogniied  and  favored  by  the  oonstitutioa 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  IS  15.  But  the  efforts  of  this 
limited  government  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
once  extensive,  though  now  broken  and  ruined,  kingdom  of 
Poland.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  new  and  modern 
Polish  government  embraced  only  about  one  sixth  part  oi  the 
extensive  territory  which  oomposed  the  old  PoHsh  nation  under 
the  Jagellons.  Previous  to  the  cessions  at  Andrussov,  in  tiie 
year  1667,  the  former  kingdom  contained  axteen  millions  of 
inhabitants  \  while  the  census  of  the  modern  duchy,  in  1818,  num- 
bered only  2,734,000 ;  although  in  1827  the  population  had 
increased  to  3,505,000,  under  the  Russian  admimstration,  in 
consequence  of  the  encouragements  to  foreign  colonists,  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures,  which  furnished  means  of  subsistenoe 
to  the  lower  classes  and  slaves,  and  other  similar  means  resorted 
to  by  the  Russian  government. 

But  in  Poland,  as  in  all  other  nations  where  civil  society  exists 
only  in  the  miserable  antithesis  of  nobility  and  slavery,  litera- 
ture, true  to  its  democratic  and  liberal  spirit,  began  to  change 
hands,  by  passing  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  democracy  of  the 
free  citizens  general^ ;  and  for  a  short  time,  by  means  of  a  par* 
tial  emancipation,  the  schools  were  opened  to  the  peasants  under 
the  more  wise  and  humane  administration  of  Alexander.  And 
had  his  principles  and  promised  reforms  been  carried  out  in  good 
fidth,  under  his  liberal  constitution  which  he  gave  the  Poles, 
their  sad  condition  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  ^melio- 
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mted.  It  ifl  not  to  be  denied,  howeyer,  ikU  the  Polei,  sinoe 
1800)  hmye  made  more  progress  in  soeial  improTemeat  than 
daring  their  whole  previons  national  ezistenoe.  Bat  this  adyanoe- 
ment  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  increased  efforts  of  the' 
Poles  themselves,  than  to  any  fiiyorable  inflaenoe  arising  from  the 
conquest,  or  the  nnjnst  conquerors ;  and  therefore  furnishes  no 
argameot  in  justification  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  nation. 
For  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Poles,  sensiUe  of  their  fatal 
policy,  had  adopted  a  new  and  improved  oonstitation,  and  taken 
vigorous  measnres  of  reform,  for  the  last  ten  years  previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  republic ;  and  had  the  invading  conqueror  left 
them  unmolested  in  their  improvements,  they  might  have  been  fhr 
in  advance  of  their  Eussian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  neighbors, 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  supremacy  of  the  victors. 

One  of  the  most  humane  laws  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
aa  early  as  1807,  was  the  partial  emancipation  of  the  serfti, 
including  the  whole  peasantry,  which  was  confirmed  in  1815, 
when  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  was  established.  It  is  stated 
by  some  writers,  that  the  Polish  serfs  were  not  regular  slaves^ 
because  they  could  not  be  sold  as  mere  goods  and  chattds,  sepa- 
rate from  the  lands  of  their  masters,  which  they  occupied,  and 
had  no  right  to  leaver  Nor  was  it  any  material  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  Polish  slaves,  that  by  one  of  the  statutes 
of  Oasimir  the  Great,  promulgated  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century,  they  were  allowed  to  sell  their  little  personal  property 
and  select  new  masters  when  they  were  ill-treated.  These  and 
other  impracticable  privileges,  instead  of  affording  them  any 
permanent  relief,  left  the  peasantry  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings.*    The  National  Diet  in  this  period  was  improved,  by 

*  Poland  under  the  domioioD  of  Ruana,  Boston,  1634. 
«0 
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Admitting  repreaeiitatioQfl  from  the  nobility,  liie  govennneiLt,  ibe 
eities,  and  Bmaller  communities  ;  and  all  Christian  denominations 
enjoyed  equal  political  rights.  The  TJniyersity  of  Warsaw  irss 
founded  in  1818,  in  addition  to  that  of  Cracow,  Wilna,  and  Lem* 
berg.  In  the  Lemberg  UDiversity,  all  it»  professors  are  Germans ; 
and  the  lectaresand  instmetioiiB  are  deliyered  in  Latin  or  German. 
It  is  confined  to  the  three  fiicnlties  of  phikwophy,  theology,  and 
law.  It  has  a  preparatory  school  for  medicine,  which  is  finished 
at  Vienna.  In  1832  it  had  sixty-fire  medical  stndents,  forty  of 
whom  were  Jews.  In  the  same  year,  the  whole  number  of 
students  in  the  uniyersity  was  1291.  A  preyions  preparation 
of  two  years  in  philo$ophioal  studies  is  required,  before  entering 
on  the  theological  and  judicial  courses,  which  occupy  each  four 
years  ;  making  in  all,  a  regular  course  of  an  Austrian  student  to 
embrace  six  years.  It  was  attempted  to  G-ermanixe  the  XJniTer- 
sity  of  Cracow  by  the  same  measures,  during  the  Austrian 
administration  ;  but  in  1815,  when  Craeow  became  a  free  city,  it 
discharged  all  its  German  professors,  and  again  became  a  Polish 
uniyersity. 

In  1827  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  each  oi  its  eight  waywode- 
ships,  contained  a  palatine  school,  besides  three  other  institutiooa 
lor  the  higher  branches  of  education ;  fourteen  principal  depart- 
tnentHMshools,  and  nine  for  sub-departments ;  seyeral  professioiial 
seminaries  for  miners,  teachers,  agriculturists,  and  others;  a 
military  academy,  a  school  for  cadets,  besides  sereral  elementaiy 
schools,  both  priyate  and  public.  But  all  tiiese  uniyersities, 
seminaries,  and  schools,  afford  yery  limited  advantages  to  the 
lower  classes.  Nor  do  the  parish  schools,  and  the  village  sehoola, 
on  which  they  principally  depend,  meet  their  wants.  The  Rus- 
sian-Polish proyinces,  including  that  part  of  Poland  united  to 
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&«mft  IB  the  thvee  nocenm  (Bsmembemetttfl  rf  Ae  natioii, 
enjoy  all  the  means  of  eduoation  with  the  Knssian  nuuMea  gene- 
rally, whkh  are  vevy  limited ;  as  Russia  is  little  better  ihan  a 
natioa  of  skreB.  Bat  in  tbe  proTince  of  WesUPmssia,  and  the 
g;raad  dno^y  of  Postt  in  the  ProssiEbn  kingdom,  where  the 
government  has  wisely  bestowed  great  care  on  the  eduoation  of 
.the  common  peof  le,  the  Polish  subjects  are  better  edneated.  hi 
1819  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Galicia  had  two  lyoemns,  twdve 
gymnasiums,  and  scTeral  other  liteniiy  institutionB,  besides 
numerous  elementary  sehook. 

In  1827,  Poland  htkd  more  than  sixty  printmg-offiees,  and  at 
least  twenty  booksellers.  At  Warsaw,  where  fifteen  of  the 
twenty  presses  were  located,  five  daily  political  papers,  and  one 
weekly,  were  puUished  in  the  Polish  language;  and  besides 
these,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Wilna,  Posen,  and  St.  Petersburg,  each 
published  a  paper.  Other  aoientifie  peiiodioak  were  published  at 
Warsaw ;  but  in  the  other  cities,  the  German  publications  are 
principally  read.  The  national  institution  at  Lemberg  published 
an  important  periodical  in  the  Polish  language,  which  is  named 
after  Count  OssoltnkL  The  Poles,  since  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom,  have  strenuously  resisted  all  encroachments  on  their 
language  by  the  victors ;  and  sensible  that  the  Polish  language 
was  their  last  national  tie  which  binds  them  together,  have  formed 
several  learned  soMeties,  and  particularly  the  society  of  the  friends 
of  soienoe  of  Warsaw,  supported  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
natioa.  Several  aoadeaaies  Ibr  the  arts  Mid  sciences,  and  other 
literary  associations,  have  been  founded;  all  of  which  have 
exerted  a  favorable  influence  in  sustaining  the  Polish  language, 
which  Bttssia,  Austria,  and  Pnusia  have  been  over-anxicue  to 
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destroy,  and  Bup^rflede  by  Baniaii,  OemMn,  and  French  phi- 
lology. 

The  general  preyalenoe  of  French  manners  and  etiquette  annnig 
the  Polish  nobility,  their  general  nae  of  the  French  language, 
and  their  education  in  France,  were  oniaTorable  to  the  cnltore 
of  the  Polish  language ;  and  the  nnfrersal  dominion  of  the  Frendi 
language,  which  for  more  than  half  a  centnry  prevailed  through- 
out Europe,  had  unlimited  sway  in  Poland,  and  contributed  much 
in  adulteratmg  Polish  philology,  and  exercised  an  uniaTwable 
influence  over  Polish  literature.  The  poetiy  of  Europe  gene- 
rally suffered  from  the  French  language,  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  fftvorite  tongue  with  the  muses.  The  unnatural  amalgama- 
tion in  the  manners  of  the  French  nolnlity,  strangely  compounded 
of  French  gracefulness,  and  the  rude  daring  heroism  of  the  luzu- 
riotts  Asiatic  knight,  and  Eastern  despotism,  mingled  with  the 
disgusting  witticisms  and  bisarre  costumes  of  the  middle  ages, 
eyerywhere  stamped  ihemselyes  on  Polish  literature.  The  Polidi 
authors,  all  belonging  to  the  nobility,  who  had  been  familiar  with 
the  French  language  from  infancy,  unanimously  disfigured  their 
vernacular  language  by  Gallicisms,  and  thereby  injxnred  the 
beauty  and  euphony  of  Polish  poetry.  And  the  servile  Pdes, 
long  after  Europe  had  abandoned  the  cold,  formal,  skeleton  lan- 
guage of  France,  and  resorted  to  their  native  tongues,  continued 
and  still  continue  their  barbarous  Gallicisms;  and  hence  the 
saying  of  the  modem  Polish  author  Wilwicki,  who  styles  the 
Polish  literature  of  this  period  ^'  a  aeoond  edition  of  the  Frendi, 
with  inferior  types  and  on  worse  paper." 

The  literature  oi  this  period  opens  with  that  distingmshed 
Polish  author,  Stephen  Konarski,  who  was  bom  in  1700,  and  died 
In  1773.    This  distinguished  and  eminent  scholar,  as  early  as  his 
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stfTBnteettth  year,  entered  die  order  of  Pmrists,  and  afterwards 
became  a  professor  in  the  college  of  the  congregation  at  Warsaw. 
After  a  long  absence  in  Italy  and  France,  he  returned  to  Poland  ; 
▼imted  Lorrain  with  King  Stanislas  Lessoajnski,  and  again 
retorned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  founded  several  institu- 
tions for  education  in  Warsaw,  Wilna,  andLemberg,  on  principles 
differing  widely  from  the  Jesuit  colleges.  In  1747  he  visited 
Frftnce  a  third  time,  and  again  returned  after  three  years  ;  where 
lie  devoted  most  aealously  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  reforming 
and  improving  the  waning  literature  of  his  unfortunate  country. 
His  printed  works,  numbering  twenty-eight  in  all,  fourteen  of 
which  are  in  Polish,  embrace  different  subjects  in  poetry  and 
tragedy ;  and  several  of  his  most  important  productions  contain 
also  valuable  treatises  on  politics  and  education.  So  fiir  as  we 
know,  his  works  have  never  been  collected ;  but  they  are  all 
enumerated  in  Bentkowski's  History  of  Polish  Literature.  This 
lion-hearted  reformer  was  the  first  who  had  the  courage  to  pub- 
licly and  fearlessly  assail  the  pernicious  liberum  veto. 

Next  in  the  history  of  Polish  literature  of  this  period,  should 
be  recorded  the  Dame  of  that  illustrious  philosopher,  Stanis- 
las Leszczynski.  He  wrote  most  of  his  works  on  politics  and 
ethics  in  French ;  and  in  the  Polish  language  he  published  a 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  verse  ;  besides  other 
works  in  his  native  tongue.  This  distinguished  king  of  Poland 
had  the  honor  of  being  associated  with  Konarski  and  Zaluski ; 
the  latter  of  whom  founded  a  large  and  celebrated  library  at 
his  own  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  His  mind  was 
stored  with  an  extensive  erudition,  and  a  vast  amount  of  know- 
ledge, secured  by  a  most  retentive  memory.     He  wrote  a  large 
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Mimber  of  Latin  uid  Polish  books  on  variow  literary  nd  Uofira- 
phical  sabjeotB,  and  several  poetical  works. 

Wenoeslaiis  Rsewnskiy  wayirode  of  PodoUa.  and  contemporarj 
with  Zalnaki,  was  a  noUeman  of  high  rank,  distingnished  ftr  his 
patriotism  and  erudition ;  and  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries 
in  critioal  taste.    His  translation  of  the  Psalms  is  oonaiderod  s 
work  of  great  merit.     The  catalogue  of  the  distingoished  men 
of  this  period,  b  adorned  with  the  name  of  tibat  iUnstriona  prince, 
Adam  Czartorjaki,  the  uncle  of  king  Stanislas  Angnstos.     As  a 
patron  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  he  had  no  superior. 
He  was  mar^al  of  the  Diet  in  1764,  when  the  odious  Hbenut 
veto  was  abolished.     As  a  statesman,  he  enjoyed  the  first  rank ; 
and  besides  his  brilliant  literary  career,  he  has  left  the  world 
several  historical  works  published  under  his  care  and  patronage, 
and  several  poems  firom  his  pen  for  the  stage ;  all  of  which  were 
distinguished  for  the  purity  of  his  vernacular  language  in  which 
they  were  written.     The    noble  family  of  the  Gzartoryskis  h&ve 
justly  been  styled  the  Polish  Medici,  in  honor  of  their  patriotism 
and  their  liberal  patronage ;  which  the  several  members  of  the 
family  bestowed  on  talent  and  the  literature  of  their  country. 
Their    beautiful    and    classical   seat,  Pulavi,  which  has    been 
rendered  immortal  in  history  and  song,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Russians  in  the  late  war,  and  its  literary  treasures  carried  to  St. 
Petersburgh. 

The  &mily  of  Potocki  is  entitled  to  equal  rank  with  that  of 
Csartoryski  in  the  literature  of  this  period.  In  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Count  Paul  Potocki 
and  his  grandson  Anthony,  were  both  equally  distinguished  for 
their  talents  and  literary  culture.  The  works  of  Paul  were  pub- 
lished by  count  Zaluski  under  the  title  of ''  Genealogia  Potocki- 
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auk''  The  af&ecbm  and  addrenas  of  AoAoajj  iduoh  weM 
conaidered  aa  modala  both  in  aftyle  and  matter,  have  Wen  prinoi* 
paHj  printed  in  Danejkowioa'  Su^da  Pciona,  Boi  tke  moal 
distii^gaiahed  meabera  of  thia  illnatriooa  Polish  finnii^i  were  the 
two  brothera,  Ignatioa  and  Stanislaa  Koatka  Potooki,  who  eatab- 
liahed  their  fiune  aa  patriots,  atateameo,  writeia,  and  patrona  of 
general  literature.  Ignatiua  was  a  diatingniBhed  writer.  He 
tranalated  Condillao'a  logio  as  a  dua-book  for  aohoola,  bemdea 
Boat&ining  various  other  literary  enterpriaea  at  hia  own  ezpenae. 
While  he  was  justly  oelebrated  for  hia  unfaltering  doTotion  to  the 
educational  interests  of  his  country,  he  found  time  and  meana 
for  the  action  of  hia  benevolent  hewt,  in  the  humane  work  of 
promoting  the  emancipation  of  the  aerfa ;  and  died  in  1809  a 
friend  to  hia  countiy,  and  a  firm  advocate  of  alx&hing  siiaveiy. 
Hia  brother,  Stanislaa  Koatka,  waa  educated  in  the  aame  aehool, 
aad  cheridbed  the  same  political  principles ;  although  he  waa  leaa 
active  in  the  struggles  of  the  Polea  during  their  eaq»iring  inde- 
pendence. Retiring  to  Austria,  after  the  king  had  joined  the 
confederation  of  Targowica,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  hia 
studies ;  in  1807  he  returned  to  his  country,  and  there,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  independent  schools  and  education,  uaed  all  hia  talents, 
means,  and  influence  for  the  promotion  of  the  literature  and  good 
of  his  country.  When  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  was  founded 
in  1815,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  publie  instruction,  and  ever 
after  was  found  at  his  post,  aa  the  leader  and  advocate  of  eveiy 
patriotic  and  literary  enterprise.  His  eminent  <»ratorical  powera 
secured  him  the  name  of  prinaps  eloquentim  ;  and  in  geniua  he 
excelled  his  brother,  although  hia  inferior,  perhapa,  in  energy  of 
character.  Hia  great  work  was  published  in  1815,  on  style  and 
elocution ;  his  translation  of  Wiokelmann's  book  on  ancient  art, 
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wm  ft  woric  of  meriii  whioli  lie  enriched  by  notes  mid  illostarftUoDS, 
bat  did  not  ftsiah  it.  In  addition  to  these  works,  his  enlogieo^ 
speeohes,  and  essays,  several  of  whioh  were  on  PoHsh  learning, 
published  in  1816,  all  exerted  a  &Torable  influence  on  Polish 
literature.  Stanislas  Potoeki  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
prinoipal  moTer  in  pnblisldng  the  great  work  Manwmenia  Be^um 
Pdoma  Cracoviennaj  at  Warsaw,  in  1623.  With  these  distin- 
guished statesmen  and  scholars,  must  not  be  confoonded  their 
degenerate  cousin,  Stanidas  Felix  Potoeki,  one  of  the  principal 
traitors  to  his  country,  and  the  adyocate  of  its  corrupt  institn- 
tions  and  final  ruin. 

Hugo  KoUantay,  Count  SteumbeTg,  was  a  distinguished  noUe- 
nan,  an  orator,  and  a  political  writer  of  eminence,  who,  in 
connection  with  Ignatius  Potoeki,  published  a  history  of  tile 
Polish  constitution.  Adam  NaruBsewicz,who  was  at  the  head  of 
lustorioal  literature  of  his  age,  translated  Tacitus,  whose  style 
seems  to  prevail  in  his  original  works.  His  history  of  the  Polidi 
nation  has  eyer  been  a  standard  work,  and  neyer  has  been 
excelled  by  any  PoliA  author  in  erudition,  style,  and  philological 
conc^tion.  The  six  volumes  published  by  himself,  embrace  the 
period  from  965  to  1386,  commencing  with  the  second  yolume. 
He  coDeoted  the  materials  for  the  first  yolume,  which  was  to  haye 
contained  the  traditionary  history  of  Poland,  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  written  literature,  and  intended  to  pubHsh  it  after- 
wards, but  his  death  prevented.  The  Warsaw  Society  of  Friends 
of  Science  published  it  thirty  years  aflter  his  death,  and  engaged 
the  principal  talents  of  Poland  in  the  continuation  of  this  eminent 
work.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  the  future  work 
was  so  planned,  that  each  writer  was  to  confine  bis  labors  to  the 
histoiy  of  the  admiuistration  of  a  single  king,  and,  finally,  after 
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Moh  part  appeared,  tke  soeietf  mm  to  make  a  eoQeeticm  oi  Ae 

whole,  and,  if  thought  neoeaiarj,  cauae  it  to  be  re-writtea. 

Several  distiiigiuahed  men  detoted  themselrea  to  this  laudable 

enterprise,  which    has  giyen   nee  to  Beveral  ralaable  worka. 

Among  other  things,  Namsiewiea  had  ooUeoted  for  his  work  a 

library  of  materials  in  three  hundred  and  sixty  folio  Tolomes. 

Besides  writing  a  biography  of  Chodkiewiei,  the  Lithuanian 

oaptoin,  and  the  history  of  the  Tartars,  he  distinguished  himself 

as  a  poet,  and  died,  in  1796,  of  grief  at  the  miserable  fote  of  his 

eountry.    Namsiewioz  was  edueated  by  the  Jesuito,  and  belonged 

to  that  order  until  ito  dissolution,  and  died  archbishop  of  Luck. 

He  seems  to  form  a  oonneoting  link  between  the  literature  of  the 

fifth  and  sixth  periods  ;    partaking,  in  some  degree,  of  the 

panegyrio  and  iowery  style  of  the  past ;  but,  in  energy  and  itoh- 

ness,  excels  all  his  predecessors  and  successors.    His  complete 

works  are  found  in  the  great  collection  at  Count  Mostowski, 

published  in  twelve  volumes  at  Warsaw,  in  1804-5. 

Joachim  Lelewel  was  another  distinguidied  Polish  author.    He 

published  a  new  edition  of  Wage's  History  of  Poland,  which  had 

been  used  as  a  class-book  in  the  Polish  schools  for  more  than 

fifty  years.     Lelewd,  adopting  a  new  plan  and  arrangement, 

divided  the  work  anew,  and  re-wrote  it  in  philosophical  style, 

under  the  titles  of  Pokmd  Conquering,  Poland  Flourishing,  Poland 

on  the  Decline,  and  Poland  Divided.     His  principal  improvementa 

are  his  philosophical  divisions  and  conclusions,  and  his  additions 

in  relation  to  the  legislature,  stetistics,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 

country.     He  published  several  other  historical  works,  besides 

several  translations.     His  most  celebrated  works  embrace  his 

Primitive  Lithuanians;    the  Condition  of  Soience  and  Art  in 

Poland,  before  the  Livention  of  Printing ;  the  Geography  of  the 

20* 
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AneittBtB  f  A%  Ocmmene  ni  Ae  HMBnioiiiis,  Cvdug^flnMyi,  and 
Bmnow;  a  Histotj  of  the  Aneieat  Indums;  lln  Diseoveries  of 
the  OartiftagbnaiiB  and  Greeks ;  Pdiab  BiUiography ;  MoDmaeBts 
of  the  Language  and  Goastitatkmof  Pohiid ;  etc.  O.  S.  Bantkie 
oontriboled  libeimDy  to  the  Ustorkal  literatore  of  Pehmd;  and 
partiodarly  by  his  eztesBm  history  of  the  oomitry,  one  of  tiie 
most  perfeot  ptodoetions  of  his  time;  the  second  edition  of  this 
prafovad  and  mterestiiig  iNurk  appeared  in  1880. 

One  of  the  most  brffliant  literary  stars  of  this  period  was  the 
Jesuit  Albertraady.  He  was  the  author  of  several  historieal 
works  and  treatises ;  and,  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  the 
fiirther  history  of  his  eonntry,  his  labors  were  most  ind^adi^Ie 
aad  nsefdl.  He  went  to  Italy,  where  he  oocopied  his  time  three 
years  in  eolleeting  a  hondred  and  ten  folio  Tolnmes  of  manuscript 
extracts,  every  word  of  which  was  written  widi  lus  own  hand. 
He  then  vinted  Stodkh<^  and  Upsal,  where  the  most  important 
manuscripts  in  relatbn  to  Poland  had  been  deposited.  The 
Swedish  government  Tory  illiberaUy  prohibited  him  from  taking 
any  extracts,  althoi^h  he  was  grudgingly  permitted  to  read  the 
doenments ;  bat  Albertrandy's  snperior  talents  snrmonnted  this 
embarrassment  by  has  powerfnl  memory,  which  enabled  him  to 
write  down  accurately  eyeiy  eyening  what  he  had  read  through 
die  day,  and  by  this  remarkable  expedient  he  added  to  his  rich 
Sbrazy  of  manuscripts  nearly  one  hundred  folio  yolumes. 

Polu^  history  received,  daring  the  sixth  period,  seyeral  other 
learned  contributions  from  the  pen  of  Niemcewici,  Bentkowski, 
Kwia&owski,  Soltykowica,  Surowiecki,  Lebwel,  Onacewica,  Counts 
OsBolinski  and  Cncki,  and  also  Matewski,  Siarciynski,  and  others. 
The  accomplished  princess,  Isabella  Ciartoryski,  wrote  a  book  of 
historical  informatioa  for  the  common  people,  called  ^*  Pilgrim  ef 
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Pobromfl.''  MflchoeirBld  and  Faleiuki  made  Mne  vflefd  akridf- 
ments  of  Polish  hutorj.  Turaki  rendered  valuable  serrieee  in  the 
cause  of  history,  by  tranalating  the  memoira  of  Choiaaia  on  the 
adminiatration  of  Henry  of  Yalois;  and  also  the  m«DoiiV  of 
Michael  Ogbski.  Under  ihe  patronage  of  the  ^^  Wariaw  Sooiely 
of  Friends  of  Science,"  Niemoewiei  wrote  memoira  of  anment 
Poland,  and  several  historical  songs,  which  enriched  the  poetry  aa 
well  as  the  history  of  the  day.  In  1830,  the  memonra  of  J. 
Kilinski,  the  shoemaker,  and  of  Siarakowaki,  a  batcher,  who 
were  distinguished  patriots  and  leaden  in  the  reyololiott  ci  1795, 
were  published.  Much  valoAble  historical  information  may  be 
found  in  the  essays  of  the  modem  Polish  periodicals  CigetaB 
and  Vincent  Skraetnski,  Sowinski,  Jodlow^ki,  Bohnsi,  Count  John 
Potocki,  Count  Berkowski,  Prince  Sapieha,  and  Lelewel,  diatinr 
guished  themselves  in  universal  history.  Several  of  Lelewel'a 
works  have  been  translated  into  French  and  German.  The  Gkr- 
man  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Discoveries  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Greeks,  published  at  Berlin  in  1832,  was  honored  by  an 
introduction  from  the  famous  Ritter.  Poland  has  not  produced, 
to  our  knowledge,  a  single  work  <^  eminence  on  foreign  or  ancient 
history ;  the  hole  aim  of  their  literature  seems  to  be  the  promo- 
tion of  their  own  national  glory. 

The  period  now  under  consideration  contributed  its  full  share 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Polish  language,  by  cleansing  its  voca- 
bulary of  foreign  impurities,  and  by  learned  researohes  in  relation 
to  its  origin  and  subsequent  history.  The  learned  Linde  has  pro- 
duced several  profound  historical  and  philologieal  works  on  Slavic 
literature,  besides  his  comparative,  critical  dictionary,  in  six 
Tolumes,  which  has  become  a  standard  work.  G.  S.  Bantk]«| 
the  well-known  author  of  aoTeral  ii^terestang  historical  aii4  bibli(h 
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TolumeB,  in  the  Gefman,  Polish,  sod  Latiii  laBgoages, 
has  pnblidied  a  Polish  Grammar,  and  Polish-German  Dietionary. 
A  new  edition  of  (he  Jus  Ruiuorumy  with  a  critieal  pr^JM^e  and 
explanatory  notes,  has  been  written  bj  Rakowieeki.  Slavic 
Uteratore  has  been  benefited  by  a  valoable  Tolnme  from  the  pen 
0f  Maiewdd.  Ssnmaki,  Gbrominald,  Sowmski,  Jnssjni^,  Connt 
OsBoIi&ski,  and  Bentkowski,  have  published  bibliographical  works, 
and  seyeral  learned  books  on  the  literary  history  of  Poland. 
Several  rich  articles  on  Polish  literature  are  contained  in  the 
works  of  Ooont  Stan.  Potocki.  Previous  to  the  sixth  period,  aO 
the  bibliographical  works  were  written  in  Latin.  Bentkowski^ 
history  of  Polish  Hterature,  published  at  Warsaw  in  1814,  con- 
tains a  catalogue  of  all  works  published  on  Polish  literatnre 
previous  to  that  time. 

Polish  elocution  during  this  period  reached  its  meridian  splen- 
dor. The  fine  arts,  and  more  particularly  tiie  department  of 
elocution,  are  the  creatures  of  the  times,  and  are  frequently  cul- 
tivated as  a  work  of  present,  urgent  necessity.  This  principle 
was  not  without  its  influence  in  developing  and  improving  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  and  most  undoubtedly 
wielded  a  powerfdl  influence,  in  forming  the  orators  of  England, 
France,  and  America,  during  their  successive  revolutions  and 
severe  struggles  for  national  independence.  In  Poland  we  see 
this  oonkolling  principle  rapidly  developing  itself  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  elective  kings-— the  beginning  of  Poland'b 
downfall— to  the  final  dissolution  in  1830.  Their  talents,  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  physical,  spurred  by  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  found  a  most  congenial  soil  for  the  cultivadon  of  PoUsh 
eloquence.  The  agonising,  intelleotual  struggles  of  these  sad 
times,  whjch  ^ed  men's  souls  to  their  utmost  ability  and  endu- 
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naee,  u  they  saw  dsfly  their  beloved  couniiy  perishing  and 

bleeding  at  every  pore — ^the  violent  combatB  betireen  the  friends 

of  the  conntry,  for  its  preservation,  and  its  vile  enemies  and 

traitors,  who,  Judas-Hke,  sold  it  to  the  Cossacks  for  a  few  paltry 

pieces  of  silver — ^the  anxious  disonssions  of  new  measures  of 

reform  and  improved  political  theories,  called  out  all  the  latent 

talent  of  the  country,  and  filled  the  constitutional  Diet  from  1788 

to  1791,  with  an  array  of  oratorical  talent  seldom  equalled  in  any 

nation.    The  most  distinguished  Polish  orators  of  this  period 

were  the  Potoeki's,  Niemoewioi,  Ciartoryski,  Sapieha,  Kollantay, 

MatosTCwics,  Soltyk,  Kicinaki,  and  others.    Pulpit  eloquence, 

as  usual,  waned  under  the  blighting  and  immoral  influence  of 

corrupt  political  strife.     The  Poles  generally  preferred  the  Jesuit 

Laohow^i,  the  ohaphun  of  the  last  king,  as  a  pulpit  orator ; 

though  the  Qerman   critics  generally  gave  the  preference  to 

Wyrwios,  and  inore  particularly,  Karpowicz;   and  all  hearers 

accorded  to  Szweykowski,  Zachwyaszewics,  Prasmowski,  Jako- 

bowaki,  Stianawski,  and  Woronici,  bishops  of  Warsaw,  the  honor 

of  eloquent  preachers. 

But  the  reputation  of  the  modem  literature  of  Poland,  rests 
principally  on  their  poetry,  in  connection  with  their  history  and 
elocution.  Unfortunately  for  the  Polish  poets,  they  blindfy  fol- 
lowed the  imperfect  and  obsolete  rules  of  Boileau,  and  the  French 
sohool,  long  after  the  rest  of  Europe  had  abandoned  them,  and 
adopted  the  better  taste  of  Germany  and  England.  The  justiy 
celebrated  Narusoewics  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
Polish  literati,  both  as  a  historian  and  poet.  Besides  his  well- 
executed  translations  of  Anacreon,  and  some  of  Horace's  Odes, 
he  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  '^  Guide,"  and  several  odes,  pastorals, 
epigrams,  and  satires.    The  most  celebrated  poet  in  the  reign  of 
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Stanislas  Aogiistiia^  wisjBOQot  IgDatins  Krasiekiy  bishop  of  Enne- 
laad  or  Warmiai  and  affcerwaids  of  Qnesen,  and  known  aa  the 
Polish  Voltaire.  Among  his  best  works  are  fonnd  an  epic  called 
'^  The  Wars  of  Chocim/'  and  three  comic  epics,  one  of  wkieh, 
called  Manachamac/daf  ridicules  the  monks  in  the  keenest  satire ; 
aaid  to  baye  been  written  on  the  request  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
the  patron  and  friend  of  the  author.  His  conntxymen  have  ever 
considered  his  great  heroic  epic  as  a  standard  work ;  but  foreign 
critics,  while  they  concede  it  to  be  a  Talnable  historical  poem, 
deny  it  the  possession  of  true  ^ic  power  and  orijginal  iaTenliott. 
His  minor  poems  are  foil  of  wit  and  sarcasm;  and  his  prose 
shows  him  awake  to  the  errors,  follies,  and  misforianes  of  his 
oountiy.  His  best  translations  are  Plutarch,  and  Maopherson^i 
Ossian.  As  a  poet,  he  belonged  to  the  cold,  formal,  French 
style,  which  prevailed  in  the  fifth  period.  The  complete  woiks 
of  Erasioki  were  published  by  Dmochowski,  at  Warsaw,  in 
1803--4 ;  and  a  stereotype  edition  was  issued  at  Breslaa  in  1824 
If  we  credit  some  Polish  critics,  Trembecki  of  1812  ranks 
with  Krasicki,  as  a  lyric  poet  His  principal  poem  ''  Zofiowka," 
oonforms  to  the  taste  of  that  day,  in  which  the  coutemplatLTe  and 
descriptiye  sfyle  prevailed,  and  has  been  translated  by  La  Garde 
into  French  ;  though  his  imagination  was  more  brilliant  than  his 
contemporary  Polish  poets.  Siymanowski,  of  1801,  the  author 
of  several  pastorals,  secured  reputation  by  his  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness ;  but  their  real  poetical  value  may  well  be  doubted.  The 
principal  characteristics  of  the  Polish  pastcnal  poetry  of  this  age, 
are  imitations  of  the  French  school ;  and  seem  to  ddight  in  por- 
traying nature  in  all  its  virtuous,  vicious,  and  licentious  phases, 
without  disorimination  or  good  taste ;  while  the  pastorals  of  the 
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nxteonili  oentary  occupy  a  medium  betweea  Uie  buoolica  9t  the 
anciobtB,  and  the  modern  Italian  and  Spanish  eclo|i(aea 

Wengierski,  who  died  in  1787,  was  a  poet  of  some  merit ; 
though  his  style  and  morals  imitate  the  French  literature  of  that 
period.  Karpinski,  who  was  also  a  pastoral  poet,  adopted  the 
German  style,  and  ranks  high  for  his  talents  and  natiooal  style. 
His  yennon  of  the  Psalms,  and  his  translation  of  Kaoine's  Athalia, 
have  never  been  excelled.  The  vigor  and  freshness  of  Dionystua 
ELniainin  has  distinguished  him  as  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  age. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  college  of  the  Jesnits  at  Witebsk, 
and  spent  a  part  of  his  Ufe  at  Pulawy,  the  residence  of  Priaoe 
Csartoryski,  under  the  patronage  of  this  distinguished  nobleman, 
where  he  imprudently  and  unfortunately,  like  Tasao,  became  the 
victim  of  love  for  one  <^  his  lady  patronesses.  Some  critics  have 
compared  his  style  to  that  of  Burns ;  but  his  principal  &me  rests 
on  a  ludicrous  heroic  caUed  the  '*  Balloon." 

Among  the  poets  of  the  first  rank  in  this  period,  are  enrolled 
the  names  of  Niemoewics,  Brodainski,  bishop  Woronici,  and 
Mickiewicz.  Julius  JXiemcewici  comes  down  to  us  with  the  triple 
fame  of  a  distinguished  politician,  historian,  and  poet.'  He  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  fame  by  lus  overpowering  eloquence  in  the 
Diet  of  1788-92,  as  the  deputy  of  Lithuania.  His  name  is  dear 
to  America,  for  the  reason  that,  after  having  repeatedly  raised  his 
eloquent  voice  in  the  Polish  Diet  for  the  freedom  of  his  country, 
he  fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  his  friend  and  brave  general, 
Kosciusko,  and  -(diared  with  him  the  horrors  of  imprisonment 
and  the  fate  of  war ;  and  after  his  beloved  country  had  fidlen  with 
its  noble  patriots,  he  accompanied  his  great  commander  to 
America,  where  he  became  the  friend  and  associate  of  Washing- 
ton, whose  life  he  aAerwards  wrote  in  his  best  vein  of  ebqnemoe. 
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ealogiefl  on  Washington  and  Kosciusko,  are  deservedly 
masterpieoes  of  elooation.  His  principal  works  are  his  *'  Reign 
of  Sigismnnd  III.,"  and  his  historical  songs  and  dramas.  What- 
ever he  writes,  shows  him  the  same  warm-hearted  patriot,  the 
same  lover  of  human  liberty,  and  a  man  of  superior  talents ; 
and  had  he  oonfined  his  superior  genius  to  any  one  department 
of  Uteraturet  instead  of  spreading  it  over  the  whole  field  of  poU- 
tios,  theology,  and  general  learning,  he  would  have  had  but  few 
equals  in  the  world.  Niemoewica^s  works,  to  our  knowledge,  have 
never  been  published  in  a  oolleeted  form.  His  historieal  songs  were 
issued  at  Warsaw  in  1819  ;  which  were  set  to  music  by  eminent  Po- 
Ush  musioians,  some  of  whom  were  ladies ;  and,  on  account  of  their 
farvent  patriotic  principles,  have  excelled  all  other  Polish  songs. 

John  Woronicc,  bishop  of  Cracow,  and  subsequently  of  War- 
saw,  was  an  eminent  poet,  as  well  as  an  eminent  preacher.  His 
dignified  and  lofty  productions  ring  the  historical  fame  of  his 
eountry,  except  a  few  religious  hymns.  His  principal  produc- 
tions are  his  *^  Sybil,"  in  which  his  ima^ation  calls  up  from 
their  graves  the  ancient  Polish  kings,  to  weep  over  the  ruins  of 
their  former  prosperous  country ;  and  his  *^  Lechiade,"  an  epic 
of  great  merit.  Gasimir  Brodrinski,  of  1835,  an  eminent 
original  poet  atid  a  distinguished  translator,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  modem  Polish  schools  of  romantio  literature. 
He  first  introduced  Scott's  works  into  Polish  literature,  and  trans- 
lated Macpherson's  Oscian.  He  has  generally  been  character- 
ised as  a  poet  of  strong  national  feelings,  which  everywhere 
pervade  his  eloquent  and  warm-hearted  productions. 

Adam  Mickiewics,  bom  in  1798,  commenced  his  reputation 
as  an  eminent  Polish  poet,  by  the  publication  of  three  small 
volumes  of  misoeUaneous   poetry,    first   issued   in    I83d-d8. 
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Soon  after  ibis  he  pvblidied  Ub  Oonrad  Wanenrod,  a  poetic  tale, 
deBoribing  an  interesting  aoene  from  the  Polish  wars  with  the 
Tentonio  knights.  The  fourth  Tolmne  of  his  works  appeared  at 
Paris,  where  his  earlier  poetry  was  reprinted  in  1828.  To  this 
eatslogne  of  Polish  poets  may  be  added,  Gurski,  L.  Osinski, 
Molfiki,  TansM,  Bonosa,  TomassewiU,  Okrasiewski,  l^mowski, 
Ssydlowdd,  and  Koimian,  all  of  Whom  have  attained  eminence 
in  Polish  literatore.  Jnsxjnski,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Polish  Poets, 
published  in  1820,  describes  npwards  of  one  thonsand  fbnr  hun- 
dred bards,  who  at  diflerent  periods  in  Polish  history  had  snng 
ilie  prosperity  and  adrersity  of  their  conntry.  Homer  has  been 
well  translated  by  Stassyc,  Bmochowski,  and  Przybylski ;  and 
Dmochowski  has  done  jnstioe  to  the  translation  of  Yirgil. 
DmoohowiU's  translations  are  in  rhymed-verse ;  and  those  of 
Pisybylski  are  in  the  original  measves.  The  last  author  has  also 
translated  Paradise  Lost,  the  Lusiad,  and  seyeral  other  yalnable 
poems,  whose  translations  riiow  him  a  profound  scholar,  both  in 
the  original  languages  and  his  own  natire  tongue.  Stasiyc  has 
earned  reputation  by  scTcral  valuable  works  on  various  sub- 
jects ;  and  also  endeared  himself  to  his  country,  not  only  as  a 
man  of  letters,  but  also  as  a  devoted  patriot.  Okrascewski  trans- 
lated the  Greek  tragic  poets ;  while  Sienkiewici,  Odyniec,  and 
others,  devoted  themselves  to  the  translation  of  English  works. 
Pelinski,  the  translator  of  BeHHe  and  Racine,  is  esteemed  as  the 
most  harmonious  Polish  vernfier.  Osindd,  Kicinski,  Hodani,  and 
Krussynski,  have  enriched  Polish  literature  by  their  translations 
of  French  authors.  Minasowics  is  favorably  known  as  the 
author  of  fifty-three  different  works.  Nagurcsewski  also  trans- 
lated several  ancient  authors ;  and  Karpinaki,  Naruscewics,  and 
Krasicki,  rank  well  as  translators.     It  appears  thai  the  literature 
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of  tiua  period  excelled  ftU  others  la  tbe  mmbeia  aad  lidbaeflB  of 
its  translatioiis ;  aod  all  the  poets  above-mentioned^  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  added  to  their  or](2^Qal  prodaotions  sereral  vilii- 
able  translations. 

The  Poles  have  been  much  lass  soecestfnl  and  fmitfol  in  novcb 
said  romance,  than  in  poetry ;  aad  their  Bnssisii  neighbors  have 
excelled  them  in  this  bran<^  of  liieraiore.  The  litantore  of 
Poland,  as  well  as  that  of  all  otiier  nations,  is  a  ime  portrufc  of 
their  individual  and  na^nal  character.  They  excel  m  lustoiy 
and  poetry,  but  entirely  fail  in  prose  talea,  novels,  and  aunilaor 
productions;  fcr  the  reason  that  their  mannsrs,  onstcnafl,  and 
habits  of  life,  which  have  been  formed  in  ooniaaaal  wars  and 
political  strifes,  furnish  ample  material  for  <poetry  and  luatory, 
while  the  more  peaceful,  retired,  and  modest  virtues  of  dcHBostie 
life,  which  form  the  principal  and  most  fruitful  suljects  for 
novels,  have  never  been  much  oulttvated  in  Poland.  And  lor 
this  reason  the  English  and  American  novels,  where  domeatio  life 
is  the  purest  and  most  extensively  cultiv^ed,  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  Domestic  lije,  which  is  the  true  baas  of  this  braneh  of 
literature,  never  possessed  its  real  oharma  in  Poland,.  The  whole 
histoiy  of  the  nation  is  but  a  record  <^  domestic  and  foreign 
wars  ;  and  in  this  bloody  school  and  aarSery  of  degradation,  the 
whole  nation  has  been  trained  to  skveiy,  public  life,  spl^idor, 
and  military  fiune,  at  the  expense  of  the  modest  virtaea  of 
domestic  retirement,  and  those  female  eharmo  whioh  so  beaati- 
fully  adorn  the  sex  in  the  retired  and  useful  oirdes  of  hcana. 
The  same  reaeons  have  operated  to  the  prejudioe  of  the  true 
drama,  which  is  also  dependent  on  domestic  Ufe  for  its  richest 
and  happiest  scenes.  Nor  is  this  salutary  prinei|Je  ooafiaed  to 
these  narrow  circles ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  well-settled  rule  in  the 
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Ufltoiy  of  all  nations,  that  their  Uteratore,  in  all  tttf  deparlmentti 
is  rich  or  poor,  flourishing  or  waning,  aooording  to  the  parity  and 
progression  of  domestie  society,  and  the  social  relations  of  life. 
Niemeewics,  the  Polish  Scott,  in  1837  puUished  his  historical 
novel,  ^' John  of  Trencsyn,"  which,  howeyer,  possesses  sone 
merit  as  an  imitation  of  his  diatingnished  model.  Other  novels 
have  heen  written  hj  Skarbeck.  But  the  principal  work  of  this 
kind,  which  attempts  to  analjie  moral  character  and  descrihe 
Hashionahie  life,  is  '^  The  Intimations  of  the  Heart,"  from  the  pen 
of  the  distinguished  princess  of  Wirtembeig,  and  the  daughter 
of  Adam  and  Isahdla  Ciartoryaki.  Next  to  her  may  be  ranked, 
MM  a  writer  of  novels,  Clementina  Hofmann,  formeily  Taoska,  a 
lady  of  literary  eminence  and  moral  worth. 
'  The  Poles,  with  <he  exception  of  Count  Stanislas  Potoeki  and 
Ossolinski,  L.  Osinski,  Golanaki,  and  a  few  others,  have  never 
attained  eminence  in  criticisms  and  literary  taste  beyond  the 
narrow  limit  of  their  own  national  fiterature.  Nor  is  this 
florprising  when  we  consider  that  the  prevailing  passion  of  the 
Poles,  and  their  peculiar  failing,  was  their  inclination  to  celebrate 
and  exalt  their  own  country,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ances- 
tors, without  ever  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  rivalship  or 
superiority  in  other  nations;  and  hence  arose  that  feeling  oi 
national  pride  which  led  them  to  overrate  their  heroism,  litera- 
ture, and  other  attunments,  and  left  them  deJGunent  in  judgment 
and  critical  taste. 

Philosophy,  .both  natural  and  moral,  as  abstract  smences,  as  a 
medium  of  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  never  were  much  cul- 
tivated in  Poland ;  and  &e  same  is  true  of  all  the  other  nations 
/nmilarly  situated  and  governed.  Analogical  and  philosophical 
thought,  the  nursery  of  human  freedom,  and  the  origin  of  repub- 
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prboiples,  baa  tever  been  eneomged  hj  tyranis,  irho  Arm 
ioTestigationi  and  watch  with  jealousy  every  germ  of  free  and 
logical  reflection.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centarj, 
Petrjci  translated  into  the  Polish  language  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, which  contained  all  the  philosophy  taught  in  the  PoliA 
schools  for  several  centmies,  except  a  few  imperfect  commenta- 
ries on  some  branches  of  ethics  and  politics.  Saianiawski  and 
Jaronski,  early  in  ^e  nineteenth  century,  tried  to  introduce  the 
phOosopfay  of  Kant,  without  success.  Oaluchowski,  a  German 
philosophical  author,  though  a  Pole  by  birth,  and  Trentovski  and 
Giesskow!^  were  authors  of  some  merit  in  philosophical  science. 

Durmg  this  period  Warsaw  was  the  principal  seat  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Slavic  languages  and  polite  literature ;  while 
philology  and  the  exact  sciences  were  principally  pursued  at 
Wilna.  This  learned  university  was  distinguished  for  its  elemen- 
tary books  and  classical  languages.  Oroddek^  an  eminent 
professor  in  this  institution,  translated  Buttman's  Greek  Gram- 
mar into  Polish,  besides  several  philological  works.  Bobrowski 
and  Zukowski,  also  learned  professors  of  the  same  college, 
puUished  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  Grammar.  Senkowski,  of  St 
Petersburg,  was  eminent  in  the  oriental  languages ;  and  Count 
Raewuski,  of  Vienna,  was  respectably  connected  with  periodical 
literature. 

On  the  erection  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  under  the 
government  of  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  whose  partiality  for 
mathematical  science  was  so  ultra,  this  branch  of  learning  was 
cultivated  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  moral  and  fitenuy 
instructions.  During  this  mathematical  matia,  which  unfortu- 
nately continued  through  the  whole  of  the  sixth  period,  thii 
d^artment  of  science  was  ably  taught  by  John  Sniadecki,  whose 
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style  aad  langoage  was  not  excelled  in  his  time  and  country ;  and 
also  bj  Pociolmt,  Zaborowekii  Rogalinski  Ciech,  Polinaki,  Twar- 
dowskiy  Konkowski,  and  otherB.  Count  Sierakowaki  pabliahed  a 
work  on  arehitecture  ;  and  the  Polish  Jew,  Stern,  was  distin- 
guished throughout  Europe  for  his  indentions  of  arithmetioal  and 
agricultural  machines.  Andrew  Sniadecki  and  Count  Chod* 
kiewicz  were  distinguished  chemists  ;  H.  Osinski  and  Bystrsycki 
were  able  professors  in  natural  philosophy,  though  it  was  less 
studied ;  while  Kluk  and  Jundsill  were  famous  in  natural  history, 
botany,  and  aoology.  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
medical  science  in  Poland  was  ezcluaiTely  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers, principally  Germans  and  French ;  and  eyen  as  late  as  the 
olose  of  the  seTenteenth  centuiy  the  Poles  were  so  deficient  in 
civilisation,  as  to  hold  the  medical  profession  in  contempt.*  At 
an  earlier  day  they  had  a  few  eminent  physicians,  as  Martin  of 
Olkuso,  Felix  of  Lowicz,  and  Struthius ;  the  latter  was  invited  to 
Spain  to  save  the  life  of  Philip  II.,  and  also  the  Turkish  Sultan 
Sttliman  II.  In  more  modem  times,  Poland  has  produced 
several  skilful  physicians,  without  as  yet  forming  national  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  profession.  Lafoutaine  was  the 
body  physician  of  the  last  king.  Males,  Dsiarkowski,  Fenjutk^ 
and  others,  stood  well  in  their  profSsssion.  Medical  science  has 
been  most  liberally  patronised  at  the  University  of  Wilna. 

The  history  and  geography  of  Europe  show  very  conclusively 
that  Poland  was  designed  by  the  Creator  as  an  agricultural 
people.  It  is  the  most  extensive  plain  on  the  continent,  covered 
with  a  very  rich  and  fertile  soil,  well  adapted  for  graaing,  for 
fruits,  grains,  and  all  kinds  of  nutritious  plants  for  man  and  beast ; 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  useful  minerals  for  the  purposes  of 

*  Conaor's  Histery  of  Poland,  1698. 
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ption   and  a    Incratire   commerce ;  peopled  with 
eotj  millions  of  robust,  healthy  inhabitants,  well 
^icnltural,  mechanical,  and  mining  pnrsaits.    The 
inch  a  people  would  seem  to  demand  most  impe- 
tivation  of  political  economy,  agricnltnre,  mechanics, 
^  ;  and  the   neglect  of  these  nsefnl  branches  of 
at  once  account  for  the  misfortune  of  the  nation, 
itched    condition  of   the    masses — the  invariable 
such   causes.     It  was  not  until  after  some  twenty 
irs  of  the  present  century,  that  the  reflecting  states- 
1  began  to  awake  and  direct  their  attention  in  sober 
ional  economy  in  its  various  branches.     The  feJae 
Poles,  which  had  ever  prevailed  among  the  nobility 
eemen   of  the   country — ^that  all  commercial  and 
^urAuits    were    degrading    to    their    dignity,    had 
their  financial  energies,  and  ruined  the  agricultural 
ial  interests  of  the  country.     Several  societies  have 
1  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  science,  which 
several  able  treatises   on  those  subjects,  without, 
Dducing  any  new  tiieory  or  principles.     Political 
fttely  surpassed  all  other  branches  of  moral  sciences, 
iarski,  and  others   contributed  valuable  statistieal 
Mid  in  the  vernacular  language.     The  *'  Geography 
land,^'  by  Swiencki,  and  the  **  History  of  the  Polish 
»asantry,"  oontain  much  useful  information  in  rd*- 
statistics.     Count  Raozynski,  in  his  *'  Journey  to 
»  and  Troy,"  gives  an  extensive  and  aoourate  statis- 
»f  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine. 

now  under  discussion  made  some  feeble  adyaaces  in 
>e.    Jurispnidenoe,  in  all  ita  departments,  has  eyer 
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been  n^leoted  in  P(4and ;  and  to  this  cause,  in  a  great  measara, 
mnj  be  attributed  the  national  rain.  Poland  Proper,  sinee  the 
organiiation  of  the  Diet,  has  been  governed  bj  conetitatione  and 
Btatates,  sandioned  by  the  National  Aaeemblj,  which  had  their 
origin  in  ancient  usages,  ecnsuehuUneSj  or  in  partiealar  eiroum* 
stances.  The  towns  generallj  were  goremed  by  the  code  of 
Magdeburg.  The  ancient  Lithuanian  statutes,  collected  in 
1529,  prevailed  in  Lithuania,  as  they  do  even  at  the  present  day, 
except  where  it  is  overruled  by  a  conflicting  ukute.  This  code  is 
sometimes  called  the  code  of  Leo  Sapieha,  the  sub-chancellor  of 
Lithuania,  who  translated  it  from  the  White  Russian  into  the 
Polidi  language  in  1688.  The  several  Polish  provinces  are 
governed  by  seven  different  syst^ns  of  law,  which  prevail  in  the 
respective  subordinate  governments  of  the  kingdom.  During  the 
reign  of  the  last  king  of  Poland,  several  laudable  attempts  were 
made  for  extensive  judicial  improvements ;  but  were  all  crushed 
in  the  bud  by  Russian  despotism.  Among  these  oontemplated 
improvements  was  the  general  code  of  laws,  which  was  planned 
and  prepared  by  the  ablest  statesmen  and  lawyers  in  the  nation  ; 
but  was  unfortunately  rejected  by  the  Diet  of  1777.  After  the 
government  of  Poland  passed  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  prepara^ 
tions  were  soon  made  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  code ;  but 
the  first  part  of  the  work,  which  was  presented  by  the  council  of 
state  in  the  form  of  a  criminal  code  in  1820,  was  also  rejected  by 
the  Diet.  A  portion  of  the  civil  code,  however,  was  accepted  in 
1825  ;  but  the  whole  code  which  was  prepared  in  1830,  perished 
in  the  revolution  of  that  melancholy  year.  It  has  happened  in 
Poland  as  in  all  other  nations  of  similar  laws,  government,  litera- 
ture, and  institutions,  that  remedial  law,  or  the  administration  of 
justice,  is  a  system  of  bribery,  perjury,  murder,  and  corruption. 
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It  Mems  to  be  oompantiTely  sn  easy  task  for  any  natkia  to  enaok 
a  code  of  civil  righta ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  to  enforce  tLem 
honestly  and  fairly.  A  wise  and  jndioions  system  of  remedial 
law,  including  pleadings,  practice,  and  evidence,  are  found  only 
in  those  nations  where  civilization,  science,  morals,  and  religion 
have  reached  their  meridian  splendor,  as  in  EIngland  and  America. 
In  Poland  two  thirds  of  the  judges  of  the  lower  courts  are  dected ; 
and  the  other  third,  with  all  the  officers  of  the  higher  tribunals, 
are  appointed  by  the  government.  Until  very  recently,  the  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  medicine  were  stigmatised  as  beneath  the 
notice  of  a  nobleman ;  although  they  were  not  prohibited  by  law, 
as  traders  were,  who  lust  the  rank  of  nobleman,  as  an  ignomi- 
nious punishment  for  the  crime  of  "  retailing  by  yards  or  by 
pints ;"  and  the  same  disgrace  attached  to  all  those  occupations 
which  were  the  source  of  pecuniary  profit.  For  a  long  period  it 
was  thought  a  matter  of  indifference  for  a  nobleman  even  to 
understand  arithmetic  But,  in  modern  times,  the  study  of  law, 
under  the  instructions  of  Slotwinski,  in  Cracow,  Bantkie,  and 
Maoiejowski,  in  Warsaw,  has  become  more  popular.  The  uniyer- 
sities,  in  a  very  limited  manner,  taught  the  Boman  law,  both 
dvil  and  criminal,  as  well  as  the  law  of  nations  and  nature ; 
though  without  any  visible  good  effects. 

That  important  branch  of  literature  which  is  founded  in  foreign 
travels,  has  been  very  much  neglected  in  Poland ;  which  aocounts 
for  the  great  scarcity  of  books  in  this  department  of  learning. 
Among  the  very  few  books  of  travels  found  in  their  libraries,  are 
^^  Travels  for  the  Purpose  of  Discovering  Slavic  Antiquities,"  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg,  1795»  by  John  Potocki ;  and,  in  later  times, 
the  ''Journal  of  Travels  to  Constantinople  and  the  Plain  of 
Troy,"  by  Eaczynski,  richly  embellished  with  illustrations.     The 
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bflt  Mthor  piiblislied  John  Sobiedd's  letters  tt  Braekv,  m  18S1 ; 
a  irery  popular  work,  and  generellj  read  throQ^oitt  Borope  in 
several  languages.  The  same  author  htm  published  a  whde  series 
of  memoirs,  wbioh  are  fUl  of  interest.  Ljaeh  Ehjnna,  in  1898, 
puUished  a  statistioal  new  of  Great  Britain. 


BncTicm  IX. 

SETSNTH  PERIOD, 

The  serentb  ana  last  period  of  Polbh  Hteratnre  embraces  the 
time  from  the  Polish  reyohition,  in  1830,  to  the  year  1850. 
This  important  period  in  Polish  histoxy  had  been  introdnced  bj 
ihe  ^frannioal  and  inhntnan  prorooations  of  Rnssian  despotism, 
during  the  fifteen  years  which  preceded  it.  Tins  sad  period  in 
the  annals  of  Poland  may  be  regarded  sa  the  cataetrophe  of  the 
national  drama,  the  fbneral  of  the  Bepublio,  and  the  crisis  of 
European  despotism.  Bussia  had  now  determined  to  annihilate 
the  last  vestiges  of  Polish  nationality,  by  destroying  their  univer- 
sities, schools,  and  literary  institutions ;  by  burning  and  plunder- 
ing the  libraries,  and  by  superseding  the  Polish  language  and 
literature  with  Bussian  ignorance  aiid  barbarity.  The  promised 
reforms  of  the  Ciars,  and  the  liberal  constitution  of  Alexander, 
granted  on  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Kosciusko,  were  now  vio- 
lated in  bad  faith ;  and  the  om^  wrongs  infiioted  on  tiie  Poles 
sinee  1815,  mantled  the  fsoe  of  the  civiHsed  world  with  shame 
and  indignation,  at  the  sight  of  the  deeds  of  darkness  and  savage 
brutaKty  which  disgraced  the  Bussian  empire  for  ever.     In 

addition  to  the  numerous  barbarities  of  tiie  Bussian  despot,  the 

21 
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bnital  oonduot  of  the  Rnniaii  generaluBimo,  and  of  fak  civil  aad 
litarj  offioerBy  lU^ally  aad  vneonstilutioiially  quartered  in  Polmad^ 
form  one  of  the  most  revolting  pictufes  in  the  worid'a  hirtorj. 
And  the  baae  individnal,  the  RuABian  tyrant,  who  anthoriied  these 
abnses,  whose  life  and  heart's  blood  shoold  have  been  the  fotieik 
of  his  crimes,  has  never  been  looked  npon  by  any  hnman  being 
but  with  the  utmost  diflgnst  and  abhorrence.  The  war  of  1830, 
which  those  Russian  barbarians  so  wantonly  and  unjustly  provoked 
for  several  years  previous,  called  into  exercise  all  the  mental, 
physical,  and  pecuniary  resources  of  the  injured  nation ;  and,  of 
course,  as  a  natural  consequence,  arrested  all  literary  and  moral 
improvement ;  until  after  the  final  battle,  ^ioh  left  little  else  than 
the  quiet  stillness  of  the  tomb,  the  activity  of  the  dead,  and  the 
general  ruin  of  a  nation's  hopes,  joys,  and  interests.  As  far  as 
the  eye  of  the  soaring  eagle  can  now  range,  nothing  remains  in 
the  once  beautiful,  flourishing  plains  of  Poland,  but  the  smoke  i^ 
burning  cities,  the  shouts  of  the  fierce  Oossaok,  the  corpses  of 
brave  heroes  reposing  in  the  slumbers  of  death,  by  the  side  of  the 
mangled  bodies  of  their  wives  and  children,  besmeared  with  the 
smoke  and  ashes  of  their  burning  mansions  and  humble  homes ; 
while  their  noblest  sons  who  survive  the  shock,  are  wandering  &r 
and  wide  as  prisoners  and  exiles.  The  blighting  inflneaoe  of  sueh 
causes  on  literature  and  ioiellectaal  pursuits  can  be  readily 
perceived. 

The  swan-like  literature  of  this  melancholy  period,  eTorywhero 
partakes  of  the  solemnity  and  disasters  of  the  times ;  and,  pei>- 
haps,  no  surer  index  of  the  feelings  and  condition  of  a  peopU^ 
their  prosperity  or  adversity,  their  virtues  or  Tices,  can  be  frand^ 
than  in  their  literature.  Men  of  grief,  in  almost  any  misfortune 
in  life,  may  learn  te  keep  silenoe^  and  thereby  suppreaa 
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feelingg ;  bat  the  pen  generally  portrays  the  heart  in  its  true 
ohaiaoter,  and  the  iheiights  we  eaonot  faiidle,  here  fane  their  way 
on  paper,  fireqnenUy  agaSnat  the  prdnbiiioiia  of  the  will.    After  a 
dead  atlcDoe  in  Polish  literature  for  sbont  three  years,  1833  closed 
with  one  small  Tdtune  oontaining  three  poems,  by  Niemcowieci 
and  Miekiewicz,  pid^liahed  at  Lttpiig,  which  were  filed  with  the 
requiems  of  their  nnfortsnate  -  ooontry.      Miokiewics  added  a 
fourth  Tolnme  to  his  three  volumes  of  poems,  published  at  Paris 
in  1828,  which  partakes  of  the  meUneholy  feelings  of  the  disas- 
trous times.    Aboat  the  same  time,  Xavier  Bronikowski,  the  late 
Tice  president  of  Warsaw,  pablished  at  Nuremberg  his  Polnuche 
MisceUen  in  the  German  language.    As  the  printing-offices  were 
closed  against  the  Polish  literati  at  home,  they  were  compelled  to 
flee  to  Paris  fi>r  the  protection  of  Iheir  lives  and  their  ftirther  \ 
literary  pursaits.     In  the  year  1882,  from  March  to  December,    . 
the  Mteexx  printing  establishments  at  Warsaw  issued  only  sixty*  ' 
three  works,  exolndiag  all  expressions  of  patriotic  feelings.     The    ' 
universitiss  of  Warsaw  and  Wilna  were  broken  up,  and  their 
extensive  and  valuable  libraries  were  removed  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Russian  autocrat  openly  and  boastingly  dedared  that,  it  was 
the  settled  and  unalterable  policy  of  his  government  to  annihilate 
as  fast  as  poasible  all  traoes  of  Pcdish  nationality,  and  change 
the  country,  with  all  the  Slavic  nations,  into  a  Russian  monarchy. 
The  tyrant- prosecuted  his  wicked  pnrpose  by  every  possible  act 
dmhmj  and  abuse.     The  lower  rudimental  schools,  as  well  as 
the  universities  and  higher  schools,  were  robbed  of  their  funds 
and  metamorphosed  into  Russian  government  schools ;   and,  after 
being  deprived  of  all  means  of  collegiate  education  for  several 
years,  the  Poles  were  permitted  to  feond  a  new  university  at  Kief, 
bttt  on- Russian  prinoij^. 
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Etwj  wlrare  the  peopk  ivere  iasidted  by  Roaaiait  ganamorSy 
oflioerSy  and  soldien ;  lihe  nwiiaers,  onttoms,  rel^kniy  IsDgaage, 
aad  BBtioml  peenliarities  of  the  oountrj  were  abused  and  ridiciiled, 
and  foreed  to  give  pkoe  to  Rmsian  eustoni)  langaage,  and  insd- 
tQttooa.  The  nnion  of  the  Greek  and  Catholio  Churches  was 
diflBolTed ;  and  hy  this  means  thooflaods  of  dieir  commmiicaiits 
were  forced  to  jolb  the  Rnasian  Church.  Large  and  temptoig 
|»ijM8  were  paid  to  the  higher  eohoole  for  the  best  essays  in  the 
Bvssiaa  language ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  all  ihis,  the  Csar,  in 
1833,  made  a  law,  that  after  1834,  no  Pole  shoold  be  employed  in 
the  RnaBian  semoe  without  a  complete  Itnowledge  of  the  Rusanan 
language.  These  oppressiTe  measures  were  most  sueoessful  in  the 
White  Russian  prorinees;  embracing  Lithuania,  Podolia,  and 
Volhynia,  which  had  formerly  been  under  the  Rmslan  government 
before  they  were  subdued  by  Poland,  and  are  now  inhabited  by 
a  Lithuanian  and  Russian  peasantry,  lliough  the  nobiUtj  Is  Polish  ; 
to  which  abuses,  Ouwarof,  ifae  minister  iii  the  sehool  department, 
tamely  and  cowardly  gate  hb  sanction,  as  appears  from  his  report 
of  1839. 

But,  fortunatdy  for  humanity,  tyranny-*-Russian  despotism 
not  excepted — never  has  been  able  to  control  the  God  of  Heaven, 
nor  change  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  unsuccess- 
ful experiments  of  the  Ciar  to  extinguish  all  national  and 
patriotic  fedingji  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people,  only  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  propodtion.  True,  tiiere  was  for  a  time  a  pandyns 
of  mental  and  literary  activity,  but  it  was  for  firom  meeting  the 
expectations  of  the  Russian  tyrants ;  and  things  have  been  eon- 
tifiually  growii^^  worse  ever  since.  The  national  foelii^  of 
twenty  millions  of  Poles  cannot  be  annihilated  by  any  earthfy 
power ;  and  certainly  not  by  the  short-sighted  feats  of  Ruariaa 
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birbarism,  to  mj  no&iiig  of  the  groBS  mjoBtiee  of  Aottria  and 
Pnueia.  Sinee  the  fall  of  1890,  literary  prodnotioiis  were  few 
in  proportioii  to  the  fbrmer  prodnetive  perioda  ;  bat  a  deep-toned 
feeling  of  national  re-ftetion  and  retribntion  has  perraded  everj 
Poliah  heart,  doTeloped  m  eyerj  page  of  Uieir  literatnre,  which 
hns  been  pnUiahed,  of  course,  bj  Polish  reftigees  in  foreign . 
nationfl.  Not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  works  of  aU 
kinds  were  poblished  in  tiie  whole  kingdom  daring  Ae  year  1837, 
all  in  Hebrew,  encept  about  serenty-five  in  Polish ;  about  as  many 
na  a  single  house  in  England  or  Ammriea  publishes  annually.  And 
aldiot^  the  press,  and  all  other  organs  for  the  expression  of 
pnblio  and  patriotic  feeling,  were  under  the  most  rigorous  inquisi- 
tioa  and  strictest  watch,  yet  the  history,  the  wrongs  and  restora* 
tion  of  Poland,  form  the  principal  themes  of  their  persecuted 
Ctermtnre.  The  history  of  Poland  has  been  the  peculiar  stady 
of  erery  Polish  sdiolar.  Priyate  libraries  and  anoient  arohiyes 
Laye  been  thorong^y  searched  for  materials,  and  the  un&turbed 
dost  of  centnries  has  been  shaken  from  manuscripts  and  yolumes, 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  waste  places  of  Polish  learning. 
Professor  Maeicjowdd's  Hi8t(»y  of  the  Slayic  Legidatares,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  productions  issued  since  the  reyolutbn ; 
althoogh  the  (German  and  Sh&yic  scholars  seem  to  consider  it  as 
an  introductory  work  on  that  subject,  until  superseded  by  some* 
thing  more  profbond,  which  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  sup- 
plied by  another  productbn  from  the  same  author,  called  ^^  Oon- 
tributions  to  the  History  of  Slayic  Eyents,  Literatore,  and  Legps- 
lation."  The  same  aath<Nr  has  puUished  since,  another  work  en 
the  ancient  history  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  About  the  same 
time  a  work  by  J.  Hobe  appeared,  ^^  On  the  Slayic  Rights  of 
Inheritance." 
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MoQOgr^liic  lit^ntnro  now  b^gan  to  inereMe  npidlj.  M. 
Balindd  wrote  tbe  History  of  Wilna,  and  the  History  of  QneeB 
Barbara  Radzivil.  Zegota  Paoli  published  the  biographies  of 
the  Hetmaos ;  a  History  of  Posoq  was  written  by  Lukasxewiei. 
The  History  of  Lithuania  by  Th.  Narbotti  and  of  Poland  durmg 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  by  Maraosewsld,  appeared 
about  the  same  time.  Polish  literature  was  also  enriched  by  the 
works  of  Prsezdziecki  and  Krassewski,  on  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  nation.  A  profound  and  useful  book  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Maohenynski  on  the  history  of  ihe  Latin  language 
in  Poland,  contains  a  list  of  all  the  different  editions  of  the 
classics  published  in  the  country.  This  iBteresting  volume 
reveals  to  us  the  fact,  that  Cicero's  works  have  b<»en  published 
there  in  certain  portions  or  complete,  at  least  in  forty-five  differ- 
ent editions ;  commencing  as  early  as  1500,  at  Cracow.  Horace 
also  passed  through  eight  successive  editions  commencing  in 
1521  'j  Ovid  has  been  edited  four  times,  beginnii^  in  1529,  and 
Yirgil's  works  passed  through  six  successive  editions,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1642. 

The  literature  of  this  period  has  been  fnrliher  distinguiibed  by 
ihe  publication  of  ancient  chronicles,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  a  more  extensive  circulation.  One  of  them  was  published 
at  Lemberg  in  1844,  edited  by  D.  Zubrzycki ;  and  another  at 
Cracow  by  Maoynsld  in  1845.  Besides  several  works  on  Polish 
archmology,  have  appeared  the  '*  Historical  Antiquities  of 
Poland,"  by  A.  Ghrabowski,  and  the  *^  Antiquities  of  Galioia,"  by 
Zegota  Pauli.  In  1847  appeared  a  valuable  collection  of  histo* 
rioid  documents  ;  and  about  tho  same  time,  Lekwel,  E.  Rastaw- 
ieeki,  Ig.  Zagorski,  Foplinski,  and  count  Raerynaki,  wrote  several 
important  works  on  numisroatics,  while  some  of  them  were  in 
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esle.  The  last  noble  autlior  has  iajMj  endeared  himself,  not 
only  to  Polish,  bat  to  the  general  cause  of  literatare,-for  his  great 
ezertioDS  and  liberal  sacrifices  in  the  oanse  of  letters. 

Church  history,  an  important  branch  of  literatare,  was  entirely 
negleeted  nntQ  the  present  period.  In  1S35,  a  history  of  the 
Bohemian  Congregation  in  Poland,  appeared  from  the  pen  of 
Joseph  Lakascewicz,  which  describes  the  Lutherans  of  the 
country ;  and  in  1846  a  history  of  the  Helvetian  or  Calvinistio 
Confession  in  Lithuania  was  published.  A  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Poland,  in  the  English  language,  was  published  at 
London  in  1838  by  count  Valerian  Erasinski,  who  fled  to  Eng- 
land for  refuge,  containing  an  historical  sketch  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decline  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland,  and  its  influence 
on  the  literary,  moral,  and  political  interests  of  the  country. 
Polish  literature  having  been  batfished  from  the  plains  of  Sarma- 
fia,  it  of  course  followed  the  exiles  in  their  retreats  in  the  foreign 
nations  who  kindly  gave  them  homes ;  and,  therefore,  a  history 
of  recent  times  could  not  be  written  in  Poland.  But  notwith- 
standing all  these  embarrassments,  Wisznewski  has  furnished  a 
valuable  history  of  Polish  literature,  and  Trajanski  has  enriched 
the  language  with  a  new  Polish  dictionary.  The  year  1845  gave 
birth  to  several  new  volumes  of  interesting  travels,  by  Eraszew- 
ski,  describing  the  South  of  Russia ;  and  also  by  Holawinski, 
which  contains  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land ;  besides  a  book 
of  travels  in  Siberia,  published  in  1838. 

In  consequence  of  the  final  conquest  of  Poland  in  1830,  the 
literature  of  Poland  was  principally  transferred  to  Paris,  in  the 
persons  of  the  Polish  emigrants,  who  fled  there  for  an  asylum 
from  Russian  persecutions.  One  of  the  first  and  principal  works 
of  this  unfortunate  class  of  citizens  was  Maurice  Moohnaoki'a 
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Waiorj  of  4ie  Polish  Insanreotion ;  wbidi  mm  ioJkmeA  hy  n, 
fresh  exoitaaent  in  their  Dative  ooantrj.  This  author  had  heen 
fevorably  known  iy  his  work  on  the  Polish  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth centnrj,  and  as  the  editor  of  sereral  periodieals;  and 
besides,  he  bad  fonght  brayely  in  the  revolntion ;  bat  nnfortsnatelj 
he  had  incurred  the  displeasore  of  his  country  by  his  politioal 
career,  in  which  he  had  appeared  to  be  the  tool  of  the  grand- 
duke  Constantbe  in  perpetrating  his  abuses  on  the  Poles. 
Crushed  by  his  misfortunes,  he  died  in  France,  before  reaehing 
thirty  years  of  sge  ;  and  his  writings  were  collected  and  published 
in  1836  by  A.  Jelowicki,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  patriode 
family,  who  had  Men  in  the  reTolntion.  These  fui^tivea  estab- 
lished a  printing-office  at  Paris,  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
Polish  works. 

Wratnowski,  in  1837,  at  Paris,  published  a  history  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Yolhynia.  A  more  modem  work,  containing  a 
^'Representation  of  the  National  Spirit  in  Poland,"  from  the 
pen  of  Ojczycsniak,  describes,  with  some  warmth  of  feeling,  his 
hatred  of  the  conquering  powers;  together  with  a  most  violent 
philippic  against  those  hasty,  hot-headed  Poles,  who  by  their 
imprudence  defeated  the  revolution.  Anothisr  history  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  was  published  by  S.  B.  Gnorowski,  at  Lon- 
don, in  1839,  in  the  English  language,  which  shows  much 
prejudice  against  his  countrymen  who  acted  as  the  leaders  in 
that  premature  rebellion,  as  he  pleases  to  call  it.  Joachim 
Lelewel,  whose  literary  fame  adorns  both  the  sixth  and  seventh 
periods  of  Polish  literature,  now  lives  at  Brussels,  where,  in 
1849,  he  published  his  great  work  on  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Polish  peasantry.  The  author,  in  this  profound  work  on  human 
rights,  shows    very  clearly  that    Polish    slavery    was  greatly 


borMfed,  tkii  die  oonditioB  of  the  peiittti  itm  readered  ameh 
more  degivded,  bj  the  intiodiietioii  of  tlie  ClirieliMi  religbn  of 
the  Oredc  and  Catholio  Chwefa,  whoee  deigj  exerted  themeelree 
to  eontiane  and  ineroMe  Polith  sUYflty  for  their  own  eggraadke- 
ment.  LekweL,  aometkaee  oetted  the  "  Jeenit  of  Hietoiy,"  hoe 
done  more  bj  hk  psefovad  aad  eIo«|»eiit  Wfitio^  to  ondermiiie 
the  power  of  Bnnift  ia  Poknd,  to  pronnd|(ftte  eiaoiig  hie  eountiy- 
men  free  prineiplae^  end  awaken  frelings  of  sjiDpsthy  in  behalf 
of  hia  nnibrtaDate  ooantrjy  than  any  other  anihor. 

Tl^  periodieid  Utwstare  of  Poland,  iMned  tnm  the  Sktio 
prean  in  Paria  for  the  laet  ten  years,  haa  been  Tery  proUfio  ;  and 
flome  of  iheae  prodnetiona  are  weU  oondneted;  among  theae 
'<  The  Yatrng  Poknd/' ''  The  Slavic  Reriew,"  ''  The  Poliah  Bmi. 
gnats'  Ghroniele/'  and  the  ''  PoUih  Vadmseim,''  edited  by  N. 
XJ.  Hofinaan,  rank  among  the  firat.  The  ktter  reeerde  the 
aekacholy  &ot  that,  from  1831  to  1837,  among  the  Poliah 
em^ranta  ia  France,  fonrteen  died  by  soicide,  and  nine  in  duels. 

Polish  Bellea-kttres,  firom  1830  to  1850,  remains  to  be  notieed. 

It  aeems  to  be  generally  eonoeded  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 

|Hrodactiona  of  thk  period  k  Adam  Mickiewioa's  eoniBe  <tf  Leetnrea 

on  Slavic  Literatore,  and  the  Condition  of  the  Skvic  Nations^ 

delivered  at  Park  in  Vrencb,  where  he  offickted  as  a  pn^essor 

ia  the  GoU^  de  France ;  and  &e  same  work  has  been  published 

ia  German.    Thk  work  pcasessee  some  very  remarkable  features, 

especially  when  we  consider  that  it  c<wies  from  a  Polkh  exile. 

These  lectores  are  fall  of  profound  thou^t  and  ridi  sentences, 

clothed  in  sound  philosophy  and  poetical  language  ;  while  a  deep 

enthusksm,  and  strong,  mental  excitement,  pervade  the  whok 

coarse  of  leotores.    He  advocates  Pa«t^9t«si*-or  the  union  of 

the  Slavic  nations    kuds  Napoleon^  aad  predicts  a  new  and 

21* 
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geoMsI  nrolittioii  of  NorAeni  Europe.  Tbia  gigaHiie  poet  hMm 
dkphyed  bb  genius  in  seroml  oilier  poetical  works ;  Aongb,  Iflce 
aB  Slarie  poets,  his  pen  does  not  seem  to  be  Terj  proUfie,  as  the 
paaeitjof  bisTohimeaBbows.  ifis  beanttfiil  tale,  "  Sir  Tbaddeos^ 
or  Pan  Tadensi,*'  pabHUied  at  Paris  in  1884,  oontains  an  inter- 
esteg  deseription  of  the  eivil  and  dooMStie  lift  of  Lithnaaia 
preTions  to  die  mr  of  1812^  wbi<di  may  be  regarded  as  a  norel, 
thoQgh  it  appears  in  the  fiMrm  of  Terse.  His  other  smaBer  poems 
abondantlj  sustain  his  reputation. 

The  <<  Syening  Hours  of  a  Pilgrim,"  bj  Witvrhiki,  is  a  ivork 
of  interest,  both  in  style  and  matter,  and  oontains  mueb  naeftd 
information  eonoeming  tiie  literature  of  Poland,  and  the  general 
eon£tion  of  the  oonntry  during  the  reign  <tf  Stanislas  Pomatow- 
dd ;  and  this  author  ranks  perhaps  next  to  Mioklewios.  The 
modem  romantio  sobool  of  Polish  poets,  of  which  Miokiewioa 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  founder,  contains  several  others 
of  distinction.  Julian  Korasak  and  A.  £.  Odjnieo  have  made 
some  agreeable  translations  from  the  English ;  and  both  possess 
respectable  gifts  for  orig^al  works.  One  of  the  most  popular 
productions  of  the  modem  PoUsh  literalure  is  ^^Jlforia,"  a 
poetical  tale,  by  Anton  MalcBeski,  first  published  at  Warsaw  in 
1835,  and  afterwards  passed  through  several  editions  in  diffsrent 
languages.  This  interesting  book  contains  an  affecting  family 
legend,  which  tradition  hands  down  from  the  noMe  fiunOy  of 
Potocki  in  Yolhynia,  and  is  transpoadd  by  Malcseski  to  the 

« 

Ukraine,  and  thus  ingrafted  into  the  history  of  this  interesting 
country.  This  romantic  and  adrenturous  young  author  died  in 
1826,  not  quite  thirty-four  years  old. 

The  Ukraine  has  long  been  the  most  prdific  soil  for  the  growth 
of  PoHdi  literature,  so  fkr  as  subjects  are  concerned.    Over  this 
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romvDtie  oomiirj  the  poet's  imagioatioii  kindfe*  with  the  H^eliert 
emotuMis.  Here  tiie  hietoriMi  inds  the  rioheBt  materials  for  his 
annals ;  and  the  warrior's  bosom  heaves  with  a  heart  filled  with 
the  reoolleotions  of  his  haid-fbiight  battles  with  the  Turks,  the 
Tartars,  the  Oossaofcs,  and  the  Russians.  Over  these  scenes  of 
Ukraine  memorji  the  genios  of  the  Polish  poets,  Zaleskir  Orabow- 
flkiy  Goseaynski,  and  others,  looms  with  enehantng  gloi7*--whese 
msgical  descriptions  of  the  country  are  pictures  in  iriiioh  the 
sweet  and  the  rongh,  the  wild  and  the  romantic,  the  lyrie  and  the 
hereio,  are  all  tastsfullj  and  elpquentlj  blended  with  a  master^ 
hand,  which  nerer  ikils  to  delight  us.  And  although  these 
Ukrabe  materials  combine  almost  every  contrast,  mingled  with 
both  attractive  and  repulsive  elements,  where  the  Russian  com- 
mon people  detest  the  Poles ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  ap« 
parent  anomslies,  the  Polish  poet,  Thomas  Padura,  clothed  his 
sweet  songs  in  the  dialect  of  the  Ruthenian  peasantry.  Michael 
Csaykowski,  another  eminent  Polish  poet,  has  also  made  the 
Ukraine  the  theatre  of  his  interesting  tales,  as  appears  from  his 
Legeods  of  the  Cossacks,  his  tales,  Wemyhora,  Kirdaali,  the 
Hetman  of  the  Ukraine,  and  several  other  eminent  productions. 

Among  the  Polish  enrigrants,  the  names  of  A.  Gorecki,  Igna- 
^m  Krasindri,  J.  Slawacki,  and  Garcsinski,  appear  as  authors 
of  notoriety.  Count  Ignatius  Krasinski  must  not  be  confounded 
with  tho  author  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  m  Poland,  in 
Ae  English  language,  be!bre*mentiond.  Although  many  of  the 
Poles  consider  him  as  their  greatest  living  poet,  yet  most  of  his 
productions  are  too  obsoure  for  ordinary  readers.  His  beet  pro- 
ductions are  two  dramatic  poems,  called  ^^The  Undivine 
Oomedy,"  in  opposition  to  Dante ;  and  the  other,  ^'  Irydion,''  a 
sort  of  oommentaiy  on  Schitter's  apothegm,  ^^  The  History  of  the 
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WorU  it  ^  Jndgme&iof  iho  Wbitd."  Amaog  ike  popdar 
atfTet-wriften  are  Sabmuki,  F.  Barnatowin,  Cont  Skarbek,  J. 
Kraaeewski,  E.  Korwdl,  aad  othtn.  The  prindpal  poete  of 
the  modem  sehool  are  Bunki,  Snbraiiaki,  Alex.  Qroaa,  No«»- 
neUd,  ZiaUnaki,  A.  Bielowski,  and  Lnoian  SkwieBakL  By  the 
latter,  m  oouiectioa  irith  EaBdenski,  SehSler  has  been  undl 
tcanaUted.  Cont  Ymieat  KiouMki  transbted  Yiotor  Hugo, 
and  Holawiaaki  has  written  a  good  tranalataoii  of  Shakapeaie 
St.  Jaoaowski  and  GoontB  Fredro,  Koneniowekiy  and  othen, 
hare  r^mtatkui  aa  dramatio  writen.  Wladiaba  Wmioki  haa 
written  aereral  oninent  wodn, .  all  of  a  deoided  natbnal  eha- 
AOter,  whoae  life  haa  been  de^poted  to  the  antiqnitiea  and  Ian* 
goage  of  hie  eonntiy.  In  1838,  he  pnbliahed  a  vafaiahle  ooHoo- 
tion  of  old  Polish  proyorbs,  eeyeral  historioal  tales  hi  the  form  of 
Annals,  Domestio  Sketohes,  and  an  intwestmg  work  on  Poliah 
women,  all  founded  on  historkal  &ets  and  well-drawn  jnotares  of 
Polish  life  and  manners.  The  same  anther  pnUished  a  odleetioii 
of  traditions  and  popular  legends,  in  1839 — a  work  of  great  meriU 
The  grammatioal  and  lezieal  Uteratnre  of  Poland  has  obtained 
a  respeetable  standing.  The  best  grammars  of  the  language  are 
the  followizig :  In  Oerman,  Mrongovins  Poln,  Spraehldiro,  pub- 
lished at  Eoaigsbai^i^  1794,  and  after  passing  throng  seTeral 
improved  editions  under  different  titles,  reoeived  its  last  editioa 
at  Dantsig,  in  1836.  Bantkie  Poln  Grammatik,  whieh  is  aU 
taohed  to  his  Diotionaiy,  pnhUshed  at  BresUu,  in  1808-1824,  ia 
considered,  a  work  of  m^t  Eramholi  Polnisehe  Gtammatik 
issued  at  Breslau,  in  1797,  sixth  edition.  Aussng  aus  K<^* 
eqrnski's  Grammatik  von  PoUAiss,  puUisbed  at  BresUo,  in 
1794;  Ssumski's  Poln.  Gtamm.,  whioh  was  printed  at  Posen  in 
1880 ;  Yater's  Grammatik  def  Poli|.  8pr%ol»e,  i»i|ed  at  HaSa 
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ialSOf/;  SnMdaimWotlfiMditi^dbkrBdBrPi^^ 

of  L«mbeig  a&d  liemgo,  1842-4d.     Popliiudd  PolnMolia  Oram- 

madik,  printed  ftt  Lima,  1836,  tad  a  iMt  editdoQ  of  1840. 

Sohiowack  Ommmaiik  dor   Pokiiaehen,  Sprftolie,  pnbiyied  si 

NoBitedt  and  FmoBtedt,  m  1847  ;  and  Stortakowddago  Poldn 

GfainiB»t3^  ioRied  al   Tnemeame,  in   1846.    The    principal 

gmmmxam  of  the  Poliak  langvaga  iriiidi  have  appeared  in  Freneb 

nre  Trambeiynski  Orammataqpie  Raiaoan^  de  la  Langoe  Pokm^ 

niae,  in  »  new  edition  of  1793,  ai  Warsaw;  and  Kopesynaki 

Eani  d'nne  Grammaire  Polonaiae,  pnUished  at  Warsaw  in  1807. 

The  principal  lezieal  works  on  the  PdHdi  langnage  in  Qennaa 

nnd  French  sore  Troo.  Franipoln,  Dentsehea  Worterlnoh,  in 

iereral  editions  from  1742  to  1821 ;  Mrongovins  Handwortor- 

bnoh  der  Loin.  Sprtche,  lasl  editi<m.  Dans.,  1823 ;  J.  Y.  Baatide 

Taachenworterbaoh  der  Poln.  Spraohe,  which  has  passed  throngh 

several  editions  in  Getiaan  and  French,  at  Breslan  and  Waraaw 

from  1805  to  1819  ;  Diet.  Polonais-Fran^aise,  pnbliahed  at  Paris 

in  1844  ;  Slownik  Fraaonsko-Polski,  Dictionnaire  Polonaise  Fnm* 

yaise,  printed  at  Berlin  and  Leipaig  in  1839-45;  Pcdniseh- 

Benteches  Taschenwortorbnch  yon  Jordan,  Leipaig,  1845 ;  J.  A.. 

£.  Schmidt,  NouTcaa  Dictionnaire  Portaiif  FEnn9aise  et  Polonaise, 

Zarhst,  1847;  and  also  the  etymologioal  diotionanes  ef  O.  S. 

Baatkie  and  Linde. 

SsCTIOlf   Z. 
POLISH   THEATRE. 

One  jof  the  most  important  branches  of  PoUdi  literaiore,  and 
the  one  whi^h  has  heretofore  been  the  most  minons  to  the  ciyil 
and  religions  institntions  of  the  conntry,  is  the  theatre.    The 
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jaiiaMiie  Mmiieoiioii  of  tlie  Poiisli  and  Rnasiail  tfaedrM  s&d 
eapeeialljT  nnee  the  eoDqaest  of  Poknd,  Beems  to  reqidre  Tery 
Dfttnranj,  the  oommon  discnMion  of  both.  The  uiKuements  of 
»  people,  their  drammtic  tMte,  their  natiTe  lovo  of  song,  tiie 
strength  of  its  productive  &cnlty,  in  the  gradosl  doTolopmeiit  of 
meet  popular  sphere  of  art,  as  displsjed  in  their  thestres, 

lir  publie  sports,  and  popular  amvaements,  reveal  many  of  the 
phases  of  national  eharaeter  and  oivil  society,  which  onmoi 
always  be  recognised  with  the  same  cleamesB  and  accnra^  froas 
other  parts  of  their  history.    It  b  here  we  m»j  stady  the  ten- 
denoies  and  dispositions  of  the  masses,  in  their  relations  to 
dramatie  art ;  and  from  the  andtences  of  the  theatres  some  verj 
safe  infinrenoes  may  be  drawn,  as  to  the  whole  politieal  and  moral 
eharaoter  of  tiie  nation.    Poland  was  early  distingoished  for  its 
low  theatres,  immoral  sports,  and  degraded  amusements.     'For 
more  than  a  eentniy  past,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  beside  tiie 
royd  art  institutions  at  Warsaw,  at  least  four  strong  dramsitio 
companies  of  genuine  Polish  caste,  which  habitually  gaye  puUio 
performantces  in  the  most  fashionable  cities.     Only  two  of  them 
ever  reached  the  distinotion  of  playing  before  the  national  court. 
One  of  the  disttt^foishing  features  of  these  companies  was,  they 
never  performed  foreign  works ;  hot  confined  themselves  ezelo- 
sively  to  the  native  productions  of  Poland  and  Russia. 

The  managers  were  either  themselves  poets,  or  had  poets 
sssociated  with  them  in  business.  Each  was  controlled  by  his 
poet,  with  as  much  devotion  as  Wallenstein  by  his  astrologer. 
The  company  depended  on  its  dramatic  ability,  whUe  its  perform- 
ances were  limited  almost  ezcluavdy  to  the  productions  of  its 
poet ;  although  the  better  establishments  were  in  the  habit  of 
exchanging  with  each  other  the  plays  of  their  dramatasts.     This 
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obs&Ate  attaohmeiii  t^^  tbeir  native  prodactioBS,  to  tbe  tzolumB 
of  all  foreign  dramas,  is  chargeable,  partly  to  tbe  want  of  fiuni- 
liarity  with  foreign  literatare,  partly  to  national  feeling,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Polish  taste  was  not  aasimilated  to  that 
of  the  Germans,  Italiaos,  French,  or  English.  These  oironm* 
stances  gave  rise  to  a  creative  Iftculty  for  poetry,  which  promiaad 
a  sueeessfol  national  drama.  And,  even  after  all  the  wars,  revohn 
tions,  nnjost  divisions  and  foreign  invasions,  which  have  destroyed 
the  Poles  and  degraded  their  stage,  this  unfortunate  people  still 
possess  a  high  order  of  talent  in  the  poetic  art.  It  is  true,  tha 
Poles  from  their  first  national  organisation,  have  always  stronf^y 
resembled  and  imitated  tbe  French  in  their  poetry,  literature,  and 
national  institutions  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  borrowed  light, 
there  still  exist  a  few  companies  of  players,  whieh,  like  their 
ancient  predecessors,  have  their  own  poets,  iHiose  pieces  they 
perform  exclusively ;  or  those  of  Polish  origin  that  they  have 
arranged  and  adapted.  One  of  these  companies,  wbose  principal 
personage  is  called  Richlawski,  is  now  in  Little  Poland,  perform* 
ing  in  the  cities  of  Radom,  Kieloe,  Opatow,  Sandomir,  andothen«. 
Another  company,  which  generally  remains  in  the  government  of 
Kaliseh,  is  under  the  direction  of  Felinski  i  by  whose  excellent 
dramatic  compositions  it  has  gained  a  reputation  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  music  band  of  the  celebrated  Strauss.  Yet,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  companies  are  only  relics  of  their 
former  greatness;  though  the  Polish  drama,  in  general,  has 
reached  a  character  and  destiny  which  was  not  anticipated  a  hun- 
dred years  since. 

The  origin  of  the  Russian  theatre  is  much  more  recent,  and 
widely  different  from  the  Polish  stage  in  many  respects ;  although 
modern  innovations  have  nominally  united  them.     The  Gsar  has 
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thntyi  ooatroIM  the  Sngaltn  dnunft,  and,  moe  Ae  aoaqiiest  <tf 
Polnid,  kat  ezteaded  ihii  diotAtkm  to  the  Ihea^  of  the  fallen 
Bation.  Peter  the  Great  was  very  senritiTe  in  hu  hiterferenee 
with  the  theatrieai  sporta  of  his  aal^cts;  but  die  empren 
Oalharme  emancipated  dramatic  literature,  and  took  it  under  h^ 
fannediatei  oottrdy  protection.  Both  Alexander  and  Niofaolas 
were  Tcry  liberal  in  their  theatrical  patronage ;  and  during  their 
teigns  extensive  and  magnifioent  arrangementB  were  made  with 
the  rojal  anent>  in  erery  one  of  the  cities,  where  die  emperor 
from  time  to  time  resides ;  nntil  Rossia  boasts  of  ive  theatres, 
two  of  whidi  excel  everything  in  Eorope  in  ske  and  splendor  ; 
ahhongh  they  are  destitate  of  correct  taste  in  the  dramatic  art. 
The  stage  in  the  Mnseovite  empire,  has  veiy  properly  been  com- 
paied  to  a  rose-bnsh  grafted  on  a  wild  thera.  It  is  not  the 
aatnral  growth  of  a  national  production.  The  poetic  talent  and 
Mteratue  of  Ae  people  have  not  produced  it ;  and  die  country 
s,  therefore,  deslltate  of  any  national  dramatic  basis  to  support 
it  The  Bnssian  theatre  is,  in  every  respect,  a  foreign  institu- 
tion ;  wilteut  national  origin,  and,  of  coarse,  without  the  hearts 
of  the  people  to  nourish  it  The  masses  have  no  dramatic  taste, 
ibr  die  reason  they  have  no  dramatic  poetry ;  and  the  obstinate 
barbarism  of  the  Russian  natnre,  has  not  yielded  to  the  inflnenoe 
of  science,  sojQIoient  to  form  any  correct  standard  of  dramatie 
poetry. 

In  the  Rnssiaa  empire  the  laws  of  human  progression  appear 
to  be  reversed.  What  in  other  nations  is  dke  final  result  of  ages 
of  experience,  is  there  the  beginning.  There  the  rulers  have 
always  fearfully  dreaded  the  natural  development  of  the  people, 
as  too  oireuitous,  and  requiring  too  much  time  to  produce  the 
desired  results.    The  ingemous  Csars,  therefore,  have  invented  a 
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new  p«t6&i  &r  dtiligaikm  aadlitoratnrey  bj  wMoli  fbey  teek  to 
nifle  thdr  mtbjedts  ta  the  letel  of  <»lher  rt<MB,  hj  finreiag  tfaem  to 
imitote  the  ciTil  iostiftiitioitt  of  their  neij^ibors.  Peter  the  Oreeit 
mjs  ia  hie  last  will  and  testemeikl:  ^  Let  there  be  no  intermiaiioft 
io  tee<^ipg  the  Bnarien  people  Btiropeaa  fomui  end  oaefeonn.'' 
The  RussiaB  theatre  ie  one  of  theee  foraeui ;  and  ihia  ezplaina  iti 
coadilion.  A  few  independent  oompaniea  of  fbre%n  players  are 
still  jfomid  in  the  eonntrj,  bat  they  are  not  Rmnaa  estabfieh- 
nedti.  jOdesaa  hae  two  or  three  eaoh  foreign  theatres,  ibrmed  as 
ft  matter  of  speeidation.  The  ItaBaa  oompany  is  said  to  be  good ; 
but  the  Bftssian  estaUidimenty  which  has  now  become  somewhat 
penaanent,  sad  has  hitherto  been  nnder  (German  management,  is 
TSiy  pocnr.  The  company  in  Kiew,  consisting  mostly  of  Poles 
ooDsoted  irom  the  old  Pdidi  provkices  now  incorporated  with 
Rnsria,  Mjoys  a  high  repatation.  The  Polish  taste  for  the 
theatre  is  so  powerfol  and  ezteMifely  coltiTated,  that  it  would  be 
no  diiEeall  matter,  in  OTsry  litde  town,  village,  or  city,  through* 
ont  the  eonntry,  to  assemble  on  short  notioe  a  tolerable  company 
fer  dramatio  performance ;  whfle  in  Rnssia  it  would  be  mnoh 
easier  to  raise  an  army  to  cross  the  Balkan.  Rnsoa  is  most 
decidedly  Cossack  in  tsste,  manners,  and  feelings,  and  fitted  only 
fer  martial  exploits,  which  in  all  probability  wiU  require  many 
ages,  at  the  present  rate  of  progression,  before  it  will  yield  to  the 
ninements  of  Enropean  civiliaalion.  There  is  a  radical  differ^ 
enoe  in  the  national  diaracter  of  Russia  and  Poland ;  and  for 
this  reason,  among  many  others  iHiiofa  will  subsequently  be  urged, 
thej  should  exist  as  separate  and  independent  nations  \  and 
Pokttd  should  be  restored  to  its  former  national  dominion.  The 
Poles,  like  the  French,  are  remarkably  sanguine,  fiery,  enthun- 
astic,  full  of  profimnd  thought  and  deep*toned  feeling,  with  great 
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BctiTity.  Tbe  Rusrian,  like  hk  barbaioiu  and  savage  anoeatiy, 
resemUmg^  Tery  maeh  ike  Amerieaa  Indian,  is  in  all  his  powars, 
intoDeotiial,  moral,  and  pbTsioal,  Icnr  and  brutal — a  lover  of 
ooarse,  sensual  pleasores — fall  of  fight  and  animal  strength,  but 
not  endowed  with  a  capacity  to  reoeive  impreamons  qmeldj,  and 
elaborate  them  with  mental  clearness. 

In  these  respects  the  masses  and  the  aristocracy,  the  seift  and 
their  masters,  «re  all  substantially  alike.    The  Russian  noble  baa 
very  little  refinement  to  boast  of  over  his  peasant ;  both  are  idle, 
sensual,  and  brutal,  without  aclavity  except  in  fighting.     But  ia 
Pdbmd  the  case  is  widely  different.     Here  we  find  the  peasant,  it 
is  true,  a  rough,  uncultivated  creature  ;  but  the  noble  is  almoet 
always  a  man  of  comparative  refinement— deficient,  indeed,  gene-* 
rally  in  scientific  attainments,  but  always  possesses  die  culture  ef 
a  man  of  the  world.     The  true,  philosophical  reason  is,  thai  hia 
active,  impetuous  soul  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  fiunfliaiity 
with  the  world  around  him,  and  keep  up  a  good  nnderstaading 
widi  it    The  cold-hearted  Russian  never  feels  the  force  of  this 
logic. 

In  St.  Petersbuig  the  Gennan  theatre  was  for  a  long  time 
much  more  successful  than  the  native  company,  though  the  Rii0-> 
sian  populati(Hi  there  was  neaiiy  twenty  times  larger  than  that  of 
the  Germans.  The  Rusuans  who  patronise  the  theatre  are  the 
richest  and  most  prominent  members  of  the  aristocracy.  They 
regard  the  drama  as  simply  a  thing  of  fadiion,  and  therefore  it  is 
considered  in  good  taste  to  be  present  at  the  beginning,  and  retire 
before  the  play  ends.  This  courtly  etiquette  exerts  a  most  unfia- 
vorablo  influence  on  the  Russian  and  Polish  theatres,  for  die 
reason  among  others,  that  it  frequently  happens,  long  before  the 
performance  is  over,  the  house  is  entirely  deserted,  in  confiormity 


lo  ttMonyVoA  to  ftvbid  the  st^a  of  se^mhig  defiotoBt  in  noble 
manners.  This  praotioe  of  ooane  leaves  the  andienee  in  igno- 
rance of  the  duef  merits  of  the  piece,  which  is  generaHy  reserred 
for  the  elonng  soeae ;  and  reuoree  the  restrunts  and  incentives 
of  tiie  actors,  so  necessary  to  the  soccessftd  termination  <^  the 
phj.  Hence,  the  principal  attraction  of  the  norihem  theatres  is 
not  the  play,  hat  some  splendid  show.  The  principal  object 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  a  Rnssian  lady,  is  the  trailin^robe 
of  a  distingaidied  actress,  or  some  other  noveltf  in  dress ;  while 
she  Ikils  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  piece,  or  the  accomplirik- 
ment  of  the  actors.  This  perverted  taste  has  given  rise  to  the 
strange  hot,  that,  at  Si.  Petersbnrg  as  well  as  Moscow,  the  ballet 
18  held  in  ranch  higher  estimation  than  the  best  dramas ;  and  the 
gandy  poetry  of  motion  entirely  eclipses  the  sablimeet  poetry  of 
thonght.  Where  such  taste  and  principles  prevail — ^where  gip^- 
daneee,  rope-dances,  athletes,  circn8*riders,  and  men-apes  are  the 
principal  stars  of  popular  amnsements,  we  mnst  reasonably  expect 
to  find  a  state  of  society  very  Uttle  in  advance  of  the  semi-bar* 
barons. 

Snch  was  the  state  of  the  theatrical  literatore  in  Warsaw  a  fbw 
years  since,  when  the  ciroos  company  of  Tonmiare  was  ibere* 
The  theatres  brought  ont  their  best  and  moat  popular  pieces  in 
order  to  secure  patronage,  and  guard  against  pecuniary  losses. 
The  patriotic  Poles,  whose  literary  r^iement  has  always  excelled 
that  of  the  Russians,  gave  their  preference  to  the  drama ;  but  the 
^^oss  Russians  were  the  liberal  patrons  and  fulsome  adorers  of 
Madame  Tonmiare  and  her  horse.  Indeed,  the  novel  and  Insarre 
feats  of  this  charming  lady,  quite  turned  the  brains  and  perverted 
the  hearts  of  princes  and  generals,  who  neglected  both  the  affoira 
of  the  state  and  the  concerns  of  the  army,  to  be  present  at  the 
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mrntf  chriig  deren  nontht^  widioiii  Mag  *  liag^ 
•see.  B«l  the  Polish  Oo«&t  Ledochomki,  to  Ub  pniae  he  H 
xaotwded,  ftttended  Imt  onoe  irith  bis  fiyaily,  wHiioiit  Bemag  aoj- 
ibiBg  of  &»  pw&nnanoei  Uouidlf^  bemaio  he  reftd  SofafBer^ 
WfllknTeUeYotymoiiieBi.  Aliho^i^  tfakoontnat  mdnoutie 
lulo  odabita  Poiieh  opposkkm  to  Bnasuoi  ^Toritun,  jet  U  also 
ret«ak  Ihe  nlKmal  peottlkrities  of  the  Iwo  noes. 

Thii  kmeniaUe  deicieiioj  la  {^ood  taite,  and  depnYod  ajqielite 
Ibr  few  amnsementB,  aooiMnit  for  the  &ot  that  the  drunalio  art» 
and  the  talent  for  aetiiigy  are  rarely  fouid  among  the  Biuaiaaa. 
Afl;er  all  the  great  and  oontmaed  effMia  of  the  late  OsEan  to 
inereaae  the  Vendor  of  their  eapitaky  and  the  intereat  of  iheir 
conrta,  by  meana  of  Die  theatre,  they  ha?e  not  aaceeeded  in  Ibrnb- 
kg  from  dieir  ozty  milliona  of  inhabitanta  natiye  artiste  above 
medfieetityy  ezeept  in  yery  low  ooraedy.  The  Bnaaian  emperora 
at  last  detenained  to  eataUiah  dramatio  8<Aoda  in  oonneotioii 
inth  ihe  theatre,  in  tiie  edneation  of  phiyera.  But  e^qMrienoe 
floon  taught  the  Rvaaian  autoerat  that  talent  ia  a  plant  of  alov 
and  tender  growth,  and  oannot  be  created  by  royal  mandates. 
To  reaaedy  thia  eyil,  and  haalen  the  tardy  mareh  of  hwmaa 
devdopment,  die  Emperor  Nioholaa  waa  so  Tezed  at  the  inoap»» 
Aij  of  the  Bnaaiaaa  Ibr  dramatie  art,  that  he  reatdTod  to  proenre 
children  firom  Oennany  for  hia  theatrioal  aehoola.  But  hia  royal 
pnrpoae  met  with  aaoh  obatinate  reaiatanee  from  the  Bnaaiaii 
ariatoeraoy,  that  the  monardi  and  hia  qneen  contented  themaebaa 
with  taking  ohildrenof  the  German  race  from  hia  own  donunioBa, 
withont  any  aaerifice  of  Raaaian  pride.  Two  things  are  nnanaoaij 
fcr  the  aacoeaa  of  the  dramatie  art:  first,  poetry,  whieh  natmrally 
preoedes  the  drama;  and  nert,  a  pure  and  talented  tibeatre. 
And  afler  fi%  yeata^  eKperienoe,  in  idiieh  the  Boasiaa  gofem* 
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meiit  hkB  laiviahed  its  pstrooage  £»r  theairieal  imprOTomeat,  and 
the  introduetion  of  a  better  taste  for  the  arts  aud  acieneea  among 
the  MuaeoTiteSi  no  Tirible  effect  is  diaoemifale.  Had  the  same 
money  been  eiq|>endedy  and  the  aame  effi>rt  made  in  eatabliahing 
oommon  sehoola  for  the  education  of  the  maMea,  the  oonseqaenoea 
would  have  been  widelj  different,  and  Rqasian  and  Poliah  oiTili* 
ntian  would  be  ikr  in  adranoe  of  their  present  condition.  The 
number  of  pi^>ils  who  haye  made  anj  oonaideraUe  progreaa  in 
the  theatrioal  aehoola  is  yery  smaUy  and  addom  has  a  dramatic 
star  arisen  from  them.  Gompomng  and  acting  are  of  oonrae  two 
distinct  professions;  and  the  man  who  attempts  both,  seldom 
succeeds  in  dther.  Bnt  the  Russian  schods,  heedless  of  this 
law  of  nature,  aim  at  success  by  uniting  both  professions  in  the 
same  person,  and  of  course  their  experiments  haye  been  fiulures. 
The  difficulties  of  form  always  i^pear  insurmountable  to  Bus- 
sian  enterprise ;  and  hence  they  deyote  themsdres  generally  to 
romance  and  noyels,  where  the  form  is  less  embarrassing.  It  has 
hi^pened  m  Russia,  as  it  generally  does  in  the  beginning  of  eycry 
nation's  literature,  that  eyery  writer  of  any  distinction  is  consid- 
ered as  a  miracle,  and  regarded  with  stupor,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dramatist  Knkdnik.  He  has  written  much  for  the  theatre ;  but 
his  chief  excellence  is  in  imitation.  But  all  his  works,  including 
his  fayorite  sphere  of  romance,  betray  the  national  weakness, 
which  lies  in  a  want  of  organisation — ^where  the  work  was 
begun  and  completed  without  any  preyious  plan  or  plot  of  the 
author,  or  its  mode  of  treatment  Eukolnik's  "  Alf  and  Adoaa" 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  chaotic  style,  in 
which  he  introduced  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  charac- 
ters, without  one  prominent  hero,  whose  appearance  is  designed  to 
concentrate  the  interest  sad  admiration,  of  the  audience.     Bach 
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of  these  one  handred  and  fifty  peraonagos  comes  on  to  tlie  siftge 
to  show  himself  in  his  tarn,  and  retires  to  make  room  for  his 
snecessor.  Everything  is  described  and  explained  with  equal 
minuteness,  from  a  monse-trap  to  a  steamboat — ^firom  diooting  a 
woodcock  to  the  murder  of  a  prince  ;  and  the  whole  b  without 
historical  action,  and  full  of  disconnected  and  unimportant  deteSs. 
The  same  unpardonable  defect  is  found  in  his  ^*  Eveline  and  Bafl- 
lerole ;"  and  prevails  in  all  his  works.  The  same  criticism  is 
applicable  to  the  works  of  Iwan  Wanenko,  Boriosewski,  Z<dieweD, 
Wolkow,  Czemjawski,  UMnins,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  the  Russian 
authors. 

But  all  the  efforts  of  the  Ciars  to  elevate  the  native  Aeatre  of 
Russia,  and  crush  the  Polidi  drama,  have  failed.  The  Imperial 
family  have  done  everything  in  their  power  for  the  Russian  stage. 
The  artists  enjoy  ^e  most  liberal  patronage  of  the  government ; 
schools  are  established  in  order  to  raise  them  from  the  degrade- 
tidn  of  gross  bufibonery  to  that  of  true  art ;  genius  is  remrded 
with  the  most  magnificent  premiums ;  distinguiriied  actors  are 
made  equal  in  rank  to  officers  of  state ;  and  after  only  twenty- 
five  years'  service,  reckoning  from  their  debut,  they  are  permitted 
to  retire  the  remainder  of  life,  with  a  pension  equal  to  Iheir  full 
salaries.  The  government  gives  high  rewards  to  Russian  star- 
actors,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  best  talent  from  ercry 
section  of  the  country.  The  Russian  actors  are  compelled  by 
law,  on  pain  of  punishment,  to  attend  regularly  the  German 
theatre  for  the  purpose  of  improvement ;  where  they  enjoy  the 
performances  of  the  best  German  actors,  who  are  drawn  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  lucrative  compensations.  And  after  all  this 
useless  exertion  on  the  part  of  government,  the  Russian  Iheatre 
is  not  elevated  above  the  dignity  of  a  workshop.     Tn  low  comedy, 
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perliapfl,  dM  Bmaian  stage  mmj  be  ooneldered  equal  to  the  Oer- 
maos  in  ihe  eame  department ;  bat  in  tlie  higher  walks  of  the 
drama  the  Rnaoian  aoton  are  worthless.  The  people  have 
neither  the  taste  noF  learning  for  the  enjoyment  of  serious  works 
— their  poets  are  destitute  oi  ihe  abUtty  to  write  them — the 
aetors  hftTe  not  the  talent  to  represent  them-^nor  the  auditors 
tho  eapaeify  to  enjoy  them. 

LBfflediately  after  the  final  conquest  of  Poland  in  1831,  the 
theatres,  both  looal  and  itinerant,  were  olosed  by  Russian 
tyranny,  wkh  the  intention  of  not  allowing  them  to  be  re-opened 
untfl  they  could  be  occupied  by  Russian  performers.  But 
experience  soon  taught  the  Czar  that  the  genius  of  nmn  could 
not  be  created  or  annihilated  by  Imperial  fiats.  Polish  theatres 
could  not  be  sustained  by  Russian  patronage,  nor  could  they  be 
supplied  with  Russian  performers.  The  experiment  was  tried  in 
Warsaw,  under  the  advocacy  of  a  Russian  newspaper  established 
for  that  purpose ;  but  the  patriotic  Polos  would  not  go  to  it. 
The  power  of  the  Muscovites,  which  had  been  everywhere  invin-* 
cible  in  building  vast  fortf  esses,  and  in  destroying  those  still  more 
vast,  in  crossing  the  Balkan  and  conquering  armies,  now  found 
itself  perfectly  despicable  and  powerless  in  the  simple  enterprise 
of  sustaining  a  Russian  theatre  within  the  century-worn  walla  oi 
Kberty-loving  Warsaw.  At  last,  the  Imperial  government^  recov- 
ering from  its  rage  and  folly^  and  finding  that  literature  has  its 
laws,  which  circumscribe  Russian  tyranny  within  the  same, 
^<  hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  £ftrther,"  that  bounds  the 
ambition  of  other  barbarous  nations,  was  compelled  to  re-open 
the  Polish  iheake  The  email  theatre  on  the  Kraainski  place^ 
which  was  the  only  one  in  Warsaw,  except  the  circus  and  the 
little  theatre  of  King  StanisUs  Augustus,  was  elosed ;  and  the 
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Bom  of  ibiir  millioiui  of  florins,  or  ono  iiiillio&  air  Inmdred  tfaou- 
Bud  dollars,  was  appropriated  lor  the  ereetion  of  two  luga  aad 
iiia|[iiifioeat  theatres.  The  saperviskm  of  ereotii^  the  build- 
ings, and  the  management  of  the  perfbrman<»8,  aeoording  to  the 
RnsBiaii  poliej,  were  entrusted  to  one  Gkneral  RantenntrsBoh,  a 
man  serenty  years  My  and  woni  ont  both  in  body  aad  mmd. 
Both  theatres  were  erected  nnder  one  roof,  and  arranged  ob  the 
most  grand  and  ^lendid  scale.  This  magnificent  edifloe,  wUdi 
is  opposite  the  City  Hall,  oocnpies  the  wh<de  side  of  the  suid 
puhlio  place,  and  is  above  seyen  hnndred  and  fifty  feet  in  longih. 
The  spacious  pit  in  each  is  supported  by  a  series  of  immenM, 
sta|»d,  square  pilasters,  consisting  of  such  mde  i^rehitectore  aa  is 
seldom  fonnd  ont  of  Unsaa.  Orer  these  pilasters  stands  Ae 
first  row  of  boxes,  snpported  by  beantifnlly  wrought  Cormdiisa 
oolamns,  while  ahoTe  these  rise  three  additional  rows.  The 
edifiee  is  about  one  hnndred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  is  the  most 
colosad  bnOding  in  Warsaw.  It  was  originally  designed  to  treat 
the  aotora  in  mflitary  fashion,  aeoording  to  Russian  st^e,  and 
therefore  the  bnilding  was  laid  ont  like  barracks,  in  whidi  almost 
BSTon  hnndred  parsons  reside,  most  of  ^dhom  are  employed  about 
the  ^eatre.  The  two  stages  were  bnUt  by  a  German  arohiteef^ 
nnder  the  inspection  of  the  snperannnated  <^d  general,  iriiose 
ignorant  and  peremptoty  snggestions,  which  were  fireqnent  and 
inlurions,  greatly  deranged  the  beanty  and  nffity  of  the  ori| 
design  of  the  architect.  The  great  theatre,  as  it  is  called, 
has  fonr  rows  of  boxes,  and  can  seat  commodioasly  six  thousand 
auditors,  and  also  Hie  Vari^t^  theatre,  whi<^  is  much  smaller, 
are  fitted  up  with  all  sorts  of  apparatus  that  ever  belonged  to  a 
stage.  As  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  bisarre  taste  of  the  Rus- 
sians, when  they  try  to  display  their  native  talent,  new  maohinery 
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was  in  naqy  eases  inveated  for  theee  stegea,  m«eh  of  mUA 
proYed  uBeleae. 

Oa  one  side  kat  been  erected  a  yeiy  large  and  strong  bridge, 
leading  from  the  street  to  the  stage,  where  large  bodies  of  oaralry 
enter  the  theatre,  when  the  play  requires  their  presenee ;  and 
maohines  are  oonstrueted  for  conTejing  persons  instantly  down 
from  the  sky  ahore  the  stage,  a  distanoe  of  fifty-six  feet.  One  of 
these  extenaiye  and  complicated  machines  for  which  a  ballet  has 
been  composed,  seryes  to  transp<Hrt  eighty  persons  together,  on  a 
seeming  olood,  from  the  roof  to  the  footli^ts,  fiur  excelling  the 
machines  of  the  giand  opera  at  Paris ;  and  cost  rixteen  thousand 
dollars. 

Under  the  management  of  two  Rnssian  genwals,  who  haye  for 

a  long  time  been  at  the  head  of  &e  Bnsaian  theatre,  greaA 

adyuices  haye  been  made  in  external  show,  without  any  real 

improyement.      The 'great  Russian  theatre  oi  St  Petersburg 

has  seryed  as  a  model  for  all  the  subordinate  estaUishments,  and, 

consequently,  nothing  has  been  really  improyed  excepting  the 

ballet,  whieh  is  tbe  least  related  to  grauine  art    It  is  a  rraoark- 

aUe  fact,  that,  excepting  Paris,  the  great  theatre  at  Warsaw 

giyes  the  most  ^lendid  baUet  in  the  worid.    As  the  Poles  excel 

the  Russians  in  physical  beauty  and  grace,  the  ballet  performers 

of  the  latter  are  fiv  inferior  to  the  former ;  and  heretofore  the 

corps  of  the  St  Petersburg  ballet  has  twice  been  composed  of 

Poles ;  but  the  arrangement  was  abandoned  as  darogatoiy  to  the 

national  pride  of  the  Russians,  who  excel  in  fightrog  and  imita* 

tieo,  but  neyer  in  originatkig.     The  prindpal  charms  of   the 

theatre,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful,  sensual,  and  corrupting 

atAractioas  of  the  stage,  particularly  in  Poland,  Russia,  and 

France,  are  connected  with  tbe  ballet     Hence  the  Caars  haye 
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established  m  large  school,  liberaOj  endowed,  for  the  purpose  of 
edncadng  dancers,  which  is  filled  with  pupils  from  three  to 
eighteen  years  old.  The  school  contaios  aboat  two  hundred 
papila,  selected  from  the  most  talented  and  beantifol  ehildren  of 
the  conntry,  who  occasionallj  appear  together  on  the  boards 
in  the  ballet  of  Oharis  and  Flora,  when  thej  reoeiye  a 
trifling  compensation  for  their  juTenile  performances.  What  a 
distressing  and  sickening  spectacle  of^haman  degradatioii,  to  see 
these  litde  oreatnrcs,  hardly  weaned  from  their  motiliers*  breasts, 
twisted  and  tortured  for  the  pnrpose  of  one  of  the  most  despica- 
ble profesdons,  equally  ruinous  to  health  and  morals ! 

Russian  tyranny,  Russian  moroseness  and  immorality — the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  people — are  stamped  on  all  their 
amusements,  literature,  and  institutions  throughout  the  Musco- 
▼ite  dominions ;  and  henoe,  their  great  partiality  for  the  ballet, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  more  modest  and  chaste  drama.  Tha 
depraTity  of  taste  operates  to  the  prejudice  of  those  artists  who 
resort  to  the  imperial  theatre  from  the  provinces  for  employment, 
who  are  frequently  respectable  in  professional  talent,  and  equally 
successful  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Comedy  has  been  less 
shackled  than  tragedy  ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  mors  congenial 
to  the  vulgar  taste  of  northern  society.  The  Polish  poets  are 
so  hampered  with  imperial  tyranny  through  the  political  censor- 
ship, that  their  pieces  are  seldom  allowed  to  be  performed,  until 
an  the  sentences,  words,  and  phrases,  which  relate  to  patriotism 
and  freedom,  are  stricken  out ;  embracing  hundreds  of  words 
and  phrases,  such  as  freedom,  liberty,  avenging  sword,  davery, 
oppression,  flither-land,  etc.  Accordingly  all  poetic  talent  is 
driven  from  the  stage,  where  nothing  but  the  trumpery  of  mere 
penny-a-liners  is  brought  forward  before  the  public.     It  is  a  sur- 
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prising  &ct  in  the  historj  of  literature,  and  one  wUoh  monaroby 
and  aristocrioj  have  found  much  diffioolty  in  solving,  even  to 
their  own  satiafactiony  that  tme  poetry  the  world  over,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  human  freedom.  Neither  nature  nor  nature's  God 
ever  formed  a  tyrant-hearted  poet.  These  ephemeral  produotions 
continue  on  the  stage  during  the  engagement  of  the  artist ;  which, 
together  with  the  hahit  of  the  puhlio  to  expect  nothing  interest- 
ing, and  the  imperial  regulation,  which  forbids  any  mark  of  dis- 
approbation under  pain  of  imprisonment,  stultify  and  compel  the 
managers  to  use  translations  of  the  French  plays,  which  are 
generally  unfortunate  seleoticms  from  inferior  authors.  For  the 
purpose  of  catering  for  Bussian  taste,  only  those  pieees  founded 
on  ciyic  life  are  chosen ;  while  historical  and  the  more  elevated 
subjects  are  excluded. 

The  royal  edict  forbids  princely  personages  to  be  introduced 
on  the  stage,  and  even  high  officers  of  state,  such  as  ministers 
and  generals.  So  jealous  are  tyrants  of  being  personified  on  the 
stage,  that,  in  former  times,  the  emperor  of  China  was  once 
allowed  to  pass ;  but  more  recently  the  Bey  of  Tunis  was  struck 
out,  and  converted  into  an  African  nobleman.  Tragedy  is  never 
admissible  in  any  case ;  and,  even  if  the  composition  should  be 
unobjectionable  in  every  respect,  except  the  name,  still  that  must 
be  changed  to  drama,  or  the  whole  piece  is  rejected.  In  such 
circi^mstances,  it  would  naturally  be  expected,  that  the  actors 
would  soon  lose  all  interest  and  taste  for  their  profession.  But 
it  is  far  otherwise.  The  cultivated  portion  of  the  pubHc  at 
Warsaw,  never  go  to  the  theatre  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  a 
poetic  work  of  art,  but  only  to  enjoy  the  skill  of  the  performers ; 
and,  of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  theatrical  criticism  at 
Warsaw,  nor  anywhere  in  the  Bussian  empire.     The  best  criti- 
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dam  on  the  present  state  of  the  drama,  is  the  UDiTeraal  r^ret 
for  the  miserable  little  theatre  on  the  Krasinski  place,  where 
Sneikowaka,  sabseqnentlj  Mad.  Halpert,  foonded  her  reputation, 
in  the  character  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  But,  notwithstandiDg 
all  tbeee  embarrassments,  which  would  min  any  theatre  in  any 
other  European  kingdom  save  Russia,  the  Warsaw  theatre  is  filled 
with  princes  and  princesses,  and  adorned  with  all  the  female 
beantj  of  the  oountrj. 

The  Warsaw  theatres  are  eondncted  like  those  of  Russia,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  great  model  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  hence, 
almost  without  exception,  the  pupils  of  the  dramatic  school,  of 
whom  seventeen  have  come  upon  the  boards,  have  tamed  out  to 
be  mere  journeymen,  and  have  been  superseded  by  inferior  per- 
formers from  the  provincial  cities,  in  obedience  to  imperial  dicta- 
tion. The  eminent  PoUsh  artists  of  late  years  have  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  national  school.  The  government  patron- 
age of  the  actors  at  Warsaw  is  the  same  as  at  St.  Peterburg. 
The  day  after  their  first  appearance,  they  enter  upon  their  public 
duties  as  imperial  officers ;  take  an  oath  never  to  meddle  with 
political  afiairs,  nor  join  any  secret  society,  nor  ever  to  pronounce 
on  the  stage  anything  except  what  is  in  the  stamped  parts  given 
them  by  th^  imperial  management. 

The  salaries  of  actors  at  Warsaw  are  small  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  countries.  Forty  or  fifty  silver  rubles  a  month — 
amounting  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-three  dollars,  is  considered  a 
very  liberal  compensation  ;  and  even  the  best  star  actors  seldom 
receive  over  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  This  was  the 
annual  salary  of  the  distinguished  Madame  Halpert  for  a  long 
time  ;  until  by  the  suggestion  of  Taglioni  to  Prince  Paskiewich, 
her  salaiy  was  raised  one-half;  and  subsequently,  by  means  of  a 
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aimilar  mediatioii,  she  snooeeded  in  getting  an  addition  of  a  thon- 
sand  mbles  yearly  as  wardrobe  expenses.  This  small  salary, 
after  all  its  limited  additions,  was  considered  sach  an  extraordi- 
nary innovation,  tbai  the  managing  general  declared  that  so  enor- 
mous a  compensation  wonld  neyer  be  heard  of  again  in  any  imperial 
theaire.  The  pnpils  of  the  dramatic  school  receive  eighteen 
mbles  monthly ;  and,  according  to  their  snccessfnl  performances, 
receive  permission  every  two  years  to  ask  an  increase  of  salary. 
Their  period  of  service  extends  to  twenty-five  years,  with  the 
certainty  of  a  yearly  pension  equal  to  the  salary  received  at  the 
close  of  the  period.  This  provision  ia  considered  by  the  artist 
as  an  ample  compensation  for  all  the  sacrifices  he  has  to  make. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  improving  the  Polish  drama  so  long 
as  Bnssian  tyranny  prevails.  The  comedies  of  Count  Fredro, 
with  all  their  artful  and  fine  satire,  with  a  view  to  dramatic 
culture,  can  never  redeem  tiie  stage,  so  long  as  the  vulgar  tramp 
of  Russian  cavalry  is  heard  there.  No  native  Russian  drama 
can  be  established  so  long  as  it  remains  a  vast  empire  without 
beauty ;  mighty  in  battie,  but  weak  in  learning  and  destitute  of 
artistic  talents ;  powerful  in  destruction,  but  incapable  of  creating 
and  originating. 

The  Polish  poets  were  more  successful  in  every  department  of 
poetry  than  in  tiie  drama.  Educated  in  the  French  school  and 
ever  imitating  French  poetry,  they  of  course  could  not  succeed 
in  dramatic  poetry.  It  was  ever  considered  a  desideratum  in 
Polish  literature  to  establish  a  national  stage,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  amusement,  but  as  a  disciplinary  school  for  purifying 
and  improving  the  vernacular  language  and  literary  taste  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  a  moral  school  for  ridiculing  vice.  Influenced 
by  these  notions,  several  distinguished  clerg3rmen  both  wrote  for 
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and  patronized  the  theatre.  The  first  original  oomediefl,  were  wrii- 
ten  bj  the  Jesuit  Bokomoleo  in  1757 ;  and  seyeral  other  comedies, 
containing  truthful  pictures  of  the  times,  were  written  by  bishop 
Kossakowski.  The  pen  of  Prince  Csartoryski,  as  before  stated, 
contributed  to  the  drama.  lipinski,  Zablocki,  Oainski,  Kowalski, 
and  others,  both  imitated  and  trandated  the  Fr^oh  masterpieces 
for  the  Polish  stage  ;  and  original  pieces  were  composed  bj  the 
actors  Boguslawski,  Bielawski,  and  ZolkowskL  Several  tragedies, 
confined  mostly  to  Polish  history,  were  written  by  Niemcewics, 
Slowacki,  Felinski,  Dembrowski,  Kropinski,  and  Hofmann.  The 
best  Polish  tragedy  is  the  Glinski  of  F.  Wenzyk.  Count  Fredro, 
known  as  the  Polish  Moliere,  has  the  reputation  of  writing  the 
most  popular  comedies  of  modern  times.  The  Polish  stage  has 
ever  been  more  celebrated  in  its  melo-dramas,  portraying  rural 
pictures  in  dramatic  style  ;  among  which  the  ^  John  Kochanow- 
ski,"  written  by  Niemcewicz,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens. 

The  universal  and  injurious  influence  of  the  Polish  theatre,  in 
forming  the  indolent,  passionate,  and  rude  habits  of  the  people,  is 
very  apparent.  The  public  amusements  of  a  community,  always 
exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  forming  their  character.  And 
in  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  where  the  people  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  theatrical  plays,  performed  by  both  sexes,  in  which 
human  nature  is  portrayed  in  all  its  sensual  phases,  tiieatrical 
literature  gains  the  ascendency,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
useful  arts  and  sciences.  That  man  is  formed  for  society  and 
social  amusement,  no  reasonable  philosopher  or  Christian  can 
doubt.  But  these  amosements  must  be  innocent,  rational,  ohaste, 
instructive,  and  useful.  Music,  poetry,  sculpture,  oratory,  and 
literary  entertainments,  when  properly  conducted,  are  well  adapted 
to  human  culture  and  enjoyment.     The  true  province  of  amuse- 
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ments  is,  to  improve  the  intdleetual,  moral,  aad  phynoal  poweri 
of  man.  .Whether  the  stage  ean  be  eo  improyed  as  to  promote 
these  laadahle  ends  la  not  the  <)iie8tioii ;  the  true  point  at  iflaoe 
between  the  friends  and  foea  of  the  theatre,  is  this — ^is  the  theatre 
as  it  is  at  present  oondncted,  and  as  it  ever  has  been  managed, 
beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  ciyil,  moral,  and  religious  interests 
of  the  people  ?  In  answer  to  this,  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  and  Roman  ^eatres,  together  with  the  theatres  of 
modem  Europe  and  America,  records  the  fact  without  a  single 
exception,  that  the  influence  of  the  theatre  is  immoral  and  inju- 
rious, both  to  the  peribrmers  and  the  auditors.  Nor  should  the 
additional  fact  be  overlooked,  that  in  proportion  as  the  civiliza- 
tion, literature,  morals,  and  religion  of  society  advance,  in  the 
same  ratio  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  theatre  diminish. 
It  19  a  well-knowD  fact,  that  the  stage,  both  in  England  and 
America,  where  civil  society  has  reached  its  greatest  improve^ 
ment  known  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  been  rapidly  declin- 
ing for  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  while  the  rational  amusements 
of  music,  oratory,  poetry,  statuary,  and  particularly  the  eloquent 
readings  of  Fanny  KemUe,  and  the  enchanting  concerts  of 
Jenny  Lind,  bid  fair  to  supersede  the  grosser  amusements  of  the 
theatre.* 


Section  XI. 


POLISH    MUSIC. 


A  distinguished  philosopher  and  statesman  has  well  said— ^ 

*  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary,  Art.  Theatre.  American  EncyclopsBdia, 
XI  r.,  211,  4tfl.  Encyclopa^iia  Eritannica,  Art.  Theatre.  Dunlap'c  History 
of  the  American  Theatre. 
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^^  Let  me  write  the  eongs  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who  writes 
Aeir  laws."  The  poet  of  Avon,  whose  knowledge  of  human 
nature  probaUj  has  nerer  been  excelled  by  any  man,  has 
eorreetly  song  the  same  principle  in  the  following  poetry  of 
nature: 

**  The  man  tlutt  hath  no  music  in  fainudil 
Nor  ifl  not  mov'd  with  eoncord  of  sweet  soandt, 
Is  fit  for  trsasoDs,  stratafeBis,  and  spoils ; 
The  zDotioos  of  his  spirit  are  dull  ts  night, 
And  his  afiections  dark  as  Erebus." 

Music  appears  to  be  an  elementary  principle  of  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  man,  and  preyails  among  all  nations,  races,  and  tribes 
1^  the  human  fietmily,  from  the  earliest  history  of  their  existence 
anterior  to  the  general  deluge.  Music  was  early  cultivated  in  the 
family  of  Adam  ;  and  wheneyer  and  wherever  history  can  trace 
his  descendants,  it  finds  them  singing  and  playing  on  various 
musical  instruments.  It  is  a  source  of  amusement  on  festival 
occasions,  an  incentive  to  heroism  in  the  battle-field,  and  the  aid 
of  devotion  in  the  sanctuary.  Music  is  both  an  art  and  a  science. 
As  a  fine  art,  its  principal  object  is  to  give  pleasure  by  the  proper 
succession  and  combination  of  agreeable  sounds,  produced  by  the 
human  voice,  or  by  musical  instruments.  Modem  music,  as  a 
science,  consists  of  two  principal  branches — melody,  or  the  gram- 
matical and  agreeable  succession  of  single  sounds,  as  a  solo ;  and 
hartnony,  or  the  proper  combination  of  simultaneous  sounds ;  and 
the  union  of  melody  and  harmony  forms  music.  Melody  may 
perhaps  exist  independently  of  harmony ;  but  harmony  eaonot 
well  subsist  without  the  melodious  arrangement  of  each  of  the 
sevoral  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  music  of  a  people  is 
of  two  kinds,  popular  and  classical.     The  popular  muttc  of  a 
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nation  emlnrMes  didr  primtval  longi  «nd  melodMi,  wUeli  u« 
taught  by  tradition  before  they  are  redaoed  to  writing.  Claasioal 
mnsie  inelndea  tlie  more  modem  oompodtioBB  of  the  art,  redaoed 
to  Boientifie  forms,  and  form  the  piinted  volnmes  of  the  Boienoe. 
Mnac,  when  divided  into  its  Tarions  enbjecte,  oomprehenda 
domeitie  mvsio,  foett?al  mnsie,  martial  mnsio,  national  mnaio, 
religions  mnsie,  and  miseeUaneons  mnrio,  both  instmmental  and 
Tooal. 

That  mnsio  holds  a  oontr<^ng  inflnenoe  OTer  man,  is  sn 
elementaiy  prineiple  in  all  goTemments,  and  reoognised  by  all 
nations,  and  all  olaaaea  of  aoeiety.  There  is  deMtimf  in  the  mnaia 
of  a  people  for  weal  or  woe.  This  prineiple  is  eqnaDy  applicable 
to  anoient  and  modem  nations,  and  extends  to  all  olasaea  of 
oitiaens  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Its  inflnenee  begins  with  the 
earliest  assooiations  of  the  nnraery,  and,  eontinning  throngh  life, 
haa  an  important  agency  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  tho 
personal  and  social  improvement  of  the  race.  The  inflnenoe  of 
mnsie  is  felt  generally  thronghont  the  animal  creation.  Tha 
ferooions  tiger,  the  poisonous  serpent,  and  the  brutal  savage,  yield 
to  its  power.  Bnt  man,  the  immortal  part  of  the  animal  creation^ 
is  formed  by  his  Creator  to  feel  the  charms  of  nrasio  most  sensi* 
bly.  It  reigns  over  his  physical,  intelleetoal,  and  moral  powera 
—enters  into  his  reflections,  his  emotions,  and  his  volitions—* 
diflfiaaes  itself  throngh  his  actions,  inspires  his  hopes,  quiets  hia 
fears,  lights  up  his  smiles  of  joy,  mingles  with  his  tears  of  woe, 
composes  him  in  infancy,  cheers  him  in  yonth,  animates  middle  age, 
nerves  his  arm  in  battle,  gives  vitality  to  his  love,  aids  his  scien* 
tiflc  pursuits,  relieves  the  tedium  of  life,  enlivens  his  politics, 
cheers  his  festivities,  adorns  the  social  and  domeatio  circles,  eon* 
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solas  Um  b  deftth,  and  oontmiies  wA  his  imni<nrtaliify  in  ihe  Bfe 
to  oome. 

The  infliMnee  of  mntto  owet  die  pbjmcil  poirtrs  of  man,  vas 
oonodered  by  the  ancients  as  miraeoloiis ;  And  sliU  renaioa  a 
mystery,  evea  to  the  sagaeity  of  modern  philosopby.  Oar  ibat 
ezperienoe  vith  the  oharms  of  mnao  is  in  the  norsery,  doling  the 
period  €i  helfdess  in&ney.  Here  its  soothing  inflnenoe  makes 
its  appeak,  so  far  as  we  know,  ezoliunTely  to  the  physical  powers ; 
while  the  mtelleotaal  and  moral  &e«lties  are  not  soffieiently 
developed  to  appreciate  its  oharms.  It  is  foreign  from  oar  f^e* 
sent  pnrpose  to  inqnire  into  the  philosophy  of  mnsic,  in  the  elfeots 
on  the  animal  economy  generally  ^ .  bnt  we  shall  c<mfine  the  inTcs- 
tigation  to  the  human  family.  We  all  know,  that  the  power  of  a 
mother's  artless  aomg  over  her  restless  infant,  in  soothmg  its  pains, 
enltivathig  its  repose,  and  restoring  its  eqoanimity,  is  £ur  more 
sneceaafal  than  all  medical  and  other  means  combined.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  intelligence,  which  the  anzioas  parent  disooYers 
in  his  babe,  is  its  recognition  of  the  thrilling  accents  of  the  fond 
mother.  Her  melodions  Yoice  is  well  known  long  before  the 
fitther's  is  noticed.  We  are  indebted  to  the  mode  of  the  nnreery 
for  several  of  oar  sweetest  melodies ;  which  were  first  composed 
by  mothers  while  rocking  their  infants.  And  history  gives 
nnm«roas  instances  of  the  infiaence  of  norsery  mosic,  in  forming 
the  character  of  mnsioians,  heroes,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and 
divines. 

The  eharaoter  of  man  is  complicated.  He  oijoys  a  world 
within  and  a  world  without.  His  reflections,  emotions,  volitions, 
and  various  focoUaes,  intelleotoal,  moral,  and  physical,  are  so 
mysterionaly  and  harmoniously  combined,  that  whatever  cause 
influences  the  one,  affects  the  whole,  for  good  or  ill ;  all  of  which 
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aiiisl  be  gratified  or  cKeappointed  in  some  way.  One  of  the  most 
diffienlt  qnestions  of  life  is  the  selection  of  onr  amnsements. 
Hare  them  we  wfll,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil ;  and  if  we  hH 
in  the  seleotton  of  innocent  and  nsefnl  recreations,  we  are  snre  to 
indnlge  in  riee.  To  meet  these  demands  of  our  natare,  and  gratify 
our  thirst  for  amnsements,  the  Creator  seems  to  have  dengned 
oiiisic  as  among  the  most  effoctnal  means  of  human  happiness. 
Our  peasion  for  mnsie  is  not  only  disooYered  in  the  early  days  of 
infancy,  by  the  pleasure  we  deriye  from  maternal  song  ;  but  the 
Mune  power  soon  prompts  us  to  grasp  for  the  music  of  the  rattie- 
box,  the  whistle,  and  other  musical  toys.  In  more  adyanced  diUd- 
hood,  we  begin  to  amuse  ourselres  witii  martial  music,  the  waits, 
and  the  dance.  In  early  youth  we  begin  to  feel  the  more  power- 
ful and  oompHcated  strains  of  the  orchestra,  and  listen  with 
delight  to  the  soft  and  melting  strains  of  the  harp,  guitar,  and 
piano ;  and  soon  the  streaming  harmony  of  the  deep-toned  organ, 
the  solemn  deyotions  of  church  music,  and  the  oratorio,  the  most 
Important  branch  of  the  art,  charm  us  with  its  rich  modulations 
and  ozpresriye  chords. 

Music,  as  an  amusement,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  all 
other  means  of  recreation  ;  for  the  reason  that  when  confined  to 
its  true,  lawful  sphere,  all  its  associations  are  innocent,  virtuous, 
moral,  and  religious.  True,  music,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its 
degraded  votaries,  has  been  perverted  to  vicious  purposes,  and 
so  have  all  the  powers  of  man  and  all  the  blessings  of  life  ;  there- 
Ibre  these  perversions  are  merely  exceptions,  and  weigh  nothing 
m  the  scale  of  argument  against  the  moral  influence  of  the  ark 
Mttrio,  in  its  purity,  never  leads  its  votaries  from  the  paths  of 
virtue ;  but  is  continually  inviting  them  to  happiness  and  perfeo* 
fion.    Its  benign  influence  extends  to  all  the  d<»ne8tie  rdatbns. 
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What  ftnuuement  o«ii  bo  more  booMii  aad  lueM  tlMa  ike  mA^ 
ttvation  of  muao  ib  tlie  damertto  eirele  ?  Wiuit  ean  render 
more  saered  and  lasting  tha  endearing  rektiaw  of  husband  and 
wife^  parent  and  child,  brotiier  and  Bister^  master  and  serrant) 
firiends  and  relations?  What  oomparison  can  be  made  in  the 
scale  of  amnsements,  or  in  p<Hnt  of  moral  worthy  between  spend* 
ing  oocaoonally  an  hour  or  two  in  cnltirating  one  of  the 
useful  and  interesting  of  all  the  arts  ;  or  wasting  the  same  ta 
at  a  game  of  hasard,  or  perhaps  in  idleness. 

But  the  philosophy  of  muoe  is  not  limited  to  the  tnuMttorj 
amusements  of  man ;  it  deals  in  matteia  of  grafor  moment ;  it 
strikes  at  the  veiy  yitals  of  his  ezistencey  and  exerts  an  impor- 
tant influenoe  orer  his  phjnoal  eonstitation  and  health.    Thn 
kwB  of  healthy  by  the  aid  of  medical  science,  are  now  ao  wdl 
ascertained,  and  so  definitely  settled,  that  few  penons  on  ba 
found  so  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  their  eziatenoa,  as 
wantonly  to  disregard  them.    That  our  hap|»ness  is  dependent 
upon  our  health,  is  a  proposition  which  commands  the  attentioo 
and  respect  of  all  who  consult  their  true  interest.    It  is  now  a 
well-settled  principle,  that  the  practice  of  music  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  laws  of  health.    It  is  difficult  to  explain 
how  this  effect  is  produced ;  but  the  fi^t  admits  of  no  doubt     In 
some  cases  of  weak  lungs,  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  disoaao, 
singing  and  blowing  wind  instruments  haTe  the  effect  of  inlUHag 
and  exercising  the  organs  of  the  chest  mor^  perfectly  than  any 
other  means ;  and  thus  a  more  healthy  action  and  cureulattosi  am 
produced.    It  is  upon  this  principle  that  tiie  breathing^ipe  baa 
been  invented  by  a  distinguished  surgeon,  which,  in  many  caaea, 
is  found  useful  to  weak  lungs.    Playing  the  violin,  the  ptano- 
forte,  and  orgai^,  pall  into  action  the  muscles  in  the  region  of 
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tltt  ehoAy  sad  produce  a  kealthy  tone  of  ihe  littl  organs.  In 
certein  nenrooa  diseases,  mssio  has  been  resorted  to  with  great 
0000688.  This  priooiple  was  well  understood  by  the  ancients  in 
eaetem  cHaates,  where  this  olass  of  diseases  is  more  frequent. 
The  Jewish  historian  relsAes  a  remarkable  case  of  the  inilaenee  of 
iniisie  in  enring  King  Said,  1^  the  mnsioal  performances  of  Bayid. 
The  evil  spirit  which  afieeted  the  royal  patient,  by  some  modem 
writers,  is  sapposed  to  have  been  the  same  nerrons  disease  which 
now  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  distin- 
guished traTsUers  in  Asia,  in  modem  times,  have  witnessed 
aimikr  effisets  of  mnsio  on  the  same  olass  of  patients.  In  Oer- 
maay  iSne  benefioal  effbets  of  mnsie  over  the  physical  system,  hi 
m  large  olass  of  diseases,  fbrm  an  elementary  principle  of  medical 
pmeiiee.  The  .late  celebrated  Doctor  Rnsh,  <tf  Philadelphia, 
not  unflreqaently  availed  himself  of  the  same  piinciple,  in  hli 
extensive  and  saccessfiil  medical  practice.  In  cases  of  inssaityy 
mvsie  has  fine<|nently  proved  to  be  a  suocessfnl  remedy. 

All  feel  the  exlularating  power  of  martial  mnsic.  Hearts  may 
l>e  fosnd  so  hard  and  frosty,  as  not  to  be  moved  by  the  pathos 
of  song,  or  the  more  sublime  strains  of  the  Ohnrch ;  bnt  when 
the  notes  of  war  are  heard,  every  sonl  is  thrilled  with  sensibility, 
and  every  one  springs  into  action.  Such  is  the  importance  and 
foroe  of  martial  mnsic,  and  so  powerfal  is  it  in  the  tented  field, 
ihat  nations  educate  their  soldiers  to  its  strains  atpnbHc  expense, 
and  surround  the  s^obe,  every  rifsng  and  setting  sun,  with  the 
mn^  of  the  shrilly  fife  and  roUmg  dmm,  in  the  daily  evening 
tatoo  and  morning  reveille.  The  heroes  of  antiqnity,  and  partw 
eularly  the  Poles,  made  their  fiercest  and  most  successful  charges 
while  their  armies  were  singing  and  playing  national  airs.  The 
war-whoop  of  the  savage  is  always  a  musical  signal  for  a  fierce 
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o&aet.  Sobi^akiy  the  renewAed  Polish  genenl,  wmi  bis 
famoTU  battles  -while  he  and  ail  his  hosts  were  chanting  their  Te 
DetmUy  and  roaring  their  war-songs  in  the  ears  of  their  astonisiied 
enemies.  And  so  sensible  was  Napoleon  of  the  power  of  nose 
in  the  field,  thai  he  frequently  required  his  whole  amy  to  aiiig 
simnltaneonsly  their  &vorite  natkmsl  aiis*  Deprive  an  army  of 
its  mnsio,  and  yoa  eripple  its  energies  at  once. 

A  weU4)alanced  equanimity  is  one  of  the  moat  desiraUe  attain- 
ments. Mnsio  is  admirably  calonlated  to  compose  the  angry 
passions,  and  promote  good  feeling.  It  sUeTiates  somw,  animates 
hope,  warms  and  softens  the  heart  of  the  misantiutipe.  Tli«re 
is  no  room  for  the  baser  pas8i<ms  in  the  bosom  where  mnsic  re%;n8. 
It  is  always  associated  with  peace  and  harmony,  love  and  good 
will  to  man..  And  even  in  the  more  unoonsoioQa  days  of  infcney, 
mnsio  has  a  peanHar  inflnence  in  queting  the  passions,  and  cnlti- 
▼ating  pbysieal  equanimity. 

Man  is  designed  by  his  Creator  Ibr  social  life.  It  isan  elenaen- 
tary  principle  of  his  natore.  He  eannot  exist  withont  it.  The 
h^mit,  the  misanthrope,  the  miser,  and  the  infidel,  have  aD 
launched  their  poisonous  arrows  at  the  social  principle  Ibr  oentn- 
ries,  and  yet  it  has  withstood  all  their  broadmdes,  and  stiH 
continues  to  prosper.  We  learn  from  historyi  that  whercfvnr 
muac  prevails  in  its  greatest  purity,  the  social  relations  flooiish 
with  the  greatest  vigor.  In  Gknnany^  music,  for  more  than  a 
oentniy,  has  been  taught  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  is  a 
branch  of  education  in  aU  their  literary  institutions,  from  the 
primary  common-schools,  up  to  their  colleges  and  univexnliea. 
They  have  furnished  the  world  with  the  greatest  masters  of 
music,  and  the  best  compositions,  until  Germany  is  justly  styled 
the  « land  of  harmony."    They  are  edehrsiied  for  their  odnea- 
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tion ;  and  no  people  upon  earth  eiijoy  a  greater  amottnt  of 
domestic  h^piness,  or  possess  a  purer  love  of  country.  Music 
13  equaUj  appreciated  in  England  and  the  American  Union  ;  and 
whereyer  oivHisation,  learning,  morals,  and  reli^n  preyail,  there 
the  heneficial  effects  of  music  are  seen,  felt,  and  taught,  as  an 
indispensahle  branch  of  education.  And  all  history  agrees  that 
the  cultiyation  of  music  and  domestic  happiness  go  hand  in 
hand. 

The  influence  of  music  is  not  confined  to  the  physical  powers 
of  man,  but  exercises  a  control  over  his  intellectual  faculties. 
Its  philosophy,  in  the  exact  sciences,  chaUeuges  the  most  exalted 
genius.  Some  superficial  obserrers  of  the  art  consider  it  as 
destitute  of  science,  and  treat  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  fancy,  fit 
only  for  the  nursery,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle.  This  is  a  sad 
mistake.  Music  holds  a  prominent  rank  in  the  sciences,  and 
involyes  some  of  the  most  abstruse  principles  of  mathematics.  In 
the  proportions  of  the  musical  scale,  in  musical  chords,  and  the 
structure  of  musical  instruments,  the  most  profound  mathema- 
tician finds  ample  scope  for  his  philosophy,  his  proportions,  his 
arithmetic,  his  logarithms,  and  all  the  profound  principles  of  his 
art.  To  demonstrate  the  number  of  vibrations  in  given  oolumns 
of  air  in  wind  instruments,  or  the  vibrations  of  stringed  in8tru«> 
ments  to  produce  a  given  musical  chord,  furnish  the  most  difficult 
mathematical  problems. 

Music  stands  at  the  head  of  the  fine  arts.  In  its  effective 
appeals  to  human  nature,  it  fiir  excels  soulptore,  painiang, 
dancing,  poetry,  history,  or  oratory.  The  fine  arts  have  lavished 
their  charms  in  attempting  to  portray  the  primeval  state  of  man  ; 
but  the  prize  has  been  most  cheerfully  awarded  to  mnstc.  Milton, 
in  his  immortal  poem  of  Paradise  Loit,  has  desoribed  Adam  aal 
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Eve  ia  iSkeir  iimooaioe,  as  thej  come  from  the  handi  of  tfceir 

Maker,  and  iheir  expulsion  from  Eden,  in  language  that  never 

haa,  and  probably  never  can  be  excelled  in  poetieal  elocntion. 

When  we  open  this  immortal  poem,  we  read,  we  sigh,  we  smile, 

we  tremble,  we  wonder  at  the  poetical  powers  of  the  aathor,  and 

the  sttblimity  of  his  verse.     And  when  we  come  to  the  parting 

scene  between  Eve  and  Paradise,  where  she  takes  her  last  and 

eternal  farewell  of  the  flowers  and  enchanting  scenery  of  Eden, 

who  does  not  feel  the  thrilling  sublimity  of  the  poedo  art,  when 

she  exdaims,  in  teats  and  the  angniah  of  her  heart — 

**  O  unexpected  ttroke,  worse  than  of  Death ! 
Most  I  thai  leaTe  thee,  Paiadise  9    Thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  thess  happj  walks  and  shadaa. 

•  «  *  *  OflowenI 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow  I 

•  #•*•« 

Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sunt 

•  #  •  #  ftom  thee 
Hnwchanipaitf' 

The  sablime  theme  of  this  poetry,  describing  the  happy  state  of 
oar  first  parents,  and  their  subsequent  expulsion  from  Paradise, 
has  been  the  favorite  subject  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in 
sonlpture,  painting,  poetry,  history,  oratory,  and  music.  Bat 
the  beauties  of  tiie  chisel  and  pencil  are  tame  when  compared 
with  the  sublime  and  thrilling  strains  of  the  lyre.  If  we  would 
Ibel  the  full  force  of  this  heavenly  song,  take  the  music  aa 
arranged  by  the  best  masters,  and  then  add  the  enchanting  tones 
of  Malibran,  or  her  superior,  Jenny  Lind,  and  we  soon  lose  sight 
of  the  oold,  dead  beauties  of  the  marble  and  canvas,  and  find 
ourselves  entnmeed  by  the  almost  miraculous  charms  of  muste. 
ThoBo  who  have  heard  Malthran  or  Lind  convulse  an  intelligent 
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aod  liigUy^^iicttted  audieiioe  of  ten  OotMiiid  widi  tears,  ngkB, 
and  ihrillmg  emotaons,  4Mui  readily  appreciate  the  ooapaiiaoB. 
No  rack  effects  hare  erer  been  prodaeed  ia  any  other  department 
of  tlie  fine  arts.  It  is  tl^  peonliar  provinoe  of  sonlptnre  to 
delineate  cliaraoter ;  it  cannot  express  emotion  or  aoticm.  It  is 
Ae  datj  of  the  psinter  to  l»mg  o«t  on  his  eanTU  both  emotion 
and  oharaeter,  but  he  cannot  readb  aetkn.  Poetry,  history,  and 
oratory,  ato  designed  to  combine  oharaoter,  passbns,  and  action ; 
but  it  is  reserved  for  muoe  to  express  all  these,  extending  to 
ofory  enotion  and  passion  at  whioh  hnman  natore  is  sosceptible. 
In  tracing  the  ininenoe  of  mnsio  over  the  hnman  fitmily,  wo 
nnst  not  omit  to  notice  its  beneficial  eiects  in  the  cultivation  of 
olocntion.  All  men  are  delighted  with  eloquence.  The  verdict 
of  aB  nations  and  all  classes  of  ottiaens,  ancient  and  modern,  on 
this  question,  is  the  same.  But  we  fi»'get  how  much  elocution  is 
indebted  to  music.  The  orator  must  have  a  musical  voice,  musi* 
eal  tones,  and  musical  ku^uage ;  varied  and  modulated  to  every 
thought,  Ifteling,  and  action.  His  tones  must  be  adapted  to  every 
note  m  the  muncal  scale,  within  the  compass  of  the  human  voice, 
Demostiienes,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  lower  tones  of 
his  voice,  rehearsed  his  orations  by  the  side  of  roaring  waters  \ 
and  to  improve  the  hig^  tones,  used  pebbles  under  his  tongue, 
Cicero  cultivated  his  voice  to  every  note  in  the  musical  scale, 
under  the  instruction  of  his  master ;  and  arranged  every  word  of 
his  oratkms  to  its  appropriate  note  in  the  musical  scale,  similar 
to  our  modem  opera,  in  tones  less  prolonged,  corresponding  to 
tiM  speaking  vmee,  siaular  to  the  rediaHve  m  modem  music. 
Tlie  ancient  schools  of  oratory  accompanied  the  voice  with 
musical  instruments  during  a  whole  oration ;  and  this  was  an 
elementuy  principle  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Oroece  and 
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Some.  Many  modem  sohoola  pnrfliie  ft  nmibur  pIuL  All  our 
•lementary  bo<te  on  eloeation,  containing  roles  for  tlie  infleoiioii 
of  the  Toioe,  are  eonsiructed  on  similar  principles.  No  man  can 
properly  be  called  an  orator  at  the  present  day  who  is  ignorant 
of  music,  and  destitate  of  musical  modulations  of  voice  ;  aad  the 
combined  charms  of  oratory  and  music  have  given  rise  to  the 
opera.  Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  making  music  a  braach 
of  education  in  common  schools^  as  well  as  in  evezy  institalioB  of 
leamingf  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Nor  is  the  philosophy  of  music  limited  to  the  physical  and 
intellectual  powers  of  man ;  but  it  also  extends  its  influence  over 
his  motal  powers.  Disguse  it  as  we  will,  the  great  and  uitbnate 
end  of  man's  existence  is  his  moral  and  religioas  interests.  Of  tins 
truth  no  one  in  his  sober  reflections  entertains  a  doubt*  And  what- 
ever tends  to  the  cultivation  of  hb  moral  principles  and  religions 
feelings,  should  be  hailed  by  every  philosopher,  statesman,  Ghri»> 
iian,  and  citisen  with  delight.  Our  true  interest,  and  our  moral 
and  religious  interests,  are  in  unison.  We  leam  from  histoiy  that 
in  all  ages  music  has  been  associated  with  religion ;  and  modem 
philosophy  regards  music  as  a  branch  of  moral  sdencc,  indispen- 
sable in  human  culture.  Man  is  so  organised  that  his  moral 
principles  are  reached  most  successfully  through  the  medium  of 
bis  pasBi<ms ;  and  to  the  passions  music  makes  its  most  sucooBsful 
appeals.  Moral  principles  may  be  successfully  inculcated  by  the 
I4)peals  of  eloquence,  by  the  beauties  of  poetiy,  sculpture,  and 
painting ;  but  it  remains  for  the  charms  of  sacred  music,  next  to 
the  Gospel,  to  produce  the  most  salutary  convictions.  The 
Church  has  always  felt  the  force  of  this  philosophy,  and  there- 
fore her  choicest  sentiments  have  heea  promulgated  in  the  sanc- 
tuary through   the  medium  of  poetry  and  song.     Nothii^  is 
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Iiaiarded  m  the  aiwrtion,  that  tlie  poetry  of  the  BiUe,  whwh 
Qontaiiui  a  complete  system  of  moral  toienoe,  was  originally 
designed  by  DiTine  inspiration  for  the  musio  of  the  Ghnroh. 
Here  we  find  the  best  speeimens  of  lyric  poetry.  The  royal 
Psalmist  was  luniliar  with  this  philosophy,  and  therefore  he 
taught  his  subjects  both  civil  and  religioas  laws  throngh  the 
medhim  of  poetiy  and  musie. 

Few  persons  can  resist  the  force  of  moral  principles  when  they 
are  brought  home  by  Ae  appeals  of  music.  The  formation  of 
naoral  principles  is  the  foundation  of  moral  actions.  The  latter 
oaaaot  exist  without  the  fermer.  Form  the  one^  and  the  other 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence.  No  philosophy  is  better 
settled  ^n  the  iuaeparable  conneo^n  between  principle  and 
oonduoi.  Hypomisy  may  answer  in  some  instances  a  temporary 
purpose  ;  but  moral  action,  widiout  a  well-settled  oorrespondii^ 
moral  principle^  is  of  short  duration.  If  we  would  improve  the 
moral  conduct  of  a  community  we  must  bring  them  where  they 
ean  learn  sound  moral  principles }  and  it  has  been  found  by  long 
and  repeated  experiments,  that  the  cultivation  of  music  is  the 
most  successful  means  ci  producjng  this  result.  Every  one  soon 
becomes  &miliar  with  the  moral  princi|des  of  the  poetry  he  sings, 
which  makes  a  permanent  impression  on  ihe  mind,  and  soon  his 
oonduct  is  found  to  harmoniae  with  the  principles  thus  taught  by 
the  divine  art.  Natural  and  moral  philosophy  both  agree  in  the 
doctrine,  that  an  ounce  of  preTcntion  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
eure.  And  if  we  would  preserve  the  morals  of  youth,  they  must  be 
brought  habitually  in  contact  with  moral  principles,  where  the 
charms  of  music  and  the  devotions  of  religion  may  unite(Sy  exert 
their  salutary  influence.  And  hence  we  find  that  the  music  of  a 
pe(^  is  always  a  true  expcment  of  their  civil,  poUttcal,  and  reUgious 
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ooaditkm.  We  tmod  ihifl  pnnoipk  Terj  eXesrfy  in  Hieviwn  of  <ks 
Hebrews,  the  Troabadoun  of  tlie  south  of  Europe,  and  tiM  mm- 
(rtrds  of  the  north,  u  weQ  aa  among  the  Avierioan  Id&bb,  aod 
the  benighted  idnadera  of  Oeeaaiea.  And  in  aJl  ages  the 
religion  of  the  Ohoreh,  and  tifte  healthy  mornlB  of  oomnnniiiy, 
wax  or  wane  wiA  the  pnrilj  of  ihe  mmo  whieh  eontrok  their 
actions  and  mingles  with  thdr  devotioiis. 

With  theae  general  views  of  the  philesophj  of  wmm  as  a 
Btattdard,  we  may  now  safely  advance  to  the  eonsideratkii  of 
PoUah  musio.  The  popfular  musie  of  Poland,  found  in  their 
songs  and  fittniliar  airs,  existed  long  before  the  art  of  wtitiag  was 
known  among  them ;  and  probably  is  as  anetent  as  their  eaiiiest 
ancestors,  aateiior  to  ihe  Christian  era.  Their  classieal  mnne  ii 
of  a  uneh  more  modem  date,  and,  with  s  fow  exeeptioas,  dates 
with  the  last  of  the  fifteenth  eeatory.  The  most  aneient  speei- 
men  of  their  music  now  extant,  as  beforo  mentaoned,  is  an 
Ancient  wsr-song,  composed  by  8t  Adalbert,  as  eariy  as  die  tenth 
oeatury.  As  &r  back  in  the  annab  of  antiquity  as  lustoiy,  tradi- 
tion, and  mythology  can  trace  the  Slane  nations,  they  axe 
•celebrated  for  thdr  smging.  Proeopius,  in  his  histciy  of  the 
Gothic  Wars,  says  the  SlsTic  camp,  on  the  €wq  of  an  important 
battle,  was  surprised  hy  the  Greek  forces  while  the  former  had 
Imprudently  song  themselres  to  sle^  by  the  oh<Mrus  of  their  own 
musio.  During  the  war  between  the  Gre^  and  the  ATsra,  in 
590,  tiie  former  took  three  SIstl  as  prisoners,  who  were  sent  imm 
the  Baltic  as  ambassadors  to  Khan,  the  xnler  of  the  A^fnca 
These  musical  warriors,  instead  of  we^ions,  carried  with  them 
musical  instruments  resemUittg  the  guitar ;  for  the  reason,  as 
they  stated,  that,  having  no  iron  in  their  country,  they  were 
ignonatof  the  use  of  swords  and  spears^  and  therefoc«a«aiO|  by 
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oiDging  and  pikying  on  their  gmtaniy  was  their  prinoipai  ooenpa^ 
tion.  8oh«iiMik,  in  deaoribing  the  univerflAl  preTftlenoe  of  tke 
mosical  taste  of  the  Sisvio  nationey  sajs :  ^^  Where  a  Siano 
woman  ia,  there  is  also  song.  House  and  yard,  mountain  and 
Talley,  meadow  and  forest,  garden  and  vineyard,  are  all  ilUed 
with  the  sounds  of  her  voioe.  Often,  after  a  wearisome  day 
flpent  in  heat  and  sweat,  hunger  and  thirst,  i^e  animates  on  her 
way  home  the  silenoe  of  the  evening  twilight  with  her  melodious 
flongs."  What  spirit  these  popular  songs  breathe,  the  reader 
may  learn  from  the  oolleetions  already  published.  Without 
«noointering  oontradietion,  we  may  say  that  among  no  other 
sation  of  Europe  does  natoral  poetry  east  to  sneh  an  extent, 
smd  in  suoh  purity,  heartiness,  and  warmth  of  feeling,  as  among 
theSkvi. 

To  those  who  have  listened  to  the  musie  of  the  Slavio  peasan« 
try,  and  partiodarly  the  Polish  emigrants  in  Amerioa,  this  pieture 
will  not  appear  too  high  colored.  Of  all  the  Slavio  nations,  the  Poles 
hftve  been  most  oelebrated  for  their  musie,  and  partioularly  their 
popular  songs.  Several  ooUectbns  of  popular  ballads  have  been 
pnUiahed,  all  of  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  Buthenian  peasantry 
in  Poland,  whose  language  differs  from  the  Polish,  and  is  substan- 
tially the  samo  as  the  Malo-Ruasiaa.  These  tribes,  who  have 
been  inhalHtants  of  Poland  for  centuries,  may  with  propriety  be 
called  Poles,  althou^^  the  name  originally  was  exclusively  applied 
to  the  Lekhian  moe.  Their  songs,  after  having  been  neglected 
for  oenturies,  have  been  recently  collected  and  published,  a# 
before  stated.  These  musical  and  poetical  effusions  of  natnre^ 
which  have  been  sung  in  the  plains  of  Sarmatia  for  fifteen  een^ 
tnries,  so  6r  as  they  relate  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Bug,  were  collected  and  published  in   189& 
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Another  ooUectioii  of  elegies,  ooBsifllang  prinoipany  of  Poliali 
^raBdations  of  Malo^Riuaian  popular  aoDgs,  prepared  by  the 
poets  Siemieiisfci  and  Bielowski,  appeared  i^  Pragae  ia  the  same 
year.  Theae  noTel  prodactions  of  the  lyre,  which  derelope  the 
poptdar  poetry  of  the  Coesacks^  justly  eelebrated  for  their  great 
beauty  and  simplidity,  so  surprised  the  literary  world,  that 
Zegota  Panli  and  Woicieki  were  the  first  who  demoted  themselTes 
to  the  popular  songs  of  the  Lekhian  Poles ;  inolnding  the  songs 
of  the  peasantry  in  Masovia  and  Podlachia,  the  grand-duchy  of 
Posen,  the  territory  of  Oraoow,  and  other  Lekhian  settlementB, 
yfhoee  mosio  until  ilien  remained  in  obsenrity,  and  unknown  to 
the  world  beyond  the  domestic  circles  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  £be  country. 

The  historical  songs  of  Niemcewicz,  published  at  Waraaw  in 
1819,  and  written  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Warsaw  Society  of 
Friends  of  Scienee,  have  been  set  to  music  by  the  most  distin- 
guished PoUsh  musicians,  some  of  whom  are  ladies.  These 
songs,  both  the  poetry  and  musie,  are  full  of  patriotic  feeling  and 
martial  lire,  and  have  reached  a  much  higher  popularity  than  any 
other  P<^i8h  work  of  the  kind.  The  long  neglect  of  the  national 
ballads  and  musio  of  the  Polish  peasantry—^  nation  of  mere 
boors  and  serfs — is  easily  accounted  for  irfien  we  consider  tliat 
diese  slaves,  and  all  that  appertain  to  them,  were  regarded  with 
the  utmost  contempt  by  the  nobility.  Their  ingenious  Ormoo- 
vienne,  the  graceful  Polonaise,  and  the  bold  Masur,  are  among 
the  most  beautifbl  national  dances,  and  known  throughout  the 
musical  world.  In  early  times  their  dances  were  always  acoom- 
paaied  by  singing,  and  the  same  practice  prevails  among  the 
Slavie  peasantry  to  the  present  day ;  and  particularly  among  the 
Buaaian,  Servian,  and  Polish  people,  who  prefer  to  danoe  to  tiie 
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mxano  of  tbe  rmee  iofltead  of  instrumetitB.  These  eongs  wom 
never  reduced  to  writiDg,  bat  lUted  eztemponmeouslj,  and  banded 
down  with  the  greatest  care  from  generation  to  generation  for 
centuriee,  composing  the  pnnoipal  ednoation  of  the  Pdfish 
masses.  The  cnstom  of  extemporising  songs,  containing  national 
reminiscences,  Iotc  scenes,  and  heroic  exploits,  reaching  far  back 
through  the  antiquities  of  tradition  and  mythology,  continued 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  among 
the  nobiHty,  the  country  gentry,  and  the  peasantry,  at  the 
conviTial  parties,  holydays,  military  triumphs,  and  other  festiyities. 
These  songs  belonged  equally  to  the  peasantry  and  nobiHty^ 
embracing  war  songs,  dances,  love  songs,  historical  songs,  festival 
songs,  domestic  songs,  pastoral  songs,  and  other  secular  music  ; 
which  they  used  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  in  the  house  and 
the  field,  in  church  and  state,  at  markets  and  meetings,  and 
elsewhere  ;  warbling  in  the  mouths  of  scores  of  maids,  wives,  and 
widows,  while  their  lords  and  lovers  joined  the  chorus. 

The  favorite  scenes  of  the  more  modern  Polish  poets  are  laid 
principally  in  Lithuania  and  the  Ukrame.  Some  of  their  ancient 
hymns  and  war-songs  were  sung  in  the  churches ;  and  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  this  class  of  songs  was  the  Boga  Kodsiea,  or 
God's  Moiher,  as  it  is  called,  composed  by  St.  Adalbert  in  the 
tenth  century.  This  celebrated  song  was  chanted  in  the  ehurches 
of  Kola  and  Onesen,  where  the  venerable  St.  Adalbert  lived  and 
died,  as  late  as  1812.  The  subject  is  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin, 
elosScg  with  a  sixfold  Amen,  and  was  sung  by  the  Polish  armies 
when  advancing  in  battle,  as  before  stated.  There  is  a  great 
similarity  between  tbe  popular  ballads  of  ike  Slovakians,  the  Lusa- 
tian  Sorabians,  the  Bohemians,  and  those  published  by  Woicioki 
and  Zegota  PaiiU.    Tb^  are  free  from  the  wild,  rude,  and 
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vomftntio  £oatar«f  of  iho  eoi^pi  of  the  SmtheaiftPfl,  witk  wbom  tfiey 
Msooialed  in  many  parta  of  the  ooukiry.  Thoggh  i^j  are  moie 
nide  and  lew  claasieal  in  form,  yet  ihey  are  alternately  rhymed 
in  kregular  trochaic  and  daofyUo  measare^  which  scarcely  jtiatin- 
guiahed  between  poetry  and  proae.  But  they  fail  in  oompariaon 
with  the  olaaaioal  beauty  of  the  Servian  aonga,  where  no  ptivileiged 
olaNiea  exiat^  and  of  oomrae  their  popular  mnsie  is  free  from  the 
Tulgaiity  which  is  ever  the  inTariahle  product  of  alayeiy.  In 
their  social  music,  including  wedding  songs  and  domestic  ballads, 
nature  has  maintained  her  dominion  by  preserving  its  ^imeval 
harmony  of  sentiment  and  feelizigs  in  the  poetry  of  the  domeslio 
relatioBs ;  and  hence  arises  the  striking  similarity  between  the 
popular  son^  of  all  the  Slavic  nations  in  relation  to  the  a&iia 
of  the  heart  and  domestic  scenes.  Some  of  the  more  ancient 
ballads  eadst  in  different  forms  m  the  eastern  and  western  Slavic 
nations  i  sometimes  in  an  abridged  form  ia  the  Slovakian, 
and  agun  entire  and  much  more  diffuse  in  the  WendiidL 
language. 

The  Polish  ballads  are  characteriied  by  the  faistoxy  of  the 
times  when  they  were  originally  composed.  Many  of  them  had 
their  or^ia  in  the  early  days  of  their  Pagan  mythology ;  othctrs 
again  mark  the  later  periods  of  traditionary  history ;  and  some, 
still  more  modem,  had  their  or^^  at  and  after  the  introduotioa 
cf  the  Christian  religion.  Some  of  them  nark  the  ear^  period 
of  their  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  who  are  called  by  these 
names  in  the  Slovakian  songs ;  but  in  the  Wendish  ballads  at  a 
hiter  period,  they  are  sfyled  enemies  or  robbenu 

In  common  with  all  other  nations,  the  ^^  Orphan  Ballads"  of 
the  Poles  rank  hi^  in  their  musical  literature*  Orphanage  haa 
ever  been  one  of  the  most  fruitfnl  themes  of  moaie  in  all  nataons  ; 
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afld  stnmge  as  it  may  seem,  thii  principle  is  most  strikingly 
esDemplified  in  tlie  poetry  of  the  Slavic  nations,  especially  among 
the  Poles.  No  feeling  appears  more  prominently  in  the  affec- 
tions of  hnmanity,  than  the  voluntary  pity  which  is  excited  at  the 
xnonrnfol  and  helpless  condition  of  motherless  ehUdren,  left  to 
the  scanty  pittanoe  of  the  world's  cold  and  stinted  charity,  or 
perhaps  to  the  cruelty  of  an  unfeeling  step-mother.  From  these 
deep-toned  emotions  of  the  soul  have  ori^ated  the  best  of  beau- 
tifiil  songs,  legends,  and  romances,  which  describe  the  meanings 
of  the  helpless  babes,  as  reaching  the  ears  of  their  departed 
mothers  in  the  spirit-land,  whose  holy  souls,  pierced  by  the  cries 
of  their  suffering  orphans,  rouse  from  the  slumber  of  the  tomb, 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  death,  dash  in  pieces  the  graye-fltones 
which  surround  them,  and  in  the  dark  and  solemn  stallness  of 
midnight  re-enter  their  once-loved,  but  now  abused  and  neglected 
nursery,  and  again,  l^y  supernatural  power,  nurse  their  sufibxing 
dear  ones ;  again  comb  and  wash  them  as  in  days  of  life ;  and 
after  wiping  away  their  tears,  and  rocking  and  soothing  them  to 
sleep  by  their  maternal  lays,  again  retire  to  their  deserted  graves, 
and  the  land  of  worthy  spirits.  This  enchanting  literature 
nowhere  appears  with  more  beauty  and  native  simplicity,  more 
true  to  nature  and  nature's  Gkd,  than  among  the  Slavic  nations. 
The  Teutonic,  Roman,  American  Indian,  and  the  numerous 
Asiatic  and  Afiriean  raoes,  in  their  early  history  nowhere  show 
that  pure,  strong  maternal  affection  which  pervaded  the  hearts 
of  Polish  females. 

The  early  popular  songs  of  the  Slavic  nations,  and  particularly 
the  Poles,  are  distinguished  above  all  other  nations  for  their 
chaste  sentiments  and  refined  feelings ;  though  it  is  to  be  regretted 

that  the  Lusatians  are  an  exception  to  this  rule.     The  early 
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hhiorj  of  ilii0  people  ahows  tliem  tlie  Tiotiais  of  sevsre  peweoil- 
tioiu  and  t^preesion ;  wliik>  in  modern  times,  for  aefrml  eea- 
tarm,  they  hMT%  enjojed  the  privilegee  of  ednoatiott,  and  Ckrmea 
instittttions,  where  their  sehoole,  iheir  religion,  their  jadieiMj,  and 
theb  national  mneic,  are  freely  seenred  to  them.  'Their  hiflad? 
resemble  those  of  their  German  nei^^bors,  and  their  melodies 
are  decidedly  Bohemian,  although  German  songs  are  freqaently 
heard  among  them  ;  and  they  are  familiar  with  the  tranalatioaa 
of  many  of  the  popular  Gennaa  ballads.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
howoTer,  that  the  mnsio  of  the  Lnsatians,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Boman  nations,  not  unfrequently  adopt  lor 
their  themes,  the  pleasures  <^  illicit  intercourse  and  dieir  oonse- 
quences— a  prevalent  &ult  in  French  literature— idiidi  early 
gave  an  un&vorable  cast  to  the  popular  poetry  and  nHuic  of 
Europe.  ^ 

The  liberty  songs  of  the  Poles,  on  the  whole,  excite  more 
interest  than  any  other  subject  of  popular  music.  Many  of  these 
beautiful  baUads,  in  connection  with  their  affecting  melodies, 
breathe  the  purest  love  of  liberty,  and  belny  die  thrilling  anguish 
of  those  who  deeply  feel  the  miseries  of  tyranny  and  slavery. 
These  humane  songs  portray,  in  mournful  measures,  the  poverty 
and  sufferings  of  the  peasantry,  warmed  and  enlivened  by  hopes 
of  better  days,  when  the  bliss  of  anticipated  freedom  will  be 
enjoyed  by  every  serf,  and  despotism  banished  from  the  land 
fbrever. 

Their  wedding  songs  are  of  a  merry  character,  and  are  nsually 
sung  at  the  marriage  ceremony  and  wedding  feasts,  in  conformity 
to  the  old  Slavic  ceremonies ;  one  of  which  is  the  bringing  home 
of  the  bride  in  solemn  procession.  Much  of  the  Polish  popular 
muflio  consists  of  old  verses,  principally  fragments  of  half-foigot- 
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tmt  Ktn>ih,  Imdad  dowa  from  tWr  iaoarton  bj  tradMoB. 
Their  aneieitt  weddiag  songs,  whioh  abooad  ia  Pagsa  iDosioBSi 
ate  noir  &at  frriag  pkee  to  the  aiore  r^bed  hiidal  gkes  eoia- 
pooed  by  the  dergf . 

Although  the  Mtsntore  of  Fshad  is  rich  nith  pepohr  soags 
on  ▼arious  flabjects,  embraoiBg  love  soags,  war  songs,  poeilieai. 
TMfcJi*^,  sad  alaost  trrwj  subject  lekiiag  to  the  ai&dra  of  stitte 
aad  soeiol  life ;  yet  they  are  almoot  eatirely  destitute  of  moral 
and  religioae  snbjeets — a  sad  defeet  in  the  literatare  of  any 
aatkm.  Their  moot  popakr  songs  are  genendly  of  a  military 
eharaoter;  and  next  to  these  are  each  as  relate  to  love  and 
domeeiio  life. 

Baasiaa  masie,  and  porticalarly  those  regions  fbnaerly  under 
the  dominion  of  Poland,  is  of  the  same  geneval  eharaoter  at 
Poland  Proper,  tiioogh  fiur  inferior ;  and  the  same  rule  is  appli- 
eaUe  to  all  tiie  Skne  nations.  By  the  fopular  pootiy  and  murie 
of  a  people  we  are  not  to  understand  their  olassioal  produetions, 
Iflte  the  iaunortal  epos  <tf  Homer  and  Milton,  or  the  sublime 
oratorios  of  Handel  and  Haydn,  whi<di  so  seldom  adorn  tiie  Utera> 
tore  of  this  world ;  but  those  poetical  and  musieal  eftisions  which 
are  the  spmrtaneoos  and  natural  productions  of  the  heart,  and 
generally  pefrade  tiie  human  fiuaily.  Those  literary  plants  have 
ever  flourished  in  all  dimes,  nations,  sad  tribes,  and  seem  to  be 
as  femiliar  to  all  classes  •b  their  household  words.  Tlmi  xidi 
mine  of  natural  literature,  until  reoentiy,  has  been  buried  ia 
obscurity,  aad  uakaowa  to  &e  wodid,  uatil  Qermaay,  aad  more 
particalariy  Herder,  discovered  the  quarry,  and  opened  its  rich 
treasares  to  the  astonariied  world.  The  popular  pof 
music  of  nations,  partioalarly  the  Poles  and  otiior  Sbr 
tries,  have  no  history ;  aad  but  a  few  feint  traces  of  c^ 
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marked  by  tike  siMiiierB,  eustoms,  traditions,  mjifaology,  and  Ae 
most  remote  ages  of  antiquitj.  The  songs  and  legends  of  the 
Poles,  in  common  with  their  SlsTie  neighbors,  contain  many  fi«|^ 
ments  of  early  Asiatio  literatore,  as  unerring  testimonials  of  tiidr 
Eastern  origin,  which  the  Servians  and  DalmaUans  retain  more 
cystinotly  than  any  other  SlaTic  race. 

Human  feelings  are  substantially  the  same  ihe  world  over, 
sabject  to  the  various  grades  of  reflnesaent,  under  the  progressive 
influence  of  civilization,  literature,  morals,  and  rdigion.  Hence 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the  boundless  and  varied  treasures 
of  Slavic  love  songs,  war  songs,  national  and  social  ballads  and 
melodies,  a  single  specimen  of  romance — the  peculiar  production 
of  Ohristisnity  among  the  Teutonic  raoes.  The  love  which  so 
beautifully  blossoms  in  Polish  and  Slavic  songs,  is  liie  natural, 
heart-felt,  overpowering  sensation  of  the  human  heart;  flowing 
freely,  and  mingled  with  all  the  various  emotions  of  the  tender 
passions ;  sometimes  perverted  by  sensuaUty  and  degraded  human 
nature  ;  though,  in  justice  to  the  fair  sex,  their  strains  are  more 
pure  and  elevated  than  the  masculine,  rude  ballads^f  their  lords. 
In  their  heroic  songs  we  do  not  find  the  chivalry  which  inspires 
the  martial  music  of  the  more  western  nations ;  although  "Some 
vestiges,  few  and  feeble,  are  met  with  among  those  Slavic  nations, 
who,  by  their  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  foreign  races, 
adopted  some  of  their  feelings,  manners,  customs,  and  tradi- 
tions. The  noble  valor  of  Homer's  heroes  differs  widely  from 
the  gigantic  heroism  of  the  Slavic  wsiwodes  and  Boyars. 

In  Ihe  popular  songs  of  Sarmatia,  we  find  the  mudcal  and 
poetical  inspiration  of  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  rudely 
and  mysteriously  amalgamated  ;  which  have  become  the  common 
oilcan  for  expressing  the  revenge  of  the  oppressed,  the  servile 
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resigiialion  of  ib%  sbtya,  tli«  haiigfaly  tjrannj  of  the  dmpot,  and 
the  insolenoe  of  the  purse-proud  aristoorat;  together  with  the 
actiTity  of  Asia,  the  energetie  courage  of  Europe,  the  ienaual 
ffttaliam  of  Turkey,  and  the  progreaaion  of  Chriatiaiiily.  As 
might  he  expected,  ihe  aausical  literature  of  the  Poles,  which 
pervades  every  hosom,  frequently  sings  with  great  applause  the 
most  horrid  deeds  of  vengeance  and  violence,  and  encores  loud 
and  long  the  most  atrocious  harharities  which  ever  shocked  the 
feelings  and  chilled  the  hlood  of  the  Christian.  The  ancient 
epics  of  the  Servians,  and  the  more  modem  productions  of  the 
Poles  and  other  Slavic  nations,  are  less  barbarous,  more  civilised 
and  refined,  and  sometimes  contain  some  faint  traces  of  moral 
science  and  religion. 

These  popular  mdodies  of  the  Polish  peasantry,  which  are  as 
old  as  the  origin  of  their  nomadic  tribes,  and  are  as  funiliar  and 
88  prevalent  as  the  atmosphere  they  breathe,  combine  in  their 
performance  all  the  leading  characteristics  of  dramatic  song.  On 
the  occasion  of  their  public  amusements,  inclading  their  night 
dances,  their  public  markets,  military  triumphs,  weddings,  and 
other  social  festivities,  the  song  is  frequently  opened  by  the  v<Hce 
of  a  beautiful  peasant  girl — soon  another  follows  in  duet — ^now 
some  love-sick  swain  strikes  in  lus  tenor  as  a  trio-«another  shortly 
after  commences  as  a  quartette — ^then  scores  of  both  male  and 
female- voices  join  in  the  semi-chorus — and  finally,  hundreds  and 
sometimes  thousands  strike  up  the  full  chorus,  until  the  welkin  of 
surrounding  miles  is  filled  with  ^e  music  of  the  assembled  hosts, 
whose  enchanting  strains  and  overpowering  chorus  reverberate 
through  the  heavens,  and  echo  on  the  distant  hills,  until  they  die 
away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  in  the  dim  distance  of  surround* 
ing  leagues. 
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The  oLmbmmI  aaiiiio  of  Polukd,  emlmunag  their  modem 
peeitieM,  are  oonfiDed  prinoipaUj  to  aonge,  ball&de,  gleee, 
danoes,  wd  aftroWea,  witb  a  few  epeoimeai  of  obnreh  mi 
So  onitorioe,  openw,  or  hif  her  gredee  of  corapoeiftioii,  have  been 
yvUished,  to  our  knowledge.  Their  melodiee  are  fireqnemtij 
•weet  and  flowing ;  hut  their  harmony,  whieh  eoneiete  prineipally 
tt  eommon  ohorde,  wi4h  oecaeionally  a  minor  eey«ith,  ii  genemllj 
tame^  and  indioadve  of  a  Iniited  knowledge  of  harmenieai 
greaokMiS}  and  Taried  moduktiona.  Bat  Polish  mnsio  never 
prodnotiye  of  ite  legitimata  fhiits  and  lalutary  eonaeqneneee,  far 
the  reaaon  that  it  was  oonfined  to  low  aohjeeta^  and  never 
teaohed  that  elevation  of  elawioal  style,  parity  of  morysi  amd 
ions  devotion,  for  whioh  the  art  is  natorally  designed. 


SncnoN  XII. 

GENERAL   VIEWS   OF   POLISH   LITERATURE. 

In  reviewing  the  literature  of  Poland,  ite  radical  imperleotaoaw 
and  mineos  oonaequenees  strike  ns  with  anrprise.  Their  defec- 
tive literature  contributed  its  full  share  in  the  £U1  of  that  natioa. 
The  stability  of  every  government,  and  the  progress  of  every 
na^n,  are  founded  on  the  education  and  literature  of  the  people^ 
as  comer-atones,  on  which  the  state  may  repoee  with  salety. 
No  nation  has  ever  made  any  considerable  advanoes  in  a  well- 
regulated  government,  where  the  people  are  not  suflieiendj 
educated  to  aj^reciate  and  sustain  the  fundamental  prinoiples  of 
human  freedom.  In  drawing  a  miniature  of  Polish  literature^ 
one  of  its  most  prominent  features  is  its  unifbrm  connection  wilk 
the  political  &te  of  the  country.    The  literature  of  a  people  is 
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always  tax  mvamble  index  of  ibeir  {Mrot^erity  or  advenity ;  and 
this  role  holds  trne  thronghoul  th«  histoiy  of  Poland.  As  hat 
back  aa  their  annals  can  be  traced,  we  find  tiieir  progress  in 
learning  advancing  or  retrograding,  as  their  ctvil,  religions^  and 
political  institations  flourished  or  decayed. 

If  we  ooniinenoe  the  political  and  literary  history  of  Poland  in 
the  twelfth  centmy,  which  seems  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the 
several  opinions  of  different  authors,  we  shall  find  both  sympa- 
thising in  each  other's  prosperity  and  adversity  ever  afterwards. 
Starting  with  the  chronicles  of  the  state,  written  in  Latin  by 
Martin  Gallns,  in  1109  and  contmning  with  the  annals  of 
Nicholas  Kadlabec,  who  died  in  1223 ;  and  those  of  BogofU, 
who  died  in  1255,  and  the  Chronicle  of  the  Popes  and  German 
Eo^peroTS,  by  Martin  Straembsid,  or  Polonhis,  who  died  in  1279, 
the  same  sympathy  of  pc^tioal  and  literary  interests  is  apparent 
thronghont.  This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  all  their 
reliable  histories.  It  can  be  distinctly  traced  thronghont  the 
history  of  the  Bishop  Namsiewics,  published  in  1780,  under  the 
patronage  of  Government,  running  back  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  965,  from  which  time  the  history  of  Poland  is 
contained  in  contemporary  writers.  Polish  literature,  in  com- 
mon with  all  their  political  institutions,  began  to  decline  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  after  a  long  cessation 
of  literary  progress,  unitedly  revived  again,  under  Casimir  the 
Great,  whcf  reigned  from  1333  to  1370,  and  improved  his  country 
by  building  cities,  by  compiling  a  new  code  of  laws,  by  the  orga- 
nisation of  Diets,  by  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  by  found- 
ing the  university  of  Cracow.  This  institution,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1347,  and  revived  in  1400,  but  never  reached  a  flourish- 
ifljg  eonditioii  until  the  sixteenth  century,  formed  an  era  in  Polish 
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literature.  The  fiiutB  at  Gasunir's  literaty  and  poEtieal  kbon 
ripened  slowlj,  silently,  sorely,  and  unitedly  in  the  same  gardo!, 
until  Polish  literatnre  gained  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  sral  of 
its  native  oonntry. 

In  the  prosperous  re%n  of  Oasimir  lY.,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  oentniy,  leuming  began  to  be  onltiTated  by  tiie 
Polish  nobHity,  and  the  Latin  langoage  was  generally  introdnoed 
both  in  writing  and  q>eaking.  In  a  oonference  with  the  king  of 
Sweden,  in  which  Casimir  was  addressed  in  Latin,  lus  ignonnoe 
of  the  language  sobjeoted  him  to  the  mortification  of  using  a 
monk  as  his  interpreter ;  and,  after  this,  he  enjoined  the  study 
of  that  language  among  the  nobility,  by  a  royal  edict,  which  has 
continued  eyer  sinoe  almost  a  living  language  in  that  countiy. 

The  press,  which,  aocording  to  Fletcher,  was  first  established 
in  Cracow  in  1474,  formed  another  impcnrtant  literary  era.  It  is 
stated  by  some  writers  that  there  is  a  work  bearing  date,  Cracow, 
1465 ;  but,  aocording  to  Salvandy,  the  press  in  the  monastery  of 
Oliria,  was  the  first.  Immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
printing,  the  Polish  language  began  to  be  cultiTated  and  used  by 
authors  in  some  of  the  most  elegant  compositions  of  their  poetry 
and  prose.  Schools  were  established  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  sons  of  the  nobility,  to  which  a  few  peasants  had  access, 
under  aristocratic  patronage.  One  of  the  most  distingnished 
authors  of  this  reign  was  Kromer,  the  historian,  called  the  Liyy 
of  Poland,  and  the  fortunate  son  of  a  peasant,  who  was  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Warmia  and  Janidd,  and  crowned  by  Pope 
Clement  YII.,  with  a  laurel-wreath,  in  honor  of  his  great  literary 
attainments.  In  the  same  galaxy  of  literary  stars,  shines  most 
conspicuously  the  name  of  Q-regory  of  Sanok,  the  Polish  Bacon, 
who  was  bom  about  the  year  1400.    He  held  a  professorship  in 
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tbe  laifwaltf  of  Craoow  for  loiiie  time  with  distinetion ;  in 
vhich  he  introdaoed  a  apirii  ef  liberal  and  iodepeiident  inxparjf 
worthy  of  a  better  and  more  advanoed  age.  He  repudiated  tlio 
soholastio  dialeety  ridienled  aatrologj,  and  introduced  a  Bonple 
and  logical  mode  of  reanoning.  He  was  a  great  admirer  and 
patron  of  elegant  learning,  and  was  the  first  who  introdnoed  the 
vorhs  of  Yirgil  into  the  literary  oiroles  of  Poland.* 

During  the  reigns  of  the  two  Sigismnnds,  between  1507  and 
1572,  the  true  national  literature  of  Poland  commenced  ;  and,  in 
a  diort  time,  made  a  wonderful  progress  in  connection  with  the 
political  institutions  of  the  country.  The  Reformation,  which 
was  then  extending  its  renovating,  enlightening,  and  moral 
influence  to  every  nation  of  Europe,  directly  or  indirectly-^ 
although  its  religious  principles  were  not  adopted  in  Poland'-* 
met  with  the  silent  fkvor  of  the  government,  by  extending  reli« 
gioas  toleration,  by  introducing  greater  freedom  of  thought,  and 
a  more  refined  literature.  In  this  period,  the  great  genius  and 
astounding  discoveries  of  Oopemious,  shone  forth  through  the 
murky  douds  of  the  dark 


^  velut  inter  ignet 
LuQB  minoietr" 

and  as  the  precursor  of  Newton,  established  a  new  and  brighter 
era  in  the  history  of  science,  as  his  life,  which  is  briefly  sketched 
in  another  chapter,  clearly  shows.  Nor  can  we  with  excusable 
silence  omit  the  name  of  Adam  Zaluzhanski,  the  Polish  Linnaeus, 
who,  in  the  same  age,  published  a  work  of  great  merit  on  natural 
history,  entitled  "  Methodus  Herbaria,"  in  which  is  found  his 
sexual  arrangement  of  plants,  f 

•  Fletcher,  50. 

t  Fletcher,  56 ;  Eneydopmlia  Americans,  X.,  909. 
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At  iiiii  tDB6  toMra  WW6  pnlNuily  norB  piiiitiiii^  pttms  in 
Pdaad  than  Hmts  ]utT«  been  ftt  uj  time  flinee,  or  tluai  A/&M 
wore  in  saj  other  Evropesii  fltefte  si  tiiml  time.  There  wore 
t^jbtj^ikr^e  townt  whore  they  praited  hoda ;  sad  there  wore 
Ifty  proem  in  Oraoow.  At  thia  tiiiio  tiie  liberty  of  ihe  preee  ia 
Pobuid  WM  generali  oad  aDowed  the  free  pubUootaeii  of  all  Um 
writings  of  the  oontending  aeote,  whieh  eoidd  not  he  printed 
obewhere ;  and  this  oarooaiataiioe  gave  rise  to  the  great  midti- 
pBcifty  of  pnbliddng-hooni.  While  the  light  of  the  Bolbr- 
nadoD  waa  duMipating  the  darkaeai  of  the  midfle  ages,  and  rend* 
am^  the  politioal  dements  of  states,  Poland  rooeiTed  and  pro- 
leeted  the  difibrent  aeots  of  fare^  natbns;  and  all  partaea  were 
allowed  to  repose  foietly  in  the  bosom  of  Sarmatia,  where  d 
were  freely  allowed  die  peilDot  Kberty  of  the  press*  The 
Qathdios  printed  their  books  at  Oraeow,  Posen,  Lublin,  and 
obewhere ;  iriiile  the  foUowers  of  the  Confeasbn  of  Aogsborg 
poblished  theirs  at  Paniowica,  Dombrowa,  and  Ssamotoly ;  the 
Beformers  at  Pinciow,  Braese,  Knyssyn,  and  Nieswiea;  the 
Arians,  at  Rakow  and  Zadow ;  and  the  Gredc  Chvreh  in  lilliiw 
ania,  at  Ostrow,  and  Wilna.^ 

As  early  as  in  the  sixteenth  oentnry,  a  few  of  the  Polish 
nobility  were  distangiushed  soholars,  particnlarly  as  linguists 
When  the  ambassadors  yisited  Paris,  to  annoimoe  the  eleoiion 
of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  they  astonished  the  iUie  of 
the  French  oonrt  by  their  long,  cosily  robes,  expensive  for  caps, 
splendid  sabres,  arrows  and  qniyers — ^by  the  somptnonsneas  of 
their  equipage,  the  scabbards  of  their  swords  adorned  with 
jewels,  their  bridles,  saddles,  and  glittering  housings,  and  by 
their  dignified  manners.    But  the  surprise  of  all  who  had  any 
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liiermxj  taste  WM  graady  laeretsed  at  tbe  beanfey,  eaae,  aad  d«- 
gaaoe  with  which  they  uaed  the  Latin,  Freneh,  GermaBy  and 
Italian  langnagea,  which  were  as  familiar  ta  them  as  tiieir  Tenu^ 
enlar  tongoe.  Of  aQ  the  Fiench  ambassadors  who  had  been 
af^cnnted  to  represent  the  honor  of  the  French  nation  in  oonncfl 
with  the  Polish  ambassadors,  only  two  men  of  rank  at  court  conld 
answer  them  in  Latin — namely,  the  baron  of  Millaa,  and  the 
marquis  (^  Castlenaa-Hanrissiire,  The  reign  of  John  Casfanir 
was  nnfa^orable  to  Polish  literature.  Batoiy  had  contrftnted 
largely  to  the  spread  of  learnings  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Jesuits ;  and  the  reign  of  S^mnnd  III.  had  Aimished  seven 
hundred  Polish  authors.  The  Polish  language  was  more  gena» 
rally  (Missed  in  Idthnania,  Volhynia,  and  oUier  parts  of  Poland, 
where  the  Russian  dialect  had  before  been  tau^t ;  but,  during 
the  stormy  reign  of  Casimir,  literature  rapidly  languished,  andtha 
incursions  of  the  Swedes,  Cossacks,  and  Tartars,  destroyed  and 
carried  away  the  libraries,  broke  up  all  literary  society,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  science  and  education  ihroni^at  tiis 
country.* 

In  the  reign  of  John  SobiesU,  Pdish  literature  agam  rcfived ; 
and  since  his  day  has  generally  been  cultiTated  by  the  nohilit(y« 
The  slothful  and  voluptuous  r^gn  of  Augnstns,  subseqnentiy 
embarrassed  tho  progress  of  science  for  a  time  ;  but  the  admiufr- 
tration  of  Stanislas,  the  philosopher,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
restored  the  cause  of  science.  The  bishops  Zaluski,  and  tfaa 
Abb^  Konaittki,  who  followed  Stanislas  to  France,  returned  to 
Poland,  with  increased  enthusiasm  for  the  pnismts  of  learning, 
and  the  general  difiision  oi  literature  throo^at  their  cosntry. 
ZalndD,  tmdkep  of  Ejow,  travelled  tbroiigh  all  Ae  states  of  tiie 
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contSoent  in  quest  of  books  and  muiiiacripts ;  devoting  his  ttmo, 
property,  and  rosooroes  for  tiiis  worthy  pnrpose;  and,  after 
gathering  a  libiary  of  more  than  two  hundred  thoosand  TolnmeSi 
he  made  a  present  of  it  to  his  goyemment,  as  a  public  library. 
The  exertions  of  Konarski  were  equally  liberal  and  praiseworAy 
in  the  noble  eaose  of  literature.  He  wasamemberof  thesooiefy 
of  the  Planets — an  order  whieh  had  been  estaUtshed  in  Poland  in 
164d,  in  opposition  to  the  prinoiples  of  the  Jesuits.  He  founded 
a  ooBege  in  Warsaw  at  his  own  expense.  As  a  bold  reformer, 
he  wrote  and  published  several  works  on  leanung,  polities,  and 
MUgion ;  he  introduced  the  true  iq>irit  of  the  drama,  and  liberated 
education  from  the  shackles  of  the  Jesuits.  *'  His  exertions 
were  at  first  as  the  small  pebUe  that  stirs  die  peaceful  lake  ;  but 
they  soon  spread  wider  and  wider  throughout  Poland;  and  all  the 
l^iious  attempts  since  made  at  enl^htened  reform  in  literature  and 
policy,  may  be  said  to  hare  owed  their  existence  to  him.*** 

Under  the  usurpatioas  and  persecutions  of  the  Polish  patriots 
by  Catfaanne,  the  venerable  Zaluski,  bidiop  of  Kiow,  vdio  had 
restored  leandng  in  Poland,  and  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to 
the  cause  of  literature  and  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  was 
arrested  and  banished  to  Siberia,  under  a  Russian  ediot|  which 
fiirbade  the  mentian  of  hu  name  forever. 

Alexander  patronised  Polish  Uterature  ;  and  the  university  of 
Wilna  flourished  more  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  than  at 
any  former  period.  He  established  public  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  univendij,  and  appropriated  the  ancient  revenues 
of  liiihuania  for  thdr  support ;  and  Wilna  became  the  haMtation 
of  leaned  men,  where  education  was  freely  cultivated. 

From  }5T5  to  1666,  in  the  active  ri^  ^  Stephen  Batory, 

^  Fl«teh«r,  128, 141, 14«,  16ff. 
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th«  march  of  literatim  gndnaUy  ftdTancad  with  the  politicd 
interests  of  ihe  eonntry ;  and  in  the  sabeeqaent  reigns,  John 
Zamoyski,  the  roja]  general,  oontrilmted  liberally  to  the  oanae  of 
science,  bj  Ids  own  example,  and  bj  the  establishmont  of  literary 
institations.  Under  the  feeble  reign  of  the  Swedish  Sigismnnd, 
and  the  Saxon  prinees,  Pcdish  literature  made  but  little  progress ; 
bat  it  again  reyiTcd  with  vigor  under  the  administration  of  the 
accomplished  Stanislas  Poniatowaki,  and  retained  its  ground  nnt3 
tiie  final  conquest  of  the  nation.  The  literatore  of  Poland  is  not 
very  valuable  in  a  scientifio  pomt  of  view,  although  it  has  pro- 
duced many  excellent  works  in  this  department  of  learning  ;  but 
its  purely  national  character  never  fails  to  excite  great  interest. 
In  Poland,  as  in  all  other  states,  society  and  learning  are  mutually 
dependent,  and  rise  or  fiiU  together.  The  literature  of  the  coun* 
try  was  confined  principally  to  philology,  including  foreign  and 
domestic  languages;  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian, 
and  the  Polish  languages ;  also  history,  poetry,  music,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  painting.  But  philosophy,  matiieinatics,  moral 
science,  political  economy,  law,  medicine,  and  the  physical 
sciences  generally,  with  the  exoepticm  of  Copernicus  and  a  few 
others,  met  with  very  little  success.* 

The  principal  historians  are  Stryikowski,  Stanislas  Onechow- 
ski.  Mart.  Kromer,  Job.  Demetr,  Sulikowski,  Stanislaus  Kobier- 
xycki,  Piasecki,  Vespasian  Kochowski,  and  the  Jesuit  Naruawwics. 
The  latter  is  distinguished  for  deep  research,  critical  acuteness, 
and  great  beauty  and  ease  of  style.  He  commenced  the  general 
history  of  the  Poles,  which  has  been  continued  by  the  royal 
Warsaw  society  of  sciences. 

K)  known  as  a  statesman,  a  warrior,  and  a  poet,  has 
*  EnejHl.  Amsr.,  X.,  800. 
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pQbliflbed  nalioiuJ  and  luurtorioal  floagfl»  witb  oniric  ind  eagrwr- 
ingB.  The  works  of  Joh.  Kochftnowski,  wko  was  bom  in  1550,  aad 
died  in  1584,  are  ihe  oldest  and  best  speoimens  of  P^Uoh  poetrj ; 
and,  for  pnra  and  noble  style,  baantj  of  Tersification,  deliea«j 
and  feeling,  were  esoelled  but  bj  few  autkors  of  Ae  age.  Tkej 
oontain  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  a  didactic  poem  on  ohesa, 
aoDgs,  elegies,  and  epigrams.  Bat  the  prtnoe^bishop  Ignatios 
Krasioki,  who  died  in  1802,  was  probably  ^e  best  oi  the  Polisk 
poets.  The  poetry  ai  Poland  ezoeUed  all  otker  branches  of 
literatare. 

Count  Potocki  has  earned  repntatbn  by  his  history  of  the  fine 
arts,  by  his  rhetoric,  and  by  his  political  and  occasional  qMechea. 
Count  Seb.  Sierskowski  has  published  a  valuable  work  on  arcM- 
tectare.  Bratymowioa  pnblished  a  work  on  agricnltnre,  and  was 
distingiusfaed  for  his  yalnable  services  in  draining  the  marshes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pioak ;  and  for  hii  plan  for  the  nnion  of  the  navi- 
gable rivers  of  Poland.  Important  works  on  geology  and  heraldry 
have  been  contributed  by  Bartb.  Paprocki,  Okolski,  and  Casp. 
Niesiecki.  Stanislaus  is  celebrated  for  his  useful  works  on 
politics  and  education.  As  early  as  1777,  Andr.  Zamoyski  com- 
piled a  code  of  Polish  laws  at  the  request  of  tlie  IHet,  who  after- 
wards unwisely  rejected  it.  Kluk.  Ladowski,  and  JundsiU  were 
respectable  authors  on  natural  history.  The  most  distinguished 
orators  of  Poland  were  Lachowski  and  Wyrwics,  whose  works 
are  well  known  in  Europe  by  translations. 

The  old  Polish  autiiors  who  flourished  in  tiie  time  of  Sigiamund 
Augustus  and  Stephen  Batory,  are  generally  regarded  as  l^e  best 
dassio  writers  ;  although  the  eighteenth  century  has  made  many 
valuable  hnprovements  in  their  language  and  general  literature. 
The  most  distinguished  wri^  4if  this  x>M  class  are,  Joh.  Kocha- 
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ncmaki,  ^»rga,  Wuiok,  Bialobrsedd,  Goraieki,  StanislM  Gto* 
chowski,  Seb.  Petryoi,  Job.  JaniiflK>W8ki,  Ojprkn  Baiylik,  Mart. 
Slasowskiy  Mart.  Bielski,  and  others. 

Among  the  principal  modem  olasaioal  prose  writers  of  Poland 
nuy  be  nombered  Ignatius  Kraaicki,  Job.  Sniadecki,  NamsEewiciy 
Skrsetnaki,  Jodlowski,  Giaoki,  Louis  Osinski,  Stanislas  Potooki, 
Albertrandi,  Karpinskiy  Dmocbowski,  Alb.  Sweykowski,  and 
otbers. 

The  best  seleotion  from  the  eiaesieal  authors  of  Poland  is  4 
work  which  appeared  at  Warsaw,  in  several  volomes,  called  the 
Wfbor  Puar^zow  JPoUhiek,  Polish  literatare  has  received 
important  aid  from  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Science 
9i  Warsaw,  which  has  pnl^hed  seTeral  volttmes  of  transactions. 
la  1815,  three  literary  journals  in  the  Polish  language  were  pub- 
lished at  Warsaw,  Wilna,  and  Lemberg;  and  in  1818  there 
were  six. 

A  few  of  the  nobility  of  Poland  have  bestowed  eonsiderable 
attentioii  to  learning  since  the  twelfth  century,  which  was 
gradually  difiused  among  the  aristocracy,  to  the  almost  entire 
ezdusion  of  the  peasantiy ;  and,  since  the  general  peaee  of  1815, 
by  means  of  learned  societies,  and  periodical  publications  and  jour- 
nals, the  educational  interests  of  Poland  have  improved,  notwith- 
standing the  arbitrary  censorship.  Warsaw,  Wilna,  Cracow, 
Lomberg,  Posen,  and  Breslau,  have  long  been  the  central  points 
of  learning.  Profound  linguists  in  modem  times  have  labored 
to  deveiope  the  Polish  kngnage,  and  purify  it  from  foreign  terms, 
with  wideh  it  has  long  been  adulterated.  A  literary  history  of 
all  the  Slavonic  nations  was  commenced  several  years  since  by 
linde,  at  Warsaw,  aided  by  several  distinguished  soholarr 
Gieatexerti(»i8  have  been  made  to  oolleot  the  historica]  documeii 
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of  former  times  wbioh  are  still  in  ezisteDoe,  tod  to  obtab  better 
editions  of  old  authors.  Bandtke's  History  of  Poland,  in  the 
Polish  language,  appeared  in  a  new  edition,  in  two  Tcdnmes,  at 
Craeow  and  Warsaw,  in  1822. 

The  Manumenia  Regvm  Ptdama  CractwiauU  has  been  issned 
in  numbers,  at  Warsaw,  eommeneing  in  1822,  containing  engrsv- 
iilgs,  illustrated  by  a  text  in  Polish,  Latin,  and  French.  The 
Polish  nation  have  done  themselves  great  honor  by  erecting  to 
the  memory  of  the  immortal  Kosciusko,  at  Cracow,  a  monument 
of  stupendous  proportions,  in  the  old  Sarmatian  style,  eonsiBtiog 
of  a  hill  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

Nor  have  literary  ooUections  been  entirely  neglected  in  Poland. 
Many  of  the  weslthy  and  leanied  nobles  have  devoted  their  lives 
and  fortunes  liberally  to  making  these  collections.  Count  Stan- 
islss  Potooki,  who  superintended  the  department  of  public 
instruotion  from  1803  to  182 J,  set  the  worthy  example  of  tiirow- 
ing  open  these  collections  to  the  public  use ;  and  a  library  of 
forty  tiiousand  volumes,  inclndiog  many  very  valuable  works,  was 
collected  principally  by  Linde,  in  1819,  from  the  suppressed 
monasteries. 

Among  the  authors  who  are  the  £svorites  of  the  Poles,  are  Fa. 
Karpinski,  Trembecki,  Stanislaus  Zachowitsoh,  Julius  Niemee- 
wici,  General  Boguslawskiy  Count  F.  Weiu^k,  and  Count  Alex. 
Fredro. 

The  exact  and  experimental  sciences  have  also  received  more 

attention  of  later  years.    Macieiowskiy  Budny,  and  Sanwidd, 

have  written  on  jurisprudence;  and  the  present  university  of 

Warsaw  arose  from  the  law  sohods  founded  by  Count  Lubien- 
ski. 


/ 
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The  imiTersitj  of  Wanaw,  and  the  most  distingaiBhed  in 
Poland,  was  founded  in  1776,  by  Stanishs  Angostos,  in  which  is 
ianght  a  variety  of  hmgnages  embracing  the  Polish,  the  French, 
the  German  and  Latin  languages ;  also  mathematios,  in  all  its 
l»anohes,  fortifloa<aon,  militaiy  tactics,  history,  etc.  It  was 
origbally  designed  for  the  education  of  the  scms  of  the  nobility, 
and  has  eyer  been  confined  almost  ezolosiTely  to  ibat  object, 
except  a  few  foreigneni.  This  institiition  was  abolished  and 
re-modelled  by  Alexander  in  1816.  There  are  but  few  uniyend- 
iies  in  Europe  m<Mre  liberally  endowed  than  that  (tf  Wwsaw.  It 
has  fi)rty*two  professors,  who  are  divided  into  five  Unities, 
dirinity,  law,  medicine,  mathematioe,  and  physical  science,  the 
fine  arts  and  literature.  Many  oi  the  professors  are  distinguished 
authors  and  gentlemen  of  great  literary  distinction.  The  num- 
ber ci  students  has  always  been  respectable ;  though  not  equal 
to  the  means  and  facilities  of  the  institi^on.* 

The  university  of  Oracow,  once  the  great  school  of  the  north, 
IbiBided  by  Casimir  the  Grreat,  which  has  long  been  frequented 
by  <Hrowds  of  students,  was  broken  up  during  the  wars  and  civil 
commotions^  and  all  attempts  to  restore  it  to  its  former  splendor 
have  failed.  It  has,  however,  at  present  thirty  professors,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  students. 

Formerly  the  schools  and  educational  interests  of  Poland  were 
restricted  to  the  nobility  only,  under  the  instructions  of  tiie 
religious  orders — ^the  Lasarists,  Piarists,  and  Jesuits.  Previous  to 
the  partition,  they  founded  a  few  gymnasia  towards  the  end  of  the 
e^teenth  century,  and  some  common  and  country  schools ;  but 
nevw  had  any  well  or^niied  school  system.  During  the  exist- 
ence of   the  grand-duchy  of   Poland,  worthy  intentions  were 

*  Edinbiirfh  Encyclopadia,  Ait  Poland. 
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STOwed  to  provide  fmc  the  geaeral  education  of  tiie  ekildren  of 
both  sexes ;  but  thej  all  failed  in  preliminsfly  diseussionSy  and 
aever  were  executed  \  and  the  final  subjeetion  of  Poland  to  the 
Suasian  power^  has  foreTer  blighted  all  hopes  of  any  general, 
well-organiied  STStem  of  education  in  that  ooontiy,  under  the 
present  gOTcmment.* 

A  few  of  the  libraries  in  Poknd,  both  pnUlo  and  prmle,  were 
extensiye  and  highly  Talnabie.  The  library  of  one  of  the  kii^ 
contained  forty-five  ^ousand  volumes,  and  the  libraiy  of  the 
bishops  embraced  two  hundred  thousand  vohmes ;  which ,  toge^ 
ther  with  the  pictures,  were  removed  to  St.  Petersbui*g,  in 
Ruana,  after  the  final  conquest.  The  care  of  packing  the 
fiunous  library  of  the  Zalqski,  which  belonged  to  the  republioy 
and  contained,  exclusive  of  duplicates,  two  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  was  committed  to  the  Cossacks.  Their  love  of  litera- 
ture was  so  indifferent,  that  they  threw  many  of  the  works  into 
the  street,  burned  others,  and  packed  the  remainder  in  confused 
hei^^s  in  old  chests  and  insecure  boxes.  This  valuable,  but 
mutilated  cargo,  during  its  conveyance  to  St.  Petorsburg,  in 
sledges,  frequently  received  additional  injuries  from  the  bursting 
of  the  boxes  in  which  the  books  were  inclosed ;  while  the  barb*- 
reus  soldiers  picked  up  the  precious  and  abused  volumes,  and 
pressed  them  down  with  the  points  of  their  sabres,  ignorant  of  any 
better  method  of  discharging  the  duties  of  librarian.'f 

The  great  misfortune  of  Poland  in  their  Hterary  mattora  has 
ever  been  a  want  of  the  general  education  of  the  masses,  and 
particularly  the  peasantry.  Previous  to  Staniidas  Poniatowski, 
no  efforts  were  made  for  educating  the  lower  classes,  who  are 

•  American  Encyclopadia,  XI.,  255. 
t  Malte  Bijin,  IV.,  358. 
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ainofit  dastitote  of  bamikig ;  aad  Tery  fidde  progrMt  hss  been 
made  in  the  ednoatioii  of  the  cooiiiiob  people  even  to  the  present 
d»j.  Pobnd  hae  prodneed  many  dietingtiished  schokn  and 
imteis  in  ▼ariena  departanenta  of  leaniing.  Copenuons  was  the 
firat  aennd  aatronemer.  YitoBo^  of  the  thirteenth  eentaiy,  waa 
the  ftrst  in  Europe  who  inyeatigated  the  tiieory  of  light,  and 
demonatrated  ita  fimdamendal  prinoq>le8«  The  Poliah  langnage, 
iriuohia  doiyed  firom  the  Rnsaian,  the  Bohemian,  the  Wend  and 
Skvonian  dialecta  of  Uljria,  haa  been  peady  improved,  and 
jTodnoed  to  a  written  language ;  all  of  whieh  are  diatingaished  by 
nnmeroua  hanh  eonsonants,  and  llieretee,  difficiidt  for  the  pro* 
nniieiation  of  strangers. 

The  most  effectiye  means  for  the  cultivation  and  general  diAn 
fllon  of  knowledge  are  sohook;  eomprehendiug  univeraitaea, 
ooBeges,  aoademaea,  common  aehoola,  and  other  similar  instita- 
tiona.  These  literaiy  inatitations  form  the  most  powerful  element 
of  modem  sociefy.  This  mighty  engine  of  modem  improvement 
is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  and  has  been  slow  and  sure  in  its 
progress.  The  great  benefits  of  schools  are  mostly  confined  to  a 
very  small  portion  of  our  globe ;  and  principally  within  the  limits 
of  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  Franee,  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  abamice  of  common  school  education  in 
Poland,  haa  prodooed  the  same  effects  in  that  oountry  as  in  a& 
oihera,  where  the  general  education  of  the  maases  has  been 
neglected.  In  looking  through  the  history  of  schools,  their 
origin,  progress,  and  dfeets,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
note  how  slowly,  laborionaly,  and  usefully  they  have  exerted  their 
influence,  by  diffusing  knowledge  in  a  thousand  ebanuels,  un^ 
eiril  sooiety  has  readied  its  present  state  <^  improvement  In 
•srly  antiquilj,  edufiatioQ  and  instniotion  were  entirely  eonftrad 
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to  tbe  domestio  drele.  AfUrwards,  wbere  priesdj  or  royti 
deepotism  preTftiled,  aohools  w«r6  first  established  for  the  sons  of 
the  great,  the  nobility,  sad  for  the  priests.  Moses  receired  his 
edaostioa  in  a  school  of  priests  in  Egypt ;  Cjms  the  Oreat  was 
edaoated  in  a  Persian  ooort;  the  Indian  Brahmins  taught  in 
secret  schools;  the  soho(^  of  Palestine  were  taoght  by  the 
profAets  and  those  learned  in  the  Scriptures;  and,  at  later 
periods,  instmctbns  were  given  in  tiie  synagogues  and  the  schools 
of  the  rabbles.  These  schools  were  accessible  to  few ;  and  con- 
Teisation,  reading,  committing  to  memory,  and  hearing  the 
explanation  of  sacred  books,  constitnted  the  nsoal  coarse  of 
study  and  means  of  education  in  these  schools.  The  Greeks 
advanced  a  step  ftrther ;  and,  as  early  as  500  B.  C,  boys  and 
l^ls,  in  the  Greek  cities,  were  taught  reading,  writings  and  arith- 
metiCy  under  the  care  of  the  paraits-— except  in  Sparta ;  while 
the  country  people  remained  in  great  ^orance.  A  similar  state 
of  education  prevailed  in  Rome,  which  had  schools  for  boys  in 
the  cities  300  B.  0. ;  and,  from  the  age  of  Csasar,  who  ooni^nred 
the  rights  of  oilasenship  on  teachers,  the  h^^er  institutions  of 
the  grammarians  prevailed  in  a  limited  extent.  But  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  regular  school  system  among  the  ancient  nations. 
The  emperor  Yespaaian  was  the  first  yrho  established  publie  pro- 
fessorships of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  with  salaries  attached  to 
tiiem,  for  the  education  of  young  men  fbr  the  puUic  service  ; 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  in  150  A.  D.,  founded  imperial  schools  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  resembled  &e 
Gkrman  gymnasia.  Public  schools,  under  sectarian  and  political 
control  for  the  exeluave  benefit  of  the  nobility,  the  wealthy,  and 
the  great,  of  limited  numbers  and  means,  constituted  the  state  of 
education  during  the  dark  ages.    This  was  the  character  of  the 
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flohoob;  and  they  aeTer  emeiged  from  the  paraljnag 
inflaenoe  of  the  sohoob  and  literature*  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
prevailed  in  Elorope  from  the  ifth  to  the  fifteenth  oentnriea. 

The  degraded  literature  of  the  dark  agee  is  a  somhrons  and 
chilling  theme  of  meditation.  No  one  can  ait  down  midway 
between  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  nineteenth  centary^ 
and  compare  the  present  state  of  learning,  civiliiation,  and  society, 
with  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the 
five  centuries  next  previous  and  following,  without  mingled  feel- 
ings of  joy  for  the  present  and  deep  regret  for  the  past.  In  the 
melancholy  retrospect,  we  see  the  noble  powers  of  man,  which 
the  race  has  possessed  ever  since  their  first  bestowment  in  Eden, 
alternately  growing  and  decaying,  like  the  flowers  of  the 
American  prairie  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  &r  west ;  without 
culture,  without  utility,  and  finally  producing  a  most  poisonous 
miasma,  which  spreads  death  over  the  country,  and  renders  it 
unfit  and  dangerous  for  the  abode  of  man.  The  ignorance  of  the 
dark  ages  was  not  confined,  in  its  blighting  consequences,  to  any 
age  or  country,  as  Poland  has  learned  to  her  sorrow.  Its  bane- 
ful influence  has  been  insidioudy  difiused  throughout  the  habitable 
globe,  and  has  contaminated  the  literature,  society,  goyemment, 
laws,  ciTilisation,  and  morals  of  every  nation  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  The  history  of  ignorance  is  a  history  of  darkness,  vice, 
malevolence,  war,  rapine,  destruction,  miseiy,  and  death.  The 
moral  darkness  of  antiquity,  which  for  more  than  fifty  centuries 
shrouded  human  society,  was  occasionally  penetrated  with  a  few 
rays  of  intellectual  light,  which  shone  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  - 
and  Bome ;  yet,  their  influence  was  so  feeble,  that  like  the  faint 
glimmer  of  a  taper  in  a  dark  night,  it  served  only  to  render  the 
surrounding  darkness  visible;  until  even  this  small  light  was 
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astingiittlied  by  tiio  more  dense  duteesB  whUk  SSM  tiie  world 
from  the  fifth  to  ihe  iKteestk  eentiiry.  In  the  ifHi  eentmy  of 
the  Ghrietiia  era,  the  Bumeroiis  barharocM  hordes  of  the  north 
and  eneleni  pftrtsof  Europe,  and  the  nortb-weeteni  ports  of  Ask, 
oyerraa  and  mibdned  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  empho — nt 
that  time  the  oitadel  of  IHerfttiiFe  for  the  worid ;  and  in  tibeir 
xmthleBB  man^  oyertnmed  and  almost  annihilated  eveiy  mono* 
ment  of  seienoe  and  art,  which  then  adorned  the  woiid.  Their 
progress  was  marked  by  blood  and  devastation,  e<{aa]ly  regardless 
of  all  things  saored  or  profane,  barbarons  or  refined.  ^  Amidst 
the  din  of  war,  the  burning  of  oities,  the  devastation  of  provinees, 
the  oonvnlnons  of  nations,  the  rain  of  empires,  and  the  slaughter 
of  millions,  the  voioe  of  reason  and  religion  was  searoely  heard  ; 
sdence  was  abandoned;  nsefol  knowledge  was  set  at  nangfat; 
every  benevolent  feeling  and  every  moral  principle  was  trampled 
under  foot.  The  earth  seemed  little  else  tiian  one  great  field  of 
battle  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  instead  of  enhivating  the  peaoefnlarts 
and  soienoes,  and  walking  hand  in  hand  to  a  blessed  immortality, 
assumed  the  eharacter  of  demons,  and  gave  v^t  to  the  most 
fiend-like  and  ferocious  passions,  till  they  appeared  almost  on  the 
brink  of  total  extermination."* 

After  tbis  general  work  of  death — ^the  death  of  literature  and 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  everything  dear  to  humanity — 
the  moral  world  closed  its  eyes  in  despair,  and  lay  down  to  the 
slumbers  of  a  thousand  years ;  until  the  voioe  of  Luther,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  roused  the  dormant  energies  of  man 
to  the  light  of  the  fifteenth  eentury.  The  voiee  of  the  great 
moral  reformer  was  soon  heard  by  Oopemious,  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  other  literary  reformers ;  and  learning  assumed  its  proper 
«  2>iek  on  the  Qeaenl  DifiunoB  of  Knowledge*  XL 
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Httk,  wd  witldMl  itB  lagitiniate  power  in  oM  soeiety.  B«i 
imfertwMfee  Pdud  neyer  ftwoke  from  tbe  long  tfanabers  of  tho 
dark  ages  f  AH  her  iBBtttntioiifl,  her  goTerameat,  lavs,  litora* 
tare,  ooauneree,  religioa,  raaBaere  aad  ovstotne,  ever  retained  the 
fhtal  etanp  ci  the  age  of  darknoew  and  ignoiaiMe ;  and  this  made 
the  differeace  between  Pobod  and  the  other  Enropeaa  statea, 
which  now  rank  so  h^  in  leanung  and  natkma]  glory. 

There  m  an  mdkpenaaUe  oonneetion  between  the  nature  of 
man,  and  the  nature  and  design  of  learning  and  wisdom.  The 
former  is  a  being  to  be  aonrifliied,  improred,  derebped,  and 
perfected ;  the  latter  is  the  aliment  of  his  progressiTe  ezistenee. 
Man  is  a  physioal,  intellectoal,  moral,  mortal,  and  immortal  being ; 
and  all  his  powers  and  faonlties  are  dependent  on  knowledge  of 
some  kind,  for  their  due  improrement  and  enjoyment.  His 
physieal  and  mortal  nature  is  direeily  dependent  on  the  laws  of 
health  or  medical  science ;  and  all  the  animal  propensities  may 
be  greatly  improTed,  and  rendered  more  snbeerrient  to  human 
happiness  by  education.  The  intellectual,  moral,  and  immortal 
eonstitataon  of  human  beings,  during  an  endless  eziBtence,  derivea 
its  principal  eojoymeat  from  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  and  his  works ;  which  may  be  acquired  in  this  life  and 
the  life  to  come.  Human  happiness  is  so  inseparaUy  connected 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  that  we 
look  in  Tain  fer  any  true  bliss  derived  from  ignorance.  Human 
and  ditine  authority  harmonise  in  the  conclusiim,  that  one  of  tim 
principal  ingredients  of  feture  happiness  will  be  the  continued 
acquisition  of  that  wisdom,  which  will  rcTcal  more  extensiyeiy 
and  more  perfectly  the  character  of  God  and  His  works. 

The  arts,  sciences,  and  general  Bterature,  are  so  harmonioudy 
combined  as  to  form  one  connected  whole ;  and  must  be  so  learned 
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aad  pnetisecL  The  elementary  principles  of  natonl,  moral,  and 
jadieial  law  most  form  the  haaia  of  eren  a  eommon  school  educa- 
tion ;  at  least,  so  &r  as  ordinaiy  practical  ntility  is  concerned. 
The  first  principles  of  natoral  science^— indnding  langoage,  bo& 
spoken  and  written,  arithmetic,  agrieohue,  mechanical  arts  and 
commerce;  tiie  moral  sciences,  embracing  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  and  theology  ;  judicial  learning-— comprehending  poli- 
tical economy,  gofromment,  national  Uw,  mnnicipal  law,  hnman 
rights,  the  law  of  freedom,  the  rights  of  properly,  and  the  fnnda- 
mental  principles  of  jnri^nidence,  are  contained  in  the  text- 
books of  tiie  common  school  system  <^  Germany,  England, 
Scotland,  and  America.  Bnt  this  state  of  literature  nerer  prcyailed 
in  Poland.  They  cultivated  their  own  national  literature — ^the 
history  of  their  country,  their  language,  tiieir  poetry  and  fiction ; 
but  the  physical  sciences,  the  moral  sciences,  goyemment  and 
law,  received  littie  or  no  attention,  saving  a  few  individaal  excep- 
tions ;  and  in  this  consisted  the  serious  defects  of  Polish  litera- 
ture. They  were  ignorant  of  the  moral  sciences,  of  government, 
law,  and  order;  and  this  ignorance  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  all  their  misfortunes,  and  of  their  final  conquest  and 
ruin. 

The  Poles,  in  common  with  all  the  other  early  nations  of 
Europe,  were  a  remarkably  superstitious  people ;  and,  while  the 
elevating  and  improving  influence  of  modem  science  redeemed 
and  relieved  the  othw  nations  of  Europe  firom  their  superstitious 
degradation,  the  law  and  defective  literature  of  Poland  left  them 
a  prey  to  their  visionary  notions  and  vain  fears. 

The  Poles.,  for  a  long  time  in  many  sections  of  the  countiy, 
refused  to  use  iron  or  any  metallic  substance  on  their  ploughs  and 
instniments  of  husbandry,  fearing  it  might  ii^jure  the  tender 
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bo0om  of  their  mother  eftrth.  Under  the  same  ignorant  and 
imaginary  infiuenoe,  all  the  phenomena  of  natmre,  in  heayen  and 
earth,  haye  been  arrayed  in  the  same  superstitions  terrors.  An 
eclipse  of  the  moon  or  sun  filled  them  with  the  greatest  eonst^- 
nationi  and  the  worst  fears  of  some  awfol  catastrophe  about  to 
be&ll  ihem.  Sympathizing  with  the  body  eclipsed,  which  they 
belieyed  to  be  sickening  or  dying,  by  the  influence  of  evil  incan- 
iationB,  the  ignorant  and  horror-struck  spectators  sought  to 
relieye  the  suffering  sun  or  moon  by  kmd  cries  and  horrid  excla- 
mations, the  sounding  of  trumpets,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
beating  of  brasen  yessek,  in  order  to  break  the  enchantment  and 
preyent  the  eclipsed  body  from  hearing  the  noise  and  cries  of 
the  witches.  The  blaie  of  comets,  the  aurora  borealis  or  north- 
em  lights,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  untimely  fall  c^  snow,  were 
gased  upon  by  the  trembling  inhabitants  with  great  astonishment ; 
whose  peryerted  imagination  pictured  to  their  false  yision  armies 
niagling  in  fleree  combat,  fields  streaming  with  blood,  MLen  states, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  pestilences,  and  other  dreadful  calami- 
ties. The  puUdal  astrology  of  the  Poles  and  other  nations,  is  the 
offspring  of  the  same  ignorance.  The  trial  by  battle,  the  crime 
of  witchcraft,  and  the  decision  of  judicial  rights  by  games  of 
haaard,  by  dreams,  prejudice  and  bribeiy,  haye  a  similar  ori^. 
These  silly  superstitions,  and  hundreds  of  others  equally  dis- 
graceful, were  oyer  preyalent  in  Sarmatia  and  modem  Poland, 
and  haye  cost  them  thousands  of  liyes  and  millions  of  wealth.* 

The  pernicious  effects  of  Polish  literature  are  seen  in  their 
medical  science,  and  the  peculiar  and  unnecessary  diseases  of  the 
country.  The  Poles  haye  oyer  been  exposed  to  a  greater  number 
of  diseases  than  their  neighbors ;  although  their  natural  strength 

*  StepheoB,  II.,  185. 
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and  physical  coD&tittttion  gcnerallj  received  laereaaed  Tigcnr  froai 
ihe  hardj  way  in  which  they  were  hnraght  Hp.  The  pecvliir 
maladies  of  the  country  are  properly  attributed  to  the  want  of 
agriculture,  the  quality  of  the  air,  which  is  poisoned  aad  rendered 
unwholesome  by  large,  stagnant,  and  nnmerona  mariAea,  to  the 
absence  of  good  water,  and  the  uncleanly  and  Ticiona  habito  ctf 
the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  malignant  diseaaes 
in  Poland  are  unknown  in  Russia ;  and  the  maladies,  common  to 
both  nations,  are  both  contagioua  and  dangeroua  in  Poland, 
although  the  Russian  parallel  is  the  highest,* 

With  the  exception  of  small-pox,  endemic  diseaaea  seldom  pre- 
vail. This  complaint  has  been  more  &tal  in  Poland  than  any 
other  country  known  in  the  history  of  tJie  malady.  The  oanse  is 
owing  principally  to  improper  medical  treatment,  bad  diet,  asd 
their  manners  and  habits  of  Hving.  Both  the  healthy  and 
diseased  are  crowded  together  in  large  numb^ra,  in  small,  filthy 
hovels  used  n»  dwellings,  wh^e  the  fetid  vapors  which  aro 
exhaled,  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  apartment,  all  oottapire  m 
increasing  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  until  the  mortality  reached 
the  proportion  of  six  or  seven  to  ten.  The  miserable  snrmora 
of  this  pestilence  are  frequently  frightfully  disfigured  and  blinded ; 
and  this  explains  why  th«re  are  more  blind  people  in  Pobad 
than  in  any  other  state  of  Europe. 

The  prevalence  of  syphilis  in  the  large  towns  frequently  sum* 
bored  as  six  to  ten  ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Lafontaine,  eighty  were 
attacked  with  it,  out  of  a  hundred  recruits  wliich  he  examined. 
The  effects  of  this  most  horrid  of  all  diseases  may  be  seen  in 
every  Polish  village,  where  the  most  loathsome  of  all  human 
beings  have  been  deprived  of  the  nose  and  re^lar  Ibatiiraa,  by 

*  Malle  Briiii    IV    ir>^ 
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die  ravages  of  a  malady  ereated  by  the  ignorance  and  vice  of 
man,  and  unknown  in  the  beautiful  works  of  God.* 

The  Plka,  or  Polish  plague,  which  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  fetal  diseases  known  in  that  or  any  other  country,  and 
generally  confined  to  ihe  peasantry  of  Poland,  is  principally 
attributed  to  the  wretched  condition  of  society,  their  food,  drink, 
clothing,  habits  of  life,  and  the  general  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health,  and  the  absence  of  medical  skilLf 

Modem  science  has  proved  very  conclusively,  that  a  state  of 
learning,  which  gives  the  masses  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws 
of  health,  greatly  tends  to  prevent  many  of  those  diseases  and 
fatal  accidents  which  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  that  govern 
the  operations  of  nature ;  guards  against  those  casualties  which 
frequently  happen  from  ignoranoe  of  the  nature  and  property  of 
the  several  gases — shields  the  dependent  operatives  from  the 
disasters  which  have  frequently  happened  in  coal  mines — pro- 
tects both  man  and  beast  from  the  forked  lightnings — and  relieves 
tibe  weary  traveller  from  all  anxiety  in  relation  to  the  dangers 
which  frequently  happen  from  the  mismanagement  and  bursting 
of  the  steam  engines  which  may  propel  his  boat  or  car. 

But  the  disastrous  effects  of   ignorance,  and  the  want  of  a 

general  di€usion  of  a  sound,  symmetrical,  and  healthy  literature, 

among  the  people  of  Poland,  are  not  confined  to  their  revolting 

superstitions,  their  loathsome  and  mortal  diseases  ;  but  they  may  be 

clearly  traced  in  all  their  institutions,  and  all  their  individual  and 

national  affairs.     Every  page  of  their  history,  from  its  earliest 

day,  shows  a  people  involved  in  the  meshes  of  vice,  superstition, 

and  ignorance ;  ever  learning  but  never  wise— ever  hoping  for 

•  Malte  Bran,  IT.,  35e ;  Connor,  II.,  90. 

t  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  X.,  186 ;  Connor,  IL,  91. 
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better  days,  but  never  enjoying  tbem — ever  battling  and  bleed- 
ing for  libeHy,  but  never  free. 

Improvement  or  progresmon,  one  of  the  fdndamental  laws  of 
all  creation,  botb  natural  and  moral,  was  not  found  in  tlteir  voca- 
bulary— ^had  no  place  in  their  encyolopsddia  of  literature,  and 
was  never  understood  by  Polish  intellect.  The  golden  age  of 
Odin,  the  god  of  their  ancestors,  was  the  most  perfect  state  of 
individual,  social,  and  national  existence,  within  the  range  of 
their  knowledge,  or  the  grasp  of  their  unagiDation ;  and  hence, 
they  most  strenuously  resisted  all  efforts  of  modem  reform,  as  so 
many  departures  from  the  halcyon  days  of  their  fabulous  divinity. 

Had  the  light  of  science  shed  its  refulgent,  genial,  and  benign 
rays  through  the  forests  and  lawns  of  Sarmatia ;  had  the  school- 
master of  the  nineteenth  century  lectured  in  the  palaces  of 
royalty,  the  castles  of  the  nobility,  and  the  log  cabins  of  the 
peasantry,  Polish  literature  would  have  sparkled  with  the  beautaes 
of  the  fine  arts,  the  utilities  of  the  uiseful  arts,  the  riohes  of 
physics,  and  the  sublimities  of  government,  jurisprudence,  and 
moral  science.  They  would  have  learned  before  it  was  too  late, 
the  true  antidote  for  their  idle  superstitions,  and  fatal  diseases  of 
their  own  ignorant  and  vicious  manufacture — their  intellectual 
standard  would  have  been  elevated  above  a  few  chapters  of 
national  history,  poetry,  and  fiction,  to  the  more  sober,  practical, 
and  useful  learning  of  mental  and  moral  culture.  The  common 
school  literature  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  America,  would  have 
taught  them  the  difference  between  progression  and  stubborn 
egotism.  Their  crude  notions  of  sovereignty,  which  surrendered 
everything  to  the  one-man-power,  would  have  given  place  to  the 
more  rational  philosophy,  that  the  people  are  the  only  legitimate 
sovereigns. 
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Had  tbey  heeded  the  admonitions  of  Lather  and  Calvin,  they 
would  have  learned  a  higher,  purer,  and  better  divinily  than 
Odin — a  religion  in  its  precepts  and  examples,  in  its  beneyolence 
and  virtne,  far  superior  to  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  their  paganism ;  and  a  single  sermon  from  Robert 
Hall  on  the  ravages  of  war,  might  have  revealed  to  them  its  ulti- 
mate consequences  in  their  own  sad  history.  In  every  aspect  of 
Polish  literature,  we  see  the  direful  consequences  of  ignorance, 
as  delineated  in  their  national  and  individual  character ;  in  their 
dark  history,  their  retrograde  progression,  their  powerless  sove- 
reignty, their  inconsistent,  antagonistic  aristocracy,  and  their 
destructive  slavery.  Had  they  consulted  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon,  or  the  moral  scietice  of  Johnson,  or  the  polity  of  Hooker, 
they  would  have  foreseen  the  catastrophe  of  their  national  drama, 
as  acted  in  the  various  characters  of  their  history,  progression, 
sovereignty,  aristocracy,  slavery ,  representation,  assemblies, 
army,  wars,  society,  feudalism,  literature,  government,  laws, 
democracy,  wealth,  religion,  politics,  civilization,  and  final  con- 
quest. 

In  all  our  investigations,  the  history  of  Polfeh  literature,  in 
connection  with  the  political  history  of  the  country,  has  been 
found  to  wax  or  wane  invariably  with  th^  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions  of  the  nation  ;  ai)d  the  same  h  true  of  all  nations  in  all 
ages  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  defects  in  the  literature  of  Poland, 
and  which  has  led  to  the  most  serious  consequences,  was  the 
absence  of  mental  philosophy.     This  most  important  branch  0^ 
education,  which  should  be  taught  in  all  schools,  high  and  \o\ 
was,   with   a  very  few  exceptions,  entirely  neglected  in  thei 
schools,  their  text-books,  their  libraries,  and  general  literature. 
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It  has  always  been  a  sianding  charge  against  the  Poles,  &at  Aej 
were  radicallj  defeotive  in  reasoning,  in  jndgmeni,  and  common 
sense.     It  was  their  great  miafortnne  ever  ta  be  wrong ;  and 
the  cause  of  iheir  fatal  errors  may  safely  be  asmbed,  in  a 
great  measnre,  to  their  ignorance  of  mental  philosophy.     It  is 
the  peculiar  proYince  of  this  science'  to  produce  a  well-regulated 
sound  mind,  by  educating  and  improviz^  all  the  intellectual 
moral,  and  physical  powers,  and  qualifying  them  to  fill  ihe  parti 
cular  sphere  in  which  they  are  designed  to  move.    A  mind  well 
regulated,  next  to  eternal  salvation,  is  the  best  gift  of  Heaven, 
and  the  greatest  acquisition  of  man.    But  like  all  other  precious 
jewels  of  great  price,  it  oosia  much  hard  labor  to  find  it.    The 
qualities  and  acquirements  necessary  to  a  sound  and  well-balanced 
mind,  the  means  (^  securing  it,  and  the  numerous  and  superior 
advantages  which  flow  from  it,  are  the  elements  of  that  most 
important  science. 

The  cultivation  of  %  habit  of  steady  and  continuous  attention ; 
or  of  properly  directmg  the  mkid  to  any  subject  which  is  before 
it,  so  as  fully  to  contamplaite  it  in  aU  its  elements  and  relations — 
the  careful  regulation  aftd  sontrol  of  the  succession  of  oar 
(Noughts — the  cultivation  of  an  active,  inquiring  state  of  mind, 
which  seeks  for  truth  and  infermafion  from  every  source  and 
means  diat  (Some  within  its  reach,  in  reading,  oonversation,  per- 
sonal observation,  or  otherwise — the  habit  of  correct  association, 
by  connecting  facts  in  the  mind  according  to  their  jane  relations 
and  the  manner  in  wHich  thej[  best  illustrate  each  other — a  care- 
ful  selection  of  worthy  and  useful  subjects  for  the  occiq>ation  of 
the  mind — a  due  regulation  and  proper  control  of  the  imagina- 
tion— clear,  profound,  and  accurate  reasoning — the  acquisition 
of  a  calm  and  correct  judgment,  applicable  equally  to  the  forma- 
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tioH  of  opinions  and  the  regolation  of  oonduot — ut  enliglitened 
and  actiye  conseienoe,  regulated  by  the  will  of  CKkL,  the  princi 
pies  of  benevolence  and  sound  moral  feelings — ^pnre  affections 
placed  upon  objects  according  to  their  excellence  and  utility — 
with  a  will  under  the  control  of  reason,  judgment,  and  conscience 
— are  the  fruits  of  mental  science  when  duly  cultivated,  and  iv 
which  the  Poles  were  sadly  deficient. 

Another  lamentable  defect  in  Polish  literature  was  the  neglect 
of  natural  philosophy,  which  investigates  the  physical  laws  of  the 
universe.  One  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  the  history  of  lite- 
rature, is  the  neglect  of  philosophy  in  all  its  departments,  bjp 
tyrannical  governments ;  and  no  government  was  more  tyrannical 
than  Poland.  Despots  always  shun  and  detest  philosophical 
investigation  and  reflection,  for  the  well*kno'#n  reason,  that  in  all 
ages  and  nations  sound  reasoning  and  truthfol  investigation  con« 
coming  the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  invariably  lead  to  analogous 
reflections  on  human  laws,  which  ultimatdy  give  rise  to  freo 
principles,  republican  governments,  and  the  overthrow  of 
tyrants. 

Moral  philosophy,  another  indispensable  braneh  of  education 
to  all  classes  of  citizens,  was  scarcely  known  to  Polish  literature 
Moral  science  is  a  most  dangerous  foe  to  despotism  and  tyrannical 
aristocraoy.  Oppression  in  all  its  form*  ever  betrays  its  guilt,  by 
shunning  all  investigation  of  truth  and  justice — ^the  invariable 
standard  of  r^ht  and  wrong  in  relation  to  human  actions.  It  is 
the  province  of  moral  science  to  inculcate  justice,  equity,  liberty, 
and  equality  among  men;  to  teach  superiors  condescension, 
courtesy  to  equals,  respect  to  inferiorj,  and  equal  rights  to  all. 
Such  lessons  of  course  could  not  be  tolerated  in  a  government 
where  half  a  million  of  aristocrats  ruled  over  fourteen  millions  of 
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BlcfM^  inA  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and  was  therefore  eon- 
tinnonsly  exehided  from  Polish  literature,  and  formed  no  part  of 
their  edncational  system.  Nor  was  it  among  the  least  of  the 
defeots  in  Polish  literatare,  that  the  snhstantial  learning  of  ciyil- 
iied  Europe  was  both  neglected  and  contemned. 

Bttt  the  most  melancholy  commentary  on  the  literatare  of 
Poland  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  sonnd  religions  learning. 
This  important  branch  of  science  teaches  man  his  dnties  and 
relationB  to  his  Maker,  to  mankind,  his  duties  to  himself,  and  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  his  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the 
Divine  wilL  The  great  poet  of  England  is  mistaken  in  his  pro- 
verb, that  ^^  The  great  stady  of  mankind  is  man."  The  truth 
is,  the  great  study  of  man  is  God ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  a  pure  rel^ious  literature  to  teach  this  important  lesson, 
which  mKQ,  in  his  deranged,  perverted  state,  m  so  slow  to  learn. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  cold  dogmas  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Church,  the  stationary,  skeptioal,  superannuated  religion  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  constituted  the  entire 
religious  education  and  worship  of  Poland.  All  these  systems 
of  religion  in  Poland,  and  throughout  the  world,  generally  oppose 
the  education  and  elevation  of  the  masses;  fearing  that  their 
priestcraft,  which  delights  in  ignorance,  and  the  monopoly  of 
literature,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  common  people,  will  be 
exposed. 

Poland  was  a  nation  of  warriors,  and  tiie  arts  of  war  formed  the 
principal  part  of  their  education.  Military  tactics  was  the  great 
object  of  life,  and  the  leading  topics  of  thought  from  the  cradle 
to  ihe  grave.  All  theh*  literature  was  filled  with  the  one  controll- 
ing idea  of  human  butdiery  and  bloodshed.  War  was  the  grand 
theme  of  their  history,  their  poetry,  their  music,  their  religion, 
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and  erery  branoh  (^  their  literature  and  edacation.  It  diffused 
itself  through  all  their  amusements,  mingled  in  all  their  domestic 
Boenes,  inspired  their  imperfect  devotions,  and  exercised  a  controll- 
ing influence  over  eyerjthing  that  belongs  to  Polish  life.  This 
strange  military  inspiration  seems  to  be  inheritable  from  parent 
to  child,  from  generation  to  generation  for  centuries.  Commenc- 
ing in  embryo  existence,  it  was  the  toy  of  infancy,  the  sports  of 
childhood,  the  pride  of  youth,  the  business  of  manhood,  the  orna- 
ment of  gray  hairs,  the  consolation  of  death,  and  the  epitaph  of 
ihe  graye.  Military  science  held  such  a  decided  preponderance 
in  all  their  education  and  literature,  that  all  other  branches  of 
learning  were  held  in  subservience  to  this  all  controlling  principle, 
and  its  blighting,  ruinous  consequences,  mark  die  whole  history 
of  Polish  literature.  The  study  of  languages,  the  arts  of  war, 
dancing,  and  gambling,  constituted  the  main  branches  of  a  Polish 
education  among  the  great  majority  of  the  nobility.  They  were 
generally  brave  warriors,  good  linguists,  graceful  dancers,  and 
shrewd  gamesters ;  but  bad  philosophers,  insane  logicians,  cor- 
rupt moralists,  and  pagan  Christians. 

Among  the  hundreds  and  almost  thousands  of  histories  found 
in  Polish  literature,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  single  volume,  a  single 
chapter,  or  a  solitary  principle  of  philosophical  hbtory,  except  a 
few  limited  chapters  from  the  pens  of  Polish  exiles  since  the  con- 
quest, written  and  published  in  foreign  lands.  Their  numerous 
histories  are  all  filled  with  a  simple  narrative  of  facts ;  composed 
principally  of  battles  and  the  eulogies  of  princes,  without  a  single 
principle  or  inference  drawn  from  them,  showing  the  disastrous 
policy  of  the  government.  A  more  serious  defect  in  the  litera- 
ture of  a  country  could  hardly  be  named. 

Although  education  was  generally  diffused  among  the  nobility, 
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80  far  as  was  deemed  neeessary  for  the  profeanoii  of  arms,  yet 
female  education  was  generally  yery  limited,  except  among  a  few 
of  the  noble  families,  who  devoted  tiiemselyes  to  literary  pursuits. 
Flippant  and  graceful  conversation,  polite  dancing,  a  limited 
knowledge  of  music,  and  external  appearance,  constituted  the 
whole  of  a  finished  female  educa&n  among  the  generality  of 
Polish  ladies. 

The  political,  medical,  and  forensic  sciences  were  not  only 
entirely  neglected,  but  they  were  held  in  contempt ;  and  hence 
we  find  the  country  without  law,  without  goyemment,  and  infested 
with  the  most  loathsome  and  fiital  diseases.  But  the  worst  of  all 
defects  in  Polish  literature,  was  the  entire  neglect  of  education 
among  the  masses.  A  state  of  society  where  literature  is  entirely 
confined  to  five  hundred  thousand,  to  the  total  neglect  of  four- 
teen millions,  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell,  no  commentaiy  to 
explain  the  ruinous  consequences  that  must  inevitably  follow  such 
jbtal  causes. 

In  eveiy  country  where  literature  was  thus  defective,  robbed 
of  all  its  charms  and  deprived  of  all  moral  vitality,  continued 
through  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  the  same  ruinous  conse- 
quences have  invariably  followed  as  in  Poland ;  a  sad  memento 
of  all  fallen  nations,  and  an  admonishing  beacon  to  all  surround- 
ing kingdoms  and  republics,  to  shun  similar  consequences  by 
avoiding  similar  causes. 

Thus  far  in  our  researches  we  have  found  several  adequate 
causes  for  the  fiiU  of  this  unhappy  people,  all  of  which,  when 
considered  separately,  or  in  connection,  cannot  fail  to  predict  the 
similar  fate  of  every  nation  which  pursues  the  same  course,  and 
adopts  the  same  erroneous  principles  ;  and,  it  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  show  from  the  data  ahready  before  us,  that  the  same 
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erroneous  polioy  and  similar  causes,  haye  led  to  the  idtimate 
min  of  all  the  fallen  nations  of  antiquity.* 

*  Sehai&rilL's  Geschichte  der  Slav.  Sprache ;  Bowling's  Polish  Anthology, 
London,  edit.  1827 ;  Ljach  Siyrma's  Letters  on  Poland,  London,  edit. ;  An 
Article  on  Polish  Literature  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxv., 
No.  49 ;  Wiszniewski's  History  of  Polish  Literature,  published  at  Warsaw, 
in  1840 ;  Dr.  Connor's  History  of  Poland  ;  Benttowski's  History  of  Polish 
Literature,  published  at  Warsaw  in  1814 ;  Bo  wring's  Specimens  of  the 
Polish  poets ;  An  Article  on  Lettish  Popular  Poetry,  in  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  viii.,  p.  61 ;  Schafiarik's  Slavic  Antiquities ;  History  of 
Russian  Literature,  with  a  Lexicon  of  Russian  Authors,  Translated  from  the 
(lerman  by  6.  Cox,  Oxford  edit.,  1839 ;  Encyclopedia  Americana,  vol.  x., 
pp.  201,  212 ;  Bumey's  History  of  Music ;  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nationa, 
by  Talvi,  1850,  p.  222. 
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